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NOTES 


ll.anknipfcy, StnrvAlion and rk*fencek*ssnp»ft 

Indm is n(j( acluiiljs 1)ankrupi bui ihc 
fi'ni* rf fKinkrvjplcN assails Iht* heart of the 
lukrs of India. We would refer to Sri 
Krishnarnachari's recent statement that 
while hr was I here* India svns not (o 

]x‘ hunkrupl. Such a slatrnjent caimoi l»c 
made in an uncalled for manner and one 
imu assume that douhts uin rri^epin^ into 
rur minds as tt) tin* I verier of India. The 
rupee, ihcv sa\. iH)W has a ptirebasmg power 
equal to <*nr sixth (d* it:; pre-wm value. This 
is quite uhvious from ihc price at nee and 
other iooflslufl*. Meal is now sold at a price 
which is about seven limes what it s<dd tor 
lH'f<M*c the war. Fish, when available sells 
srsrn. t'i^iht oi* ten limes its pre-war 
\n]u<' An ei^hl aiinn piwe of swtnv lo<»ks 
like on amia size pre-war piece. BtTorr 
ilii* will' a coUon »uil cost anything irnm 
twelve U' I won IV-five* rupei?s. Today ihe 
same soil will be s<dd for a hundred to t\V(» 
hundred rupees. Shoes eost forty to eight\ 
XU pees a pair and a dozen roses ma\ sell for 
five rupees- Books thai sold for eight viinas 
now cost four or five rupws and a loaf ol 
broad costs a rupee. Hents arc Iwcntv 
times higher than in 1939. One could go on 
an this manner to prove that the rupei* has 
fallen in purchasing power to an extent 
which causes nlarm. Land sc lb at Calcutta 
or Bombay at prices which arc* fantastic. 
ThirlV, forts or fifty limes the pre-war rales. 
Wages, naturally, have gone up In ten or 


fifteen times and, ^ol the \Vv^ go-earners have 
Jess than a bare minimum nf existence. 
Middle class people hve like the unskilled 
workers of the thirties ami unemplosment 
sUdks the land in an uncontrolled manner. 
Industries are the passion of our rulers and 
thev tax the people to devastation so that 
industries mu) be setup; but industries 
cannot run smoothU for w'ant of machinery, 
raw materials, skilled workers and orders 
at a stcauv price. There Is something very 
wrong with the S;alc of India and those 
who flounder in nameless ixstacv in Iho 
mess they have made, know lun w'hnt Is 
wrong- Bui thcs havt! not the honestv to 
call the nation to conference to discover 
methods of rec<»vcnjig econ<muc health, 
They find lime, ami plenty of it. and foreign 
exchange to visit other lands to make inane 
gestures in the field o( international rela¬ 
tions. Irrernallv Indio is in a position 
whkh mas not be called bankruptcy \e 1 , 
hut her t*conoms is suftering strains and 
sfrc-isi's in various dinxliuns and showing 
ominous symptoms of falling lo pieces. In 
such a situation her internatkmal trade 
cannot flourish. If foreign buyers obtain 
only Rs. 13 6. which is ifio uftlcinl rate of 
exchange, per |)ouncl (sterling), their pur¬ 
chase of Indiiin goods will be naturalh at 
111 ) exorbitant price on account of the rupee’s 
vanishing buying power. They will only 
buy Indian goods if exports are suhskhsod 
hv our Government, which perhaps is done 
u> the Slate Trading Corpuralion by quo I- 
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ing deflated prices to foreign buyers. But 
there is a limit to such subsidies and we 
believe the exchange earning power of 
India tiirough exports is not commensu* 
rate with her production oi exportable 
commodities. Her production of such goods 
is also hampered bv want of imported com¬ 
ponents, machiners ond parts. Bankruptcy 
in the sense of a tottering econom) is there¬ 
fore Q fad which cannot be side stepped by 
the Congioss leaders by the simple expedi¬ 
ent of going abroad very frequently. That 
causes a waste of foreign exchange which 
is prevent ible. 

India imports food. In case of war this 
import will stop automalicalh and as many 
people will dio of stan’ation as are now 
kep^ alive bv imported food. This is a very 
dangerous position for a nation with nearly 
five hundred million pi'ople. There is 
constant tolk nboul population control hut 
with about 75'r ilhtcrncs, ihc talk is onU 
for keeping departments and jobs in exist¬ 
ence. There must be other methods ot 
population control than press and radio 
propaganda which communicates the advan¬ 
tages and the* urgrnc) of this matter to only 
those few who can read and listen in. Food 
production must b(* increased at a rate 
which will soon give us the quantities of 
edibles tlial we require In bt' self-sunicif ni 
Fish, poultry and ottier live stock have not 
been full> exploited. Dairy farming Ukj 
has been ncgh'cted. 7'hose* must bo stimu¬ 
lated and encouuiged by supply of slock in 
a village-wise fashion. A few Harmghalas 
or Anands will not feed the millions who 
will starve to death at some future (late¬ 
st a tesi an ii.ship js J(»uijded on the powers of 
anMciijaiion that the Statesmen have. Anti¬ 
cipation IS depenclenl> upcni enlightened 
imagination, which in its luin draws its 
m 5 1 Irish men t from education. Our leaders 
are no( famous f(»r Uieir education and 
training.* They have had greatness thrust 
upi n them hv their I\ii1v organisation 
Bill in times ol emergenes nation has to 
haie tiained men w'ho can deliver the goods. 
There ,.re .such men available in India but 
not among tbase who live by hero worship 
and wail to become heroes themselves. 


Training naturally directs our thoughts 
to warfare, for India is harassed by enemies 
on all sides and she requires trained soldiers 
to defend her borders. These men cannot 
be found through political party agents. 
During the NEFA emergency not many, if 
any, Congress men joined the army navy or 
the air force. The superannuated leaders 
of course were unlit to join the forces but 
they had sons and grandsons. How many of 
these younger men volunteered to fight for 
National defence ? In Europe or America 
the sons of the highest social or economic 
classes join the forces in times of national 
emergency. Our V.I.Ps, both poliUcal and 
commercial, do not share these patriolic 
emotions with their counterparts in other 
lands. Our patriotism as no'iced in the 
political and commercial classes is ot u gain¬ 
ful nature. There is no spirit of sacrifice in 
it. The notion cannot afford to lionise those 
who are not lions in courage and strength. 
One may think that a lion is rt'counised h\ 
'.he fact of its share of the national wealth. 
Sometimes one finds a lion’s skin draped on 
a lessor ammel to dupe the spectator. These 
regrettable human subterfuges cause untold 
suffering and humiliation to the peoples of 
the world. 

Membership of Political Parties 

A political ))arty in India is like an ex¬ 
clusive club of which membership can be 
obtained onl> with the approval of the lead¬ 
ing members oi the part>. Anv applicant 
can be “black balled”, that is refused admis¬ 
sion if he IS not popular with the loaders of 
Ihe partv. This exclusiveness lias been 
inlensifiod since political parties have dis¬ 
covered its profit potential. The profit is 
not necessarily in money. Parlies in power 
can grant selected members highly paid jobs, 
powerful positions, business opportunities, 
and all sorts of desirable privileges. So 
that men do naturally seek the membership 
of political parties in order to achieve tbeir 
business objectives end personal ambition. 
Now that* the elections are approaching 
and the Congress is hoping to be relumed 
to power membership of the Congress is 
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coveted by many. We cannot*say that the 
memberships are being granted to persons 
who can buy them; but we can say that 
many ere being refused membership Cor 
reasons which are known only to those who 
have the privilege of choosing new mem' 
bers. In a democracy all nationals are 
considered equal and all should have equal 
rights^ opportunities and freedom to aspire. 
The political parties functioning in a demo¬ 
cracy should also be open to all who fulfill¬ 
ed t ho terms and conditions of membership. 
A democratic party should not be like a 
Close Shop Trade Union. If the parlies 
became too exclusive, democracy will suffer 
and the party system will slowly but surely 
become oligarchical and exploitative. 

Sandesh 

There have been notices in the press 
that the manufacture of Sandesh will bo 
prohibited. Sandesh is prepared from 
casein and sugar wnd the reason for it's 
proposed abolition is that 3000 mounds of 
milk is used up daily for making the 
casein. If this milk is consc^rved it can bt* 
used for drinking large num* 

hi'.Tn uf children. We suppose more milk is 
used b) tea drinkers than u,- Sandesh 
eaters and we know tlKit tea drinking is a 
bad habit while Sandesh is a first class 
food. The late Sir Nilralan Sircar who svas 
one of ihc World*.s greatest physicians con¬ 
sidered Srtidesh to be of great nulrilinnel 
value. Many have been ihe people suffer¬ 
ing from loss of health who were prescribed 
Sandesh bv Sir Nilralan Sircar. One 
. particular variety of Sandesh was named 
Daktari P«k on account of the fact that Sir 
Nilralan Sircar laid down the rules for its 
preparation. Sandesh is not a mere luxury. 
It' is a food article of great dietetic value. 
It must not be subjected to prohibition like 
wines and spirit or other articles which do 
not benefit the consumers. The best wav 
to obtain 3000 inaunds of milk per day is to 
get about 10000 good cows. The City of 
Calcutta is rich enough to organise a few 
more dairies which can produoe all the 
milk that its inhabitants cap consume. Thot 
which causes the maximum of inconveni¬ 


ence and discomfort to the people is not 
necessarily the best and the most effective 
solution of social problems. 

Dirty Currency Notes 

It has always been the practice with 
note issuing banks to withdraw from circu- 
leticn all currency notes which were 
damaged, discoloured and about to fall to 
pieces due to wear and tear. Indian cur¬ 
rency notes were also issued or withdrawn 
according to this principle. (But during 
last several months currenev notes in India 
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have assumed such a dirty and moth eaten 
appearance that quite often one has pay¬ 
ments refused on account of the ^appearance 
of the currency notes that one pays with. 
The reason for this highly objectionable 
state of affairs is perhaps the same old con- 
scn*alion of f)rcign exchange. India has 
to bus the paper for her currency notes 
from foreign ctmntries and has no foreign 
money to buy the paper with. So India 
has to rcis.sue the dirtiest and filthiest cur¬ 
rency notes over and over again, This 
foreign exchange business is slowl> reduc¬ 
ing India to q condition in which it will 
only be possible for the most backward 
type of people to live in India, The better 
tspes will die out due to lack of proper 
amenities of existence. Onl\ those who 
can remain alive without proper food, pro¬ 
per clothing, proper housing, proper medi¬ 
cal aid. prep<>r schools, playgrounds and 
recreations; and with endless dirt, disease 
and discomfort will continue to live. Sur¬ 
vival of the worst will be the order. The 
Chinese once said that if due to atomic war 
the peoples of the world mostly died out, 
the few survivors will be Chinese, they 
being the largest in number among all 
nations. These Chinese will then re people • 
the Earth with a pure Chinese population. 
After India has achieved socialisni# bv her 
Spar! an methods of toughening up the 
population with no food or adulterated 
io^, rags far clothes, hovels and kennels 
for houses, distilled water for medicine, no 
education, no foreign travel, no delicacies 
to keep alive the physical and mental tastes 
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which constilulc civilisation; we believe 
India will hove no “soft" living persons 
left. India will then be a land of the 
ascetics who wear no clothes or very little, 
eat bovine or equim* food, use no soap nor 
’toilet floods and huv no furniture, crockery, 
cullerv, linen or art objects. It would then 
be like 0 vast Ashram, onh, unforiunateJv, 
there wjH be a flreal concourse of factories 
built under the scriall) endless plans. 

Algeria 

The Algerian fight for freedom began 
manv >cars nco. But the first organised 
battles against the French took place in the 
eorlv Fj flies of this Cenlur\. In 1958 the 
firs! froi' Algerian Covernmeni was form¬ 
ed. Alflcna thereof I or continued to be in 
Q State of agitation until President do Gaulle 
took action in the earlv sixties to give 
Algeria a stable Government. On 3 July 
1962 President dr Gaulle proclaimed the 
Independence of Algeria and on the 25th of 
September of thi* wme )car the National 
Assembh elected Ferhot Abbas President 
and Ahmed Ben Bella Prime Minister. On 
the 15th September 19(vt o noiional referen¬ 
dum made Ben Bella President and Prime 
Minister. Cr»l Honan Boumedienno was 
Ben .BcOlo's Defence Minister. He remain¬ 
ed true hj bis Chief for a little less than 
two >edrs and has now captured power by 
a Coup d*Eiat which has not >et consoli¬ 
dated and taken a firm footing. The Chinese 
recognised the now Govcinmont with inde¬ 
cent speed and kiid themselves open to 
charges of being in li»afliic with Col. Boume- 
dienne., Algeria is a fairh civilised country 
ph^8icall^ in so far as she has 12 ciUcs with 
large populations, a University with about 
7000 students and numerous schools. She 
has 146 public hospitaLs with 40000 beds, 
1200' doctors, 449 dentists etc., etc. There 
are lowgr Courts, higher Courts and a 
Supremo Court. After Algeria became free 
and foj med a relatively stable Government 
the USSR granted her a loan of £36 million 
and Cfjina £18 million. The Algerian oir 
force uses Mig-15 jet-fighters of Soviet 
design. Other planes are also of Soviet 
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design. In .these circumstances and’ in 
view of the relations existing between 
the USSR and the Peoples* Republic of 
China one may easily conclude that Ihr 
Sino-Russian squabble for ascendancy over 
under-developed countries is at' the root of 
this new revolution. Just as Humani- 
tarianism is debased and takes the shape 
of International power politics, so does 
patriotism degenera U* and go down into 
the cess pool of compoliUon for money or 
power. A miljtar> Coup is b\ its vcr> 
noturc anti-democratic and dictatorial 
The Chinese love military coups for her 
own Government is dominated b\ a fighter 
General. Her ally Pakistan i.s another 
military dictatorship. Indonesia, N. Viet¬ 
nam arc no better. Those nations which love 
liberty end equality cannot In* swaved 
emittionally b\ China Indivulual?. and 
small anli-social gangs mm find a hope for 
greater adventure by assocuiling wnh the 
Chinese. The Shastri Govcrnmcnl h«ivo 
done very well bs keeping .iwas iiorri 
Algeria and we congnUulalo tlie Pnmo 
Minister f<»i his last minute decision wlueh 
wc sincerely hojK? he will slick lu, 

Pakistan Fights 

The history of Fiikislan is iiiti resting 
from the miliinry angle in so inr as this 
new born offspring of imperial mohce gene¬ 
rated in a Fleet Street Test Tub<‘ by British 
inventors, fought her war of independence 
in street riots with daggers, clasp knives, 
acid bulbs, soda water bottles etc., etc. 
Hooligans were engaged by politician.s who, 
perhaps, obtained funds from the British 
and stabbing affrays were the main features 
of this “war**. A few hundred thousand 
men, women and children died In these 
iTiots. The men were mostly beggarb and 
low paid carriers of loads and the women 
and children were such as were temporarily 
undefended. Thc*,British controlled Indian 
police moved away from oil places whore 
the soldiers of Pakistan got the upper hand 
and they turned up with lightening speed 
wherever Indians could assemble in suffi¬ 
cient numbers to light the hooligans. This 
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type of warfare has no name.* The Paki¬ 
stanis call it ZUtad but that is a slur on 
those great soldiers of Islam who fough* 
the crusaders. Men who kill defenceless 
women and children by stabbing and 
other foul means cannot be called soldiers 
and their crime is not fit to be called ^ 
battle. It was killing in o cowardly, insi¬ 
dious and criminal manner In guerrilla war¬ 
fare soldiers fight soldiers. The various re¬ 
sistance movements occasionally called foi 
killing persons of military importance but 
not beggars, women and children. We 
shall not therefore trv to give o name to thi 
Pakistani style of warfare as \ve found it 
fought in the back Janes of Indian cities 
before* the partition of India. Since inde¬ 
pendence and the partition, Pakistan has 
got <i status in the world of nations. Her 
soldiers wear unif<irm and are moinbors of 
a regular arms, navs and air force. Appa¬ 
rent Iv Pakistan has a recognised govern¬ 
ment and cmbassi<’s in eivilisc'd c<iuils. Bui 
her mrlitory ethics ha.s ncil changed. She 
still tries hi achieve political imds In letting 
loose her hcioligans in :he dre5» of s<ildiers 
of a nation which th<' world expects to 
have a 5ense of decorum and national pres¬ 
tige. These h(i<?)ignr»s shfiot oJf iheir guns 
and fire mortar shells at people who arc at 
puiee with Pakistan. Whenever possible 
'hv soldier.s of Pakistan forcibly move Into 
Indian territory, steal cattle, loot the 
property of poor peasants or build outposts 
in ordoi' to claim these places as Pakistan 
tenilory, 

Pakistan's moral sense has sureh no- 
come out of the hols Quorao and no con¬ 
clave of Mrtilavls will ever condone lh<’ 
actions of Ayub Khan from the stand point 
of Islamic ethics. Ycl Pakistan goes on, 
hand in hand, with the usurpers who ou.sted 
the Dalai Lama from the Theocratic king¬ 
dom of 7ibet. Cuminunism, Istem and the 
American way of life have found a friondls 
meeting ground in Rawalpindi. The mon¬ 
arc hicol Commonwealth of the British is 
providing background music for the farcical 
performances indulged in by the U.S.A.. 
China and Pakistan. We cQuId laugh at it 
but one requires a very desperately coura¬ 


geous sense of humour to laugh aV bullets, 
mortar shells, the threat of nuclear bombs 
and of stoppage of food supplies. Then we 
are progressively going deeper into a finan 
ckil mess and hoping lu be hshed out of it 
by the Anglo-Americans who do not parti- 
cularh love us. The hooligans are experts 
at beating up the minorities in Pakistan and 
to push them out of their ancestral homes. 
They have, in this manner, dispossessed 
millions of Hindus. Buddhists and Christi¬ 
ans and driven them out of Pakistan. These 
people have entered India to seek a home. 
The\ bring with them little handfuls of the 
earth of their ancestral homo land to re¬ 
member the homes thol have been taken 
away from them hs brute force. They mix 
this Willi the soil of their new homes. So, 
Pakistan has on army of hoedigans in unl- 
ftrm which Ochls in plain clothes t(i<i with 
civilian collabonilors ag«iinsl her own 
nationob:! This hired hooliganism has be¬ 
come n national characteristic of the Paki¬ 
stanis and thes are now beginning 1o hire 
lliemsolvos out on o national scale to the 
US.A.. Grcai Britain or even to China for a 
consideration. A mercenary mil ion of 
more than a hundred million ucople is n 
.source of danger lo the world. For though 
Pakistan now tights India in the back lane 
stuh*<md-ki11 stvle, she mav be induced 
sometlnx bv interested nation.*!; *o make the 
attack in force. Unjicrupulous leaders wi:h 
no sense of morallts or even national In1e- 
gritx and hom.iir can turn vicious any time 
and without provocalum. Pakistan docs 
not lack such leaders. We dn not know 
what our External Affairs Minis!rx do to 
enliglucn the civilised nation.s of the world 
alwn* this danger To world peace. Appar¬ 
ent h ncilhing W'hich has succeeded in its 
aim. 

Foreign Exihaitgc and Education 

Foreign Exchange shortage lias taken 
us Mck a hundred xears. For in spile of 
modern travel facilities Indians can no 
longer visit foreign lands unless they could 
wangle their wav into a committee, delcga- 
tion, team of observers or some such thing 
approved of by the Ministry of Finance, 
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who appear tn know what is good for us in 
the way of contact with the oustide world. 
Thev know, for instance, that invidi- 
dual Indians, nnl connected with the 
Government or its various appendages, 
offsprings and feeder organisa;jons, have 
no reason to visit foreign countries. An 
artist, a historian, on economist or a person 
wcH-versed in mu.sic, drama and I item lure 
cannot just want to go over and spi*nd a 
few months in the Btiiish Museum, tlic 
Vatican Galleries, the Louvi*c, the Blblicj- 
Iheque Nalumalc, the Pilli, UfTizzi or 
Dresden «rl galleries and go about among 
the sights of Eg\pt. Rrjme and Greece. For 
that will not. acc(‘rding to the Minlstn oi 
Finance, increase mir exports or national 
output of steel, eopper. niaeliino Umls or 
something else The Minlslr\ will also not 
approve of anM'iie going 1o icueign univer¬ 
sities for the stiidi of ’‘Arl subjects", that 
i,s llisUiri, Econoiuics Cla.'^sieal and Mtidern 
Languages, l^bilc^sophy. Lmguislics, Political 
5{ciem*c or Law Science Kiibjects are geo<l 
for the nahmis eeonemu. A man studying 
nuclear phi sics, astrononn, pn1eonlolog>. 
genetics or hilM'niiiljon among rmients will 
ImmcdialcK incri's'isc <jni r'\|)<nK. our pro¬ 
duction polentinl and re\cnues Study oI 
Humanilic.s weie on essential part ol 1 C.S. 
training. Good administralnrs have to havi* 
a br(K)<l and eoniprchcnsne outlook which 
specialised kn<<wledxe in Chemistr\ cannot 
b\ itself produce. But wr shall be lold bi 
the M»nislr\ ot Finance Humanities can 
bo naught in Imba. We agree, hut 
so can the science.s be Icainl in our 
Univovsilios Not to lh:d degm' of ex¬ 
cellence: will be the 'Minislry*s repb. Wo 
shall also .sco 1hai. English, French. German 
or Rus.sian can not l«? learnt veu well in 
India. Nor can one Irani History, Linguis¬ 
tics. Economics. e‘'c, to that degrc'e of 
excellence in (his count ly Apart from thai- 
there is^such a Ihmg tis the finh-.hing <»f one’s 
education b\ loreign travel and h\ mixing 
with Univeisiiy Dims and students of other 
lands. 

In an> case, if we have not enough 
lorci^m exchange lo allow all who won! to 
go abroad fur higher studies freedom to do 


so; let us My down rules restricting kich 
travel and studies abroad in a sensible 
manner. Let there be standards which the 
students must attain in all subjects that 
lhe> have studied in order to qualify for 
foreign siudi. Let not hide bound red tape 
mongers decide who should study abroad 
«nd who should not. And there must be 
standards too for qualifying for just foreign 
travel for grown up persons. Scholars, 
Writers, Administrators, Artists, Musicians, 
Dramatists and others should attain certain 
recognised .standards in ihcir sphere of work 
to qualify for travels abroad, Universities, 
IcaiTicd SOT i dies, recognised association a, 
can casib determine who arc the best 
and (he most ropresentutive men and 
women in iMur particular linos i»f work. 
They can Ihercaflor go abroad in great cr or 
lesser numbers for longer or .sharlor 
perio<ls eevording to the fund?» which the 
Mini.shies can aiJocale for this purpisc. 
But in no circiim.stances slioutd Govinn- 
menfal departments bo given the power to 
decide who will travel or go for higher 
sludics and who will n<it Foi ihul wiH be 
the end of Civil Liberties. 

Mt. Evcrc.st, Climbed Again 

There Is justifiable criticism of the 
BritLsIi hjbit of naming well-known geogra¬ 
phical foalures oecording to ilieir wish They 
have not named Krnclicnjungha or Nnnda 
Devi after one of ilieir civil servants or 
Mjldi<*rs but lhe\ have named the highest 
peak of the Himalavas ofter one such person 
on llic giound that the heighi of the peak 
was first measured by an Indian assistant 
of his department. The Indians certainly 
had noticed this peoh and named it too. So 
bad the Nepalese and the Tibetans. The 
Indian name of the Peak is Goiiri Shankar or 
Gouri Shringa, but the Indian Government 
has not taken the trouble to insist upon 
tJiving it the right name. Not that they do not 
core for such mundane matters. They have 
named practicalK everything worth naming 
after thdr own fashion and without 
reference lo the history of the places, slates, 
roads, etc. 
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However, what's is a name ? Let us 
refer to this we Unknown Peak as Everest. 
The main point is that an Indian team ol 
mountaineers have climbed it four times in 
one expedition. This is a feat which has 
not been equalled by any other nation and 
is an achievement worth recording and 
being proud of. India does nbt hold a ver> 
enviable position now in the world of 
politics, economic development» sports, 
scholarship, military achievements or any¬ 
thing else that matters internationally. This 
exceptional feat of climbing has clearly put 
India in a leading position and wc ace proud 
of those strong, tenacious and disciplined 
men who have ochieved this great feat. 
Let our politicians try to emulate this 
example sot by Kohli (The leader who did 
nut climb to the top), (Jyatso, Gombu, 
Chcemo, Vora, Angkami, Wangyal, Rawat, 
Ahluwalia and Dorji and begin to ochieve 
things rather than to waste their time and 
the country's finances in aimless movements 
which somehow leave us in no better u 
position in any sense than before. Inter- 
nnlionally wc have now (irst placc.s in 
Hockey und Mountaineering. Hoc'kcy ha^ 
suiTer^ from politics at times, but moun¬ 
taineering, so far. ha.s not been tainted. 
Let us hope our brave climbcr.s will for 
over keep clear of those who bring politics 
into everything and create difficultios for 
those who can rnake this notion strong, 
great and progrcssit'c. 

Castro Condemns Bourn edienne 

Dr. Castro, Prime Minister of Cuba, has 
declared that Ben Bella "is the leader of 
the Algerian People". ‘*Hc holds a historic 
position", says Dr. Castro, in the fight for 
independence carried on by the Algci ians 
for many years. Dr. Castro condemned Col. 
Bournedienne who was the Defence Minister 
in the Ben Bella Government and organised 
a military Ooup to get rid ol Ben Bella. 
Whether Col. t^umedienne had any suppi^rt 
from the people of Algeria or w*hether he 
carried out his Coup with foreign assistance 
and for a purpose which cannot be nation¬ 
ally advantageous to the people cf Algcrio, 


is not clear yet. But one has noticed the 
undue eagerness that China, Pakistan and 
Indonesia have displayed in "putting things 
in order" in Algeria. They have now taken 
a lend in "Postponing" the Algerian con¬ 
ference to November 1965, though they have 
been opposing the idea all along. Actually, 
the explosion of a bomb at the Conference 
venue by pro-Bcn Bella people and the 
strong altitude adopted by the African 
notions and India forced Pakistan, China 
and Indonesia to sneak out of their previous 
anti-postponement position in a manner 
hardly in keeping with political dignity. 
Pakistan and China, no doubt feel exhiler- 
ated if (hey can do some dirty work ; but 
their interference in the internal affoirs of 
other nations in order to build tip an inter¬ 
national front with Chinn and Prance at 
two exiremes, is dirty work of the first 
degree. This Algerian Coup must be ex¬ 
amined currfuily b) capable students of 
politics to find out what secret bonds helped 
Boumedienne. In the crime novels that used 
(o be written before China became a power¬ 
ful nation miJiiarily the villains were 
always impressive looking pseudo mandar¬ 
ins in silk robes. They sneaked into courts, 
palaces and embassies with snakclike ease 
and committed murders or abductions with 
a rare audacit\. The fact that a Chinese 
dignitary walked into Marlborough House 
during the Commonwealth Conference and 
collared the Pakistani Foreign Minister to 
induce him to ac: ucemding to Chinese 
dictation, shows up the criminal effrontery 
of the Chinese. The British too appeared to 
be t(>o meek and obliging to be trul\ dis¬ 
interested. Or what prevented them* from 
throwing the Chinaman out when he 
entered Marlborough House ? 

It SGcms that international politics will 
now adopi the eiuak and dagger method for 
"negotiating" treaties, loans and ententes. 
The American gangsters of the bootlegging 
da»s arc now doing small time jol^ in 
landing queer cargo in queer places and 
bumping off stray persons ef not very great 
limportoncc. But thev may have a greater 
future if they took part in the Pakistan- 
China type of politics on a large enough 
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scale. There is e growing scope for murders 
in the political held. We have not forgotten 
the “War*’ that Pakistan fought to attain 
“freedom". Her men had ihcir inspiration 
from the goonda^. We do not know what 
happened in China. Tho hooligans of 
Indonesia have u fairly important position. 
North Korea. North Vietnam arc als(» active 
in, this t)pe of unprincipled behaviour. 
Socret surielies ond gangsters will surely 
not miss this opportunity. 

Vietnam and Vicicong 

Tho Indian Government is run in a 
manner which would appear like a fantasy 
to those who did nor know about our 
relations with the World at large. Wc have 
been like an ugod spinister aunt to all 
nations since 1947. Wc give an opinion on 
all mettCTs that do not concern us and 
volunteer our suggestions Jor the solution 
of all problems of which the true dimen' 
sions are quite unknown to us. Victcong is 
fighting Vietnam with Chinese support and 
Vietnam is defending her terri1or> with 
American assistance. 11 Victcong can wipe 
out Vietnam and force a Communist Gove* 
ernment upon the people of that area: the 
Chinese will become all powerful in S.E. 
Asia. It is bad for India to allow China to 
^row in strength. Vet wc want China to 
win in so far as the Vietcong forces arc a 
branch of the Chinese arm). If the Ameri¬ 
cans go on blasting the Victcong base.s, the 
Chinese should do sonicUiiiig ubuut it. They 

may for instance attack the American bases 
• 

out in the pacific. 11 they cannot do ro. they 
lose face and the pco]>ie <»f South East A^a 
will realise that tho Chinese are not strong 
enough to attack the Anicricaus. II the 
Chinese allow Victcong to call in tho 
Russians, then again the Chinese losc^ their 
prestige in Asia. The Russians and Ame¬ 
ricans may come to a sctllcnicnl about the 
Vielrong-Vieinnni .squabble. Thai will 
damage China's jxisilion very badU. Her 
bid for Asian leadership will then end 
jgnomnnousK. All this is very wcll-knowm 
to us. Yet our lenders yo out of their way 
to meddle in otlier |)eople's afTairs in an 
uncaiiod fur fashion. 


Defence of India 

The defence of. Indie depends on the 
protection of our irontiers. It also depends 
on the protection of the entire home 
territory which may bo made unsafe by the 
acUvitiGs of enemy fifth columnists, insur¬ 
gents hoping to bring off a revolution to 
overthrow the Government established by 
law and by such other peoples as try to 
undermine the Nations strength, and 
prestige in various ways. Wc find that our 
frontiers have been violated and our terri¬ 
tory occupied by enemy forces at mans 
places. On the Tibetan 1 rentier the Chinese 
have occupied large tracts id India territory 
by force and they have not actually vacated 
all that they had occupied. There is also a 
sort of mystery about our sovereignly in the 
NEFA where our armed forces cannot 
move about freely right opto our Jrontier. 
We may be mistaken, but we ihink our 
Government arc carrying out the orders oi 
the Chinese, in a manner i)t speaking, in 
certain parts of India's natiumil territory. 
The Chinese have also acted in a similar 
manner in the Ladakh region. We do wi 
know how far our troop movements in that 
area ore restricted b> Chinese Ihico* of 
military action ; but wo have u tear that 
the Chinese axe lording it over us in certain 
parts of Ladakh loo. They hove also taken 
over entirely portiims of Kashmir Jrom 
Pakistan by a friend Iv arrangoment. 
Pakistan had forcibiv occupied a large slice 
of Kashmir long ago and they stuck to their 
illicit gains In spite of all appeals, eorres* 
pondenee, diplomatic negotinlions, interven¬ 
tion by the U.N. and neutral roimlries ; by 
which means the late Pandit Nehru dx'fcnd- 
cd India. Pakistan had occupied iiUlc bit.s 
and pii'ces of Indian territory in other 
pkice.s too and the Government of India 
had not been able to do much about these 
acts of aggression. The latest act of inva¬ 
sion was committed in Kutch. Pakistan 
occupied certain places in Kutch, made fun 
of the fighting capacity of the Indian Army 
and sat ti£hl while the American Press 
cooed gleefully «at this display of Dicta¬ 
torial strength against a Democracy. The 
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latest position in Kutch is dolightfulU 
vague and nobody knows quite clearly 
which part of Kutch was, would be or 
should bo Indian lcrri^>ry. This vagu<*ness 
is advantageous to Pakistan. 

The Governmenl\s defence uf India r»n 
the Bazar front is much stronger than on 
tho military front. Here the Ciovernment 
have routed and made “Prisfpners of war** 
of a number of Dal wallahs and others wht* 
sold food in the black market. In the 
various sub-s<'clor.s of tliis front, vi>:,. the 
Rice salient, the Mustard oil line of actual 
contnd and ih<' Fish infiltration zones. 
Govern mein force's hove ca;.lunHl much 
munitions of war. Tho enemy have made 
air attacks \v»lh gold, diamonds, cultiiri'd 
pearls, transisiers and swiss waicho.* but 
some i)! these pan -1 n*opm have l« on 
caught. In fact the defence of India is heir*;: 
Vf'w uclivoK fmrsiud on this fron*. due t** the 
constjiutjonal lull on (he bnttWields which 
are in enem\ luimLs. 

Punishinciil and Reward 

The tinic honcurt'tl system of punislv 
meni (or nol gcMing things done and re¬ 
wards for good work stdl remains ojH'ralive 
and all govennneids in the civili.^od world 
punisli arid reward thvjr onicers to ki*!*!) up 
the efficiency of their dei>arlments. If am- 
thing g<ies wrong the Ametican will iuiiue- 
dlalidv ask, ''Have thcN siickcd himV" mean¬ 
ing. of course, the pe^s^ln responsilile for the 
failure. In India we Ikivc startwl numerous 
departments which do all kinds of work 
which during British days were left U* I lie 
gods. Today the Govt., have undertaken 
food supph, medical aid. I'dueat ion, irriga¬ 
tion, economic dcvclopniout, elect rilicaiion. 
supply of gas, oil drilling and o host other 
things on a grand acale and tho work is 
carried on with borrowed money. Famines 
on an imperial scale have now bc'comc un¬ 
known and generally s]:eaking things some¬ 
how gut done stimelime iH'fore total 
collapse. Efficiunc), reliability, precision. 
puxKtuality and proper standanf^ have not 
been achieved. Tho reason is (hnt no one 
2 


“gets the sack'' in government departments, 
particular!) the top men, for failure to get 
things done according to the .stHndards, 
doles, costs, quantities, etc., laid down, li a 
.‘^urve-v is made departnicntwise of all 
failtii-4:s and of the puuishmeiPs meted out 
h) ih«»yc rnsponsjhic h>i the iiame; it w'ill 
be probably found that the Leaders and the 
Mini.stcri: liave protected ihc people dojerv- 
jng punhslmteui- Tt>is (iroUction racket 
rtretchi'S Id i-.licimurol n^gions and all 
s**r‘.s <if anti-social pj oplc arc hcnelittcd by 
j(. Good men ;tc iisuoI 1> i;;iiored so that 
the useless and evil elo.nenU? can live 
happily. Ketcn’b a l.u numbLi* (>[ rice 
gedowns wore hainJ vvaU rlo;.md in o low- 
lung ]>ai1 of Calcutta jiui tiumsands of 
maunds oi rice go: damaged. Who built 
these iii ^.jch a [jlatc 7 Who 

sanefnmed it with Ihclr loev; slur, and with¬ 
out entpur* '' VViil onylran be punished? 

For the (tmjd of the Peo)de V 

I'he pre.eont agi is \>\ no means the 
rnr»si puaclul ivorioJ in Mali's hi.dory, Dur¬ 
ing ih« Us*, one hundred y<ais ivain: major 
v;an:. minor wars, buttles, lewluiions, 
mutinies, leliullion.:, coup d'elaU, rioting 
:mc! ei\;l eommutum.s have taken place 
everywhere in ih<’ woild thrn ever before. 
It all iK'gan for hbertv, tnuahis mid the 
freedom of the )>\s»pjvs o! the Wv^rld. The 
W'crld, no doutil. was fid! “| inj;istic.c. jK-rsv- 
eulion, ox)»loiialien. sUneiy oiid i\io im- 
imiraUtie^ < f iho l•^•ds.'l• that off nded 

our Ilumaniti an<l niufis ui' tiu- upbeav.'ils 
and the conMHjuent life and pro- 

|:ct:\ were actu.ili\ UNvful lor tstiddidung 
Human Righ > on a sue. r l ijrjvlatien, Bu; as 
time passseit vi*sU‘cl inteieMS U’cun to grow 
in Hie field i>f democracy, .socialism ansi frcc- 
dem lin>. This irum, ihui group or those 
gnuips of prfsrplc Were aiUugonisiie to sbme 
oiher man or cliques of men on erounds of 
fjilh. iKUief or vipiniim. of:eu of a makc- 
believi* type and there were lighl.^?, asiassi- 
nalions, ruvolulions and ulini mn. The 
Sroat wars of 10!4 and lOiiO were not 
t>c<>ple's wars m any simso of the term al 
least to begin with. Tho Russian Rcvolu- 
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tlon was and so were many of the post-war 
revolutions. But these were followed up 
by **palace'' intrigues and coups which were 
not for the good of the people but for the 
benefit of ambitious power hunters. 

The recent capture of power in Algeria 
by Col. H. Boumedionne is a good example 
of this sort of power hunting mixed, with 
international power politics. Boumodienne's 
usurpation of power and removal of Ben 
Bella was carried out with the assistance of 
persons who wei'e not Algerian patriots. 
We do not know who they were. There 
mav have been even mercenaries paid b) 
foreigners interested in the removal of Ben 
Bella. The character of the deposed leader 
and hts undoubted patriotic zeal make 11 
quite clear that he was no oppressor nor 
exploiter of his people. His people loved 
him. Ho also trusW Col. Boumedienne 
and made him the Defence Minister of 
Algeria. Boumedienne must have taken an 
oath of ofllce loo and had been working in 
the government of which Den Bella was al 
the head. Then Boumedienne suddenis 
discovered Ben Bella was not a good man. 
World opinion Is largely in lavour of Ben 
Bella and against Boumedienne who has to 
prove to the world that he acted rightU 
end for the good of his people. He will 
also have to prove his case against Bc‘n 
Bella. 

In Vietnam and ihe Vielcong invisible 
hands direct the fighting and provide arms 
to the fighters. Americans, Russians and 
the Chinese arc using this part of South 
East Asia for the propagation of their poll* 
tical theories and are causing the death of 
innocent men. women and children in the 
hope that Asia will evcntuall) be entirely 
Communist or fiec from Communism. The 
ancients might have asked would demo- 
cracy or communism grant the Asians 
Immortality ? Wo may ask would any of 
these political systems give us true happi* 
ness ? These fights for democraev or social¬ 
ism are now destroying peace and happiness 
everywhere. 

When China invaded Tibet and destroy¬ 
ed the peace and happiness that prevailed in 


Tibetan homes in order to *4ibcrate** the 
Tibetans, the lords of democracy kept silent. 
They perhaps fondly hoped that a strong 
China will counteract the growing strengtli 
of Russia. 

Heavens on Earth 

r 

Human freedom and happiness go hand 
in hand. Where children do not laugh and 
play and the women pass their time in fear 
and tears, there cannot be any freedom, no 
matter what Marx said or Lenin. The same is 
true of democracy and of the gurus of that 
poUtical creed. Whoever or whatever 
destroys human hoppings cannot be con¬ 
sidered to be establishing any ideals worth 
establishing unless it coukt bo proved to the 
hilt that Lhv event ual gain in happiness 
would be far greater than the loss of happi¬ 
ness involved. Wo have found over and 
over again in history that promises of happi¬ 
ness and glory aie seldom fulfilJcd I>>*nas- 
ties have changed with groat promiw of 
prosporitv ; bui people have remained poor 
and in abject slaverv. Revolutions have 
swept over many lands imd there hove boon 
no great changes in the well licing of the 
people. Forms of government hove chang¬ 
ed, constitutions have been rcca.st. political 
theories have been rejected and new ones 
accepted; but the people have gone on 
eating inferior fcKHi, wearing rugs and liv¬ 
ing in hovels. Their children have died 
without medicine, their menfolk have 
slaved for a pittance and their women 
suffered si lent ]\. So, all who make pro¬ 
phesies and boldly declare that the world 
will be a heaven on earth if all people kill¬ 
ed one another in order to have a single 
faith, a single wa\ of life and a single form 
of social and political order; should stop 
and think. For Russia is not a heaven on 
earth; China is hardly so: and America is 
not a land of bliss and happiness either. 
India is in no position to sell anything to 
the buyers of ideals, excepting Ahimsa. It 
Is a good thing provided one is not obliged 
to practise it due to kick of strength. If 
Ahimsa destroys the people*s happiness It 
should be rejected too. 
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Preparations For The Fourth Plan 

While preparations for the coming 
Fourth Plan arc reported to be going briskly 
forward, there appears to be a great deal of 
uncertainty about the ultimate shape end 
sj;:e that the Plan would be likely to 
assume. For one thing, the uncertainties 
about covering the foreign exchange re* 
sources for the Plan which was originally 
estimated at around Rs. 3,200 crores in the 
tentative draft of the Fourth Plan iiE^sucd 
some months ago and which, according to 
the principal executive of the Planning 
Commission, the Vice Chairman, Mr. Asoke 
Mehta, is now likels to be con.siderably 
larger, appears to have suhstantiallv deep* 
cned in the meanwhile. It i^ reported that 
while the mcml>ers of the Aid India Con* 
sortium have gcnernlly fulfilled their com¬ 
mitments to India for the last year of the 
Third Plan, West Germany has already cut 
Plan Aid and has brought it down from the 
expected Rs. 95.5 crores to about Rs. 8G 
crorcs or by about 10 per cent. There has, 
of course been promises of increased aid 
from Moscow, but from an agency report in 
the national dailies it appears that the 
Soviets leaders have also at the same time 
sharply criticised India's training pro¬ 
grammes anent Plan projects. The U.S.A., 
the largest single aid-giver to India for our 
Plans so far, appears to have grown con¬ 
siderably lukewarm of late, and in a recent 
issue of the New York Times the celebrated 
commentator Sulzberger has very sharply 
criticised the manner in which India and 
other under-developed countries In the 
Orient have been utilizing aid being given 
by Western countries for their develop¬ 
ment programmes. Indeed, Mr. Sulzberger 
has very sharply pointed out tha*. with slow 


progress of plan-development on the one 
hand—which, according to him. has been 
consistently and substantially below envis¬ 
aged targets throughout—and with rapidly 
accelerating population increase on the 
other, the burden of Planning has been 
proving all loo heavy both for the develop¬ 
ing countries and the aid*givcrs at the same 
time. These sentiments would seem to 
indicate on increasing hardening of atti¬ 
tudes on the part of aid-givers to India in 
her development programmes and it might 
not bo all too cas\ to Rnd the large foreign 
exchange resources required for the imple¬ 
mentation of the Fourth Plan in the manner 
it has been formulated. 

Export earnings, it is claimed, has sub- 
slanlialh improved over the last few years 
and, although it is always to be preferred 
that we earned our own foreign exchange 
rather than borrowed or begged it from our 
more affluent Western neighbours, the net 
gains from this source have, so far, remained 
rather disappointing. In the result the foreign 
exchange crisis that wc have been passing 
through during the last decade appears to 
have considerably deepened of late rather 
than to have improved and our balance of 
payments position on current account 
remains as criiical as it has been ovir the 
last several years. As an inevitable corollary 
the Government have been compelled to 
further harden their import restrictions 
which are now affecting also a considerable 
range oi essentials including essential 
industrial raw materials, spare parts and 
other items which have been having the 
effect of slowing down the rate of produc- 
l:on. Altogether, so far at least as our foreign 
cxchangie position in concerned, prospects 
do not seem to be at all happy and do not 
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seem to auger very well for the resources normal circumstances it might be appro- 


of the coming Fourth Plan. 

It may not be con a id or od altogether 
importincnl to refer in t'assing. In this con¬ 
nection, Ui I hi' nithor jwradoxical altitude 
of tlic Government of India in regard to 
the spending of foreign exchange bv minis- 
tors of Govornnionl, Central and of the 
StalOF.—mo.'illy Central—their retinues and 
other ofllc'ials and missions of a nondescript 
variety The frcfjueuf travels abroad of the 
periporotie Mr, MnnubficTt Shiil\ our Union 
MinisK'r of fntci-noiional Trade—who seems 
to spend a far largiT proportion of the >ear 
Ir.iveiling round lho world than applying 
himself to developing new items of export 
trade a’ home—ma\ be justified on the 
ground that his journets abroad have been 
considered essrntjal for developing trade 
njid liocsiing fm'i*lgn exchange earnings: 
but it would l>c interesting to learn the net 
yirUI in foreign ex<‘hango that bis travels 
obiDiid have t>ccn producing for the coimtn. 
Even more the visits of several of our 
Ministers atid tlieir retinues abroad un 
various putcxls and excuses at the oulldv 
of precious (oi eign exchange of w'hich e\'en 
some of <J4ir vital induitries u«* being 
starvwl. a p pi XUS io need careful evaluation 
and asscssmc?nt. It, os we yuspecl. not all of 
such visits «')rc cilhiT essenlial or even 
important from the admin islr alive or 
national poitit tjf view', it would seem to Ih* 
extremch imfair, m»t to say downright 
wrong, that ihe> should be allowed to so 
^reelv spend Prom our all too slender till of 
Vorcign exchange, mostly at public cxiHrnse. 
v/hile others ori* denied the privilege and 
even e.ssenUal industries are starved of 
their nccessnry <pu»ta of foreign exchange 
for purposes of Importing needed raw 
materials or spare parts. Tills is a matter to 
which, wc led, not sufficient attention 
appears to have been bestowed bv either 
the Union Mi nisi rv <:f Finance or by the 
Union c^wernment as a whole. The whole 
tiling n\<i\ have, os we .suspect, been stemm- 
injp from the ln<lej>endenl initiative that is 
said to have been left to individual rnlnis- 
ttirs and Ihetr secretariats for taking 
decisions in this behalf. While under 


prlate to leave to the individual initiative 
of the Minister concerned or of his officials 
to decide what travels abroad should bo 
undertaken, in a time of acute stringency 
like the present one, such decisions must, 
we feel, conform to strictly laid down rules 
formulated in this behalf at the highest 
Cabinet level and anv needed deviation 
should onI> be allowed after prior special 
sanctiim bv ihe Co bind, ll would be unfair 
to leave the whole maU<T lo the discretion 
of the Finance Ministry for that would 
obviously be likcK to cause embarrassments 
to the former which ii inav reasonably wish 
to avoid. But this is onh b\ the way, 
although wo attach ci considerable measure 
of importance to an approprinio consider¬ 
ation of this aspect of the maUcr at the 
highest Government level. 

States* Flans 

A considerable propoitiun of ihe gross 
Plan is naturally and inevitably 111 led in bN 
the Slates* Plans. For the Third Plnu the 
original allocations for oiitlav.s in the S;utcs 
sector was envisaged M Rs. ‘1,847 crovo.? 
which, it now dpp(*ars, would be e\ce<.*ded 
by some Rs. 200 crorcs and he of the ord<T 
of somewhere around Us. 4,(ir»2 crores which 
would include Rs. 30 crorcs fur additional 
outlays on intensive farming and n further 
Rs. 20 erores for advance actions for 
schemes in the Fourth Plan. Of the Slates. 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and the 
Slates of Jammu & Kashmir would be 
likely to spend a little less ench Ilian their 
original allocations. Gujerul. Mys<irc and 
Kerala would be likely to fully appropriaU* 
their original allocations, while the rest of 
the States would be bound by various 
margins to exceed their estimates. Most of 
ihe excess ouriay is said to be accounted 
for by agriculture, while there would be 
shortfalls in outlay cm irrigation, commu¬ 
nity development, village and small indius- 
tries, housing, etc. It Ls noteworthy, that 
according to Shri Ashoke Mehta, Vice 
Chairman df the Planning Commission, that 
in spite of such additional outlays, actual 



food grains production^ which was estimated 
in the Third Plan to go up by 23.6 million 
tonnes over the entire Plan period, would 
be likely to fall short by more than 4.6 
million tonnes which would be even larger, 
if the irrigation and fertiliser targets were 
not fulfilled. It appears that there would 
bo a shorUail of some 1.3 million tonnes 
in fertilizer availability and the irrigation 
potential which ii was envisaged, should 
roach a target of 16.2 million acres and Its 
uti]izati<in to a level of 12.8 million acres 
would not now be expected to exceed 7.8 
million acres and 7 million acres rcspcc> 
Uvely. 

On the other hand the estimated out¬ 
lays on power development which, in the 
Plan was envisaged at Rs. 882 croros would 
now prove to be of the order of Rs. 1,000 
croros. although additional installation of 
g( noroting capacitv envisaged ot 7 million 
kW woulti not Ije reached b\ more than 2 
millrmi kW. I1 is some consolation that the 
target of rural clectri/lcafinn would be 
cxccctlc<l l)y 40 i)er cent during the Third 
Plon which would account for a 15 t>er cent 
increase In the out lav in this )>chalf. While 
i n tlie subj('c1 of riual elcclrihcation, it 
w(fuld he pertinent to t<ake note of the 
recciilK published observations of the 
Chairman of the West Bengal State Elec- 
IficiU Board—rural eleelrification in this 
Slate, he confesses, has not proceeded 
according to schedule and now wails upon 
a Rs. 1 crorc subvention from the centre 
for further progress—that the little exlen- 
si<ins uf electric power that has already 
been made to rural West Bengal, has not 
been found to be an economic enterprise, 
for consumption has been very low and 
there has been no indication that new indu.s- 
trics have been eager to take advantage of 
the availability of electric powci for 
devclopioent in the rural areas. This leads 
one to the inevitable conclusion that imme¬ 
diate extension of electric power in rural 
areas may have been postulated more on 
sentimental grounds and possibly as a vote- 
catching expedient rather than as a sound 
economic measure. On the other hind there 
Is evidence to indicate that most uiban and 


semi-urbanized industrial areas have been 
woefully starved of the needed minimum 
and uninterrupted supply of electric power 
and it would be far more legitimate, 
immensely more profitable and less waste¬ 
ful if necessary measures were taken by the 
Slate Electricity Boards to fill the needs of 
these urban and suburban areas on a 
prioritv basis, than to fulhll a certain target 
of rural electrification by a certain date 
which coincides with Mahatma Gandhi*s 
birth cenlcnan. 

For the Fourth Plan, the Slates were 
asked to limit Ihcir aggregate Plan outlays 
within Rs. 7,760 crores or roughly within 
twice the amount ol outlay envisaged for the 
Third Plan. The Slates' Plans which have 
been received by the Planning Commission 
and which are now under discussion at 
Yojna Bhabana, is found to aggregate 
Rs. 9.870 crores. The Planning Commission 
have been very clear that both the magni¬ 
tude nf nutlo\s as well as the sectoral 
pri<^ritioH in the States’ Plans must fit in 
with the over-all national priorities and 
balances, but the Slates do not seem to have 
been especially concerned over these very 
vital requirements. It is doubtful if the 
Planning Commission would be able to main¬ 
tain even 0 Rs. 7.760 crores aggregate 
Stales* Plan in view of the States' very poor 
responrx* to the appeal that thev should 
c<iiilributo. together, at least Rs. 1,250 crores 
towards the needed addllionol resources of 
the Plan. The Vice Chairman of the Planning 
Commijssion hns suggested that the States 
might exploit such sources as the land 
revenue, surcharge on commercial crops, 
betterment levies, irrigation rales and 
higher electricity duties for raising" the 
needed additional resources, but their re¬ 
action to this does not appear to have been 
very enthusiastic. The fact, fnanklv, appears 
to be that the burdens of taxation are 
alreadv much too high in fho States; 
various expedients of the Central Covem- 
meni adopted upto date do not appear to 
have made anv dent W'hatsoever on tho 
price factor, especially in the essential 
consumer sector, and the Slate Governments 
are naturally reluctant to impose additional 
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burdens of taxation upon the people with 
the genera] elections looming only about 
two >eers further ahead. In the ultimate 
analysis, the battle of the polls have to be 
fought primarily within the States* bound¬ 
aries and with the Governments already as 
unpopular as they arc, they are not very 
eager to add fresh burdens to their load of 
unpopularity by imposing fresh taxation 
measures which would be bound lu be of 
the Indirect voriclv and which arc very 
likely to correspondingly stimulate the con¬ 
sumer price factor. 

Frices and Plannitig 

In fact although conceding sotto voce 
that the inflationary price spiiol which 
has been continuously on the rampage 
over the last three >ears, especially 
since after December 1962 following 
the Chinese invaskm of the Northern 
boundaries of India and the consequent 
Increase of expenditure on defence, has 
been distorting both Plan achievements and 
Plan implementation, not adequate atten¬ 
tion would vet seem to have been bestowed 
upon this vet) important factor in develop¬ 
ment planning. One of the basic sine qua 
sons of successful Plan development, it has 
to be conceded, is a stable econom>. and a 
stable price regime is one of the basic 
postulates of stability m the econumv. 

It has been claimed as some sort of an 
extenuation of the price situation that in¬ 
adequate production increase, cspociollv of 
primary consumption goods such as food 
grains and other consumables on the one 
hand, an accelerating annual increase of the 
population on the other ond, thirdly but not 
the least, the increased outlays on defence 
and development have been having the 
effect of inflating demand to an unprecedent¬ 
ed'extent with inevitably heaviest impacts 
on consumabh's in marginal supply. The 
obvious’ remedy is tbot either supplies 
should be commcnsuratcly increased or that 
demand should be contained to conform to 
the limitations of supply. It is obvious that 
supplies cannot be increased to malch 
demand over any short period. The only 


other remedy should be to decelerate 
demand. The latter requirement calls for 
either a commensurate attenuation of out¬ 
lays—assuming that outlays on defence can¬ 
not be decelerated without danger to the 
country's national integrity, the only sector 
where outlays might have been attenuated 
would be on account of development. This 
last cannot be accepted by the powers that 
be without agreeing to halt, in correspond¬ 
ing measure, the process of economic deve¬ 
lopment. Some interim measures have, no 
doubt, been adopted in the meanwhile with 
ihc declared objective of at least containing, 
if not quite attenuating demand with a 
view to holding the price spiral. These 
measures have mostly been in the nature of 
fiscal devices, but on the background of the 
increasing consumption expenditure of the 
Government both on Plan and non-Plan 
account, these have, so far proved to be 
quite jnoffectual The last rise in the 
Reserve Bank's lending rate (or instance, 
appears t(» have onh stimulated the banks' 
borniwing.s in consequence. According to 
a rep(»rt, the gross borrowings by Banks 
from the Bcbcrve Bank of India have been 
substanlialh higher since otter ihc lasV 
riho in the Bank Rate than during any 
previous rorrebp^jnding period 

The interest market thus ushered in 
appears to hove had oxacllv the opposite 
e/Tecl from what it was expected it would 
lx* Indiistrv and crmtoerce appear to be 
depending for moie heavih, in the circum¬ 
stances, on loan capital rather than on equi¬ 
ties and the slow rate of equity investments 
does not appear to have received any fillip 
from these measure.^. After all. the uncer¬ 
tainties involved in equity investments, 
both as regards the security of the invest¬ 
ment as well as the rate of yield, would be 
bound to give far higher precedence to loan 
capital in a market where banks would be 
prepared to borrow capital at as high a rate 
as 6 per cent or even higher. In the result, 
it appears that the Government’s fiscal 
measures for the avowed objective of res- 
tticling credit have, instead of containing 
demand, been having exactly the opposite 
eflcct on the prke situation. 
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The only pouible device which might 
be expected to have some measurable re* 
suits towards containing demand and hold- 
ing the price line in consequence would bo 
the imposition and administration of physi¬ 
cal controls over distribution and supply, 
especially in the essential consumables 
sector, with food articles behig given the 
topmost priority. In other words rationing 
would seem to be the only answer. This 
appeared to moro or less coincide with the 
Union Government’s thinking at the end of 
the last year before the now harvests came 
in. 3ut with the bumper crop of rice and 
a fairly substantial increase also in the 
wheat crop evcntuaily* together with the 
resumption of massive food grains import, 
the crisis on the f(X)d front has been consi* 
detably relieved, at least for the time being. 
With this the sense of urgencs that prevail¬ 
ed earlier appears to have considerably 
dissipated and none of the States, except 
West Bengal was agreeable to assume the 
huge administrative and other burdens that 
rationing involved. The building of a sub¬ 
stantial buffer stock of food grains at the 
Centre which would appear to be the verv 
corner-stone of a rational and national food 
policy appears also to have somewhat re¬ 
ceded in the background. True, it has been 
averred that rice procurements for the 
Central pool is said to have been ver\ satis- 
factorv.—it has been staled b\ the Union 
Food Minister that procurements so far 
have aggregated 1.9 million tonnes against 
the earlier target of 2 million tonnes, but 
in spite of massive wheat imports, stocks in 
the Central wheat pool do not appear to 
have so far been as substantial as one might 
have expected it to be. 

Various suggestions have been made by 
various people as regards the shape, size 
and directions of the Fourth Plan. In the 
last plenary session of the Indian National 
Congress at Durgapur. the Congress Presi¬ 
dent pleaded lor a smaller Plan as. accord¬ 
ing to him, the poorer sections of the 
people were no longer able to sustain its 
burdens. The Prime Minister was once 
reported to have counselled that*ihe Plan 
should have a poor man's* orientation and 


its objectives towards building the infra¬ 
structure for the self-generating taken^ff 
should be adequatels matched by arrange¬ 
ments for the supply of consumables. Re- 
centl) in an article in the Statesman Mr. K. 
Rangachari suggested that the Plan should 
have a political approach. Whatever may be 
the cogency or otherwise of these various and 
varied suggestions, the fact remains that for 
much of the acceleration of the present 
rate of infructuuus demand with its inevit¬ 
able impact on the price structure, the in¬ 
herent imbalances of Planning, as so far 
essayed, along with the visible disparities 
between investment and implementation, 
have boon responsible. The Planning Com¬ 
mission arc now said to be addressing them¬ 
selves to formulating the sectoral priorities 
<»f the Plan und integrating the States’ Plans 
inlo the over-all structure with a view to 
ensuring a national balance in Planning. 
But these seemingly minor details of market 
conditions which seem to have been vitiat¬ 
ing Plan progress in very large measure 
over since the Second Plan was launched, 
have n vital bearing on the whole process 
which the Commission could on Is ignore, as 
they seem to be doing, at the peril of the 
nation. 

The Steel Muddle 

In •a recently reported statement to the 
Lok Sabha. Shri Sunjeeva Reddy, Union 
Minister of Steel, was said to have confess¬ 
ed that although he has been presiding over 
the Ministry for over the last eleven months 
and longer, he was still far from having 
acquired a full grasp of the subject \fnder 
his charge. That this is so would be bound 
to be indicated by his recent deal with the 
Soviet Union anent the projected Bokaro 
Steel Plant. It niay be some consolation 
that he has. at long last, been able to put 
the Bokaro Steel Project on a firm footing 
and that the uncertainties about getting 
the Project going which had been earlier in 
evidence have now been dispelled. But the 
terms on which he was able to procure 
Soviet aid for the project has engendered a 
very large question mark about the ultimate 
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wisdom of the basis on which the deal is 
now said to have been concluded. 

There is no denvm^ the fact that India 
is in vital need of rapid and rather substan¬ 
tial development of her steel capacity 
within the immediate future. But in a loni; 
view of the matter it would be conceded 
that an oven more vital requirement is that 
India should be able to develop her own 
capacit> for dcvc]c»pment in this behalf 
without externa] aid as rapidh as possible 
In the earlier stages of the studies on the 
proposed Bokaro plant, a very important step 
forward in this direction was taken when a 
hundred per cent Indian firm oi consulting 
engineers, Messrs M N Dastur 6c Co weic 
invested with the responsibility for drawing 
up the project report lor the plant That 
Messrs Dastur 6t Co, with their large staff 
of voung and enthusiastic Indian engineers, 
each one of them an acknowledged specia¬ 
list in different branches of construction and 
metallurgical engineering, have been giving 
a very good account ot the vital respon- 
sibilits they had assumed, has been acknow¬ 
ledged by everv one who is competent to 
speak on the subioct It was hoped that 
the lead taken bv the Dastur oiganizalion 
in this field would soon be emulated over 
a wider area and that in the not too distant 
future India would be able to develop hei 
own unaided technical and lechnologitol 
potentials for the constiaction of large, 
modern and integrated steel plants in the 
country 

That India would nevertheless continue 
for many years \et to have to depend upon 
imported plant for steel manulacture and 
the <nccessary impoils of know-how and 
other anciilanes that such imports' make 
it inevitable and unavoidable, was latgcly 
due to the so tar inadequate development of 
our heavy engineering potentials The first 
step towards eliminating this vital lack had 
already been takerv and it was hoped that in 
course of time the country would be in¬ 
creasingly free of her dependence upon 
foreign imports m this behalf But it was 
hoped that with the work that Messrs M. N. 
Dastur 6i Co had been carrying out so 
successfully in project design. layKiut and 


construction, the country would, at least be 
independent of foreign assistance in this 
limited field of steel capacity expansion. The 
valuable experience and the bold pioneer¬ 
ing efforts of this great little Indian 
specialist organization appears now to have 
been wholly thrown overboard with the 
submission by the Union Steel Minister to 
the demand by the Soviet Union that theirs 
must be what has been known as a package 
deal with India and any Indian orgamzation 
or institution that might be associated with 
the laving out of the Bokaro Steel Plant, 
must be subject to their order and control 
While conceding that Iho urgono of laying 
down the Bokaro Planf as earli as possible 
—this plant, It ma> be recalled was originally 
schrdulea to bo completed, at leaM the first 
stage of U. withm the Third Plan period— 
liad induced the Steel Minister to accept 
these terms which were put forwaiH us orii' 
of the essential ci>nd]lion.s Jor Soviet aid (or 
putting down the plant, h<' should have had 
the imagination and the sense ol sclf-icspcct 
to realise that thi^ was a conditiiJii that M 
N Dastur ^ Co would be vvhulh* unable to 
accept without loosing their standing in the 
engineering mdus'iv ol the country 

That It has since hvi^n publicK aNCruKi 
that Messrs M N Dastui Co would be 
entxusUxl with the icsponsibilits lor drow¬ 
ing up the piujcct designs and lay-outs av 
well as for construction ol other Indian 
steel plants m the public sector in the lutuie, 
1 % small consolation lor the shubb> lr(*at- 
ment that the Steel Ministoi has, in the 
prcconl instance, meted out to :hem The 
fuithcr uiiconfiiinc'd repoit thai according to 
the Steel Ministn India would bo in a 
position to pul down a whoUy Indian steel 
plant bv about 1971, piosumably with the 
assistance of Messrs Dastur 6c. Co. is equalJv 
^mait consolation lor their now being 
divorced Irom the Bokaro project. 

The matter of steel development as a 
whole, we have also commented in those 
columns in the past, appears to have been 
somehow muddling through over the years 
without ^any very purposive design and 
objective Development of steel capacity calls 
(Contmued on Page 69) 
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KEDARNATH CHAITERJI 

The Great liberal 

DEEPANKAR GHOSB 


The challenge of the times we live in is 
not nuclear arms or the conflict of the eco¬ 
nomic “iams" or the lip service to co* 
existence by either bloc. The challenge 
is to appreciate that the two blocs 
have moved closer to each other in the last 
20 years or io» to be prepared even to shed 
some of the starting points in one's politics 
and to contribute to a new world order as 
yet unborn, or as Bertrand Russell said at 
Oxford in 1955, *‘A comparative paradise/' 

The challenge is to believe in one of 
the two politico*economic structures wc 
know to exist and yet be high-minded 
enough to attack public!) the oversights 
and wrongs of commission in one's own 
structure. The challenge is to have the 
best of both the poUtico^economic worlds 
and not their worst. 

This challenge can only be occepted b> 
£reat liberals like Kedarnath Chatterji. the 
second editor of Modem Review and 
Praba^i. In his editorials, and other 
writings, in his lectures, and in his talks, 
one could always discern his passion for 
freedom and the free world as we know it. 
But what endured even more was the 
patient ear he alwa)s had for the other 
side's point of view. This, more than am- 
thing else, gave to his writings and convic¬ 
tions a ttu'e grace and charm. 

He had the historian's catholioil> lo 
condemn both Communist subversion and 
the long chain of booms and depressions of 
the laissez faire economic societies of the 
19th century. He would point out to the 
end-of-the-road laissez-fairists that Ll)od 
George and his championship of limited 
planning after World War-I had ^aved the 
free world's economy. • 
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Ic is difBcult to choose between Kedar 
Chatterji the man and Kedar Chatierji the 
liberal. It i$ difficult to say that one or the 
other was greater. Perhaps to say that 
one was the complement of the other would 
just about be right. 

With him is gone for ever the empirical 
“guru,” over patient and ever-willing to 
share his opinions and experiences with the 
initiate. A treasure-house of experience 
Kedarnath's certainly was. What was 
striking was his magnanimity in entering 
the treasure house so swcetl) and with such 
refreshing lack of ostentation. In on age 
of sermons on the mount, platitudes from 
the platform and the intellcctuars casual 
reference to a recent work which was a 
must for the initiate. Kedamath's zestful 
and kind communication of his ideas, be- 
liefs and experiences was a most stimulat¬ 
ing exception. 

He would delve deep into his memory 
with such wonderful case. So replete his 
reminiscences w'crc with warmth*^ 
Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha, Motilal 
Nehru, the patrician of a politician 
in his living room at Allahabad, in 
his element and talking politics, Harrow 
and Cambridge-returned Jawaharlal, strug¬ 
gling. searching and gradually flndihg his 
feet in Indian soil—these were but a few of 
his rich reminiscences. 

For the writer of this article it waa a 
privilege, greatly cherished, to h^^'e come 
in contact with the great mind. As it so 
happened, international Issues and among 
them the working of the U.N. cropped up 
in conversation during the last year of our 
teacher-taught relationship. As always 
Kcdama'th expressed his views with the 



force and darity which were so much his. 
Q^e or two of his views I will record for 
toe benefit of the student of politics. 

He believed that on the U.N. the 
future of the world depended and the U.N 
mu^ be given a chance to be effective, 
really effective. For this a revision of the 
Charter is necessary. 

'‘There are too many red herrings", 
Xedarnath said to my question, "In which 
regard, Sir" ? 

For instance, the U.N. has chosen to 
remain silent on the competition among 
religions, ft has done nothing to neutralize 
the manouvres of organized religion, which 
even today stirs the gamut of turmoil 
across the globe—In Cyprus, in the Indo* 
Pakistani sub-continent, in ^uth Vietnam, 
in Mala>sia. The Christian Church openly 
talks in terms of "new offensives" in Asia 
and Africa, which because of mass poverty 
and Ignorance, offered big prospects for 
conversion. "This will make things more 
complicated even ’than they arc", Kedar- 
nath mused. 

The U.N. has never volunteered to 
organise a world congress of religions, 
psychologically for man, religion will 
remain so long as his aspirations clash 
wfih his reality, so long as man feels the 
need for the world of spirit to fall back 
upon. But religion should be shorn of its 
compdtitive character and made synthetic. 
In this the empirical Vcdic conception of 
the Brahma and "Ekaroebadyltiyam", will 
always be an unfailing guide. 

One of the many other red herrings is 
that of a country's "internal maf^er" in 
which the world body cannot intervene 
under the Charter. For the greater cause 
of world peace and stability "it is becoming 
imperative to subordinate the concept* of 
the nation-stale to the larger vision of world 
sovereignty". The 1956 Suez Crisis, which 
occasioned the first U.N. intervention 
through an armv nucleus of neutral powers 
was always an impoi^tant milestone for 
Kedarnath. 


A fervent danocrat and a true liberal, 
KNC had juA the right balance of approach 
to the concepts of nationalism and inter- 
nsKionalism. To those who said "National¬ 
ism is out-moded" XNC would point out 
that in the present order of things it was 
not possible to be a good internationalist 
without being a good nationalist. To the 
chauvinist he would mention the dangers 
of ncAionalism becoming militant and the 
misery given to the world by militant 
nationalism. 

Whirl he believed in was that slowly 
but surely the world's nations should work 
to give shape to the vision of world sovere¬ 
ignty. It will be a difficult and delicate 
task and will not be achieved overnight. A 
world confederation of nations was a con¬ 
cept worth working for. 

On the national front he was optimi^.lc 
despite the state of things. His chief point 
of criticism was industrialization in India 
should be slower and agricultural develop¬ 
ment faster. A Gandhian, this was but 
expected of KNC. What was striking was 
that this view had been arrived at after a 
very realistic appraisal of the Indian eco¬ 
nomy of recent years. In KNC’s view 
India's disappoinfting balance ol payments 
position was chiefly due to the big import 
of capital goods for our industries. "And 
yet even today Indian exports to a big ex¬ 
tent are agricultural." In his view a bigger 
emphasis on agriculture with Commensu¬ 
rate development of industry would stabi¬ 
lize the rural population and the economy. 

The working of democracy in India 
linterested KNC greatly and ho did not 
endorse the view that the people got the 
government they deserved. He believed 
tha^ the moral duty lav with the group in 
power to promote consciousness among 
the people so that they are made good 
enough to deserve an efficient Government. 

The task of making the people consci¬ 
ous was difficult he said. It needed "quite 
A bit of high-miffdedness" for the party in 
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power to speak out home^truths ot to 
llberabze the sources of the dissexniBation 
of news. For the consciousness of the 
people to be a reality, the present trend of 
a chain ownership of newspapers in India 
and the rest of the free world was a 
hindrance. The Communist^ system did 
concede that a free Press was not some¬ 
thing it boasted of. So '*the matter can be 
left at that'*. 

KNC believed that the free Press in 
India was threatened. He agreed that the 
existence of the broadcasting machinery as 
a Cenlxal Department was not at all 
healthy for democracy. 

A grave danger of holding the reins of 
power was the prone ness to equate subtly 
and cleverly the interests of the group in 
power with the so-called interests of the 
people. That form of government was yet 
to emerge which was fool-proof against 
this proneness, KNC thought. This pro- 
nencss had reared its ugly head in Indio 
in recent years. 


Brftish democracy had the surest 
foundations, KNC believed, with no stifling 
of opinion and with some 400 years of 
thinking and research on political econo¬ 
mics forming the bed-rock of the British 
structure. 

The hall-mark of British democracy 
was its sub-strota which thought independ¬ 
ently of pressure groups, party or class 
interests, which said what it felt like saying 
without fear of being harried and hounded 
for not having toed the line of the esta¬ 
blishment. which assisted and helped in 
good measure the group wielding the 
machinery of power. 

It is a greet pity that this wonderfully 
clear-spirited human being has been pluck* 
ed away from life at the zenith of his 
powers. It is unfortunate that he did not 
live to write his contemplated book on the 
issues of the day. But his message re¬ 
mains. 1 

There is nothing else to say in tri¬ 
bute, ineffectual and meagre as it is. Only 
this. It was good learning at his feet. 




KEDARJVATH CHAITERJI 
By ASHOKE CHATTBRJEE 


Kedarnath Chatterji was born in 
December 1691. He was the eldest son ul 
Ramonanda Chatterjee who was» at the 
time of Kedarnath's birth, a professor ol 
English in the City College, Calcutta. 
About this time, the intellectual end moral 
renaissance of India was well advanced and 
persons of talent and quality abounded in 
the cities of our groat Sub*Continent. This 
renaissance began with the advent of Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy in the second half of the 
Eighteenth Century and took about one 
hundred years to unfold to perfection. 
Nineteenth Century India had such a profu* 
6ion of talent that one could assert without 
any risk of being guilty of an overstatement 
that no country in the world had ever pro* 
duced so many great men and women with* 
in so few years at any period of history. 
India's religious, moral, cultural, political 
and intellectual rebirth was spectacular 
Art, literature, music, drama, social reform, 
the revival of the glory that was India; 
all found a new expression and an ardent 
awareness of a greater destiny illuminated 
every Indian heart. Raman anda Chatterjee 
in the nineties of the last century lived and 
worked in a setting which was pulsating 
with life and was progressive in a morally 
surG*footed manner. It was a privilege to 
be born in such a setting and at such a 
period of our national history. Kedarnath 
had the rare advantage of seeing great men 
and women all round him since his verr 
infancy. As soon as he could identify 
people he saw men like Jagadish Chandra 
iBose, Shivanath Sastri, Prafulla Chandra 
Roy, Rabindranath Tagore, Nilratan Sircar, 
Madan Mohun Malviya, Lajpat Rai, Motilal 
Nehru, Tej Bahadur Sapru and scores of 
others whose equals it would be difficult to 
And in any country at any time, the eighteen 
fifties and sixties gave India some of her 
greatest men but the flow of that superior 


life force did not stop there. The great 
martyrs of our '^War of Independence'’ 
were bom mostly after the eighties and 
many of our intellectuals were also the 
products of the end of the century. Kedar¬ 
nath as a boy in Allahabad and as a young 
college student in Calcutta shared the play 
fields with many who later helped to shake 
the foundations of the Exploitative Empire 
that the British built on the ruins of a great 
civilisation. 

Among his friends in Allahabad 
were quite a number of young men 
who excelled in games and sports. The 
Swadeshi Club of Allahabad was renowned 
for its prowess in football and cricket. 
Some of its members were very good gym* 
nests and were well-known for their physi* 
cal strength. The older people who inspir¬ 
ed the younger men were also vigorously 
healthy and strong. Ramananda Chatterjee 
was a man of peace i but he could lift and 
throw up a heav)* box weighing more than 
a maund. Once he caught hold of a couple 
of rowdy policemen who became quite 
Bocile when they found that the learned 
professor had a vice like grip. The writer 
has seen Ramananda hit out with a stick 
when a mad bull charged him and the bull 
TCgained its sanity and ran away bellowing. 
Indu Bhushan Roy was a social worker who 
would think nothing of going into a plague- 
stricken house to help people suffering 
from the deadly disease. Once when dacoits 
attacked his son Prativa Ranjan, Indu 
Bhutan leapt clear over two bedsteads 
and swung a char pels to rout the dacoits. 
The dacoits recognised superiority when 
they found a man who could wield a 
charpois as a quarter staff and ran. There 
were other men who could swing a twenty 
foot bamboo to disperse an unruly crowd. 
At Calcutta one* remembers a friend of 
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Kedamath^Kiranmoy Chaiterjee^who was 
among those who beat back the lathi 
charge of the Calcutta Bhaiyas (iip<ountr> 
policemen) at Beadon Square. The police 
ran and ran I They dropped their “fourteen 
pao“ lathis. Kedamath obtained a souvenir 
police lathi through Hiranm 9 Y and it was 
kept in a small room and was shown occa* 
sionally to >oung men who thought 
cowardliness was godliness. 

Kedamath was fond of games; but 
he found more pleasure in walking lung 
distances. On a number of occasions he 
walked from Darjeeling to Kurseong. 
Walking from Giridih to Madhupur 
through the jungle was also achieved o' 
another time. Giridih 1o the Paresnaih Hill 
Temple required stronous walking loo. 
Going round the Fort William a number of 
limc.s of an evening wns a mere consMtu* 
tiunkd. If he did not find a long road nr a 
wide expanse of ruggctl fields he would 
continue his walk on a verandah or a roof 
top. back and forth hke a caged lion, until 
he felt he had gone round 'he Fnrt Wilham 
four or five limes. 

At Allahabad among thn-c who be¬ 
friended Kedornath at all times were Major 
Damandas BabU, a retired I.M.S. ufiiecr 
whoso contributions to the cultural revival 
of India and to historical research in the 
field of Imperiabsm masquerading as a 
civilising force, were inx'flliiablc, and 
important. Major Basu and Col. Kirlikcr 
wrote the “Indian Medicinal Plants’ in 
four volumes containing detailed descTiption 
of thousands of medicinal plants. Major 
Basu’s brother Srish Chandra Basu was a 
great Sanskrit Scholar and the founder oi 
the Panini Office of Allahabad which pub¬ 
lished many forgotten Sanskrit It'xts. Kcdar- 
nath had his first acquaintance with Sanskri'^ 
in the archives of the Panini Office. He also 
had a very good knowledge of books at an 
early age. He used to pull down the heaviest 
tomes from Bamananda Chaltorjee’s book¬ 
shelves and he soon realised that knowledge 
was limitless. Srish Chandra Basu’s son 
Ranendranath was a great friend of Kedar- 


nath. He was chairman of the Allahabad 
Municipality for long years in later life. 
Kanvakhya Prasad Bhargava, famed for Glass 
Manufacture, Anil Mitra, who was an 
expert on rubber tyres, Sushi 1 Chowdhury, 
later on a K. C, Jivanmoy Hoy and many 
others formed a circle of friends for Kedar* 
noth at AllDhobad Kedarnath’s mother 
Mannrama Devi was vcr> particular as to 
his choice of playmates. She was very 
popular in Allahabad Society for her beauty 
and indomitable courage. Her singing voice 
was beautiful, rich and true. She could 
handle any situation with unflinching 
purpose- No thieves ever visited Hama- 
nanda Chatterjee’s house, for the word went 
round that Manorama Devi wos imbued with 
supernatural and divine powers. During 
the Benares Congress in the carls >earR of 
this century Mrs. Kelker a Mobarastrian 
ladv ond Manorama Dovi chastised a 
hooligan with a canc while lhc\ were on 
•heir wa^ to the C<mgress Camp. In 1211, 
she dealt with an unmannerK Palhan in the 
Allahabad Exhibition Grounds with similar 
force fulness. A steel pointed parasol was 
tisi'd on this occasion. She did not mind if 
boys indulged in rough housing: hut overv 
one had to obscn’c the rules of the game 
when she was about. 

When Ranjananda Cbal^crjec came over 
to Calcutta from Allahabad Krdarnoth had 
already passed his Entrance Examinations 
and entered St. X'oviers College as 
a Science student. During hib college days 
in Calcutta he foimod manv now friend¬ 
ships. Piabhal Chandra Gangub, later editor 
of the daib Bhsrat: Prasanla Chandra 
Mahalanobbi, now India's leading statis¬ 
tician : the late Sukumar Rn\. a great writer 
—father of Sal%adt Bo> of cinc-drama 
fame; Sukumar Mitra, son oi the late 
Krishna Kumar Mitra and the last editor 
of the Sanjcevani; Hilcndra Mohuu Bose, 
a Persian Scholar and a crickr’er t and 
mans others who looked at life somewhat 
difTerently from the common run of men. 
Mejda of Nilkuthi, so designated on occount 
of his second place among brothers and the 
name of their residential house at Bhowani- 
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pur, Calcutta, was a great friend of Kedar- 
nath. He was a keen Shikari and Kedamath 
aometimes went with him to the Sunder* 
bans. Mejda, Jitendranath Ghosh, vied with 
Hem Chandra Naskar in the distribution of 
Pan to his friends and usually beat the 
latter by a few khilis. Gnanankur Dc and 
Sudhin Haidar, both of the I.C.S. were con* 
temporaries of Kedamath. Tho. as well as 
P. C. Mahalanobis and S. Ro> went to 
England for higher studies about the same 
time Kedamath. Before going over the> 
had all come under the influence of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore. Santiniketan became a place 
of Pilgrimage to Young India and mam 
were the vouthful dissidents in the field of 
culture who were pushed into an otmospherc 
of song, drama, art and meditation by 
thrir enthusiastic parents and elder 
brothers. Prasanta Chandra Mahalonobis 
exerted his influence over his brother 
Prafulla Chandra to go to Santiniketan. 
Prafulla was artistic and musical bv nature. 
Kedamath tried to induce his brothers to go 
too. Prasnd the >oungest did and Hcmanta 
also, who was a cousin. 

» Kedamath went to England on the 
Arabia, a P & O. liner and sister ship to 
the Persia^ Egypt nnd China. These ships 
had the unique distinction of going down 
one after another over a period of several 
Ncars. The writer travelled back from 
Europe on Ihe China in 1922 and she was 
then the last of the hapless quartet and 
manN passengers cancelled their booking.^ 
on the China. But she completed that 
Journey without mishap. Within a couple 
of years of his arrival in England Kedamoth 
saw Europe go up in flames in the first 
World War. There was no blitzkrieg as in 
the second World War but ZeppeUtw came 
over and bombed London. There were still 
a few craters In Hempstead Heath in 1920. 
France and Belgium were battlc*liclds and 
many towns had no walls standing, forests 
consisted of stumps and millions died. War 
became more hideous than ever before. 
Flame throwers, mustard gas. automatic 
guns, high explosives and air attacks 
changed chivalry to genocide. Kedamath 


had a taste of ^ man's debased humanity at 
first hand. He saw thousands in the hos¬ 
pitals whose lungs ^d been burnt out by 
phosgene and limbs tom by ^ell Are, He 
himself was bombed out of his place of 
work and suffered secondary injury to his 
lungs. He wqrked in hospitals and in a 
munitions factory and carried on his studies 
in the best manner that he could. A B.Sc. 
in Chemistry and an Associateship of the 
Royal College of Science were conferred on 
him by the London University and he 
came back to India after the War was over. 
He was a very handsome man and a highly 
interesting conversationalist. He was also 
fond uf games. Hitendra Mohun Bosr had 
a practising not in their garden and Kcdar* 
nalh indulged in medium fast bowling 
there. Kartlk Dose was o little bov then. 
Their grand uncles, the Rav brothers, 
Saroda Ranjan. Kulada Ranjan and Muktida 
Ranjan were well-known cricketers and 
the Boses only basked in their reflected 
glory. The Boses achieved fame in cricket 
much later. 

There was some talk of Kedamath 
joining the Hindu University of Benares and 
Pandit Madan Mohun Malvivo was keen 
that he .should do so. But the idea of indus¬ 
trial developmcnP overshadowed everything 
else at that time and Kedamath joined an 
organisation that was set up for the pro¬ 
duction of glass and ceramic. He also ox* 
perimented with matches and oihcr things 
and a couple of rooms in the house always 
had flxtures with gas burners, little furnaces 
and various appliances with which Kedar* 
nath and his friend Manindranath Roy 
produced sample boxes of matches and 
other goods. M. N. Roy later looked after 
the motor vehicles department of the 
Calcutta Corporation and ended up by be¬ 
coming the Secretory of the same public 
body. At this stage Kedamath used to go to 
the house of Rajshekhar Bose who was the 
most trusted assistant of Sir P. C. Roy, the 
founder of the Bengal Chemical and Phar- 
maceutica.l Works Ltd. Rajshekhar Bose 
was a keen industrialist but he was better 
known as 'TarAsuram" bis pseudonym as 
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the writer ol some of the finest humourous 
stories. The artist who illustrated these 
wonderful stories was Jotin Sen who was 
one of the greatest commercial art experts 
of those days. But he proved himself to be 
a powerful creative artist too by'his illus* 
trail one of “Parasu ram's" stories. Kedar- 
nath was a member of the inner circle of 
the ^'Parasuram" group as also of the 
"Sandesh" group headed b> Sukumar Roy 
whose untimely death removed from 
Bengars literary firmament a star of rare 
brilliance. Rabindranath said after reading 
Sukumar Roy's nonsense rhymes that 
Sukumar had no equal in the field of his 
particular type of literature. 

In the thirties Kcdamath was drawn 
into political journalism by his friendship 
with Mokhan l.*al Sen, who started the 
Bengali daih Bharat. A group of writers 
worked for this daih whose nationalistic 
outlook was not clouded bv the political 
philosophy of other nations^ nor b> ethical 
considerations of a rare classical vintage 
Other journals could hv inHuoricod, inducc<l 
or won over: 1>ut Bharat remained blcaU- 
fast in its attachment to the Xundamcntols 
of freedom, equality and progress. It was a 
difficult course lo follow in so far as the 
Fourth Estate required the same fuel and 
lubricants as did the other three. Bharat 
evcnluall) closed down mudi to the relief 
of the ungodly. 

In the early thirties Rabindranath 
Tagore was invited to Persia by the Shah of 
Iran. Among those who went with the poet 
was Kcdamath. The poet visited many 
places in Iran and was accorded grand 
ovations everywhere. Kedamath took many 
interesting photographs of archaeological 
interest and his notes were later published 
in book'form in Bengali. It was an 
experience which ho cherished and he also 
collected some valuable miniatures, enamel 
pieces and carpets while he was in Persia 

Ramananda Chatterjec died in Septom' 
ber 1943. It was a year of disaster. Floods 
and Famine swept the land and spread 


death and destruction. More than two 
million people died of starvation in Bengal 
and the British rulers failed utterly to be 
of any help to the people. They remained 
shamelessly impassive and criminally in* 
active. The War Effort had to be carried 
on, no matter who died in what numbers 
and how! This was a heartrending ex* 
perience for Kodarnath and all other 
patriotic men. It was a ghastly finale to the 
British Imperial dramo and all who could 
wield a pen poured curses on the rulers of 
India. 

The War over, India ron into a series 
of organised riots, which the British 
appeared to welcome as a suitable argument 
for the partition of Indio on d communal 
basis All kinds of lies were broadcost by 
the British controlled Press The two nation 
theory was propounded with gusto and 
history became a plaything of politicians. 
The MUdlim nation had its own separate 
language, dros^ and diet Pustu. Sindbi, 
Panjabi and Bangla prepared to die for a 
hybrid Urdu in the name of Islam while 
fish curry and rice faced their imminent 
annihilation to make room for Kabah end 
Paratha. The Indian Press did its best to 
fight back but the roaring rotaries of Fleet 
Street drowned the hissing of the Indian 
cKhapakhana. Indian editors wrote well and 
convincingly but India's political leaders 
thought half a loaf was better than no 
bread and compromibod vsuth the imperial 
overlords. India was cut up into two anta¬ 
gonistic groups which remained lor ever 
the pawns of Western Politicians. Expe¬ 
diency ruled the world. Truth w^as Ipcked 
nut from the Parliamcn’s of the nations. 
The Peoples of the World united to give up 
their major rights ol freedom and to earn 
the right lo pull the chariots of Communistic 
Capitalism or Capitalistic Communism. 
Kcdamath along with all those who loved 
freedom wielded a pen which fought an 
unequal battle. The state controlled radio 
(ind the Party managed or influenced Press 
engaged in what mav be called modified 
brain washing and indoctrination. Even 
so-called oppositions had to be synthetic and 
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made to measure. la such a setting the old 
standards were hard to maintain and those 
who tried to keep the Hag Hying had to do 
so at a great sacrifice. 

During the post independence days 
Kedamath took a keen interest in juvenile 
liteiaturc. He became intimately associated 
with the Mouchak, a children's magazine. 
He wrote many short stones for children 
some of which were pubLshed in book^form 
and were very well received by readers. 
He also joined the University of Calcutta as 
a lecturer in journalism. He was occasionally 
invited by the Government to serve on 


special committees and he sometimes 
accepted such invitations. 

I Kedamath Chatterji had numerous 
friends. They came from all classes of 
society. Scientists, artists, writers, adminis¬ 
trators, congressmen, leftists, students end 
the unclassifiable; all thought of him as a 
friend and adviser. He also thought of 
friendship first and opinion afterwards. His 
views never interfered with fellowship. 
That is why today his loss is being felt by 
a large circle of friends who by no means 
belong to the same camp or school of 
thought. 


SATIS MUKHERjEE OF THE DAWN SOOETY 

By UMA Ml’KHERJEE and HARIOAS MUKHERJEE 


A Makar Of Mpdern Bengal 

We are celebrating this year llie firal birth 
centenary of Satia Chandra Mukherjee (186S- 
1943), one of the greatest characters of modem 
Bengal. A prophet of Indian Nationalism and a 
pioneer of the Boycoli*Swadeahi Movement of 
1905, he played a very significant ra\t in India's 
struggle for Freedom. His educational experimenU 
embodied in the Dawn Society ll902*)907i and 
the National Council of Education (founded in 
1906) have stood the lest of time. His exposition 
end unfoldment of Indian Nationalism through 
the pages of the Dewn (1897*1913 1 which he 
himself founded and edited, constitutes his another 
title to immortality. A self sacrificing soul in the 
best tradition of Indian spirituality, shunning 
publicity like poison, he made a complete dedica* 
lion of his self to the national cauM.’ **Hardly 
anybody has by character and strenuous exer* 
tioni," obaerv^ Benoy Sarkar several decades 
later, *'heen a greater inspirer of Young Bengal 
than Satis Mukherjee. nobody a greater idealist 
and epoch'rnaker in politics than Aurobindo, and 
none a greater philanthropist and educational 
benefactor than Rashbehari Ghosh.'* 

t 

Early Life (1885.1892) 

Born at Bandipur in the district of Hooghly 
on the Sth June, 1865, Satis Chandra in hii early 
youth grew up under 'positivist' influences which 
had been powerfully operating in Bengal since 
the 'seventies* of the last century. That was also 
the period of the activities of the Hindu Mela 
(1867*1880) and the literary outpourings of 
Bankim Oiandra Chatterjee through Bang^darshan 
(since 1872). Satis Chandra imbibed In his youth 
this romantic and nationalistic bias. Receiving 
his early education in the South Suburban School 
and his collegiate education at the Presidency 


1. Vide the author*s Bengali work on 
/arfya Andolone SoiU Chandra Mi*ki^padkyaya 
(Calcutta, 1960) for his varied rote in the complex 
evolution of the National Movement la India. 


College, Calcutta, he passed the M.A. Examination 
in English in 1886 and obtained the B.L. degree 
in 1890. His connection with the Calcutta High 
Court as a Vakil was, however, very short, not 
exceeding two years. 

I 

Second Phase (18984913) 

The second phase of Satis Chandra's life 
cummeoced with his contact with Sri Sri Vijaya 
Krishna Goswami at a hose hands he received 
spiritual initiation in 1B93. This was a turning 
point in the life of Satis Chandra. He took to 
education as his mission and decided to live the 
life of a broAmoc^ri to be entirely at the service 
of the country. In 1897 he received from his guru 
the vow of Akarha yriiti (sole dependence on 
Cod for all material necessities u the spiritual 
obligations of which were discharged by him till 
his last breath in 1948. 

This second phase of Satis Chandra's life 
was associated with lour striking achievements, 
via., the foundation of the Bhagavai Chatuspathi 
U893i, the establishment of the Dou'ri (1897), 
the inauguration of the Dawn Society (1902) tod 
the organlaaiion of the National Council of 
Education (1906), all calculated to promote in 
the young men love for the country and its 
culture.’ Although the Bhagavat Chatuspathi 
was modelled on the ideals of the ancient Toll, 
yet its vision was broad enough to undertake 
other lines of activity such as the industrial to 
answer to the modem requirements of the country. 
It w*as the Erst venture of his creative idealism 
and served as the precursor of the historic Dawn 

Society. 

. 

The second memorable work of Satis Chandra 
in this period was the establishment of the 
Dawn (1897), first as an organ of the Chatuspathi 

2. Vide the authors* book entitled The 
Origiiu of rhe hfational Education Movement 
(Jadavpur University. Calcutta, 1957) for a 
detailed account of the activities of Satis Chandra 
Mukherjee during the years of the Swadeshi 
Movement (1905-1911), 
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and then tranaformed Into an OTgao of the Dawn 
Society (since 1904) and, etiU later, into an organ 
of Indian Nationalism conceived in iU broadeat 
sense. His services to the country through this 
organ were such as any nation could Le proud 
oi.» 

Tiie third mentionabte work of Satis Chandra 
was the foundation of the Dawn Society in 1902. 
At his hands it soon became a tiaining ground 
for young patiiots and nationalists. Located in 
the premises of the Metropolitan Institution, now 
called the Vidya^agar College, its activity was 
d^ided into lhre<* section*—General, Moral and 
Religious, and Industrial. Character*btil)ding was 
a fundamenlal item in the hleologlcal complet of 
the Dawn Society. Ihe activity of the liidustnal 
section is sperially signifirani in view of the fact 
that it was Hell calculated to infuse the twadeshi 
spirit into the students and the public 

even before the beginning of the Boyrott-Swadeshl 
movement in August 1005. By promoting the 
sale of indigenous goods, by popularising sales 
by Jectuies and exhibitions, by r^ulsrl) 
publishing notes and news on native industries 
of India and their potentialities, and .finally, by 
training up a hand of devoted workers aflame 
with Laming pulrioiism. Satis Chandra servcil as 
a liaibingrt of the Boycott-Swadeshi Movement 
of It^lj which dcvcioticd liefore long into a 
national struggle for Freedom. 

The fourth and, in a sense, the most important 
service of Satis Crandra was the organUation of 
the National Council of Education (1906) which 
set up undei it the Bengal National College and 
School in Calcutta nith Sri Aurobindo as the 
Principal and himself as the Superintendent. 
Notional Education was am important phase of 
the hrger movement for Freedom, and in thb 
pailicular a5|M>ri none dominated the stage so 
completely as Satis (Chandra. Towards the end 
of tlie year 1008 he, however, resigned 
his post, largely on grounds of ill hulth. 
For the next live years, his main preoccupation 
was with the cdiloiial work in connection with 
the Dawn Hhlcli lan on till November 1913, after 
which dale its publication was suspended. 
ends the second phase of his life. 


8, Ibid, Pp, 214*250, 


ThM Phnae (1I14.1MI) 

Satis Mukherjee, the hero oi the Bengal 
Revolution of 1905, went into relative seclusion 
at Benares in 1914, spending bis time in studies 
and spiritual sadkana, and drawing to himself a 
galaxy of distinguished scholars including Madan 
Moban Malaviya. Jadunath Sarkar, Bhagwan Das, 
Shivaprasad Gapta. Gopinath Kavira], Jaygopal 
Sanerjee and J. B. Kripalani. Acharya KripaliAi 
was at that time a Professor of History at the 
newly founded Benares Hindu University, and he 
Was specially attradted lor Sdtischandra with 
whom he ^picked up an intimacy’* before long. 
It was Kiip^ni who really picpared the ground 
fvr the meeting of the two great leaders. It may 
be noted in passing that 'Kripalani was in very 
intimate touch with Satischandra's inner circle 
including Krishnadas, (he lallei'H disc*ip]e. 

Satis Chandra’s Meeting with the Mahatma 

It was in the year 1921 or sometime later 
that SaliKhandra saw Gandhiji for the first time. 
GandhijI wa^ then out on a lecture-tour all over 
India in bis historic campaign for Non-co- 
operation. In (‘ourae of his tour be came to 
Blares where he delivered a lecture at ihc Kasi 
Vldyapilha at Vadaini. and Satischandia. at the 
bidding of his Curudeva that very morning, had 
liccn to that nx'cting along with KrUhnadas to 
have a darshan of the Mahatma. A« he himN'lf 
relates, he went on ^ing and hceiing the 
Mahatma as if be wcie in a “Lronce” and 
returned home ”in a s|>irit of extreme reverence.” 

Shortly after that Satischandra saw the 
Mahatma for the second lime. That day he 
received his CuniJcva’s adeiha to offer to the 
Mahatma a sum of Rupees one hundred only for 
his personal use and not for any other purpose. 
Und^ spiritual command from high on Satis* 
chandra called at the re&idence of the Mahatma, 
saw him, handed over to him through Mahadev 
Desai, Mahatma’s pilvale secretary, the specific 
amount brought for the purpose, and left the 
place. The Mahatma accepted the money with 
his own hand and Ihereaflrr directed Desai to 
meet Satischandra at his residence and enquire of 
him If there was any ^history” behind that gift. 
Acharya Kripalani took Desai to the house of 
Batisehaodra. 

The prlocipel tie conseeting Satischandra 
with Cttdhi was* spiritual, not politicul. Satis* 
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obaodra ia Hu yaatH had once leant from hie 
•plfitual tnaeler Sri Sri Vijaykriehni Goewanu 
before the latter left hie mortal frame in 1699, 
that Indiana ladependence would be achieved by 
non-violent melhc^a. AlUiough a political extre* 
mtat and pa«eionate advocate of the method of 
Paaaive Reaietance during the atrepuoua Swadeahi 
Epoch (1905-19111 as well as a dose collolwralor 
of Aurobindo Ghosh on that count, yet in hia 
heart of hearts he had an inslinclivc abhorrence 
for active violence or armed (error resorted to b> 
a band of jiolitioal workers at that time. In the 
Swadeshi days, in the heyday of his |>oli(ics, he 
conscientiously eschewed the path of violence and 
now saw In the Mahatma the mesaiah of the 
new age. 

Snris Chandra's Offer of Krisbnadas 
lo Gaud hiji 

Himself keeping ab»yf from active politics. 
Satischandra conirilnitcd to GandhijiV cause of 
Non-vndenl Non-co-upcralion in a numlwr of 
ways, Besides helping Kn|>alani in the organisa¬ 
tion of the Gandhi Aernm at Benares. Satisihandra 
made a gift of his whole library containing many 
prerioUK volumes to KrlpaUni who was then the 
Director of (he A^ram. Satischandra also made 
a gift of his devoted disciple, Krishnadas. lo the 
personal service of Mahatma Gandhi through the 
instruiTK*ntaliry of Krjpalani. Kripalani was full 
of admiration for KrUhnadas for his sterling 
qualities of head and heart. Krishnadas' articles 
published in the editorial columns of the 
IruUpertdeni liy way of replies lo Chintamani's 
attack on non-violence had also drawn the admir¬ 
ing nolire of Kripalani lo the mlunmUt. 

In ]921. when Gandhiji in course of his 
lecture tour through the country was proceeding 
from Allahabad to Patna via Sa.saram. he was 
Accompanied in his mission hy Kripalani who 
again took Rrishnadas with him. They rcachecl 
Sasaram at about sun-set and a meeting wu due 
to be held there at ten 0 clock that very night. 
We learn from Krishnadas that immediately after 
his arrival Gandhiji set himself to work and was 
often found bolding discussions with Kripalani on 
important matters. The discuHions revealed that 
Gandhiji felt much concern over hU Young India 
'aa Mahadev Dcsal had been drawn by Motilal 
Nehru to aerve the /ndependent. I^ishnadas 
writet in hit Seven Months wuk Mohoma 


Omdhi: *^3eelDg him intent on work, I left the 
room for the verandah outside. Returning short¬ 
ly after, I found him gently discussing something 
with Kripalani] i. Ihe moment Kripalaniji saw 
me, he broke out,—‘Is there any dearth of men ? 
Here's Krishoadas, for instance, who, if you could 
hut persuade him. might very well manage your 

work.After a brief exchange of words with 

the Professor, and without questioning me at all, 
Mahatma] i came to the deci«ion to send me out 
to Ahmcdabad os assistant editor to Young 
Indio,** Embarrassed 1/y the delicacy of (he 
situation and considering bim^clf to he unfit to 
shoulder the greal res|>onsibitilv likely to he 
ihrust on him. Krishnadas humbly pleaded his 
inalnlity lo Mahalmaji and alM> told the latter 
that his old teacher at Benares would he put into 
diftcultv if he wos away for long, This wat 
followed by the Mahatma] i*8 suggestion that he 
should write lo Satischandra and “get his views.“ 
While starting for the public meeting Gandhiji 
left fnsiruction with Kripalani that Krisbnadas 
also should attend the meeting. 

Tlie next morning Krishnadas la'gged leave 
of the Mahatma to go lo Ib*nares in order to 
obtain hfs teacher's permission. Instantly 
Gandhiji sent through Kriahnadas three questions 
to Stdsehandra and wanted to know his views on 
them : firvl. whether in his view Krishnada* was 
6( for selection for the service demanded of him ; 
seeoiidiv. whether his teacher would give him the 
permiMinn ; and lldrdlv. whether be would also 
bless him to bear the biinlen ihrust on him. 
Gandhiji rxpn'ssed his eagerness to send a 

letter lo Satischandra whirh. Krishnadas told 
him. was not nerf^sary. Besid'^ this, Gandhiji 
also asked Kriahnadas to write out a rq>»rt of hit 
Sasaram s|>ecch delivered last night. Needbas to 
•ov. Satischandra unhesitatingly gave Krisllnadas 
the necessary permission and bunded him over to 
CaTidhiji with his blessings. Krisbnadas served 
as the Private Secretary to Mah.iima Gandhi 
during the years 1921-28 which synch ronisfd 
with the most creative period of Gandhiji's 
leadership in India. 

Immediately after obtaining Sgtisrhandra's 
gracious permission Krishnades left for Patna lo 
meet the Mahatma at the Sadaquat A^ram thei’C. 
His report on Gandhiji's Sosararn speech, which 
Gandhiji Hod asked him to prepare just to test his 
literary worth and intellectual acumen, was much 
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Apprecuted by the Mthttnu who Utar got H 
publiihfd in Youn^ India under the eeptioD ^An 
Idaal Report*. 

From August 1921 to March 1922 Kriihne* 
das accompanied Gaodhiji in his historic tours 
ail over the countiy. Gandhiji*e impact on India 
at that time was the most tremendous copoeivable. 
His Impassioned lectures and his magnetic 
personality made the dry bones of Kindusthan 
tn'^tini't with life Krishnadas used to write 
regular letters to his teacher at Benares describ¬ 
ing the important events connected with Gandhi* 
ji*s lecture*lour fiom place to place. Satis* 
chandra preserved these letters from his di^iple 
with the greatest care and later on inspired and 
helped Kri'*hnada<i to bring out m two volumes 
his memorable book entitled Seven Months with 
Mahatma Oandht iVol. 1, 1924 and Vol. 11. 
1927). The work may be appraised as a eontri* 
hution to the souue material of a very important 
phase of India's Freedom Movement. In the 
Imuc of Younf India dated December 26, 1929 
we find Gandhiji commenting on the value of thi« 
work in the following word^: '*1 have gone 

thiough them. And the facia appear to me to he 
correctly set forth and exhaustively dealt with 
The volumes are the only narrative we have of 
these seven months with which Krishnsdai 
deals**. It may be noted in this connection (hat 
in 19S1 an abridged edition of this work was also 
published undei the erlitonhip of Richard B 
Cregg of Bolton, U.S.A. 

Satia Chandra in Chrrge of “Young India** 

\ 

On Mai(h 10. 1922 Gandhiji, juet at the 
moment he had called off his mass civil disobe* 
dience after the violent outbreaks of Chauii 
Chaura, was arrested and imprisoned at the 
Sabarmali station. Two days afterwards he sent 
a message to Krishnadas, asking him to remain 
in complete charge of the office of Youn^ indu, 
and expressed hU desire that “unless it is too 
much for )ou «U articles must finally pam 
through your hands'*. Gandhiji a1«o proposed 
the names of Satis Bahu, Hajagopatachari. Swaib 
Kaka, Debdas and Krishnadas from amongst 
whom the editor should be chosen. He also aatdt 
**lt would be better now If Satis Babu gave you 
the parniuloD to sign artielea.** Tbit oomaent 
roquirw aona alneidatioB. 


Sitk Mukherjoe ww all along against the 
rigning of artklea meant for publication, wtula 
Oaadhiji was always in favour of putting his aig* 
nature to whatever be wrote. Satischandra’s con* 
tentJon was that the publication of the writer*! 
name I by way of advertisement) was not 
consistent with the spirit of service to the 
Mother, while Gandhijt defended his thesis on 
the ground of owning responsibility. Krishnadas 
Informs us that over this issue the two leaders 
often held long discussions with none yielding 
ground. On the IGth March when Krishnadas 
earned to the gaol his midds) meal, Gandhijt 
informed the latter of his decision to leave the 
charge of editorship of Foung hdta lo Shuaib 
Qureshi nhom he described as a jewel among 
men. He alsd asked Krishnadas not to leave 
the Asram till he returned, and said fuither that 
if exigenciea so happened ihai Fowng Indut he 
prosecuted, then the) should try to biing out 
i hand'Wrillen issue of loung India" within 
the compu of one sheet of foolwrap paper 

During this tiying period Krishnadas. 
overwhelmed 1) odds, made a personal tequesi 
to his teacher Satis Mukherjec to come down to 
Ahmedabad lo help him in the publication of 
the paper. At this request Satischandia came 
over to Ahmedabad and BU>ed for some time 
at the Sabarmali Asram. Duting this period 
Salischandra virtually became the de fac^o 
editor of loung /ndm, (requenllv contributing 
articles to it But a«» the stiain told badly on 
his bealth, he left the Asism onK after two 
months and came down to Calcutta along with 
his pupil Krishnadas, where he staged on from 
1922 to 1927. 

During his Cakutta Slav. Satischaiidra used 
to wnie occasionally articles for the Servant 
edited by Shyaiusundar Chakiavarly. “Satis BaUi,** 
records a Sub-editor of that paper, “often wrote 
leading articles for the Servan/. I often suppli* 
ed him paper for writing. He would sit near 
the Sub*editor*a table and go nn writing with 
tremendous speed—his thoughts and expression 
came up with lightning speed as it were. There 
we stood looking upon hii fare that was aglow 
with the fire of inspiration. His white and long 
beard and dishevell^ white ha>r appeared be* 
fore me as* those of i saint or Rishl of the Vedic 
age of ray iaagiottlon.** In soma of these 
articles meant for the StrvofU Sitlih Chandrs 
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offered hit erilxcitm on C«ndhSjt*s compromiie 
wilh C. n. Du* Swirtjya Party. He alu often 
used to be present and lake part in the discus' 
aions that took place at A%e residence of C. R. 
Du mainly between Mr. Du and Gandhi. It 
was through Satischandra’s instrumentality that 
the services of a financial expert like MotiUl 
Gangiili (bis nephew then working as an oftcer 
in the Currency Department) were placed at tht; 
disposal of Gandhiji to keep proper account of 
the vast sums that were then sulwcrihed by the 
people to the cause of the Mahatma. It was 
during this period of his Calcutta stay that 
Satlschandra helped Krishnadas in editing and 
bringing out hli book, Seven Months with 
MahoAnto Condhi. 

Sniia Chandra and Rajendra Prasad 

I 

It deserves to be noted in this connection 
that some of the 1)e»t followers of batU Chandra 
of the Dawn Society, turned out later to be some 
of ihe best and most loyal lieutenants of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Rajendra Prasad, one of Ihe most devo* 
led followers of Gandhi)! was an old student of 
«Salis Chandra at Ihe Dawn Society (1902 071 
where he had received his first lessons in patriot* 
ism and politics. At his request Satis Chandra 
wrote an article in 1929 on **Mahalma Gandhi 
and Religion** for the Gsndhi Number of Ihe 
Danish Magaaine Nye Terge lOilober-November. 
19291. The original article written in Engluh 
was also published at Rajendra PrasadV inilia* 
live in the Hindusthan Review iFeb. I930l as 
welt as in the SearchHfiht of Patna and the 
.Sunday Bombay Chronicle in course of the sanl<^ 
year. In course of that arlicle he described 
Gsndhiji as a ^‘cnlosaus*’ and ^'as a dynamic 
personality in the realm of action.** Speaking 
of his religion, the writer observed : “The thing 
which distinguishes Gandhi from eteryhody 
else including professors and teachers of religion, 
is that he makes no distinction of religion as a 
thing apart from life. Whence it follows that 
from his point of view, the secular and the re\\- 
gjous in life must not remain separated and 
contradistinguished one from anoiher : but that, 
on the contrary, religion must permeate, pervade 
and transform life and ita varied actlviliu. Thus 
Gandhi would ipirltualiae the politica, eduea* 
lion, eommarce, loelal lifa and tb economic and 


snduftrial activities of a country; and thus 
inform each wilh a high common purpose and 
ynake of them a unity expressing ilself in a roanl* 
fold diversity. If, then, the unifying factor of 
religion be given the go*by and a wall of 
aeparation be )>ut up between the secular and the 
religious in life, then, according to Gandhi, 
religion is made tu abdicate Us high 
position, is relegated to a back scat and ceases to 
perform its true function, the function for wh*ch 
it exists.** 

About this time ilOlltli Satis Chandra 
stayed for a brief period at the Bihar Vidyapilhs, 
I hen run by tw o dislinguished Uihari leaders 
Brajakishore Prasad end Rajendra Prasad. 
During his stay at this plHc-e. Satis Chandra 
undertook the work of revision of Rajendra 
Prasad's long article. wriMen on Nnn*Violence 
{Vs. Violence. But as ilMuck v»i»uUl have it. 
Rajendra l^rasad was soon arrested in connec* 
tion with the Civil l)is(»hedu*iire Movement and 
the arliele in llie following period of turmoil 
was not anyhow relumed to ihe writer. Long 
after this turmoil had subsided. Rajendra Prasad 
Id a letter dated New Delhi. Ihe 5th June. 1947 
wrote the following words to Satis Chandra : 

**The other das ) was in Calcutta juit for 
a few hours and I happened to meet Dev Kumar 
who showed me the correspondence relating to 
a manusrript of an essay on Non'Violence which 
1 had written in 19'f0 when I had the privilege 
of being with )ou at mv village Zenidai—I had 
mentioned the matici in nn Alma Kolha but 
I never imagined that it would Ik? the cause of 
OQ much trouble to vou. particular! s at your age 
and with your naturally feeble health. 1 am, 
therefore, very sorry lhai you had been put to 

so much trouble.1 have not yet received 

the manuscript or its typed copy whi^h Dev 
Kumar told me had not reached. I would ask 
you not to worry any more aU^ut it and let it 
come in due course, without taking any parth 
rular trouble about it.** 

In reply to this Satis Chandra affectionately 
wrote thus to Rajendra Prasad : 

shall not worry mer vour manuscript 
nbouf which I had completely forgotten, until I 
learnt somelhing about it from De^* Chandra's 
father, who Knt me some extracts from what 
you had written about it in your Atma Kaiha. 
Evan then, after a lapse of some sixteen or 




so 
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tfventeen yean, it waa hardly poe^le for me 
to Uy my hands on your manuscript, stowed 
away anion^ a heap of foi gotten things. Most 
fortunately for me, a frieeid of mine came to my 
rescue : and it was he. and not I myself, who 
discovered It for me. Only one page of the 
snanuM?ript, hunever. U missing. Looking 
through it ] found that I had done my work 
very caiefullv indeed, although I don*! know 
whether y<»u will ]>e in a prMilion to afrept my 
views such as thev arc. whuh I h«id j*»|lcd down 
towaid«> the ilose of your monuvlipt.** 

These lelUTs nunc than .m>thing else, 
reveal the iiitiinory of the rehttion that exisud 
throughout between Satis Chandia and hU 
distingui*^hcd div iple. 

Gandbijt’s Correspondence with 
Satis Chandra 

With Mahatma Gandhi SatiMhandra** 
relation was the nn^st cordial rnneeivahle tdl 
Ihfii (Iralhs in lU. Even during hia «tav at 
Noakhali in the di«tuihed yearv of 1010-1047, 
Camlhiji kept up hi« contact with Satis Chandra. 
On the Olh llecenihT. 1016. Oandhiji wiole from 
Nuakliali tu Satis (.handra the followmg leliet : 

**Dcar Satis Rahu. 

*^Did Kiishiiadas tell vnu about the very 
aillv mistake I made vie., that vou had gone In 
youj lesi ? How 1 I ante to have that impies^ion 
] cannot make out ex<'e])t foi the (ait that I 
had not hcaid hum you loi a long lime *^00 
can ihneforc imagine my joy when he told roe 
that vou well' very much alive, wrie able to 
have reguldi w.ilks and were able to give 
in«liu('tiuri Ui true '•eokiTs as usual. I would love 
to think llial vou will finish >oui full span of 
125 )aai< whUh I may not do for want of the 
equanimitv |acs(ii)»ed tn the concluding verses 
of the Gild (nil Kamdlirnu I am trying hard to 
reach that state. Do plcasr Hiile to me when 
you have Ihc time 

To this Sail'd hdiidia sent the following 
reply tioni ncuaics on the 21th January. 1947 : 

“Revered Bapuii, 

II ill bet’<»me*'^ me 10 trouble you nmv, when 
you are immcised m the work ul tackling and 
solving. If (xiaeible. an alMndia problem, with 
an expression of mv detailed views on the 
auhject*matter of vour letter, dated Srirampur, 


Noakhali 9. 12. 46. Nevertheleas I propose to 
write to you in outline about my view that 
longevity can be prolonged indefinitely, if only 
the utterance of Ram Nam (the Lord's Mams) 
becomes with the Sadhak, not an aa of conscious 
wjfl or choice, but gets to be an automalicv 
inward process^ springing from within and ex- 
pies^lijg itsrdf outwsidly, consciously or sub¬ 
consciously. This in mv view is only possible 
when the utterance of the lx»rd's name get< tacked 
on to, or better becomes a part of, the Sadhak's 
hiealhing inovemeiil. 

*nicrefore. mv second point ia that the 
Lord's Name or Ram Nam is nn mere outer 
sound emitted hy the Sadhjk but is verity a 
form of vpiiitual or Divine Knergy* 

My thiid j><iint is that when the utterance 
of Ram Nam gels to be Irilimatcly associated 
with the loathing movement of the Sadhak, it 
is liounil to react on the whole of the Sadhak's 
external «vstem, including the mental apparatus, 
w'riplurally known as the Linga-Saiiram or 
5 uksh ma* S di i ra m. 

My fourth point is that when the Spiritual 
or Chit energv of the Divine thus reaciv. when 
the whole apparatuv Sthul tgtosv) & Sukshma 
(finet gets tu be impregnated with the Spiritual 
or Chit energy derived from or inhering in Ram 
Nam. There^ire when that bap)icns. what is to 
u>^ at present material twhether of the grosser 
or the finei variety t liecomcs so energised by 
the Chit 01 Spiiitual eneigy (which is of the 
esvenre of Ram Naml. ihal the laws of matter 
manifesting themselves in material dlsintegjalien 
and decay. Irecome. bn the time being, suspended 
so to say. As the result of such su^penMon, the 
Sadhak could go on subsisting on the objective 
plane as an objective entity immune from the 
<»peiaHon of (oices which tend towards dis¬ 
integration and decay. 

Lastly and fifthly, at this stage, equanimity, 
a Irm whkh you have used, cannot he termed 
mcnul. r.c., horn of the control of the mind- 
Kluff Then it comes to ba a function of the 
tSadhak'b soul life and may therefore he called 
aoul bom. At this stage, the equanimity in 
question comes to be natural, deep and 
spontaneous. 

The above point may be clearer by saying 
that the type of ^aniroity which comet to be 
bom of ihe proce^i of the utterinco of Ram Nanif 



iSong with every exhiletioo end inkaiation of 
the 5adfaak*i breath, far traoacendi in ita very 
nature the kiiul of oquanJmity of which we can 
at preaent conceive, llie reaaoo for it, a» already 
pointed out, ia that the *type of equanimity in 
question ia no longer mind-bom, l»ul la fwo* 
tially an offspring of soul life or spirituality. 
This higher type of equanimity, is scripturally 
known as *Shaiili'. Of this type of iihanti* there 
•re higher and higher grades, of which the Gita 
speaks, i.e. Gita IV. (Pura Shanti) & 

V. )2-^(Naisihiki Shanli). 

« • « • 

I had already written oul for you another 
letter immediately on receipt of your aut^^raph 
letter. But the presence here of o i^rlaln gentle¬ 
man from Chittagong, who is leaving Ih'nurew 
soon for his iiome and who lias prnini»e«l to 
place^this letter of mine in your han<1s. makes 
me eager to jot down my present thoughts, 
however crudely or indifferently, so tiiat I mav 
not lose the advantage of the gentleman's offered 
services. 

3M2.46. Affy. Satis Mukherji 

P.S.-<-The foregoing letter could rtot be delivered 
to the gentleman in question, as for some reason 
or other of which I am ignorant, he had thought 
fit to leave Bt^nares all on a sudden, ami so this 
letter is still with me. of which a ropy now is 
being sent to yourself. 

24.1.47. S.CM;* 

Mahatma Gandhi by way of acknowledging 
receipt of the obove letter, wrote on the Isl 
February 1^7 tlte following letter to Salis- 
chandra Mukherjee : 

“Dear Satis Dabu, 

Your lovely letter. I endorse alt your pro 
positions though probably I would put them 


differently and comprise them into one. But 
that does not diminish the value of the pro- 
positions. Alas 1 am far as yet from that state. 
At the same time 1 am hastening tow'ards it. If 
1 attain that slate nr even come near enough to 
it (and probably that is all that a human being 
can reach 1 this problem of Noakhalt will be 
easily solved. Let us sec what happens, 

Please do not hesitate to write to me or 
dictate a letter for me. whenever you feel like 
telling me something. Know' that your messages 
wHI never l>c a strain on me. 

Yours sincerely. 

M. K. Gandhi Bapu** 

Although spiritually affiliated to Gandhiji*s 
philosophy of non-\iolenrc. Satis Chandra could 
not. however. S4*e eye to eu* with the Mahatma 
on all i«sups of conlempotars politics. Not¬ 
withstanding his great rewivTice for the 
Mahatma, he made no secret of his questioning 
attitude towards the eiljcacy of the Mahatma's 
non*vioJen| technique for the solution of the 
Hindu-Muslim problem. He considered 
GandhijiV whole approach to this burning 
question to l>e devoid of “practicability" if not 
of “logicalil)**. This view* <»r Satis Chandra was 
set forth in detail in one (d his lellers to Sri 
Srlikuntha ]ha of the Bihur Khadi Samiti, 
written in Bengali in 1017. But in spile of such 
differences of views. Satis Chniidra cherished 
throughout life deepest love and regard for the 
Mahalina in whose outward actliilies he saw the 
workings of the Divine,' 

4. For much of the material incorporated 
fn this paper we arc indebted to Sri Prabhat 
Chandra Dawn and llama Praftad Dawn as well 
as to Sri Silikantha ]ha and KrUhnadas Singha 
Roy belter known as Krishnadas. 
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Wb may now pass on to a discusuon of tbe 
xntfihods and siratrgy by which the revolution* 
aries hoped lo achieve their objective. IVe 
story, in all its aspects, is not easy ol cons* 
truUion. Il is jiossible. lo some exient, to relate 
Ihe activities ol the Indian revolutionaries in the 
United States to lh<we of their compatriots in 
Germany, with the Germans and some Americans, 
very naturally, playing important roles. At ccr* 
tain (mints the links with the revoluiioniiU in 
India are unmistakable and close. Then there 
are the attempts made lo further the anti-British 
cause in and from Afghanistan, Egypt and Tur¬ 
key and efforts lo foment insurrection in India 
from Siam and Burma and Singapore. It is no 
easy task to bring the stories of all these splinter 
actions within the framework of a central theme. 
There was perhaps, some tori of a looae central 
direction, at least for some time. If one reads the 
testimony of the witnesses in the conspiracy trials 
in India, the United Slates and elsewhere, or, 
reads the depositions made by the arrested per¬ 
sons to responsible officials, one is really struck 
by the wide raraificalions of ihe conspiracy and 
its internalional character. John W. Preston in 
his opening address analyses the objective of the 
conspiracy and emphasises its worldwide nature. 
He goes to ihe length of saying that the conspi¬ 
racy **perniealed and encireW the entire globe.** 
Discussing some of its specific aims, the prose¬ 
cution lawyer suggests that in Ihe East tbe pro¬ 
position was lo seiae the Suez Canal and reach 
the west border of India through Persia and 
' Afghanistan, and ** . so far as we are con¬ 

cerned,’* he said, *’they (the conspirators) were 
to go in from San Francisco and use Manila and 
China and Japan—and Slam, in here,—as the 
intermediate base for the purpose of attacking 
India through Burma, and also on tbe coast of 


*The last instalment on the Gadar Move¬ 
ment entitled Hard ay al and Ramchandra, was 
published in the May issue of the Mpdtrn 
Review. 


Bengal, particularly around Calcutta.**^ In the 
context of the deepening international crisis Ihe 
relation^ip between the fighters for Indian inde¬ 
pendence and the German Government was 
naturally getting closer. The Indian revolulionists 
in the United Slates and their counlerparts in 
Germany, would, by Ihe very nature of things try 
lo act in consultation. Two circumstances came 
to their aid. First, the growing animosity between 
England and Germany ; secondly, Ihe anticipat¬ 
ed isolation and neutrality of the United Slates in 
the event of a war between ihe other two Powers. 
Much of the planning and strategy of the Indian 
revolulionists working in different parts of the 
world and of their German helpers was based on 
these assumptions. Bolh before and during the 
war this was discussed in various quarters. In 
August 1915 the French Police reported a general 
belief in Indian revolutionary circles in Europe 
of the likelihood of a rebellion breaking out in 
India within a short lime. It was expected that 
Germany would give adequate support to (he 
movement.^ F. Von Bernhardi. one time Gene¬ 
rals of Ihe German army, referred to the possibi¬ 
lity of revolutions breaking out in India and Egypt 
if England's forces were long occupied with a 
European war.^ In another context Bernhardi 
more specifically said, ’^England, so far, in 
accordance with the principle of divide et impera* 
has attempted to play off the Mohammedan 
against the Hindu population. But now that a 
pronounced revolutionary and nailonalist ten¬ 
dency shows itself amongst these latter, the 
danger is imminent that Pan-lslamism, thoroughly 
rou^, should unite with the revolutionary ele¬ 
ments of Bengal. The co-operation of these ele- 

^atnls might create a very grave danger, capable 
of shaking the foundations of England’s high 


1 . Trial Records, p. 17. 

2. Sedition CommUut Report (I9ld), p- 

120 . 

3. F. Von Bernhardi, Germany and the 
f^ext War, p. 150*. 
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pooitioo in the worlci.^* Onunous references 
were also made in an article published eatly in 
March 1914, in the BtrUner TogMatf uiitlrr ihr 
title '^England’s Indian Trpuble'* in Hhh b there 
was a reference to the fact lhal secret mm ielies in 
India received help liom outside.* 

As has 1>erti stated earlier. mn 

months before llu* oulbirjk of the*war the Indian 
leadeiB cm the Pacific coaH of Ameiha weje talk* 
ijig of the iinp(*ridin^ Mai h.'tHeen Enptand 
nnd Germany and cOn»rlin^ their ecmntrymeii In 
get ready to 6gUl the l>aUle> of fimlom. Tlti*« 
idea ond piogiiimme weie )M»|»ulaMred. alun;! 
with the anti'tiiltisfi piopapamta. ilircmah the 
columns of the Htndu^an . Ihls was 

votioboralHl lo PrMon when lathei carh duilnp 
the San pjamiM'o trial, in ie«il> to a ine^li<*n 
from McGowan, a defensi* (aw)ci. he said. *'we 
liace sis or ei^hl *d then* p4|N*rH that make 
similar referentt*s to the fnithrondiig tioiihle 
helw<*en England and freiman^ .**** 

That the Indian icncihitiorii'^t'*. at home und 
abroad, and jImj some foicigii naticmals were 
getting mote and incoc' ftnolceil in j tonimon 
enterprise against the lunkgMund of a woi«cnin*r 
international situation i^ clear from the 
of the SHlilicjn t'onunitter Uepot. Paris in 
lUIS «ouie Bengali levolulimteiies drcid«*d to 
organ he and jmi tiu* enthe husint*^^ of raUiiiu 
H rejiellUm in India with the help of iIh iM*iiuan«> 
upon a pi0(101 fooling. Among other 
the) dcTfdcsj lu woik ill (ooperation with lie* 
ieM»lulionviie% in Siam and oIImt places, to gel 
in touch u illi Ihe (»eimaiis. and to iai«e luiuK l>i 
daioitii''*. niiolanalli (liatlerji had aliiaily 
been sent to Uanukok lo gri in touch hiIIi tlie 
< on«piialoih ihece. li inav U* pir'aiinc'd that 
Jileiidia Nalh Ldriti had undei taken his \isil |c» 
Euin]M* to e«tdh)i»h fii*>tliand coid.ut^ with felhoc 
lesolulionwN and lire (arman hel|v*is.^ Tins u 
lioiiip out h\ M.IS. Ken whom we quote helow 

the end of PUI. the news reached us in 
India lhal the Indian Ilevulutionan Gomniitle* 
in Deilin bad obtained lioni (he Oiman Giueio* 
ineiit lilt* jiiciinise of aims and niuiiev .... K 
meesenpei went to Hcolin. with the piujmsal lhal 

4. /W, p. 91. 

5. Mrtion Committee Report, (W. 119. 

6. Trial Record. p. 15., 

7. Sedjtiuo Cummiltee Re(^rt, p. 121. 


the Cermaos stiould dcdivcT the arms to us in a 
neutral eouuliy nearest to India. We c'hose the 
Dutch East Indies and ladore the end of 1914 
I left for Jaca>-iny hist nip out of ilie rouniry.’* 
Ko\ iHuinc^l within two rnunllw with some 
motiM but rio amis. Hu left India on a similar 
rrbMc n caiK mU ycai but did ned teduin ho&w 
until Hnm* MVtcvn yeai^ Liter.'' 

In th’irjidnv there was ahead) in cxMenco 
a haul core of Imhan reudutionisls brfoic the 
war had actualK '»l.iited. Hai Dayal had left 
Galifoini.i foi Swii/iiland in Match 1911 and 
Ko> ticed on the campu- of the Stanford 
1 liner4lv mat >an I'lanchro. and then in New 
^oik for «oMH* lime, lb* w«i« one of the many 
Indian leiolulioiiists touiichd U|i In the police 
iniriicHliateK afiei the I .'s. \'s coiiy into tho 
war Isit fled to Mevico. In tfie ^an Francisco 
liial fi(*<)ui*iit icb^remis were m.ide to him. lie 
^ul>stc|u* nils toMwd lki« <omp.itii*fU in llerlin. 

\ few ruMic* wci( to join them (loin the I nited 
Nale«. flthecs would be m'iu out on '>pec.ial 
n.i*»sion« to Ihnlin. llw‘ Moic develops wc 

^ha?t Mc Indian cojispiialt»j>» m the t lUted States 
]n*ing **^11 fen In (he Ihibn uioup foi ion«ulta* 
lions and Jiistiuclions. M. N. Hoi who was 

IihI In tfie (IK unisiarurs aw.iv fjmn the main 
cur lent of tin* ImbeGeiman (onspiijiv was. at 
one s|jgi> advrsitl In the (nnmjti \mbdS<adoi 
in china to contact the 'High Coiiunarul.* i.e.. the 
Ic'UtcniH n.u IohIs m IhTlin.'' 

\fe aic* (old dial a ;iounu Tainiliaiu 
(.hampakiaiiMii PjNai esialdishid in Ih^rlin in 
fk loU'i 1911 ibc Indian \a nmal Paitc. I1ic 
oigani/alkoii wa** jtlailnd to tbi torntan t/uneial 
Mall and included ariionu iK rminbeis were Hai 
Daval. laiaknaib Das. Iiiikalulla. Uiamba K. 
< hakiavaiti and ilei.nnlM I.. 1 I t>upla'" Tiom tlie 
ludjinenl given in du' Ifnid l.ahoie (ouspnaes 
ta^t l»s the PMCJial licbnnal wt leam that the 
(KJIM.IM f onsubac IU lal CM New ^o|k W.|s lof' 
w.iidrrig Indian lecolultoiiacb s In t.eiiuanv to 
help in such wavs as tbi*v rould. Nccoidinc to 
die rviileinr t»f a willies', iii tins casr who 
leachetl Keiliii in Man 1i PH\ Iheie wa«> an 
IticbdTi Hcvoliilionau NHieh in Hnlin. I hr aim 
id the *NHicqv was to cMaldish .1 Krpiibiu* in 


tl. M. N. Kov's IfemruM. Pp. I I. 

9. Ibid,, p. ] I. 

10. Sedition Committct Report, p. 119, 
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India. It held frequent meetings, ^‘attended by 
Turks, Egyptiane, German officials, Ccrznan ex* 
Professors and missionaries .... Har Dayal 
and Chatlopadhyay were in daily coromunicalion 
with the German Foreign Office. To carry out the 
revolution in India, there was an Oriental 
Bureau for Ironslating and disseminating in* 
flanimatory literature to the Indian prisoners of 
war in Germany.” The witness was sent hack 
to America where the German Consul put him 
in com mu nic at ion with Gupta and one, Wehde. 
”wliosc particular mishion was to (‘onvey 2tl.0(Kt 
dollars of Gernian money to the revolutionaries 
in India.” He ali>o mot other Germans.'^ 

M. N. Roy descrilkcs Virendranalh 
Cballopadh)ay. a Inolher of Sarojini Naidu. as 
the live*wire of the Indian group in Berlin. Like 
Har Daynl, Chatlo|»adliya) ami Bhupeiidranath 
Dutta had political anterrii«*nls and were known 
to the revolutionaries in India. Tin* Indian 
re^Mluttolli^itii in Hi'rliri sivm to have uequireHl 
*'in Ih'rlin the stAtu?< of the representatives of a 
helligerent |»ohit. xo us to eiiMsI the sup|>orl of 
the German Government for India's stni^^lc 
ayafn»t British 1iiifieiiiili*<ni. It seenofl that the 
Committee |nopi>'>('d to funetinn a provisional 
goveuimeiit in etile. and lielicved that it was 
r<‘co^iiised as such li> the German Goveriiiuenl.”'* 
This was the situation, at least, in liie early phas? 
ot the movement. It may not l>e out of jilatr hen* 
to mention lluit tiiere has Iwen no mention tti 
au)' <]<K'Umerit or evideiue which goes to suggest 
that the Indian revolutioiiisU were try ing to sul^ 
stiiutc British rule over India by the German. 
It is very likely that the Germans were viewing 
the entire H’lirme of Indo'th'mian eon»piracy in 
the jwrsjMMlixe of an albout war with England. 
Their primary eomern wa^ to foment unrest in 
India and thereby keep llio British Government 
and the nriny lius> and harried. Their objective 
was in iho naliire of things, limiteil. At the same 
tbiic, it should be reimnnlA'fed, lliat no one at any 
stag A id tlie cuiispiraov niuvement siiggeftcd that 
tbei'e Wci!« any sn iTi deal l>etwiTn the leaders of 
the Indian group and the (nTmaii Foreign 
Office. 'Ihf aim of the Indian Resululionary 
Society in Beriln was. a» indicated Ixforc. to set 
up a RepuliMe of India. The San Francisco 


Gadar literature did not even imply at any time 
that German rule was preferable to British rule. 
According to Bhupendranath Dulta who played an 
important role in the conspiracy movement, some 
of the Indian revolutionaries in Germany decided 
to approach xUv German Government for a 
national finanri 9 ( loan which waa to be repaid 
on India's securing freedom.^^ This finds an 
echo in the reply of Dr. C. K. Chakravarty, 
Berlin's nominee in America during the conclud* 
ing phase of the 1ndo*G<Tman coni pi racy, to 
questions put tu him in the course of the San 
Francisco trial.*^ 

The indcjwndcnl |H>sition of the Indian n** 
volutionarh*s in the iiiUinl stage with respect lo 
their rclationiddp with the (HTman aiders is also 
bonic out by Job a W. I'n^sloji's <)].uei vat ions oti 
the iKcasion of his 0 |ienmg address ut like San 
Franrisro trial. I'tcslon says that Von Brinckan 
of Germany ''inmivtliutrly called together lha 
Hindus, or ul le;o 1 . the moiv pnaniiienl ono, 
and ask<d them for llicir assistann, or lender 
their ro-(»peration xxilh ihrm U) lladr wgjk ; he 
met this nmn Taialoaib Da** among ihe very 
hist men in the proposition, and nUo Kam* 
chandra. *llie proposition then was not only 
to send nwn back lo likdia. but lo disjiatcb nwn 
to Cermany.**^^ In another jiIikt the pioseiutiik^ 
attorney makes it clear Ib.il "the riioitkimi that 
war was dcclarctl bctw'ccii England and Germanv 

13. Majumdar, History of thf Frecti offt 
Movement in India, vol. 2. p. 4(r>. Majumdar 
quotes extensively frenn Bhu|Htndruimth DutlaV • 
Afrrakost'ta Rajnailik Itihas tin D ngalit—2 vuls. 

J4. Earl K. Sperry. German Flofs rwd 
Infrifiucs in Hte I'nitid States t/u/mg the \K’riod 
of Our HctUrality, Kcd. White and Bine Surics, 
No. 10, Edition of Jul). Issued by the 

Gornmillee on Public Information, p. '12-43. 

. Have you received any money from 
Wolf V. Igel ? A. Yci-. thrtmgh Dr. Sekunna. 
Q. How much have you rmdved ? A. About 
360 . 00 ( 1 . . . . 

In a pupplcmonlal slatement on the next 
day. Dr. Chakravarty was asked : Do you know 
whether this $fK),(XX) whirli you n'ceived from 
Von Igcl Wits furnisbctl by the (Termon Govern¬ 
ment ? A. It was loaninl to the Indian 
Nationalist «Party, and the Indian Naiionalisi 
Party Iransmilled the money. Q. And the loan was 
made by the C^rmhn Government ? A. Yes. 

)$. Trial rerordSf p. 16. 



11. Ibid,, p. loo. 

J2. M. N. Roy. op. at,, p. 2iUu 



the con 0 u]i of at Uut 12 or IS diflereot pUco 
were ready, able, willing, and anxious, and 
actually at the work of aMsIing ihe Indian 
revolution. 

A reference to the iJi'rlin India Society ha^ 
already been made. It may be reasonably con¬ 
cluded that the ne«l was fell for o ro-ordinatinjj 
organization that would co-or<iinate the artiviticM 
of the revolulionarics in different areas, fortnu- 
late plans and exercise some supcrvis<»ry control 
oeer the movement as a Hhole. With the increas* 
iiigly im|H>rlunt role of Germany as the moat 
effet'tKr paymaster, the orguriizalion had to he 
in clo!>r touch nilh the Ccrnian Foreign Office. 
Thus came into licing Ihe Berlin India (!ommillre. 
The hrst Commilloe' cfmxisP'il of Har Dayal. 
Chutlo|Kiilhvav. n.iikalulla, Dr. Hafiz Hhu|)en* 
drmialh Dutla, Gliumpakraman Pilbi and 
P ral * f inka r.'' \ i reti r t ranul h Chat to)>adh y a y re • 
garded ns "'Ihe rno>t active uf the Hindu rfvolu. 
liojiarira in Knrope.*'^'' waa ihe Pn*»ident of the 
Cominillec. It is signiScnnl that there wo« no 
Germon tm ihe Cominitlee. lliU goes lo support 
our >iew thol the Indian re^ofulionary grouj> 
enjoyed a nmsideraUe amouni of irtydem and 
\vn» Ircaied. a I least .il this stage, hy tlie Germans 
with respiTt and deference. 

Tile ptceisM* tmlure of ihe wc»rk «»l the 
Indian re\oluiionaries in fWrlin is diQieuli to 
n'^uTl/iin. It is rtM«oiiuble to eonehide. Iiowner. 
that ufler the eonspiruey movement had sol 
started, the Indian grinip in pKTlin. simx.' it was 

1(». il/itf.. p. IS. 

i7. lititf.. p. lo. 

Ul. Sait FrftnriM'O November 23. 

IW. 1 : J. 

M. N. Rc»v‘s Mi'moirs have a brief seelion 
on Indian llevidutioiiary i!omnu 1 tee in Ikrihi 
(sec. 39). lie gives us the following in forma • 
tlon. Chatlopadhyay. os a student in Kngland. 
was a inendHT of (he lerrorist group to wliteh 
Savaikar licionged. After the asso.'*^(nation of 
Curzun "Wylie he found asylum in Fram-e. aixd 
then 4U1 the oiilbre.ik of ihc' war. moved to 
Berlin. Ho and a few Indians studying in Germany 
formed the Indian Revolulionar> Ci muni I ter. IV 
original Commillri* had as Us Pri*sldent 
Muhammad Mansoor who was a Govcminetil of 
India scholar. Betrausc of ibe olliaDcc v|ilh Turkey, 
the Germans were inclined lo give promitieiire 
to Muslims in their relation Vhh India. Even¬ 
tually he was pushed to the background. 


ri^t on the spot, had a share in formulating 
policies. But much depended on the response 
and the ability of the California Indians. The 
execution of a plan was largely in their hands. 
Their own funds were being supplemented by 
Orrm.vn finance. They were many times stronger 
in man power. More important than these, per- 
hapt, w*a« ihc faci that they could exploit Ihe 
iiculrahly of the United Stales for the further¬ 
ance of their rauv. Much dqjended on the 
ahilily of the group working in Amrrico, the 
cffec livencM of their (propaganda and organisation, 
and (be strength of the links they might be able 
to forge with the Itnlian revolutionists else* 
where and at home. Seenv^. liming, the rapa* 
eily to deliver thi; goodn, the readiness of the 
n*volutirinisl5 in India lo t-trlkc ot the right 
momeiil—all these were nci'c.tsar) foi the success 
of the ambitious movement. 

The Sedition Cummillce Tl<'por1 and (he re- 
roid> of the remvpirary triaU in hidiu have much 
more il* sa> aboul the revolutionary preparations 
in AnH'riva than in Germanv. The reasons are 
obvious. F.ngland was at war with Germany. 
Even Iwfore (he ou I break uf the war the relations 
bet wren (he two were far from cordial. The 
I'iiitcd .'^(ates wa« nol only neutral till the 
beginning of 1917. Imt was pliable to 

flrilbh HUggt'^lion* a- has l»vcn maintaine<l hy 
»oine and indicaletl by ms before. The following 
account'^ may )>e found intcrc» 1 ing. As soon 
u> the war broke out Bhu]>endr;malh Dull a and 
a fwv other Indian revolutionatli^ in the United 
Slate^ riKide a pro|>osal Ut the (ierman Ain(»ae>ador 
lo (hat eountry ^uggc^ting ih.it a Volunteer Force 
of Indian soldiers wUli an ambulunce corps lie 
oTganixed. Tlu’ projK*«er^ felt that this would 
show (heir cinnily lowardi? tlie British and 
friembhip for (he Germans, thus cuunlertng the 
Engltsli claim to and imldicit) of India's loyally. 
The Ambassador reacted favourably and commu* 
nicalixi (he pn^posal to fWvliii. He agrotvl to bear 
the cxiH*n>cs and make tranqiorlalion arraoge* 
ments. The s)H)nsors of ihc move then wrote lo 
Raimdiandra at San Frannx*<> re<tucst)ng him 
lo recruit volunlecr soldiers. Rainchandra 

19, Mojumdar. op. cit.. Pp. •101*409. 
Majumdar gives a Kummary of a "'fairly com¬ 
prehensive av'count given by Bhujicndninath Duttu 
ID hU Aprakasito Rojnmltk Itihos [ui Bengali). 
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turned duwn ihe proposal, for hr thought that the 
soldiers should rather he sent to India. 

Soruetinie after this, a few Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries in (Germany decided tu approach the 
Ucrn.an (>o\rrnmcnt with some proposals. First, 
they a^'keci for o national loan from the Cennan 
Coveinnient which would Ik* re'paitl on Indians 
lu fiie\ iii^ iiMle|M*mlenir. Seioiidty, they »«iu;dil 
aims und Gerniim asslstuiire to Indian revolu* 
iKMUKieH working in different eouiilrieK. They 
also uv^cd the detdaralion of a jihad liy the 
Sullmi of Turkey a^aomt the allies as an itieour- 
agerneul for the Indian Muslims h^iluhij; a^aiii9t 
Ifin Ilrilish. A iiiMin^ iN'iwtm Vrrendra 
Chattupudhyuy and RAron Von Werthrim of the 
(jermun Foreign Ofliee was arranged. (Ihallu* 
padinay then had a meeting wilh Harm 
Opiieiilieim. The wlvde thing look sha|>e earl) in 
Sepleniher iCtJ-1. and n rominillet*—the f^'rman 
(hii<ni of Friendly India was formed. Kerr 
AI he I eld. Fresiclind <d I he llamhurgh American 
Sleamer (!o. was elected I'ievident with Harori 
t'ppvriheiin and .Sukhaukai a» Vic*r I'reriidents. 
and Dliireri Saikar as Sceielarv, 'Hiere Hi'rc 
eeventeen oilier imliiin members on I he eonimillei*. 
W’hen Sukliuiiknr left for India Chattojiadhyay 
MietH'nled him ne \ iee Fre«idenf. S^irkar was 
M'Ml to America and J)i. Mm Her took his place. 
*1 ho (ainnuiltee airAnunl to train |h'oplt* in tli" 
imunufaeturT of ckp)oM\es in a camp at Spaiuliiu 
near R:nHn and t<» ramiliariar them with modern 
wiapons. FW.'.nles. mhiu* in“irdvrs were taken to 
I lie (irisiincrs’ cMmp to C4irr> on anthliritish 
pro)Higancla. 'ilia pro Idem of conveying wea|Kms 


2H. The Cudar Party na.*. already committed 
to the ptogranin.c of »<aidiiip fighters hock to 
Indra. and artang^mnmls to this end liad already 
started. 


to the lodiao coast was discuMed with the naval 
oftcers. 

Other speci6c items of work undertaken by 
the German Unhm'of Friendly India included 
the dU|>atch of some Indian revolutionaries hack 
to India and the bringing in of some from the 
United Stales and elsewhere to Berlin. Arrange¬ 
ments were also made with the Califoniia Gadar 
Parly to carry on the revolutionary work jointly. 
The old Commillec was thoroughly modified by 
the middle of Vj\S. It was given an exclusively 
Indian romplcxluii and cuine to l>e called the 
Indion Imle|H*mlcnce C<m;niiltf'c. At first. Mr. 
Mamur was efe«'te«l President.*' Later, the 
o0ii*e was abufished and the ComjiillU*e functioned 
culliiUivcly. The "iiMlianisation* of the CunimllteQ 
was not wilhoiii signffiennee. The Committee 
lrie«l to organize the rnolultonurics in India and 
abroad and formulaic a common plan of action. 
Agents were sent to M*verul of the eastern 
countries with Uiih cn«l in view . There wa« talk 
of simdiiip shiiH with arms and German militarv 
]M'i>omicl l(» India. Rut the ])lans were not 
impIcnH'uUxl. Some Indian r<*voluiiunurir» when 
ani'slcd lurne<l approscr^. SubMM)ucntly^ the 
Ofti.iiiilliT ilopaimi of a refill ion in India »ml 
from after 1917 l»e<amc more intcrrsled in 
propaganda work "so that IndiuV va*c might be 
cousiderc<f at the time of the Pcucc Trca'^.” 


21. Tills is corroborated h> M. N'. Hoy 
ahlicmgli hr (*alls (he CoamulU*c hy a slightly 
different nann*. 

According to Prestem. (diatto|Ki<lhyay 'Vas 
the IVf^idenl c»f it. I think.** I’rcxton calls it the 
Berlin India Commine'e. This must Ik* the same 
as the Indian Independence Comtniltoe. 7V<W 
Records, Pp. 10-17. 




AFGHAN NATION AND ITS BOUNDARIES WITH SOVIET UNION 

By S. C BAJPAI 


The Russo-Afghan boundary is the 
direct product of Anglo-Hussian rivalry 1m 
the sphere of influence in that country in 
the nineteenth century. Afghanistan has 
been subject to cruel treatment bv the 
powers of Fersio. Britain and Russia in 
modern times. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries Afghanistan was a 
bone of contention between the Saffivids of 
Persia and the Mughals of India. The 
death of Abbas IIJ, Emperor of Persia, in 
1626* ^ve opportunity to local chiefs In 
wage wars against each other. The death 
of Aurangzeb, Kmperor of Indio, in 1707 
not onl> made l<«)se the provinces of India, 
but the ont-lsing principalities becarn<’ 
perfectly independent. Peter ’he Oreal. 
Tsar of Russia (1682-1725), look advantage 
of those chaotic eonditions and captured all 
Persian possessions on the Caspian Sen. 
Turkey was the other eon lender in the 
spoils of the Persian Empire. To avoid war 
between Russia and Turkey, the Tsar Peter 
partitioned the Persian Empire l>etween 
Russki and Turkey. 

The Birth and Consolidation of Afghanistan 

With the death of Abbas HI. the last of 
the SafTivid rulers of Persia in 1736, the 
dynasty ceased tu exist, and an adventurer 
Nadir Kuli Khan ascended the throne with 
the title of Nadir Shah- lie not only re¬ 
covered the provinces conquered by the 
Russians and the Turks, but reduced Sindh, 
Kandahar, Kabul. Balkh and the whole 
country between tl^c Oxus river and the 
Caspian Sea, carried his arms to Delhi, gave 
the capital of the Mughals over to plunder 
and massacre. Nadir Shah was murdered in 
1747. On the ruins of the Persian Empire, 
the foundation of the modern Kingdom of 
Afghanistan was laid by Ahmad Shph 
AbdaU in 1747. 


So long Ahmad Shah Abdali and hi^ 
FUC'cessors Tumir Shah and Zaman Shah 
(1793-1801) kept the authority at Kabul 
intact with good intentions; England 
was less concerned with the affairs in that 
region. Apprehensions of Afghans and the 
rise of Napoleon Great, with his designs 
on Egypt and India, made the British con¬ 
scious of the realities. On the advice of 
Morquis of Wcllesls, Covcrnor-General of 
India (1798-18C5), Jonathan Duncan, Gover¬ 
nor of Bombas, sent a mevekant from 
Bush ire to the Court of Mir Fateh Ali Khan, 
the Amir of Sindh in 1799 in order “....to 
sol ihv stage for the restoration of amicable 
relations between Sindh and Britis^h India."^ 
On the results of this mission Nathan Crow 
was sent to the Court of Sindh as Company's 
ogent in 1800. Though the French army 
had iiecn defeated outside Acre, and the 
fleet had been destroyed bs Nelson, diplo¬ 
ma* ie find defensive efforts of the Company 
continued. In 1808. Mounts}uarl Elphin- 
slonc went to the Court of Kabul, for the 
purpose of concerting with Shah Sliuja the 
means of mutual delencc against the threat¬ 
ened imxisiun of Afghanistan and India by 
I he French in con fed era c\ with the Persians. 
A treaty concluded b\ Elphin?tone with the 
ruler of Kabul on 17 June 180P provided, 
among other things, British aid to Shah 
Shuja in the event of an attack 'bv the 
French and the Persians. Meanwhile Cap¬ 
tain John Molcolm went to Persia to nego¬ 
tiate a political and commercial alliance in 
1799. A treaty concluded b\ Malcolm with 
Fateh Ali Shah of Persia on Janu^arv 1801 
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provided that the Shah of Perala will lay 
waste the country of the Afghans in ease 
they invade India and will prevent the 
French from settling or residing in Persia. 
British Government agreed to assist the 
Shah with military stores in the event of 
war between the Afghans or the French 
and Persia.' Thus a barrier into the inva¬ 
sion of India by France or Rus'^ia was laid 
and the iniluence of the British incrc ised in 
the Courts of Persia and Afghanistan. 

Russian polio in the Near and Middle 
East up to the end of eighteenth century 
was of winning over the ruling families b> 
offering them the equivalent of their titles 
in Russia, and by giving them importani 
military and administrative posts within the 
Russian Empire. With the dawn of the 
nineteenth century, this polics became more 
acute and aggressive. The first three He* 
cades of the nineteenth centurv had 
witnessed a war between Russia and Persia 
On June SO, 1807. near the Kans at the 
battle of Arpatch, the Russians and the 
Persians fought a war resulting in the 
dcfc<it of the latter. English came to the 
aid of Persia, not with arms but with 
sterling, resulting in another war in 1812. 
when Persian ann\ commandi^d bv two 
British officers. Chrif>tie and Lindsa>. 
attacked the Russians at a most inopportune 
moment, as Ji coincided with the cidvancc 
of Napoleon’s Ctrand Arms on Moscow. 
Abbas Mirza. after being defeated b\ the 
Russians asked for peace. A peace treatv 
was signed in Gulislan in 1818 bv which 
Persia gave up oil rights to the territories 
occupied b> Russia in Transcaucasia.^ The 
execution of the Irrah again created diffi- 
cultirti and another war between them 
was fought in 1828 which ended in the 
treaty of Turk mane ha i by which Persia 
lost further territories in the north and 
north-west.' By thi.s treat) Russia gained 
ascendancy in Persio, which she later 
employed to encourage the claims of the 
Shah tu Sovereignty over Herat and western 
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Af^anistan. Thus a stage of firm Anglo- 
Ruaaian rivalry was set in the Near end 
Middle East. 

Anglo*Russian rivalry for the sphere 
of influence, territorial greed of Persia and 
recovery of Peshawar from Ranjit Singh 
to Afghans, were some of the main positive 
factors in the precipitation of the first 
Anglo-Afghan war.* Consequently when 
British Icaml the appearance of Captain 
Vilkovich with instructions from Count 
Simonich. the Russicin Minister in Persia, 
in Kabul, the preparations for the counter 
mission to that country were made. Lord 
Aucklond who look over the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment from bcnovolr'nt Ben lick in the 
month of March 1836. sent Captain Alexan¬ 
der Burnes to Kabul in September 1837 on 
0 commercial mission. Amir Dost Muham¬ 
mad could obtain no assurances from the* 
rn\oy in his designs of the res I nidation of 
Peshawar, and he therefore turned to the 
Russians, from whom he hojH'd to fihUin 
greater advantages. Burnes left Kabul on 
26 April, 1838. leaving the field to his 
Russion adversary In view of this drift 
of Dost Muhammad towards Russia, Auck¬ 
land issued a manifesto on 1 (Xdober 1838 
accusing the Amir of a *Siiddcn and un¬ 
provoked attack up<jn the troops of our 
ancient aJh Ran jit Singh,” ond setting forth 
the reasons of the asacirblace of troops 
beyond the Indus. The decision lo get rid 
of Dost Muhammad in favour of Shah Shujn 
was taken and the British army reached 
Kabul. Dost Muhammad surrendered his 
throne in favour of his son, but the British 
fyjrco was driven out of Kabul in mid 
winter. In a dreadful retreat across the 
mountains it was cut to pieces, and Dost 
Muhammad got back his throne. Simulta¬ 
neously a Russian expedition to Khiva 
failed due to unusually severe winter and 
w^as obliged to retrace its slops to Orenburg, 
the place of its origin, with hoavv loss of 
life.' Incidenlall>, the mountain wars 
between latitudes 32', 42“' and longitude 
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40^, 80^ failed miserably. Russia failed at 
Khive, Britain at Kabul» Zorawar Singh 
near Mount Kailash. In Central Asia both 
Russian and English teconciled for the 
time being, only to begin a fresh flare up in 
the sixties of the nineteenth century. 

The Amu Darya Boundary 

The Crimean War had scaled Europe 
for Russian expansion with the result that 
Russia began to expand in Asia. The situa- 
tion of Afghanistan, because of her uncer¬ 
tain boundaries, became extremely delicate 
when Russia took Samarkand in 1867. The 
British started negotiations with Russia 
concerning the frontier question in Septem¬ 
ber 1867 and recommended the recognitum 
of some territory as neutral between the 
possessions of Bnt«iin and Russia 'Vhich 
should be the limit of those possessions and 
be scrupulously respected by both powers.** 
The idea was favourably considered b> the 
Tsar of Russia but iho Government of 
India rejected the idea in favour of a defi¬ 
nite line. Doglus Forst\th held several 
conferences at St. Petersburg in which 
proposals and ccninicr pn>posals wen* 
placed on llie table hut to no avail. Ulti¬ 
mately, in 1872 Oie British Government 
submitted to the Russian Government a 
statement of iho territories full) belonging 
to Afghanistan. 

(1) Badakshan with its dependent dis¬ 
trict of Wakhan from the Sarikul on the 
east to the junction of the Kokcha river 
with the Oxus (or Punjab a branch o( the 
Oxus) forming the northern boundary of 
this Afghan province throughout its entire 
extent. 

(2) The districts of Kundu?:, Khulm 
and Balkh, the northern boundary of wr.ich 
would be the lino of the Oxus from the 
junction of the Kokcha river to the part of 
Khoja Saleh inclusive, on the high road 
from Bokhara to Balkh. Nothing to be 
claimed by Afghanistan on the left bank of 
the Oxus below Khoja Saleh. 
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(3) The internal districts of Akcha. 
Sar-i-puly Maimana, Shibarghan and And- 
Ichui, the latter of which would be the ex¬ 
treme Afghan frontier possession to the 
north-west, the desert beyond belonging to 
independent tribes of the Terkomans. 

(4) The western Afghan frontier be¬ 
tween Herat and the Persian province of 
Khorasan was well-known and needed no 
definition.^ 

Russia after some reluctance accepted 
the British proposals and an agreement 
was signed in January 1873, known as 
Clarcndon-Gortchakoff agreement of 1872- 
73- Thus the Oxus boundary between 
Afghanistan and Russia was defined. 

Khoja Saleh-^Hari Rud River Boundary 

After the Congress of Berlin in 1878 
the bitter phase of the Anglo-Russian 
rivalry in Central Asia begins, which 
resulted in the second Anglo-Afghan war 
of 1878-79. the causes of which were similar 
lo that of 6rst Anglo-Afghan war (1839-42). 

Russian advance towards northern 
outpost of Afghanistan from the Caspian 
Sea became rapid. In 1676, Kokand had 
been incorporated into the Russian Empire. 
In 1884. the town of Merv fell to Russia. 
Britain invited Russia lo propose a way 
of averting the complications that might 
be caused b> her nearer approach towards 
the border of Afghanistan. In reply Russia 
suggested the appointment of a joint 
commission to la) down a boundary between 
the Oxus and the Hari Rud. In July 1884 
Peters Lumden and General Zcnoloi were 
appointed as boundary demarcation Commi¬ 
ssioners on the part of England and Russia 
respcetivelv. Unfortunately Russians did 
nol wail for the arbitration and pressed on 
towards the Afghan border and advanced 
to Yulstan on the Murghab and Pul-i- 
kbdtum. on the Hari Rud. Before the comn\i- 
ssioners could begin their work, Russians 
advanced towards Panjdeh in February 
1865 and ordered Afghans to vacate the 
place. Refusal resulted in the Panjdeh inci¬ 
dent and the place was taken by Russians, 
while Amir was busy with Lord Dufferin 
at Rawalpindi. Feelings went wild both 
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in England and India and the ImperialUts 
ware again at the brink of war. The 
situation was saved by Amir Abdur Rehman 
who said in a statement that the loss of 
Panjdeh was not a thing of consequence to 
him, provided Russians gave a definite 
promise that no further advance was in* 
tended, and that a fixed line would be 
drawn to demarcate the bounder). **After 
a prolonged negotiation an agreement was 
signed on September 10, 1885 giving Russia 
a desired frontier line.*"' 

After the September agreement a fresh 
commission was appointed with Sir West 
Ridgeway from Britain, Colonel Kuhlbcrg 
from Russia and Qazi Said-ud-din Khan 
from Afghanistan. The work of demarca* 
tion was resurrH^ in March 1886 and com* 
pleted up to Dukchi from Ziilfikar. The 
forty miles strip up to Oxus could not be 
demarcoted due to differences on the point 
at' Oxus, where the boundary should meet. 
Next year in 1687 it was settled bv mutual 
negotiations and the pillars wore erected 
between Zulfikar on Hari Rud river to 
Khawaja Salar on Oxus river.*'' It passes 
Zulfikar on Hari Rud, Muruchak on Mur- 
^hab river below the crossing of Kushak 
River near Pan)deh and goes to Khamiab 
on Oxus via Andkhui. 

The Pamir Boundary, 1895 

The only event of note between the 
Hari Rud Oxus boundary demarcation and 
the Pamir bounder) demarcation was the 
formation of Durand line in the South- 
East of Afghanistan. British encouragement 
to Chinese for occupation of Pornir failed, 
and Russians once more wanted to take 
advantage of this unsettled question ol 
boundary. In the summer of 1^2 Colonel 
Yauoif advanced to the border of Sbighnan. 
and on 24 July came into coUisioo with a 
detachment of Afghan troops under Shams- 
u-Din Khan at Somatash, on the eastern 
end of Yashikul (The Yellow Lake). Once 
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again the cordial relations of the two 
neighbouring countries became strained. 
The controversy was not terminated until 
March 1695, when it was ogreed that the 
Cis-Oxus portion of Darwaz should be 
coded to Afghanistan by the Khan of 
Bokhara, on the condition that the Afghans 
evacuated those portions of Sbighnan and 
Koshan which lie on the right bank of the 
Panja, a branch of the Oxus. The work of 
this boundary commission, though difficult 
was most satisfactory. A boundary was 
actually demarcated from Lake Victoria to 
the Taghdumbash Pamir.'' 

Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 

While the process of marking of bound¬ 
aries in the North West, South and North 
Easl and South East was on, the boundary 
with Persia was demarcated in 1891.'^ Tims 
Afghanistan emerged as a completely land 
locked country and the buffer between 
Russian and British Empires. The Anglo- 
Russian convention of August 1907 made a 
final effort to solve Anglo-Russian rivalry 
in Central Asia. As far as Afghanistan was 
concerned, the British Government dis¬ 
claimed any intention of altering the politi¬ 
cal status or of interfering in the adminis¬ 
tration, or annexing ony territory of 
Afghanistan, and engaged to use her in¬ 
fluence in Afghanistan in no manner 
threatening to Russia Russia, on her part, 
recognised Afghanistan as outside her 
sphere of influence.'^ 

It is exactN here one has to observe 
that neither Afghanistan was a party when 
her fate was decided at Anglo-Russian 
Convention 1907, nor Tibet was a party when 
her fate was decided in the Anglo-Chlnese 
Convention in 1906.** Neither of the 
nations consented to the agreement between 
Imperialist powers, England and the Rus- 
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ftlani and MaAchua. SignlAeantly, both 

and Tibet declared iu^pend* 
ence in the second decade of the present 
century. 

The second decade of the present 
century had witnessed the Revolution in 
Russia* and World War I. King Amanullah 
who catte to power in Afghanistan declared 
War of Independence in 1919 and ultimatel) 
won it in the same year and a treaty be* 
tween Afghanistan and Great Britain was 
signed on 8 August, 1919 at Rawalpindi 
which freed Afghanistan from all external 
and internal interference b> England.*' 

Afghanistan and Soviet Union 

No sooner Afghanistan attained her 
freedom, she concluded several treaties with 
different countries of the world besides 
England and Soviet Union. Lenin receiv* 
ed Sirdar Mohammad Wali Khan in Octo* 
ber 1919. Diplomatic relations were esia- 
blished and SuriU succeeded Bravin as 
envoy to Kabul from US.S.R. Both envois 
ini tidied conversations for Afghan 

Trcat\ which was signed on 28 February, 
1921 at Moscow Soviet Union and Afgha¬ 
nistan engaged themselves not io enter into 
an) political arrangement with a third 
power which would be detrimental to the 
other party. Goods imported into Afghani¬ 
stan from Russian territory would not be 
taxed. Both acknowledged the independ¬ 
ence of Bokhara and Khiva. The Russians 
offered to hold a plebiscite in Panjdeh to 
determine whether this area should belong 
to Russia or to A^ghanistan.'^ 

Between Soviet Union and Afghanistan 
there was a long standing dispute in regard 
to the Island of Ufta Tugay in the Oxus. tn 
December 1925 Soviet forces occupied the 
island, which caused some excitement in 
Kabul. But the Soviet Union made a 
speedy amend and on 31 August 1926 a 
“Pact of neutrality and non-aggression'* 
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between the Soviet Union and Afghan 
Governments was signed at Paghman, after 
the award of Soviet-Afghan Commission 
which awarded the island to Afghanistan.^* 

Soon after the return of AmanuUa 
from Europe a rebellion of Bachcha-i-Saqao 
(son of a water carrier) broke out in pro* 
test to the reforms instituted b> the King. 
Kabul was captured and Amanulla fled to 
India, but the reign of Bachcha-t-Saqao 
was short, for in October 1929 he was 
driven out by Nadir Khan. During this 
period Soviet troops under Gulam Nabi« 
Afghanistan's Ambassador in Moscow, had 
bombed the frontier post of Fatta-Kissar 
and the infantry crossed Amu-Darya 
(Oxus) and captured Manar-i*Sherif and 
then Tashkurgan. But when the strong 
Government of Nadir Khan was establish¬ 
ed. the relations with Soviet Union be¬ 
came normal.** 

After the war Soviet interest in 
Afghanistan became active once again, and 
several agreements were signed between 
the two governments. An agreement In 
regard to i^undar^ was signed between M. 
Molotov and Sultan Ahmad Khan, the 
Afghan Ambassador, in Moscow, on 13 
June, 1946. B) this agreement boundary 
along the Amu Dana (Oxus) and Panja 
river was redefined It provided the in¬ 
corporation in the U.SS.R. of the Kushka 
district which was ceded to Afghanistan 
earlier in 1921. The new agreement esta¬ 
blished the boundar> which existed be¬ 
tween Afghanistan and Russia before 
1917.*' 

The formation of Pakistan brought 
Pakhtoonistan question to the forefront, 
Soviet-Afghan relations after the emergence 
of Khrushchev to power are more of 
'economic co-operation and cordialit). 
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Joint Management Councils are at pre- 
tent functioning in B1 industrial undertake 
Inga: 25 in the public sector and 56 in the 
private g^tor. There has been progress; 
but it has not been satisfactory. While it 
was hoped to set up joint management 
oouncils in all the industrial establishments 
found suitable for the purpose, only a few 
have taken the initiative. At the 2(Hh ses¬ 
sion of the Indian Labour Conference, the 
Union Minister for Labour and Emplojuient 
also dwelt on the slow progress of imple¬ 
mentation of the scheme. He said that he 
was deeply concerned over the fact that the 
progress achieved so far with regard to the 
scheme had been rather limited. Though 
the experience in this connection has been 
far from discouraging yet he felt there was 
not enough enthusiasm or seriousness 
about it. Lately some resistance had been 
developing. Ideological considerations were 
being imported into the disciissions which 
were relevant only to a capitalist society. 
Hg further said that there was nothing 
very radical in the scheme. Its three main 
ingredients: supply of information about 
the working of a concern; consultation re¬ 
garding major developments in the enter¬ 
prise ; and management of certain welfare 
activities—could cause no pan^ of con¬ 
science even in countries which were not 
committed to socialist ideas. 

What is this scheme of worker's parti- 
cipatipn in management ? What are its 
objectives and main forms ? What are the 
conditions for the success of the scheme 
and how for these are present in the Indian 
economy of to-day ? M^at are the advan¬ 
tages expected to flow from the scheme ? 
And what weaknesses. If any, the actual 
working of the scheme have revealed ? 
These and related questions are sought to 
be answered below. Before doing that, 
however, a short history of the evolution 
of the scheme would be in order. 


History of the Evolution of the Scheme 

Worker’s participation in management 
has been truly called one faceW-and an im¬ 
portant facet at that—of industrial demo¬ 
cracy. Hence it is little wonder that the 
Second Five Year Plan aiming to establish 
a socialist pattern of society and democra¬ 
tic socialism, has given pride of place to 
the scheme *for the successful implementa¬ 
tion of the Plan*. It has also l^en com¬ 
mended in the Third Five Year Plan. In 
the Industrial Policy Resolution, 1956, it 
has been observed: Tn a Social Democracy 
labour is a partner in the common task of 
development and should participate in it 
with enthusiasm. There should be joint 
consultations and workers and technicians 
should, wherever possible, be associated 
progressively with Management.** 

As sufficient experience and informa¬ 
tion was not available in India vis-a-vis 
such scheme, the Government of India 
appointed a Study Group^under chairman¬ 
ship of Mr. Vishnu Sahay, then Secretary 
Ministry of Labour—to: (i) study the ex¬ 
perience in Labour—Management Co¬ 
operation within the country and (ii) depute 
an Expert Team to European countries for 
drawing on foreign experience on the sub¬ 
ject. A Study Group was, therefore, sent in 
1956 to some foreign countries like UK, 
Sweden, France, Belgium, Yugoslavia and 
Germany. (It may be noted, incidentally, 
that it was in the last-named country that 
some of the boldest steps in this field were 
taken during the post-war period with the 
passage of the now historic Co-Determina¬ 
tion Laws). 

The ISth session of the Indian Labour 
Conference held in July, 1957, accepted all 
the recommendations of the Study Group 
and set up a smaU Tripartite Sub- 
Commlttep to work out the details of 
the scheme. The Indian labour Confer- 



ence, however, did not accept the recom¬ 
mendations for enacting any legislation on 
the subject and desired that the scheme 
should be voluntarily introduced. On the 
basis of the recommendations of the Tri¬ 
partite Sub-Committee, the 16th session of 
the Standing Labour Committee (Oct. 1957) 
drew up a Draft Model Agreement regard¬ 
ing the establishment of Councils of 
Management, their constitution, functions 
and responsibilities. 

This was followed by e Seminar on 
Labour—Management Co-operation in early 
1958, which was attended by representatives 
of cmplo>ers and workers from 24 units 
(out of 50) which Were chosen for setting 
up such Joint Management Councils—and 
In which such Councils were already func¬ 
tioning. With a view to review the pro¬ 
gress and bhare the experience of these 
units, a Second Seminar on Labour- 
Management Co-operation was convened in 
March, 1960. The consensus at this Semi¬ 
nar was that the bcheme had crossed the 
pilot stage and ma^ be extended to as many 
unjts as possible 

With this background, the Third Five 
ITcar Plan enthusiastically recommended 
setting up of such Joint Management Coun¬ 
cils in all industrial undertakings found 
suitable for the purpose, so that progres¬ 
sively ‘*]n the course of a iew \ears, it may 
become a normal feature of the industrial 
system.'* The voluntary character of the 
scheme was to be maintained. (Here it mav 
be noted in passing that apart from the 
above two ofTiciel Seminars, two more 
Seminars, on non-official level, were held at 
Bombay on the subject: first on June 8-9, 
1962, and the second on May 15-16, 1964). 


Objectives 

The Five Year Plan lays down the 
following objectives of increased associa¬ 
tion of labour with management: 

(i) Providing increased productivity 
for the general benefit of the 
enterprise, the cnplo>eef and 
the community; • 


(11) Giving employees a better un¬ 
derstanding of their role in the 
working of the Industry and of 
the process of production; and 
(iii) Satiny ing the worker’s urge for 
self expression, thus leading to 
industrial peace, better relations 
and increased co-operation. 


Forms of Tariidpation* 

Workers* participation in management 
can assume various forms; but of these 
two are most prominent: (i) Workers repre¬ 
sentation on the Board of Directors ; end 
(il) Joint Management Councils 

Representation of workers on the Board 
of Directors is rarel) practised in 
India: DCM being one of the very few ex¬ 
ceptions in the private sector. It is be¬ 
cause this form of worker's participation is 
open to serious objections Firstly, the 
^ard of Directors is usually concerned with 
matters of policy, which are not of immedi¬ 
ate concern to workers. Secondly, the 
average union leader in India Is at present 
not equipped, either b> education or train¬ 
ing, to comprehend matters of technical 
and managerial nature, which the Board of 
Directors is called upon to deal with. As a 
result, the worker's nominee is reduced to 
the position of a mere passive spectator; 
so that high expectations of labour raised 
on account of this experiment are dashed to 
the ground, resulting in mutual recrimina¬ 
tions and accusation of the worker’s 
nominee on the Board being 'bought over* 
by the management. 

On account of these difficulties, the Five 
Year Plan has recommended Joint Manage¬ 
ment Councils as the most suitable form of 
worker-managemetft collaboration for the 
country : these Councils tb consist of re¬ 
presentatives of 'management, technic imis 
and workers.’ This is also corroborated by 
the report of the Study Group referred to 
above. It favoured a single Council for the 
undertaking as a whole, provided it is not 
made up of units at different places. Out¬ 
siders may be necessary in the beginning, 
but their number should be restricted. 


f^netioitf of Joint Monjgeme&t Cooadb 

Firstly, there is consenstis of opinion 
that matters which are subject to coUec* 
tive bargaining, like service conditions, 
wages, bonus, etc., should be excluded from 
the purview of these Councils. Secondly, 
their functions should be of an advisory 
character. For example, the Five Year 
Plan, speaking of the role of these Councils, 
lays down that these 'should be entitled to 
dlMUSS various matters pertaining to the 
establishment and to recommend steps for 
its better working.' The Study Group report 
allocates general functions like alterations 
in standing orders; retrenchment; ration¬ 
alisation ; disciplinary matters etc., to these 
Councils; at the same time emphasising the 
importance of furnishing these Councils 
with information on the i^nancial position 
of the undertaking. As against the purely 
advisory role envisaged for these Council 
in the Five Year Plan, the said report 
favours delegation of more administrative 
responsibility to them, particularly with re¬ 
gard to administration of welfare measures, 
supervision of safety practices, operation of 
vocational training and apprenticeship 
schemes etc. 

Conditions lor the Success of the Scheme 

There are various conditions which 
must be satisfied if the experiment of Joint 
Management Councils is to be successful: 
in their absence the whole scheme may 
tbpple like a house built on sand ; mere 
pious wishes, howsoever well-intentioned, 
are no substitute for these conditions: 

(i) The need for an intensive edu¬ 
cational campaign tb rouse both 
workers and management to the 
importance of the scheme. 

(ii) Joint consultation should be 'in¬ 
built' rather than super-imposed 
from outside. Moreover, this 
joint consultation should be prac¬ 
tised at all levels. 

(iii) Reorientation of attitude on the 

part of both parties: this is 
fundamental as with the present 
antagonistic attitude of the 


parties, the scheme has no 
chance. Both parties must have 
faith in each other. 

(iv) There should be strong self* 
confident trade unions closely 
connected with the machinery of 
participation. 

(v) Employers must, on no account, 
use this scheme to undermine 
Trade Unionism ; nor is it to be 
looked upon as a substitute for 
impxiovement in working condi¬ 
tions. 

(vi) Last but not the least, there 
should be equitable distribution 
of the gains following increased 
production, between the twri 
parties—as such increased pro¬ 
duction is one of 1hc primary 
objectives of the whole scheme. 

Somt Observations 

An impartial review of the working of 
these joint-management councils in the 81 
industrial undertakings, referred to above, 
will reveal that the scheme has certainly 
run into difficulties and the great expecta¬ 
tions with which the whole experiment 
was launched are far from being realised. 
Of course, there is a whole spectrum of 
undertakings, both in the private is well 
as public sector, from units where the 
scheme has been working very successfully 
to units where it is more or less on paper 
only; hence generalisations are not easy. 
The fanfare with which the scheme was 
launched in HMT in 1958, and its notorious 
failure subsequently, is now a part of his¬ 
tory. In the public sector (Central) there 
are only three units in which these Joint- 
Management Councils have been set up, 
vi 2 ., the Nahan Foundry, Nahan; Bermo Col¬ 
liery of DVC: and Hindustan Cables. Cal¬ 
cutta. But these are all unimportant units. 
Ot the major public sector units, under the 
Central sphere, there is not even one in 
which thes^ Councils have been functioning 
even today. Nor is the record of State 
public sector, in this respect, any more 
encouraging. For example, in the Andhra 
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Pradesh Road IVanaport Corporation and 
Nizam Sugar Factory in the State of AP., 
and Government Cement Factory, Mirzapur, 
in the State of UP, the respective State 
Governments agreed to set up these Joint- 
Management Councils, but nothing substan¬ 
tia] came out of it. 

There are, of course, peculiar difficul¬ 
ties—apart from the general ones which 
we shall deal with below—in sotting up such 
Joint-Management Councils in public- 
sector undertakings. To begin with, there 
is an insufficient understanding of the 
scheme at the local management level, 
where the scheme is held to involve (errone¬ 
ous!}) some delegation of managerial res¬ 
ponsibilities. Secondly, most of these pub¬ 
lic sector undertokings are manned by ad¬ 
ministrators who are averse to the ver> 
idea of consulting their subordinates across 
the tabic. Thus this bureaucratic attitude 
stands in the was of successful functioning 
oi the Councils in the public sector. 

But is the record of private sector in 
this respect any belter ? Employers in 
general have o lot of misunderstanding and 
suspicion regarding this scheme. To the 
management the ven phrase ‘worker's parti¬ 
cipation in manugemenV conjures up a 
vision of allempled interference b\ worker'.s 
representatives in the managemenl deci¬ 
sions. Tr) these be added the following 
further difficulties: the mulUpliciiy of 
trade unions ; inVer-union and group rivalrv 
among imioni»; absence of good record of 
industrial relations; lack of education 
among the workers; the ver> nomenclature 
of the scheme: existence of too manv 
committees simultaneously (Works Commi- 
(lee etc.,) and preference for informal 
consultation. 

Another serious handicap relates to 
Union leadership which has had bltle. if 
any, training to handle various complicated 
issues which the scheme would thrust upon 
them. Instances of trade unions being 
indifferent towards or even opposed to the 
setting up of these Councib are not want- 
ing-^as in the case of Advance Mills. 
Ahmedabad. There is an uncahed for 
apprehension in the minds bf some union 


leaders that the setting up of these Joint- 
Management Councils will reduce their in¬ 
fluence as trade union leaders and thus 
bring down their political status and lower 
their bargaining power. 

These difficulties were indeed taken into 
account at the 15ih Session of the Indian 
Labour Conference and the two Seminars 
OR Labour Management Co-operation, re¬ 
ferred to above. To counter these difficul¬ 
ties, the existence of a strong trade union, 
a foir record of industrial relations ; and 
intensification of the Workers* Education 
Scheme were considered as prc-requisite 
for the success of the schemi*. Further¬ 
more, these Joint Management Councils 
should be entrusted with effective respon¬ 
sibility to discharge their functions—what¬ 
ever these are; and the participants, espe¬ 
cially the worker's repre.sentalives, must be 
aroused to 'akc active interest in the day- 
to-day deliberations of the Councils. 

In view of the above-mentioned diffi¬ 
culties. is the Government lustificd in using 
compulsion, through leciislativo enactment, 
for the success of the scheme ? The Study 
OrouD I'hlle in favour of permis.sivc legis¬ 
lation on the subject held it ‘to be a mistake 
to apph compulsion in the field'. This 
a^pec' was also discussed at the 15th Ses¬ 
sion of Indkin Labour Conference which 
dccicled—on the insistence of the employers 
proun—tha’ before any legislation is enac¬ 
ted in the field, the scheme bo voluntarily 
Inetl {r>r a few \ears in selected units, both 
in the private as well as public sector. The 
present sentiment is certainly against any 
legisletiYc enactment in the field. 

Conclusion 

But how far the experiment has suc¬ 
ceeded ? There are, no doubt, severe cri¬ 
tics of the scheme who hold that the expen- 
ment has already proved a failure as illus¬ 
trated by the working of existing Councils. 
It is an open secret that the high expecta¬ 
tions aroused by this experiment, in the 
initial stages, are being belied. In some 
of the industrial units selected for this ex¬ 
periment, the Council's record of meetings 
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has been quite irregular; while complaints* 
from workers representatives* regarding 
indifference to their views* are not lacking. 
In fact, some of the industrial units sclecU 
M, both in the public as well as private 
sector, are reported to be having second 
thoughts vi54*vis the whole scheme. To 
the critics, all this is not at all surprising as 
the basic conditions for the success of the 
scheme are lacking at present. They point 
out the utter failure of the Works Com¬ 
mittees ; in the light of that failure, these 
critics hold* any fond expectation that these 
Councils^wilh much complicated function¬ 
ing—will meet a different fate is nothing 
short of wishful thinking. The odds, if 
anything, are grediet against the successful 
functioning of those Joint Management 
Councils, as compared to those against the 
Works Committees—with their much 
simpler functions. The critics would rather 
have the problem tackled in stages: first, 
educating the management and the workers 
regarding Ibelr respective role in the now 
set-up of a Welfare Stale, thereby reorien¬ 
tating their mutual attitudes. This is essen¬ 
tially a slow process which is likely to take 


time. According to tliem any attempt, by 
legislation or otherwise, to precipitbte 
matters in this respect by instituting 
officially sponsored schemes of worker- 
management co-operation would be putting 
the cart before the horse. 

This* of course, is only one side of the 
picture. Evaluation studies made of the 
actual working of these Joint-Management 
Councils have revealed that these Councib 
are rendering very useful service—especially 
in improvement in productivity and quality 
of production. These studies have been 
completed in respect of 30 units—out of 81 
units where the scheme is working at 
present. These st^idiek have proved that 
these Joint-Management Councib are an 
Important instrument of labour policy for 
healthier economic growth and industrial 
progress. Thc^ studies have further 
revealed that wherever Joint-Management 
Councils have worked well, they have 
resulted, In varying degrees, in better 
industrial relations, a more stable force, 
increased productivity, reduction in waste, 
better profits and a closer understanding 
between the management and the workers. 



THE MOGUAL STATE PRISONS 

Prof. ATULANANDA SEK 


The Mogbal Emperors had three State 
Prisons for the confinement of the members 
of the Royal Family, and other notable and 
influential persons. These were the Fort 
of Gwalior, the Fort of Ranthambhor. and 
the Fort of Rotas (Rotasgarh). ell of which 
were impregnable in those days. 

The Fort of Gwaliof 

The Fort of Gwalior had several gates. 
About the fourth and highest gate stands 
the figure of an elephant dexterously cut 
out of stone. This is known es the 
“Hathipur* or Elephant “Gateway”. There 
is a vast staircase leading to it. This gate 
was most sumptuously built of green and 
blue stone. the top of the fort are 
several gilded turrets, which shine brilliant¬ 
ly, Here the Governor of the Fort dwelt 
and here also State Prisoners were confined. 
The Princes whose heads were not cut off 
by the Monarch for prudential reasons were 
confined here, and daily given the potion 
of Poust for drink. This poust was nothing 
but poppy-heads crush^ and soaked for 
a night in water. A large cup of this 
beverage was brought to them early in the 
morning, and they were not given anything 
to eat unless it was swallowed. This drink 
emaciated the wretched victims, who lost 
their strength and intellect by slow degrees, 
became torpid and senseless, and ultimately 
died. 

We have had no instances of Akbar, 
Jahangir or Shah Jahan using it for the 
lodgment of political prisoners. But 
Aurangzeb used it extensively for keeping 
his rivals of the Royal blood, and others of 
great infiuence, whom he had not the 
courage to execute immediately in«a public 
manner, confined here. It^ was by this 


means (by giving the potion of Poust daily 
for drink) that the slow deaths of Sulaiman 
Shikoh and Sipirh Shikoh, sons of Dara 
were contrived. 

The Poust administered to the impri¬ 
soned Princes was meant for the mem^rs 
of the Ro>al Family, as being a more secret 
death, free from the outward signs of laying 
violent hands upon one of the Blood Royal. 
Murad Baksh, and Sultan Muhammad, 
eldest son of Aurangzeb, were confined in 
the Fort of Gwalior, where the latter died 
in 1676. Murad Baksh was later executed 
on a charge of murder. 

Fort of Ranthanibbor 

The Fort of Rani ham bhor was the 
second State Prison. It was a picturesque 
rock fortress In the Jaipur State, formerly 
a stronghold of the Raja of Bundi, who 
transferred It to Akbar. Here all persons 
condemned to death were sent by the 
Emperor. The prisoners were kept confin¬ 
ed in this Fort for about two months, after 
which the Governor of the Fort brought 
them out. and placed them on the top of 
the wall after having caused them to drink 
some milk, a decoction of the milky juice 
of the poppy to render them insensible, 
threw them down headlong on the focl^ 
beneath. 

Fort of Rotas 

4 

The third Prison Fortress was in the 
Fcrt of Rotas (Rotasgarh, about 30 miles 
south of Sassaram, in the district of Shaha- 
bad, Bihar), 1490 ft. above the level of the 
adjacent country. Those condemned to 
Imprisonment for life were sent to this 
State Prison. They very seldom could 




manage Xo escape Emperor Shah Jahan 
on many an occasion made use of this 
State Piison bv sending his guilt> and un- 
popular officers there The Stale Prison of 
Rotas was like the Bastile of France, and 
the Tower ol London of England, the State 
Prisons of those countries, and m some res¬ 
pects like the pnson at Port Blair during 
the British regime in India 


I had visited the Forts of Gwalior and 
Rotas more than once with my students, 
and we were shown the rooms where Murad 
Baksh. Sultan Muhammad, and Dara*s sons 
were lodged, and we felt very unhappy and 
sad thinking of their miserable fate We 
were also shown the place where the State 
prisoners were kept confined in the Fort of 
Rotas 





THE raOBLEM OF VIETNAM 

Prof. S. L. AUDICHARYA 


Vietnam is confronting not only Presi¬ 
dent Lyndon Johns^ with the gravest 
decision of his career as the President of 
United States of America, but the problem 
has assumed today great significance for the 
people of South East Asia, and India in 
particular, who are menaced by Chinese 
policy of expansionism. China has to be 
cont^ned. Her policy of politicsl d(Hnina« 
lion probably with ultimate intentions of 
territorial aggression has to be taken 
serious note of, if the existing imbalance in 
the political equation of different countries 
has to be set right. There cannot be two 
opinions regarding the right of self deter* 
mination being conceded to every nation 
and people, with a view to evolve a polity 
of peaceful co-existence founded on justice. 
What is essential is that the concession 
to the right of self-determination might 
not turn itself, into a mockery, in the face 
of political manoeuvering and the attached 
strings being pulled from different nerve- 
centres. The perfect atmosphere of free¬ 
dom and liberty must precede any such 
concession being applied. The results 
arrived through the impartial application 
of the principle of self-determination will 
be enduring and provide the safest founds* 
tions of better living conditions in the world 
end solutions for the existing political 
stalemates. 

Historical Background 

The above is very much true of Viet¬ 
nam today. The entire problem has assum¬ 
ed fair dimensions of anxiety in inter¬ 
national politics and bears germs of serious 
explosions. To appreciate the present situ¬ 
ation e short historical sketch of the whole 
problem will not be out of place here. Be¬ 
fore the 10th Century the whole country of 
Annam was under Chinese domioation. It 
was governed by an autocratic monarchical 
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system of administration which possessed 
the least of efficiency and application of 
present-day techniques of public adminla* 
tration to make it a welfare State. 

Being disgusted, the Annamites had 
practically thrown out the Chinese domi¬ 
nation by the 10th Century, though their 
minds had been very much enslaved by the 
Chinese rule. Sixteenth Century, onwarda, 
the search of markets and colonies by the 
European nations brought the TVench to 
this land. The whole of Indo*China (now 
North and South Vietnam, Laos end 
Cambodia) ultimately bedame a French 
colony. French Jesuit priest Alexander 
de Rhodes at the ^ginning of 17th Century 
was the ffrst to establish a Christian commu¬ 
nity in Indo-China. French missionariea 
after him were very successful in convert¬ 
ing the Annamites to Christianity. The 
height was reached when an Annamite 
priest Mgr. Pcllerin went to Paris from 
Hanoi to request Napoleon III, to give 
him military help to fight against the anti- 
French tendencies of his own country men. 
Gradually two groups developed amongst 
the Annamites, one section generally of the 
Christians that supported the French and 
the other of thousands of non*Christians 
who remained fervently loyal to Buddhism 
and their ancient culture. The converted 
Annamites both Buddhists and Christiana 
remained Anti-Chinese and enti-Thai at 
the same time. • 

The Indo-Chinese in fact feared both 
their neighbours alike. In course of time 
the French were established firmly in Indo- 
China, where they founded their most 
important market for manufactured goods, 
and a prosperous colony. 

At any rate, as luck would have it 
partly, because of the Sino-Japanese war In 
1894 which weakened the position of China 
further, the French established themselves 
firmly in Indo-China. After the expulsion of 
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the Macchus and the defeat of Russia by the 
Japanese, the French possessions in Annam 
began to be considered as irrevocabh lost 
to Chino- 

Sino^FroncIi Reiations 

Frai)ce chieii) confronted China through 
her conquests in South East Asia. During 
the lirst World War China was not a belli¬ 
gerent country. Franco organised Indo- 
China economically and succeeded in creat¬ 
ing eii Indo-Chinese middle class who felt 
that thov had a stake In the constitution of 
French rule. Soon alter World War 1 and 
during the World War 11 the relationship 
of France with Indu^China and consequentK 
with Chinn underwent radical changes. 
Franci* had promised somi* administrative* 
changes during the War which she never 
fulAllcd afterwardb. In the meantime the 
revolutiunars upheavclb in China in 1912 
a ml the Russian revolutioji of 1917 bega). 
to affect Indo-Chinese thinking. France 
made some concessions, but the\ were in¬ 
sufficient Ut win over the* pubbe opinion. 
The growing Kuomintang Part) began to 
attract the Indo-Chinese nationalists again 
to China, 

In 19HU there were revolts against the 
French aulhoritics in the country and even 
a mutir)\ in the arms. The .Tapencse 
aggi'ession agajnst China however turned 
the tide, The KuomintaogV failure to resist 
Japanesi* invasion made the Indo-Chinese' 
naticmalisU gradual!) more drawn 1o 
France during World War 11. 

The Counlr>' was DividH 

I 

, puppet Government that wa.^ 

estabbshed in Saigon during the War, col¬ 
lapsed after the defeat of the Japanese. Indo¬ 
china wan freed by Ihc^ British Indian troops 
before the French arrived The Country 
was divided at the 16th parallel between 
1ihe British Indian and Chineses occupation 
forces. The Chinese thereby established 
claims of Chinese suaei^inty over the nor¬ 
thern regions. Some Chinese troops had 
alreadt penetroled into Indo-Chinese terri¬ 


tories and the French found it difficult to 
negotiate with the Chinese and to force 
them to quit Indo-Chinese territories. 

Communist leader Ho-Chi-Mlnh, was 
equally desirous of seeing the Chinese go. 
He readily co-operated with the French. As 
France and China emerged after World War 
II as two of the five Allied powers, it was 
soon possible for the French to persuade 
Chjang-Kai-Shek ti» withdraw the Chinese 
troops from Indo-Cbina. Bui France found 
herself very soon involved in a revolutionary 
war in Indo-China because of the failure of 
negotiations with Ho-Chi-Minh Both the 
Communist and anti-French nationalists 
joined hands against the French. In spite 
uf the American help and after a long 
drawn battle for about eight years* France 
was finallv defeated al Dien-Bien-Phu in 
1^. As i\ result of the Genova Agreement 
of great powers including Communist 
China in July. 1954, the States of Laos. 
Cambodia. North and South Vietnam wero 
created Vietnam that was cut inU^ two 
was to be united by fret' elections later on 
Ho-Chi-Minh became the President of North 
Vietnam while Ngo-Dinh-Diem of South 
Vietnam. 

South Vietoan) 

Late President Ngo-Dinh-Diem wher» 
lie took over from the French in 1954, ably 
established an effective government despite * 
harassment b> the Communist Viet-Cong 
But ea his regime grew more oppressive 
and Viet Cong strength increased, DiemV 
popular it X faded. h\ November 1963 with 
the tacit approval of the U.S. Government 
General Duong Van Minh staged a coup 
during which DHem was murdered. Two 
months later came a second coup led by 
Gen. Nauyen Kbonh who like Diem finds 
his tired nation hard to rally against the 
Reds. 

Laos 

fVom the time of its independence two 
of its provinces were under the control of 
the Communist Pathet Lao. Thou0\ the 







Pathet Lao were brought into the Govern¬ 
ment by Premier Souvanna Ptiouma in 1957, 
yet a series of coups and counter coups 
eventually ended in e* three way civil war 
between pro*Westem Rightists, Neutralists 
and the Pathet Lao. At Geneva in 1962 
the great powers agreed to a troika Govern¬ 
ment incorporating Laos's main factions. 
But last May, after neutralist Souvanna 
joined with the Rightists the Pathet Lao 
reopened the civil war. 

Cambodia 

Unlike South Vietnam and Laos, the 
kingdom of Cambria escaped civil war. 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, Cambodia’s 
hereditary ruler probably on account of his 
personal popularity and political shrewd¬ 
ness out-flanked his country's leftist parties 
and succeeded in maintaining a tight grip 
over the people. Originally a scrupulous 
neutral in the Bast-West struggle he has 
become pessimiaticall) convinced that 
Peking will flnallv dominate all Tndo-China 

North Vietnam 

It has gone all Red. With Ho-Chi-Minh 
the country is trying to spread the tent¬ 
acles of Communism throughout Indo¬ 
china. It has full support of Peking in 
organising end actively helping the Viet 
Cong menace in South Vietnam. 

Thc Real Problem 

When Prance was lighting at Dien- 
Blen-Phu, she understood very well that 
the real problem of South East Asia was 
to check China from expending further to 
the South. As one of the traditional 
military powers in Asia, Britain did not 
concern itself any more with this problem. 
The French sou^t and got the armed help 
of the United Stales. During the last phase 
of lighting at Dien-Bien-Phu at certain 
stages of the war it was very difficult to 
know whether it was an American War or 
a war fought by the French gainst the 
military forces of Ho-Chi-kDnh. 


After the withdrawal from Indo-Chine 
of the French, &ey have been trying to 
convince the Americans that the fight in 
Vietnam is not against China in reality. 
But the Americans from the beginning 
have appeared to be in favour of localising 
the war and not to engage themselves in 
an open conflict with China. The position 
has now practically gone out of hand. It 
has however become clear now that the 
position can be retrieved either by a 
massive attack against China or by forcing 
China to abandon her policy of expansion 
bv political and diplomatic pressures. 

India's Role 

Man> speciaiisU un South East Asian 
problems feel that withdrawal o£ the 
TVench has led (o the eventual disinte¬ 
gration of the countries of South East 
Asia. Under the French and the Dutch Xhe\ 
had enjoyed nearly a hundred >ears of 
peace. It is felt that if India after her 
Independence had built up her military 
strength to replace the function of the 
former British armed forces in Asia then 
the situation would not have been critical 
as it was allowed to be since 1947 The 
independence of countries like Indonesia 
and Indo-China by itself was no problem. 
Sooner or later these countries would have 
attained their national sovereignty. At 
the same time this was also equally clear 
that none c£ these independent countries 
could stabilise their systems of government 
without the protection of an Asian power 
strong enough to guarantee their sever- 

The only two countries which possessed 
the military potentialities for discharging 
this responsibility were India and Japan. 
Japan was looked upon with distrust, be¬ 
cause of the Japanese conquests during 
World War II. It seemed natural that 
India should have stepped into the position 
left vacant by the British. When Mao Tse- 
tung was consolidating his position, within 
the country, India should have built her 
military strength so that a threat from 
China to the South Bast Asian countrlea 



could be rendered impotsdble. Somehow 
In this aphere of activity Iz^a was doing 
just the reverse. India was engaged in her 
development programmes. The Indian 
Government had no time to prepare itself 
for the possibility of a Chinese threat to 
South East Asia. The result of all these 
facts is the present conflict between 
China and the Western powers and the 
open or hidden conflict between the four 
newly created States, themselves. 

VS. Involvement 

Right after the World-War 11, the 
United States had started taking keen 
interest in the affairs of Vietnam. America 
helped the French with dollars and wea¬ 
pons to flght there for eight years though 
the French army was Anally defeated in 
1954. Following the defeat of France a 
conference was held in Geneva. The 
United States also sent a delegation to that 
conference but il did not participate or sign 
that agreement. All the same it does indi¬ 
cate the keen U.S. interest in the future of 
South East Asia. The first US. militar) 
men, however, were sent to South Vietnam in 
1957. The Diem Government of South Viet¬ 
nam convinced the U.S.A. that it required 
a big army to counter an invasion from 
North Vietnam. The U.S.A. agreed to 
finance an eight division force and to help 
build it with U.S. militar)* advisers. Presi¬ 
dent Eishenhower explained the U.S. Policy 
by advocating the theory of 'Tailing 
domino*'. It meant that, if South Vietnam 
was to fall to the Communist then the other 
countries of South East Asia would also 
fall in turn. From then thousands of 
America’s best fighting men have been sent 
to South Vietnam as advisers and fighters. 
Arms and equipment and other aid that is 
being supplied to it, has reached the figure 
of about half a billion Dollars a year. 

But, why all this is being done ? On 
June 2, 1954, President Johnson an¬ 

nounced at a news conference held in 
Washington: "Like a number of other 
nations we are bound by solemn commit¬ 
ment to help defend this area against com¬ 


munist encroachment. We will keep this 
commitment**. Apparently there are three 
basic considerations underlying the U.S. 
determination to stay in South Vietnam. 

1. Withdrawal of U.S. from this area 
would be a political triumph for 
Communist China, which has been 
supporting North VietnBm*8 drive 
into South Vietnam. 

2. Under the "Falling domino** 
theory, a collapse of anti-Commu- 
nist ^uth Vietnam would open all 
of South East Asia to Red-China. 
This would ^ve Ked*China the 
oil, food and other resources they 
ne^ to become a great power. 

3. A United States pull out from 
South Vietnam would call into 
question the ability and will of the 
U.S. to hold its bases in Philip¬ 
pines, Okinawa, Japan and South 
Korea. These are considered essen¬ 
tial for the defence of U.S and 
her friends. 

The entire issue is thus political as well 
as military, economic and strategic. The 
plain fact is that the American side has 
been loosing the War In Vietnam and the 
Communist side has been winning il. It is 
too early to assess the consequences of the 
most recent coup in Vietnam. Theoreti¬ 
cally there are three courses, which the U.S. 
can adopt, if the Communist Victory in 
Vietnam appears imminent. 

One is to adopt the French formula of 
neutralization. Secretary of State Mr. Dean 
Rusk had described this as a formula for 
surrender. This in no case will be adopted 
by the U S. 

The second course is to intervene 
directly with American combat troops. Hie 
tide might be turned by a few American 
battalions if the North Vietnamese and or 
the Chinese Communists do not intervene 
in their turn. If they do so, it will be a major 
war with China, which the U.S. is not likely 
to risk at the moment. 

Hie third course for the U.S. is to 
change the rules of the present game. The 
whole strategy needs a revision. Under 
the present rules Communist Govemmqpt 


of North Vletnun ii at liberty to uae all 
means ^ort of invasion to help the Commu¬ 
nist Viet Cong. Trained men and arms, 
both are a continuous flow to the Viet 
Cong rebels. Ihe overall military and 
political control of the Viet Cong is main¬ 
tained via radio from Hanoi in North Viet¬ 
nam. 

All this is in contravention of the 
provisions of 1954 Geneva Treaty which 
split Indo-China. The U.S. on this score can 
go to the United Na'tions, and produce proof 
of North Vietnamese iritervention in aid of 
Viet Cong in contravention of the 1954 
Treaty. It can even ask for reprisals. These 
reprisab may take various forms. It may 
be to arm, equip and support an anti¬ 
communist guerriib force to raid the 
communist territory across the border. 
There may be economic sanctions taken 
against North Vietnam for supporting the 
Viet Cong in South Vietnam. The point is 
not to defeat the Nor^ Vietnam regime in 
an open War but to hurt it badly so that 
she might well prefer to withdraw support 
from the Viet Cong and permit the establish¬ 
ment of stable Government in South 
Vietnam, rather than risk a direct con¬ 
frontation with the American power. 

The fiiture of Democracy in Asia to a 
great extent hangs on the problem of South 
Vietnam. North Vietnam is already red 
Cambodia, has pro-Communist leanings, 
while Laos is engaged in its problem of 
civil war. It is meeting the challenge of 
Pathet Lao and can hardly be a match to 
stem the tide of Red engulfing all 


this arei of South But Asia, within its 
folds. Malayuia U tackling the 
menace end has hardly energy and resources 
left to devote Itself to the problem of South 
Vietnam. 

These circumstances put across one's 
mind a complex situation. If China has to 
be contained and the Red menace is not to 
be forced upon others by conspiracy of 
circumstances, then the responsibility to a 
great extent devolves on India to accept the 
challenge. It is a vital rratter to us. It b 
true that we are not directlv into it but the 
whole game of China is of humiliating India 
and exhibiting by fts superior might to the 
people of this area that there can be one 
leadership in this part of the world and 
that is of China. We must accordingly devote 
ourselves to finding a solution of this 
problem. The best solution of this problem 
will be one which is arrived at by the 
people of this area themselves without 
Interference from any outside agency. 
America and China both may be asked to 
pull out from this area, and leave the people 
alone to sit at a round table conference to 
decide for themselves. The representatives 
of all the four states thus will get an 
opportunity to settle Ibcir differences. This 
may be possible with U.N. assistance into 
Ihe matter. The Annamites may, envisage 
a loose federation of all the four states with 
full autonomy, while making provision of 
some sort of ^rong system of defence ao 
that their neighbours Japan, Malayasia, 
China. Indonesia or any other country 
might not in future undo all. 


MALAYALAN AND DRAVIDO-EIHOPEAN 


I*. DAMODAUAN PILI.AI 


Goofrooteil with the problem of tbo 
genetic or f^cinigeiietic reletioo between 
PniTiilien and some of the European laogu* 
ogee, 000 i** romindod of the czclomatloo 
of Napoleon tlmt it wae au awful temerity to 
attempt an invasiou of Eoglond. 

However, I bad inklinge of their luniual 
relation early in the 60’e of the present eon- 
iary. Since tlien supporting cvideucos were 
gathering into new fjom different soim*ee, 
60 that, In lOOr. I could publish an article on 
the oJoee affinity betwoeo Dravidian and 
EnglUL, in the annual number of the ^fttfnffah^ 
Manorn/ua, n leadina dully on tho West ('oast. 
T had occasion nt tlie time to record my ioi* 
pression that European scholars who di6<*ovcr- 
ed nn Tn do'European family had been 
led astray by their earlier iiniliDcat pro* 
occupation with Sanskrit to the utter 
exoIusioQ of Dravidian. Still, us it if. even 
now it would look a little promatart* (o ven¬ 
ture such a snggcRtion though on being 
challenged from a few c(\iarter8 ] had to roitO' 
rate my position on more occasions than one 
in different vernacular journals before the 
close of the last decade. 

The matter seemed to rest there for a 

• 

time, but in t^G3, 1 again took it up in a 
oorrespoodenue with Dr. 8. k. CHiatterjee, the 
foremost Indian linguist. IIo appears to 
belong to th<* Orthodox ^'chool and was found 
rather Inoliued to discourage the idea of a 
Dravido-European family of languages which 
might conflict with the long cbenshed notion 
of the Indo'European family. In fact, what 


I submitted theu and evou now 'submit is that 
the claim of the Dravido-European deserves 
patient and open-minded consideration and 
due appraisal. 

I must add in tills connection ihut ceitoin 
Western scholajs have worked in the lioi* 
and one of tho most notable among tliem, via., 
Dr. l«ahovary of Rumania iiublisheH a book 
in French in whoso English version 

was brought out in 1 9 h3 under the revealing 
title, 'Dravidian Orient And The West^ 
A copy of it fell into my hands In Ma) 
ldG4 and going through it for the 
Grst time I was agreeably surprised to sc* 
thut it bears ample testimony to th<* Dravido- 
Europeau proposition, which, a^ already 
incnliooed, J bail tho good fortuun to put 
forwonl in 1937. Further, f was indeed 
struck by the similarity* of iny view about 
Indo-Enrupeen to that of the author who 
states ID a foot-note in page that ‘'Jado* 
European” is but a cooventioual term coined 
by Enropeau scholars to their own satisfac¬ 
tion 'Vhile Dravidian would have :i much 
bcttei' claim to the name”. Now, in my present 
paper on ‘'Dravldo-tnropean”, I shall try to 
present a case for it ou linc.« apart from 
those of the I earned'author. 

What I propose to do for tlie purpo&e in 
to coofiue my iii({ulry to ihe kiosliip between 
MalayaJam and English as representing Dravi¬ 
dian and European languages respectively, 
and to advert .to kindred problems wherever 
necessary |o ae to make elucidation as much 
clear and effeotiv^ as possible. 



But even at the outset it may be pointed 
out that there is a coniiderablc body of opiniorj 
which wonhl have um believe that MnlAyaJam 
is but an epipheiiomcnoi), uu emanate of Tamil. 
Ae againet thia, there are a number of scholars 
wb<i hold tliat Malayaiam is tJic mother of 
Tamil which huK lost soincof th^’ proto-Dmvi- 
diaii foms preferred by the former to tin* 
present day. However the iodubitable fact 
renjainB that Tajnil and Sanskrit long tlomitiat* 
cd Malayaluni very much like fireek and 
Ijntiii wluoli dondoated many of the local 
dialceta of Europe for i!entancM at ii Ktrotch. 
Thiis circumstance lad to the inference among 
Home seho)nr?« that 't’amil and Sanakrit 
cither jointly or neve rally the real pareiita of 
Malaya)am, diough latterly the claim of 
Saoskrit to the honour lian been detioitelv 
set aside. 

It will bo HCeii tlmt from a «ocio*diachro- 
nieUo point of view thin bilingual nr mono' 
lingiml parenthood hardly holdn. Of the 
thjrteCT> social ay ale ins adopted by humanity 
at largo, lontrinrchal terranrans Uko the 
noH^uea/ronarcgv and others >vcr<» as matriar- 
elml aa Kei'alites tlicmscives. The prevalciior 
of a primitis'i* social institution among the 
proto-Mcditcrmneana aii<l Keralitca alike 
points to the cooelusion tliat the latter must 
have sedulously preserved it through the ag«*a, 

till of course, thev I'eoentlv switchotl t»fl‘ to 
patriaixdiy. And. it aiit'Ciiaticiiliy follows tlmt 
it the Tamils uml other l>ravidians 
the Ghats havt* imd iiotliiog of matrhtrcKv 
over long periods of Kiston'. they must have 
lost their Mediterranean moorings poi^sibly 
in ))ro‘historic times. 

Admittedly, social make up and lauguago 
need not alwaye be exactly congruent, but 
when a people in their blessed geographical 
isolation retain intact tbeu *primitive social 


and linguistic traits, the infer oqcc is but 
l<^tiuiate that socially and linguistically they 
are older than the rest of the stock that 
happened to separate from them in the remote 
fiast to ovolvc on independent lines. 

I shall now proceed to show that <*ertain 
characteristic features of Tamil arc not so old 
a« tliey arc supposed to be. but onl)* later 
accretions or perhaps deliberate innovations, 
h'nr instancr, the final ai* an in (a room) 

und Turai' (an opening) in coaspicuouA by its 
absence in Malayalam, ancicut Sumerian and 
in some ludo-European languages liku Greek, 
Italian and English. 1 need only refer to the 
word 'cuni'cra* in the Iasi named tUrcr langU' 
ugCK wiheh i* nothing other than :i compound 
4 if 'cam* and 'em', 'the latter having suffered 
a plrmetic change into 'era’ in Ttalian and 
Knglish. thoogh not in Greek. I’crbaps it may 
he that the cimngr i< mor< cirthogrnphical 
than ’ktrii'tly pbonctlcal. 

Bnt it lias to be noted in tliii^ context that 

the Tamils rejdace iu their their actual speech 

the tiaal 'ai' bv uu V* which modifier 'inrai’ 

to 'litre' :i fonu which in not inikDOwn to 

Latin. On the other hand, in .Malayalain a 

common variant of'turn* U 'tim* oaoctlv like 

• 

'thyra' in Greek, bnt phooeticnily changed into 
dnru' in Anglo-Saxon, 'tur' in Germao. 'door* 
in English, *dwar' in Hiudt. and Mwah’ or 
‘dwaram' in Sanskrit. 

Atiotlicr feature peculiar to Tamil the 
]>er^onal ending whicli also scenic to be a 
later addition, cousidcring the fact that other 
Dm vidian languages like Telegu or Malay alam 
do not have it in their vulgar forms. Even 
vulgar 'Painil doc? uot strictly observe the 
piatloe of using pronominal sufiBses, and so 
far IIS 7 can say, proto-Dravidian was also free 
from it Tf vulgar speech be* any criterian of 
the antiquity of a language, Malayalani could 
well be regarded os older than Tamil. 






CM of the p/h bogjoMo tppaut to 
be more complicated tbaa that praaiaed ia 
the fongctiog para^^h though it deeerree 
mmitioo. The teodeacy to change ^p* into V 
ii about 8500 yean old id Ba»]Qe| DraTidaan 
and Sameriao, aod ie eridcnt in Malayalam but 
not in Tamil. Fortheri Tamil cannot tolerate 
the Teiy ancient flhift from V to V either^ 
onlike Malayalam which can accept all the 
three eounde each in place of the other with 
e<tual complaceocj. If the weaknoM of Tamil 
in thU respect can be blamed on its phonetic 
deficieDcy» as might readily be done in order 
to explain it away, the conclusion becomes 
inevitable that the phooetism of Malayalam 
in this respect is as old as those of Basque, 
Sumerian and Dravidian, while that of Tamil 
is not 

A BiM.v<.rAL Paitiuiv 

It is true that Tamil was responsible for 
tho adoption of a bilingua? pattern of literature 
by a vnumber of Malayalam writers between 
the 10th and l<)th centuries, but the genuine 
Malayalam works produced during the same 
period, tnotably the 'Krishnagatha', and the 
^Bharatham’ of Cherusseri, show that Tamil 
was alien in its ring to Malayalam. No won¬ 
der that io the 16th ceutury Elutbachan and 
others attempted to liberate Malayalam from 
the coQvcntioualued form of literature based 
on Tamil and restore to it its uative parity 
and individuality, but without ever once 
entertaining the delusion of creating or invent¬ 
ing a new medium of expression for Kerala 
out of the shavings of Tamil. 

Malayalam, uudisputedly belonging to the 
Dravidian fmnily as Tamil itself could, 
strai^ly enough, feel hardly at home in its 
Tamil trappings, in «pite of the political domi¬ 
nation of Kerala by Tamil kioga even from 
the 1st century 1L C., if not earlier. Keralites 


could muck more aboiidaBtiy aocomzDodate 
Sanskrit than Tamil, whose genius they have 
sridom issfmtlafed in prefereoee to that of 
the former. Malayalam has sanskrttiaed itself 
to a large extent; Tamil has tamilized Sane- 
kzTl. Esnlites heathe and have their social 
intercourse in an atmosphere of Sanekrit, a 
fact which is bone out even by some of the 
oldest hill-tribes in Kerala, who have Vedic 
gods for their deities and a naive but genuine 
Malayalam, as distinguished from Tamil, for 
their native idiom. 

Altogether, Malayalam appears to be a 
direct descendant of proto-l)ravidian and 
had ite evolution independent of Tamil, its 
affinity and literary connections with the 
latter notwithstanding. Now, archaeologists and 
linguists arc agreed that the proto-Dravi- 
diaus were a short, dark-bkinned, gracile race 
whose original home was Mesopotamia and 
the adjoining regions extending beyond the 
i'kjphnites and the Tigris towards the East 
Their migrations covered a vast /.one stretch¬ 
ing from Iberia to India, and seafaring as 
they were, they extended it up to Britain and 
Dcnmirk on the one hand aud to the West 
Coast of India on the other. This circums¬ 
tance lends support to the view of bomo 
scholars that the proto-Dravidians had 
direct contacts with Kerala by sea, which 
in its turn corroborates the contention 
that Kerala could miintain its sooio- 
lii^uistic characteristics in their original 
parity, espemally in a state of isolation which 
was denied to overland immigrants from the 
West 

ATJ*uAnnTjrAi. An'fviriKs 

I DOW turn to the question of alphabetical 
derivations in English from Semetio or 
Egyptian through the medium of Greek or 
Latin. The Beiretic syllabary itaelf owes part 



ait U fo DrtyidUa^ a faet geimdij loat 
off but, al) the atne appareot aa aoma ioitaa- 
oei will ahow. I will first taka V the second 
letter of the English alphabet and try to traoe 
its origin to MaUyalam for the purpose of 
illustration. 

It is admitted that derircs from 'bets’ 
of the Semitic syllabaiyp and Itas 'both’ for its 
equivalent in Phocuiciao and 'beta' in Greek. 
Now, It is wcll-knoWD th.ii each character of 
the Semitic syllabary is a Semitic unit too, with 
a dofinito meaning of its own, so that 'beta*, 
'both' and 'bett>' in the languages concerned 
mean 'the htmsc’. At the same time, it is 
clear oti the vtry face of it, that the Semetic 
'bete’ is nothing other than 'vect’, 'veed* or 
'boot’ of Mnlayalain which 9)^*0 moans 'ibo 
house'. 

Next ID the series is Vod' another charac¬ 
ter iu tho the same sylhibnry from which the 
EngliAh letters T and 'j* are said to derive. 
The Semetic vocable ‘yod* means '(he arm’, 
just as its ancivot Egyptian ooiinterpart 
'dot’ and the Sanskrit 'doa' while io Malayulam 
its c<^gnate 'tol' moans 'tho shoulder’, a minor 
semantic variation which need not detain us. 
But, though, the English letters 'i’ and 'j' are 
supposed to derive from the Semitic *yod’, 
there are eminent scholars who derive the 
Euglish letter 'd' from the the same Latin 
letter which itself derives from the Egyptian 
'dot’ cognate with the Malayalam 'toP, and also 
the Basque * 6 o’. 

The same appears to be the case with 
the English character 'p’ which according 
to certain scholars, had its origin in the 
iuitiai 'p’ of the Egyptian 'pero' and its 
variants like 'pi’, ^pn’ and 'pc’. This *pero, was 
changed into 'pharaoh’ in Groek and came to 
mean 'the palace’ of the king • in the 
firit ioatanoe end the • king himself 
8 


in the next, while originalI 7 it meant 

and nothing else. 
However that may be, the Eg^vptian 'pero’ is 
nothing new to Kemlites whoso 'purs’, 'pera’, 
'f>ira' pora’ means a building’ tho same as in 
I^pb>Q and bears close resemblance to the 
Sanskrit 'purl' and 'pomm’ and the Iranian 
'polis’. 

Other charactery of the EagUsh alphabet 
also can be traced to Malay ala m or Dra vidian 
origin but n»e need not strain ll)c point any 
more than stating that the lexical contents 
of some M’cstcro luDguagos have developed la 
part from a proto- UraviUian ^ubstnitutn. 

Lkxic.m. Pauau.ki> 

It is sometimes argued that the gcnotic 
affinity 1)alween languages is more fundnincD- 
tal io its nature than their lexical pnrallolUms. 
But there is the other view that the genetic 
relation between two languages is nysured, 
provided twenty percent of tlioir vocabuluries, 
borrowings excluded, arc parallel to each 
other in form and meaoing. On tho basis of 
this postulate, linguists have taken for close 
comparative study, the words embodying tho 
most intimate sensatious, thoughts ai>d expe¬ 
riences of man in dlEereut languages scatter¬ 
ed over vast inter- conUDental areas and have 
arrived at the cone liisLon that they wore au¬ 
tochthonous in those areas, peopled as they 
were by dlEereut branches of the same origi¬ 
nal race. 

Now, the most inUmate thought that one 
can uever deny inspite of ooesclf is that ono 
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was ushered iuto this world by an net of bring¬ 
ing f«>rtb by one’s mother. The Euglish name 
for the act is 'ean', 'though’ the more ourreut 
form is differentiated by an initial 'y’, and in 
citlier case it is traced to the Auglo-Saxoo 
'eanian’. In Malayalam too wc have an 'ean’ • 


only 'a bailding’, 


(ib) bai witbtfal *n *Dtcoed«ot Y ^ 
Anglo-SaxoD ooei though the soffiz 'ixa' of tho 
)attor oeems to be alien to both Dravidian and 
Engliah alike. 

The final 'o* of the DraTidlao Uii* (ean) la 
a formative wktcli uodefgoea a seriee of 
chaogee in different cotabinatiooei in one of 
whioh it is riiotaclaed to fora the variant 
without any corresponding variation b its 
seminal meanings vis.> 'to divide^ 'separate' or 
'break asunderi. 'fhe oct of parturition in* 
voives a aeparatbn of the foetns from the 
wombi and henoe the radical 'ir* to denote 
birth for whose perfection even the ambilieal 
cord has to be cut asunder. In the light of 
this analysis, the Anglo*Saxon suffix 'ian* 
seemi to be ratber anporfluooe. 

In hCalnyalam the infant thus born is called 
'kite' or 'kitava' cognate with the English 
'kid', Danish 'kid', Icelandic 'kidb' and 
German 'kitxe’. all perceptibly related to the 
English 'kitten' nod the Middle English 
'kltouo' frctm which the word 'cat' itself 
derives. Of these analognes the German 
'kitee' resembles the Malayalsm 'koccu', a 
child, while the English 'kb' bu its Germanic 
parallel in 'knnja', which is the tame as the 
Malayalam 'kuoj' (an bfant]. 

The most prominent part of the body is 
the face which is named 'mukham' b Sanskrit 
but 'umkam' or 'mukar' in Malayalam. It is 
genel^Uy supposed that the Dra vidian'm oka o' 
is a corruption of the Sanskrit 'mukbam' but 
the probability is that it may just be the other 
way round. For the Malayalam 'mukk* means 
a projection and represents the nose whioh 
projects from the surface of the face, and by 
extension came to mean 'the face’ itself. In 
English the word 'mug' means *the face' as 
well as 'mouth', which latter is recogoisably 
analogous to the Malayalam 'mootha', Dutch 


'fflond', Germanic 'mund^ and Aoglo*Sdxon 
'math’. But this Anglo-Saxon 'muth' is exactly 
identbal with the Malayalam 'muth' whose 
variants are 'mtm' ,'mut’, and 'mol' everyone of 
whbb means' 'the first', 'the foremost', or 'the 
promioeot', aud also 'the basic'ior 'the original'. 
One may add (hat the Sanskrit 'raulam' direct¬ 
ly derives from the Dravidian 'mul' to mean 
'the origbal', 'the origin' or 'the place of origi¬ 
nation'. 

lUmcAt AsAU>au^>« 

The Malayalam primary noin in genera) 
convey (he idea of proximity, mental or 
specbl aud often attach form stives, though 
not enoQciatlvet as well. Go the otlior band, 
dierc are other Dravidian languages like Tamil 
which arc very particular about tho onuncia- 
iive part of the radical form at least in writ* 
ing for some reason or other. The point to 
be noted in this connection is that both 
Malayalam and English eschew the cnuncia- 
tlves and have never suffered any dlsiibillty 
on that account 

Be that as it may, the MaUynlam radical 
'at' indicates proximity but its voiceless stop 
'(' turns into tlio sonant occulusive 'd’in 'Cana- 
rese, Latin and English. As stated earlier 
b tiie cate of 'ean', tho formativo't' changes 
bto '1', 'a', 'n', 'p' otc., to give rise to forms 
lik V , 'am', 'an', or 'ap', as occasion demands. 
For all appearance, this explanation applies 
with equal force to the origin of the analogiis 
Eoglisb radicals too, as is evident from the 
practice of English lexicographers of tracing 
them to the l^tln 'ad*. 

1 may illustrate the equipollence of 'ad' to 
the other English radicals by citing at random 
foor of them, vis, 'al' ^ad', 'at' and 'an', all 
of which Convergo on 'ad' itself for purposes 
of etymology. Every one of them means 'to^ 







9 M in (to ligkton) '•pportoio* (to 

belong), 'fttieod’ (to ttreicb^ nod *»QiioUte’ 

(to mark ). It ie dear that the preposition 
*to' all the while sigoiSea tbe pbjsica) or 
meotal relation of tbe subject eoacemed to 
the predicate and, of course, this rela^on or 
proximity is precue] y what it deuotod by 
the Dravidian anaiogoee of tbe Englieh 
radicals referred to above. But this creates 
some oonfudon, for the question arisea as to 
how the subject*predicate relation eubsists in 
Matayalam. For example, io the Malayalam 
sentence,'Raman I’okunnu* (Rama goes), there 
is no obvious relation of the subject with 
the prodicato that can be explained io terms 
of radical etymology. This anomaly Is due 
to the fact that the 'onua* ( a variant of 
lonu*) in the verb is grammatically explained 
as a simple press nt-participial suffix* But the 
participle itself is the theme which signifies 
U)e relation of the sabject to the predicate, 
the primary root 'u’ ( an much as *i* itself ) 
being a relational deictic. Thei^fore 
'pokuonu’ io the illustrative scntcnci* means 
that Rama, the subject, attaches Iiimselt to 
to the predicate 'po', i. e .,*io go* 

It is true that some scholars have etymo- 
logixcd 'u’ as a separative deictic, but it may 
bo an error, for otherwise the vocable 'utoma' 
would not have sprung from it to denote 
'ownership,* which is unmistakable attach* 
meiit or relation generally hard of separation. 
In Latin also, tbe same radical 'at* is relation* 
al in its denotation as in 'at iofra’ (as below) 
and'utsupraMas above) wherein the attach* 
ment to 'below* and 'above* is unambiguously 
predicated. It is ioteresting to aote that in 
English the radicaln of the class meationed 
above, having 'a* for the deiotio, are often 
derived from Latin through Krenoh, though 
iu the latter the radical 'eu* (aa iu 'eu loute,' 


'eu masse,* articulated aa 'an*) staods for the 
Dravidiaa 'aa*, a variant of 'an’. 

Fautuab D1UV1111A.N IN TiiR West 

It is common knowledge that Greek or 
Tat,in has to account for the etymology of 
several English terms. Though some of them 
have been already shown to bs Dravidian in 
origin, there are otiiers of very familiar 
everyday use in Dravidian, but raised to the 
dignity of scientific terminology in English 
through the igency of Greek or Latin. 

One inch is 'palaeontology', a compound 
of three Greek terms 'palaios* 'outa* and 
'li^ta* respectively signifying 'ancient* 'exis* 
tenccs’ and disconrse*, their overall signifi 
cation being *tbe science of the ancient life 
of the earth. Vow tbe term could have been 
prononneed to be ordinary familiar Dravidian, 
or Malayalam for the matter, but for 'logia,* 
the last member of the compound. In other 
words, tbe first and tbe second member of the 
compound ore Matayalam in thoir origin and 
features. 

In Malayalam tbe form of the 
Greek 'palaios' is 'pilsyat* which meaos 
'old* or 'andent*. Tho alveolar *t* it 
often phonetically changed into the fricative 
*s*, as in 'sal*, which is but 'tul*, (to 
end or be on the last legs ) and in tbe 
Sanskritiaed form, 'sorangam' of tbe Dravi¬ 
diaa, 'turankam* a tunnel. On this analogy, 
It will be seen that the suffix 'os* io the Greek 
term 'palaios* is only a phonetic modification 
of 'at* ( atu) in tbe Malayalam term 'pilayat 
(u), ('that wbidi is old’i, a telescoped form 
of 'at (u)*. 

The next member of the compound, 'onta* 
though a plural seems to derive from the 
Dravidian 'ontahuka* ( untakuka) 'to be* or 
'to exist*. Tbe singular form in Greek is 'on* 
which in Malayataiu has 'onma* funma*) foi 


its fiouo form iadicative of the itate of beiog 
or ‘exutencc', if of tea perhaps la the abitraot 
eease. 

A different qaite familiar Dravidiao term 
ie ‘matt’ whose Greek aoalogae *meta* signi¬ 
fies; ^another’ 'the other* or 'a Tariant* jast 
aa the hfalayalam 'matt*. On the strength of 
this meaning, the Knglish term 'meta¬ 
phrase’ has come to denote 'a word for word 
translation' of any original. The English 
term 'metathesia* ia another example which 
proves tliis Hinillaiity between the Greek and 
Dravidian themes structurally, semaotically. 

Another term which agrees well with the 
Malayalaro theme 'lul* or 'tola* is the Jjatiu 
'thule* which means 'the farthest limit* Then* 
is a place in Greenland called Thulo’ which 
marks the Geomagnetic polo as also the 
antipodal limit to which the term seems to 
have travelled. The ciprcssion 'ultima thulc* 
in Latin means the northernmost limit of 
P^uropo while in Tamil the theme ^tulai* 
contextually refer^^ to the eastemmost limit 
of the Bay of Deagal or Singapore. It may 
be added that the flextonal possibilities of the 
Dravidian 'tul* are varied enough to give it a 
polysemantic character which the Latin form 
lacks. 

Id Greek the thematic form of 'thole* is 
'tele* which, again, means 'far* or at a 'dist- 
tanol*. Id English the Greek form is pro* 
fixed in such terms as 'telephone*, ^tel^japh’ 
or ' telepathy* to indicate some transaction 
which has Us limits at a distance from the 
base of operatioD. To be brief* the Dravidian 
term 'tul* or 'tala* (thulai) has been serving 
some European Laoguages even from very 
early times, though perbape its application 
in ecientinc terminology may be compa¬ 
ratively recent. 


Am What Asoirr 'Man* ? 

The most familiar term in EngHsh is 
'man*, a human being. English etymologists 
derive It from the Sanskrit 'mano* a man, 
'monanam*, the act of osrebration, being hie 
distinguiahing mark. But Tamil scholars, on 
the other hand, regard it as a syncopal for¬ 
mation, which has dropped tbo modiao 'k* in 
the word 'mokan* in favour of compensatory 
lengthening of the vowel 'a*. Obviously both 
these etymologies sound rather strange and 
crotchety. 

It is generally ignored that 'an*, the 
personal ending common In certain Dravidian 
languages, does itself signify 'uian*. This 
iciterpretatioD is certainly open to the objec¬ 
tion that 'an* is only n shortened form cf the 
third person masculine, 'avan*. Yet, if it 
were really so, 'on* another persounl ending 
which exactly deiioUn both the first person 
masculine aud femiaino alike, ooght to have 
been explainod .ok short for 'evau*. But no 
one will make bold to come forward with 
such explanation, for *cvai)* is not at all 
feminine, nor first person, uor oven second 
person. It is but au interrogative third person 
fflasculiDc. So it is incumbent on one to 
reject the objectioo as groundless and stick to 
the former explanation that *an* stands for 
*ao*, or for'al*, third person, masculine. 

It is the practice in Dravidian to annex 
an intoDflitivs coDsooant to the initial vowel 
withoQt bringing about any change in the 
sense of the word involved, as 'alal* ( fire ) 
and 'talal* ( fire ), the initial 'taV in the latter 
being a synartesis of the eonaonaot't’ with 
the vow(*l 'a*. The same had happened fa the 
case of the word 'man*, the ioitial 'ma* of 
which it jast another syncretism of 'm* with 
'a*, so that its primary 'an* (a man ) had 
been modified ti> 'man* in Dravidian, before 
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it found iU mj into Eagluh in the diatant Of coune I am aware of the fact that th^e 


put. Ooe may illustrate its incideoce id 
Matayalam by quoting the very common 
uyiDg, ^maDum maucatiyum ilia’’—''there is 
neither a nan nor one of hia kbd’’, at the 
given place. 

Now, iu retrospect, Dravidian seems to 
dexorve the name'Indo-European’ much better 
than any other family of lauguagca iu the 
West aud in tho Near Eut as the alphabets, 
roots and tho homely vocabularies of some 
of European and Asiatic languages of the 
present day more or less convincingly prove. 


arc fuodamental diffcreocea between Dravidian 
and European languages as some scholars are 
only too ready to point out But diOercncea 
may iiot be exactly so vital, being traceable 
to later dovclopmenta under changing condi¬ 
tions to which human communities are 
subjected from time to time. Some of Che 
modem advanc<*d scholars em|)hatica]ly 
declare their faith in iUU possibility after 
due scicntilic research and meticulous sifting 
and weighing of evtdea^;e which can yet be 
sub^tautially supplemented. 


HISTORIAN’S STORY 
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By G. S. SARDESAI 


BoJtN ia an obacure village on tbe vest 
coasti where no educational faciliticK exieted, 
1 took the only cJi&nce of learning the 
alphabet by going to a achool three milci 
away. I had to wanto two full yearn for want 
of faoilitiea for further atudy. At the ago of 
15 ft ffttnlly fnend helped joc to joining the 
Engliih School at the district town of Ratna* 
giri. Five yeara' schooling here prepared me 
for tlie Matriculation at iloubay. Another 
lucky chance came my wny when 1 was 10 
years of age. My school-teacher had a 
tnarrlagcable daughter whom lie pro|>oaed for 
uiy wife. ] refused to undertake this novel 
oxpcrliuotit on th<’ ground that I was too poor 
to afford the luxury of a marriage. But the 
gentleman undertook to defray my ex posses 
at college and I liad to acrept the proposal, 
which criHiired my future course in life. Four 
years at a Uotnbay eolh^go prepared me for 
graduation and I passed the B.A. examinatioo 
in 18S8. AttiiU moment another fortunate 
call came to my help. A kindly friend who 
was then serving the late Maharaja Sayaji 
Rqo Gaikwnd of Boroda, offered me, at the 
Maharaja’s desire, a post as reader to the 
Ruler on Rs. 70 per montlu I gladly accepted 
tho offer and joined the State service on 1st 
January, 

My work thus brought me into close 
personal oontact witii that renowned ruler. 
At that juncture the Maharaja's children were 
growing in ago and re<|nired schooling, and 
tho Maharaja appointed me to that work. 
Thus iDj life’s profcssioti was fixed at one 


stroke. 1 became an alUround teacher for 
the palace Deedn of Baroda. I remained a 
t^chcr in all the future years of my State 
service to which I devoted full 87 years, 
retiriag at tho age of sixty. I thus obtained 
rare opportuoities of travel and equipment in 
the various walks of life. The Maharaja was 
fond of travel, aud ia four of his European 
tours I bad the chance of visiting London, 
Oxford, Paris, Rome and the Gennan dties. 
I could enjoy tho beautiful climate of 9t. 
Moritz year after year. 

Teaching work gave me opportunities for 
study and I took up Indian history as a 
special addition to my duties. The Maharaja 
was an exacting task-master and I unconsci¬ 
ously imbibed valuable discipline and prepa¬ 
ration in practieo] matters. Many distin¬ 
guished persons came to meet the Maharaja, 
and this afTorded me vast advantages. 1 came 
into close contact with the promioent rulers 
of Indian States and loaders of public thought. 
I aUeoded the sessions of the Indian National 
Congress, Social Conforoace and other bodies* 
It was also part of my work to arrange 
diooers and games and toarnaments for over 
three decades in Baroda. 

One curious acejuisitioQ 1 made for life’s 
preparation was the accidental acquaintance 
of a disilngutsbed Bengali student of history, 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, five years my junior in 
age, a brilliant scholar, whose co-operation .1 
happened to secure without any particulu 
effort Sarkar took up the subject of Aurang- 
seb's life to compete for the Premchsud Boy- 
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chaKid SckoUnhipi when at the Bame time 
in Baroda I took up the life of Bbivaji for 
a «»pcoiaI etudj, which* appeared in 
Shi^aji and Auraogzeb are ccmplcmeotary 
topics, and the one cannot be studied without 
reference to the other. The materials for 
SkiTajiS life existed Id Marathi only, which 
Sarkar did not then know, while Aurangxeb's 
aoui^eos wore locked up in Persian which I 
did not know. 

The necessities of the ''ituation made us 

both seek each othcr^s help tbroogh a common 

friend, and a friondnhip caiue to be formed 

in 11^03 which ripened In due course into 

sinocre, mutual co*op<*rAtion during nearly 

half a century of literary contact Through 

out tldi long period we have together toured 

most of the hiHtorical sites of India, taking up 

one subject after nnoth<T for iurostigatlon, 

and materially contributing to the develop^ 

meiit of national histors in all its bninchc». 

• 

For 07<*r twenty years we togctlier attended 
the annual sessions of the Tndun llUtoilciil 
Record^ CoinmUston at different places ;uid 
made our contributions to solniig many 
knotty problems that came up for constdent* 
tion. (n fact wo two students foruicd n 
welcome combbation joining the two diabiut 
unite of Bcugul aud Maharashtra in close 
comradeship and educational aFinity of a 
rare cbamctcr. Wo both happened to base 
preserved our periodical correspoDdenco, 
mainly dealing with hibtorical research and 
development ranging over three centuries, 
the ICth to the 10th. Full extracts from 
these two collections have recently been 
published by Punjab University. I consider 
my contact with Sir Jadunatb a kind of 
national acquisition. It was due to our joint 
effort that the vast Posh was’ Daftar*of Poona 
was fully explored and selections from that 


stock printed in 46 volumes of fre»b, useful 
material. The Poona Besidoocy Corres¬ 
pondence scries printed hy the Bombay 
Government is similarly a result of onr joint 
effort. 
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My 'a>iimm’ .it K.uubbct hn» for tho lu^t 

32 \car5 become almost a research institution. 
* 

Mrdway betweeu Boiubay and Pooim, .with 
charming rural funouadingv and a health), 
temperate climate, Kamsbet wiUi its holy 
river ludra)ani has attained an import an co 
ot its own. During the Du^scra week of 
1^38 n unique meet was organi'ied there, 
when some 75 reputed history scholars of 
different views, conducted useful dctibcrations 
coutiuuously for one week under tho able 
guidance of Sir Jadunatb. Tlic occasion 
proved highly valuable to histor). 
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Mine hw thus b^eo a fortonate 

life. Coaetltudonally I am not robuit bat a 
disciplined method has made Ufa full of 
advance and achievement io manj aspects of 
work aud atudj. i have always hated being 
called old and I have prided mracif od 
being able to compete with joung^tera in 
all avenues of activity, but the abnormal rains 
of Uiis year with no chance for atirring oot 
of the lionae for mouths on end, tod severe 
strong winds blowing constantly, have 
severely woakened iny frame so that I am now 
fully experiencing the pangs of the helpless¬ 
ness and iufirmiUes of old age. I cannot now 
dream of a sudden plunge into the river for 
a bath or a stoop hill-cUiub in the ncighboiir- 
liood. 


I can taro oat oo nseful woric and bate 
idling away my time and findii^ no comfort 
or relief. The bod? shakes^ arms and legs 
have lost all strongth and I am re^juired to 
have another person to help at every moment 
Yot 1 possess a happy, contented tempera¬ 
ment ready to welcome tho final dissolution 
whenever it comes. I have no rogrete» and I 
feel thankful for the many small mercies I 
have so long enjoyed, which have enabled me 
to make some mark on life's chart. My 
highest solace la that 1 have been able to 
complete a history of tho Marathas, both in 
Marathi and Imglisb, and I have presented 
complete, up-tO'date editions to the loaders. 

The above is a brief anmmafy of a Poona 
AIU talk. 



COUP D'ETAT IN ALGERIA 


GLOEEA MELT/ER 


Aigier 0 « June 23. 

June 19| 1906 : At 8.16 e. m. we proceede<l 
from our aparttncnta at Hydra to the centre of 
Algiers City to the PcstiTa) Offices^ wbore 
many of u» have been working these past 
three montlis or the International Preparatory 
Ooumittec for the 0(h World Festi?al of 
Youtli aud StudeoU for Solidarity, Peace and 
Friendship. 

llie first signs of any possible disorder was 
in the form of two huge army tankH on the side 
of die main rond. These were armed and ready 
to fire with soldiers behind the machine guns 
and guns raised and poised at the passing 
traffic. A little further along the rond was 
heavily patrolled by the army who were out 
in force with machine gutin, trucks, etc* Armed 
soldiers could be seen here and there on the 
rest of the route to Algiers. 

On arrival at our place of work at 8.30 we 
were informed that there was some sort of ten¬ 
sion In the town, but just what nobody seemed to 
know. Then more people b^ao to arrive with 
more and more bite and pieces of news. Appar* 
ently there were to bt* no papers printed this 
day, there were no news broadcasts on the 
radio, only military music was playing. Then 
the radio began sending out announceinenta 
every ten mioates or so, that the Algerian 
people should stand by, that there was some¬ 
thing important to tell them shortly. 

Then a friend arrived and said that appat~ 
ently at some stage during the preceding 
ereoing Algiers had been completely *cnt oft 
from the outside world. Wc next^beard that Ben 
9 


BeDa aud some of hie Ministry were under 
Louse arrest As the day drew on we were told 
to stop work and return os quickly as possible 
to Hydra. Almost unbelievably the Jiewa 
spread that there had been a Coup U'Etat and 
Boumedicone, the former Vice President to 
President Ben Bella, witli the army behind 
him, had arrested Uic latter, in his apartments 
in the early hours of the morning and 
assumed dictatorial power. 

By mid-day Boumedienne had control of 
the country, hnt this control was only strong 
io Algiers. The people iu the countryside 
and In the other major cities of Algiers tike 
Oran, Constantine, Boue, were against the 
now Goverooient of the Revolutionary Council* 
And even withiu Algiers itself insny elements 
were already beginning to oppose himsuch 
as the *IFLN (Youth of the National l./ibcrntloo 
Front, strongest aud largest Youth 
Organisation), UNEA ( National IJoion of 
Algerian SUidents ) and UGTA ( Trade 
Unions ). Already many of the leaders of 
these groups had been arrested or had gone 
into biding, aa bad many other people through¬ 
out the country. 

By 1 p.m., tJie new Dictator was giving 
broadcasts on the radio in Arabic aud French 
every few minutes, mainly anti^Beo Bella 
dialogue, accusing the former President of 
being a dictator, a despot, a dccDag<^ue and 
having developed the cult of the personality,~ 
such slander laying a basis for the charge of 
High Treason of which Ben Bella has now been 
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aocuaed, of eoura, to provide a cortaln to 
hide the real dictator behiod 

Yet| at tint) tha political intantiona of 
Boumadientie were UDoertain. He olaimed to 
be domocraticj to wieh tocoDtioue the socialiet 
foundation that bad been laid in Algeria 
dunog ita three year# of in dependence, and to 
be on the side of the people. Within a few 
hourt) however, it waa made obvious bow 
,democratic Boumedienne intended to be ! The 
very nature of his undemocratic take*over of 
power wsa evidence enough ! 

On the afternooti of Saturday, June tH, 
the first day of the new regime, military 
plaoea began flying overhead, police cars began 
slowly patrolling the streets and frequently 
past onr apnrtmcats. Wc discovered that not 
only were all telecommunications with tho 
outsid(* world cut off, but also within the 
country. Algcriiius told us that it wna 
iooposaiblc to make contact with Constantine 
or Oran and diflicult oven with Algiers itself. 
The Ornndr Pontr (General Post OStce) whs 
closed down and we were warned earlier not 
to post any mail at th<i moment as it probably 
would br tampered with or left unattended for 
many days. This preseot article had to be 
secretly smogglod out of Algeria ; the air* 
port was completely sealed off and surrounded 
by tanka and the army. 

Some of oar Algerian friends who had 
been'working with us over the past months, 
came to see m about 4 p.m. on this day and 
were, naturally, terribly upset To many of 
Algeria's youth, tliia Coop D’£tat has been 
a shattering blow. Many of them had spent 
years in tlioir struggle agaiii4 the French 
oolooialisU, many w<Te victims of torture and 
prison sentences. For the ]s«t tlircc years 
they bad been glorying In their newly esmed 
independence. They told us that neitlier Ben 


Bella nor anyone else had been prepared for 
this: they had all been taken completely by 
surprise. Ben Bella's fate was yet unknown 
but it was belie veil he wss still alive. One 
friend assured us that this new Ooveromeot 
simply could not maintaia control and would 
be overthrown within a week. 

At 6 p.m., however, an Rgyp^sn friend 
who claimed to have spoken with bis 
Ambassador, Ksid that ho had been told that 
the new OovemJiient wsk strongly in control, 
much more strongly, in fact, than tlie Algerlsn 
people themselves reslised or believed. 

We wer<* warned of a ponslblc curlew 
being imposed this night uiid ndvis^'d not to 
vetiture out into Algiers City at the risk of 
being ebot All demonstrations or niiy acts of 
oppo»(itioii liave been forbidden and all 
strikes banned. 

This V7is five days bef^^• tho initial 
meeting of the heads of Stotos for the big and 
very Important Second Afro'Asian Conference, 
then due to open in Algiers in ton days’ time 
on June 29. The Conp D’EUt was a 
deliberate enboUge of this Conference ; yet 
since then Boumedienne has been doing all he 
can to encourage this Conference and has been 
insisting that it would go on. This is debatable 
at this moment, and its success is unlikely, 
particularly in view of tlic fact that there 
have so far been only two i/overnments that 
have recognised this new regime—Syria and 
Indonesia. China’s former recognition has 
been withdrawn as has Great Britain's. If 
Boomedieone has succeeded in causing ebaos 
to the Afro-Asian Confereooe, be has 
caosed no less havoc to the Youth 
Festival. All activities for the Festival have 
com# to a etandstill and this delay, this lack 
of contact irith pnr Algerian friends who have 
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gon« loto bidickg> li tverji^y nuking tha ftta 
of the Featiyftl more UQoartoin. 

Wo hftva bean tiyingf to gat the reaction 
tod attitudo of the Algerian people to ibis 
aitaation. We aakad a taxi driver, who 
replied that if he had his waj he would kill 
all the members of thn uew Oovemmeut 
"^rhey are all the aame’^ ho added and hia was 
the voice of a man grown apathetic and weary 
and sick of the war bore. In genera), during 
the ensuing two or three days, tlie people on 
tho whole seemed to be pasaivo and went 
about their normal business as though nothing 
had happened. There seeaied to be little 
reaction or desire for active oppositioo, but 
mere pstsive accept ince. This seemed 
both strange snd nnnatural. Tlib, however, 
proved to be just the numbness following the 
initial shock. 

The uight of June H> pas'^ed «|metiy. 
There was an unuulural ealm in the city which 
was more or IcaS deserted. June 20 proceeded 
in tlic QOinial manner, tho only sign of any 
governmental changi* being the sight of army 
trucks full of noilitia men fre(|nently passing 
through the city, a police patrol-boat along 
the coast aud some helicopters Hying overhead. 
This so-called "new democracy’* wo« taking 
shape. A Government |>aper ap|»earc<l with 
radio proclamution of the new Rovotutinnary 
Council of Boumedleoiie. Rut the former 
popular daily, tho Aigrr /irfiithliraht had been 
banned as had all foreign papers. 

The evrning of June 20 showed the iirst 
signs of active opposition in the form of a 
demonstration outside the firftnd<' fW/r, 
organised by the Students' I’NEA. Thif^ was 
very ranch in support of Ben Bella, and tlie 
popular chant was "Lx>ng Live Beu llslla.'* 
Many stodenti were arrested ^and taken off in 
police wag^ms; reports b^n to pour in that 
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there was much unrest commencing iu Ute 
country side. At 11 p.m. tliat night the radio 
reported that tronble bad broken out in the 
Kasbah (the former sti'ongbold of the people 
against the Kreuch ), and that one person had 
been killfd there. The Kasbah was completely 
surrounded by the array and it was impossible 
for anyone to either enter or leave the placo. 

Reaction was now awakening and 
solidifying. It was obvious that on the first 
day of the new r<»gime the people were still In a 
state of shock and had not yet fully realised 
what luid happened. Next dny they began to 
retaliate. 

On June 21 at 5 p.iu. wo proceeded homa- 
ward»>\ walking at tirAt tlirough the long Rue 
the main street of the city, As we 
passed tho Kasbah, we found army trucks 
sealing <in* all entrances, in any jeeps with 
radio control in operation ami at tho ^fjuara of 
die Martyrs, there wore police guards wltli 
machioe guns poised at ocarly every post and 
shop. At a street interacctiou the street was 
barricailed across by the army. As we stopped 
for a coo) drink at an outdoor cafe, the place 
was Burrounded by uniformed men with 
bazo<ika sten-guns, :i crowd boginning to 
gather along (he street, and there was an air, 
of expectancy, like a lull before a storm. 
Fearing that the police might open fire at tho 
slightest provocation, wc hurriedly proc|cded 
toT/ards the ftranfir Pos/r. This street was 
completely coutrolled on both sides by an 
(Miormous chain of armed police, trucks 
cany'Ing Hpruy-guos to hoKo the people in the 

event of any outbreak of demonstrations. The 

police were also carrying tear gas. We later 
beard that they bad actually used tear gas in 
the afternoon wlieo students had demon¬ 
strated. At die Oratide we went inside 
to cable to <»ur fauiUies, to tr>* sud inform 
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^em of our Whllo iaride we beard 

(be diet&nt sounds of poople obautiDgj wbleb 
grew louder as tbej' approached the Grande 
FobU. We rao out oo to the stepe and wit- 
aessed a smal) parade of children with their 
mothers ohantiog^Ahmed Ben Bella.*^ As tbej 
drew closer, one truck deliberate]j aod 
riciously opened fire, attacking the women 
and obildrcn with a torreot of water, and 
scattering then) in every direction. Some ran 
towards the Urand^ Pi>9U and the hoses swept 
the entire street and the post office in pursuit, 
drenching hundreds of passers-by, ears, in 
fact evoryODc in their path. Crowds surged 
into the Grande Poi*ttf where they were 
rapidly closing all doors and trying to 
hurriedly lock up. When the deluge stopped, 
we quickly ran out and hailed a passing car 
to take IIS away, as the police had arrived io 
the meanwhile in truckloads and was grabbing 
anyone w)io was wot and piling them into 
their vans. The police were armed aod carried 
truncheons aod batons. Tronble and tension 
DOW began to mount 

Wo had noticed earlier that even the high 
schools in the city were under guards. As 
one person observed, ‘'this in itself was 
enough (o indict the new regime.'^ 

22nd June. This day was also calm. It 
was still quite imposuble for us to resume work. 
Many of us were trying to seek out our 
Algerian friends for discussions ; others had 


been told to leave Algeria ; some others were 
passing the time at the beach. That afternoon 
the Festival offices were watched by the police 
for the first time. This was alarming, as it 
was the first time any indication of the attitude 
of the new Government to the Festival was 
available. We are in a state of semi-preparation 
to quit the country at a moment’s notice if need 
be. This evening (June 22 ) witnessed the 
largest demonstration yet in Algiers city where 
4000 people came out on to the streets, 
to be heavily hosed. 

This is (he situation in Algeria today, a 
country which bad been diligently preparing 
for the AfrO’Asian Conference, and 5000 
youths anaiousiy working for their Youth 
Festival, having happily forgotten their scars 
of war. But that was yesterday, what Algiers 
was like a few days ago. Today the Festival 
offices, formerly a thriving centro of activity, 
have overnight been turned into a barren and 
deserted building. Today it is a country of 
chaos and confusion and, perhaps, sadder than 
at any previous period in its Jong history. 
There is, however, this consolation, that the 
only support that Boumedienne can count 
upon, comes from the army. The masses of 
the Algerian people are against bis rule. Tf 
Boumedienne has the guns, he has oot the 
people and the popular will must eventually 
succeed rule by force. History has proved 
this. 
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for a large area of development In asso^ 
elated Helds of supply industries, towards 
which not a great deal of progress would 
appear to have been achiev^ so far. The 
lacks In metallurgical coal with reasonably 
small proportions of ash contents, supply of 
dolomite and other fluxing materials of the 
right quality and other similar lacks appear 
to have been dogging the process of steel 
manufacture over the years and which 
appears to have become the invariable 
annual burden of complaints of steel pro* 
ducers in the private sector Operational lags 
in the public sector plants which have been 
demonstrating a continuing disparity between 
laid down capacity and output long after 
the initial gestatory troubles of these new 
plants should have been over, is one of the 
principal factors which would appear to 
have been retarding the rate of steel output 
in the country and correspondingly inflating 
the costs of production These and several 
other matters have been urgently calling for 
immediate consideration and action with* 
out, however, a great deal of progress towards 
their solution having so far been achieved. 

No one will controvert the fact that 
steel constitutes one of the vital elements 
in the economic bases that would be required 
to carry the development of the economy 
forward end development of steel capacity 
is vital towards such an end. But it i^s to 
be realised also at the same time that 
merely laying down additional capacity 
would do no good to the country unless 
such capacity were to be fully utilized in 
production ouUtums, and that economically 
and competitively with the rest of the world. 
Unfortunately, in the manner steel capacity 
is being expanded in the country at present, 
and the rather complete indifference to the 
economics of steel production in the plants 
we have been able to put dov/n in the 
public sector over the lest one decade or 
thereabouts which seems to be *evidcnk 
would appear to have be€i> vitiating the 
entire process of steel development In the 


country as a whole. The Steel Minister says 
that he has not yet been able to acquire a 
complete grasp of the subject of steel manu¬ 
facture In its entirety, but this is a matter 
which has been nagging at the national 
economy for over long as i1 is, and one 
could only wish for wholesome action with¬ 
out any avoidable delay. 

Coal in the Fourth Plan 

The gross demand for coal in the Third 
Plan was estimated to rise to somewhere 
around 97 million tonnes, but revised 
estimates pul down this demand at some¬ 
where round 66 million tonnes as being the 
more realistic figure In this behalf. As a 
result, the private sector of the industry has 
recentl) been suffering from lack of demand 
for its output in the measure in which it 
had been achieved in obedience to its 
targets for production set down in the 
Third Plan. The public sector naturally 
did not suffer to a corresponding extent 
cause its performance remained far below 
the target allocated to it. 

The question as to what should be the 
target for the Fourth Plan has, accordingly, 
been looming very large. The lack of 
demand for coal in the Third Plan has 
been assessed to have been due to a com¬ 
bination of factors. The first ond most 
important of these was, naturally, the slow 
rate of implementation of the Third ^an 
projects especially those relating to the coal¬ 
consuming industries. Secondly some large 
industries have been reducing their con¬ 
sumption of coal, not because of any reduc¬ 
tion in their production schedules, but 
primarily because they have been switching 
off to other thermal techniques, principally 
oil Some of the steel plants, it has been 
resported, has been so seriously con¬ 
cerned about the increasing ash contents 
of the metallurgical coal that were 
being made available to them, that 
they started carrying out experiments in 
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alternative methods of fuelling their indus¬ 
tries, at least in part, all of which has been 
having a dampening eifect on the demand 
for coal. It was so substantial, that last 
year the private sector coal industry in the 
country, as averred in one of his annual 
addresMs to the Indian Mining Association, 
the Chairman deplored that the coal indus¬ 
try was almost faced with a crisis on account 
of the attenuated demand in the face of its 
increased production. 

In a recent joint meeting between re¬ 
presentatives of the Union Steel 5e Mines 
Ministry, those of the private sector coal 
industry and the public sector, it was 
asaesaed that the aggregate demand for coal 
in the Hiird Plan which worked out at 
approx im a tel> 66 million tonnes per annum, 
would be expected to rise by almost a 
hundred per cent per annum by about the 
end of the Fourth Plan to something like 
120 million tonnes a year. This assessment 
was said to have been arrived at on the 
basis of the requirements of the coal-con¬ 
suming industries and the representatives of 
the industry are said to have accepted this 
assessment as realistic. 

The assessment puts down the require¬ 
ments of coking and non<oking coal at 
approximately 79. million tonnes and 36 
million tonnes respectively with a further 5 
million tonnes of blended coal. Of the 
demand for non-coking coal, the public 
sector under the NCDC (National Coal 
Development Corporation) would be ex¬ 
pected to supply 25.16 million tonnes, the 
private sector 43 million tonnes and the 
Singerani Collieries of the Government in 
Hyderabad 8.74 million tonnes. The NCDC's 
and the private sector's present rate of 
production of non-coking coal has been 
estimated at 12 million tonnes and 40 million 
tonnes respectively, that is to say, while 
the private sector would be expected to 
increase its production of non-coking coal 
over the Fourth Plan by some 7.5 per cent, 
the NCDC’s rate of production expansion 
should be of the order of over 109.6 per 
cent. 

It should be noted in this connection 
that the demand for non-coking coal has 


been consistently tegglng considerably be¬ 
hind the quantum of production over the 
last few years which has been one of the 
principal woes of the private sector during 
recent times. The demand, it is now assessed 
has been gradually going up and the present 
demand has been estimated at approximately 
46.27 million tonnes and which is now 
expected to reach the level of 50 million 
tonnes next year. At this rate, it is assumed, 
that by about the end of the Fourth Plan 
period, the demand for non-coking coal 
would be bound to exceed the target of 79 
million tonnes now set for the Fourth Plan. 

It is presumed that since the represen¬ 
tatives of the private sector coal industry 
are stated to have agreed to these assess¬ 
ments by the Union Steel & Mines Ministry, 
they find that these assumptions have been 
bas^ upon realistic estimates of the possible 
development of demand during the period. 
Nevertheless, they seem to have been 
very cautious about accepting targets 
of production which may again place them 
in difficulties as during the current Plan and 
has agreed to only a 7.5 per cent increase 
over the current production rates through¬ 
out the entire Fourth Plan period. The 
NCDC, on the other hand, has been unable 
to fulfil its Third Plan targets of production 
by a considerable margin and although it is 
said to have accepted the target for the 
Fourth Plan which postulates an increased 
production rate by about 110 per cent to 
be reached by the end of the Fourth Plan 
period, one wonders to what extent actual 
production may be expected to approximate 
to the targets now placed upon Itself. This, 
the NCDC will be expected to fulfil within 
the limits of its already developed potentials 
as no new projects for non-coking coal 
would be sanctioned for the Fourth Plan, it 
is said. 

So far as coking coal for the metallur¬ 
gical industries is concerned, current pro¬ 
duction appears to have been assessed at 
some 14/15 million tonnes per annum. 
Increase of production of metallurgical coal 
to 36 million tonnes per annum would call 
for considerable effort and it may not be 
possible to achieve this within the capacity 



now working in the private and public 
sectors together. A detailed survey of the 
requirements of the steel industry as it is 
likely 1o develop by the^ end of t)M Fourth 
Plan period—most steel* plants in both the 
private and public sector are under ex¬ 
pansion at present and at least one new 
large steel plant in the pubbc sector would 
be likely to be commissioned for production 
operation within the period—end it is 
possible that the NCDC will then be re- 
quiired to open up new coking coal projects 
to cope with this developing demand. 

) 

Who Pays for this Criminal Waste ? 

According to a recently published press 
report, on account of water-logging of the 
surrounding areas, there was considerable 
seepage of water into the West Bengal 
Government's food godowns in the Lake 
and Toll) gunge areas and, in consequence, 
it is estimated, that some 5,000 tons of rice 
has gone bad. This can only be construed 
as criminal neglect of their primary duties 
on the part of the concerned officers of the 
West Bengal Food Directorate. From reports 
that have subsequently appeared in the 
daily press, it is learnt that the Government 
are now busy over devising means for re¬ 
moving the unaffected stocks in these 
godowns and holding them in alternative 
premises. But so far as the waste already 
incurred is concerned, there does not appear 
to be any serious attempt to locate respon¬ 
sibility for the matter. 

Water-logging in Calcutta has been 
endemic during the rainy season for over a 
decade now. Although the pattern of water¬ 
logging in the different areas of the Metro¬ 
polis may change from time to time, the 
Lake and Tolly gunge areas have always been 
submerged with any very heavy downpour. 
In the circumstances, it should have been 
possible for the authorities concerned to 
visualise the extent to which these godowns 
may be affected with the onset of the mon¬ 
soons. It should also have been possible 
to visualise, with the monsoons consider¬ 
ably delayed in their arrival in Calcutta 
u they have been this year, t^t the initial 
downpour would be very heavy and con* 


siderable areas of the Metropolis would be 
bound to go down under water for a period. 
These are obvious facts about which there 
cannot be any dispute. 

And yet no one in authority appears to 
have been the least concerned about the 
fate of the food stocks in the Government 
godowns In these areas. It may not be easy, 
one can easily concede, to make alternative 
arrangement for huge stocks of food grains 
and other rationed articles to be stored else¬ 
where in areas free from water-logging. But 
it should not have been at all difficult to 
make advance arrangements for raising 
adequate baffles against seepage of water 
into the concerned godowns even in areas 
which normally become water-logged with 
heavy and protracted periods of rain-fall. 
This, moreover, should not have been a very 
expensive precaution. But no one in autho« 
ril) responsible for the storage of food arti¬ 
cles in Government godowns appears to 
have been at all concerned about the matter. 
In the result, some 5,000 tons of rice are 
DOW reported to have gone bad, a measure 
of waste which the State cannot afford to 
incur, look at it from whatever point of 
view one might. One also apprehends that 
even apart from the 5,000 tons of rice 
which is reported to have gone bad and 
rendered wholly unfit for human consump¬ 
tion, there may have been considerable 
additional quantities of food grains and 
other rationed articles in the godowns 
concerned which may have gone at least 
partially mildewed by the damp and whl^ 
now the helpless consumers in the city 
would be compelled to use, although it may 
not be quite healthful to do so. 

The waste reportedly incurred would 
appear to be quite colossal, look at it from 
whatever point of view we might. In the 
first instance, there is not a great deal of 
surplus stock available to the State over its 
basic requirements of consumption. It is 
heartening to learn, as the Chief Minister 
of West ^ngal has recently announced in a 
public statement, that if the order of 
Central subventions and procurement under 
local levies were fulfilled according to 
schedule, there should not be any crisis in 


rice iupplies Id the State xmtU it wee tine 
fcr the new harvest to come in late in 
October next. But it is easy to realise that 
supplies of rice in the State can only be 
marginally adequate and a sudden 5,000 
tons shortfall in the stocks should seriotisly 
disturb calculations in this behalf and it 
would take quite a considerable amount of 
effort and manoeuverings to be able to fully 
replace this large quantity. 

In financial terms also, the waste would 
appear to be quite colossal Different 
varieties of rice are stored in the Govern- 
ment godowns priced at different levels. 
Assuming that the wasted rice was of the 
most inferior quality alone. Government 
sell this rice to the consumers at 67 paise 
per kg. A tonne of rice of this variety 
^ould cost the consumer, therefore, Rs. 670, 
and the cost of 5,000 tonnes would work 
out at Rs. 33,50,000. This colossal loss, 
would be bound to be either passed on to 
the consumers directly by correspondingly 
raising the price level for future supplies 
or, if that is avoided having regard to the 
recent price increase of different varieties 
of rice already enforced, passed on to the 
tax-payer generally. But why should the 
people of the State allow themselves to be 
penalized in this manner for the criminal 
Defect of their elementary responsibilities 
by their own public servants ?—is a question 
which every one has the legitimate right to 
ask and demand an answer to. ^ 

It would be equally criminal for the 
Government to seek to pass off this incident 


with their ufuil, DODehalanee by bUming 
it all on the Inclemency of the weather. 
The least that they owe to the public Is a 
sifting inquiry into the whole matter and 
the location of res^nsibility for this waste 
where it should rightly belong. Normally 
such an inquiry, we feel, should be depart* 
mentally csiried out, but the usual pen* 
chant of the Government, which have 
been evident for many years now, to pro* 
tect their erring employees in similar 
matters, has made every one rightly suspi* 
cious of departmental inquiries and action. 
The present matter is so serious in both its 
nature and implication that only a public 
quasi-judicial inquiry should satisfy the 
public and then only when the findings that 
may be arrived at by the inquiry commis¬ 
sion or whatever instrument is employed 
for the purpose, is followed by swift and 
appropriate action against those that may 
be found to have been responsible. We are 
especially suspicious that nothing would be 
done in the present matter by the State 
Government, because it concerns the Chief 
Minister himself who is directly respon¬ 
sible for the Food portfolio in his Govern¬ 
ment, and his kindnesses to and indulgences 
of his own departmental men have become 
quite notorious. Will the Chief Minister 
be able to muster the necessary detach¬ 
ment and the sternness to order the requi¬ 
site inquiry and follow up its results with 
appropriately stern action ? This is the 
least he owes, we insist, to the public of 
the State over whose destinies he has been 
appointed to preside. 


We reproduce below> some of ^em 
ad reriiatim, aod excerpts from eomc others, 
the maoj arUcles publishhd by some of the 
nstionat dsilles sud periodicsls, to comme* 
monte the birth ccDteosry of our founder, 
the late Ramanaada Chattorjee. 

Wo arc also reproducing our own English 
rendering of an article by Pandit Banarsidss 
Ghaturvedi| published by the S^ara/dtamt 
Titi/es of Delhi, u Hindi language national 
daily. One time associate of Mahatma 
Oandlu, Pandit Banarsidas Chatiirvedi had 
been a ctoao asKociate of the late Ramananda 
Chattorjec for well over a decade, while 
editing the Vis hat IVinrnif owned and 
published by the former. In this article 
some aneodotea are related which will high* 
light the i>luce accorded by Ramananda to 
the freedom of opinion of the editor and 
his championship of the latter's rights to 


uotrsmelled expression of opinion even when 
his views may be in conflict with those of 
the proprietors of the publication he was 
editing. There was, in fact, one such oooa* 
sion when the editor of the Vtshaf Df/ara$ 
severely criticised, in one of its editorial 
notes, the owner of the publicstion in relation 
to one of the letter’s the then pnblio 
activities. Instead of taking his editof 
to task on ibis account, as might have 
been ordinarily expected, all that Ramananda 
did was to state that he felt that he had a 
right of reply to this criticism and would the 
editor of the Vishal Bharnf concede to him 
this right ? This was fully in accord with 
the principle that Ramanands held aa being 
sacred to the profession,—that he conceded 
the tame measure of freedom* of expression 
to Ills subordioate working Joumaiiats as bo 
claimed for himself. 


REASONED JOURNALISM IN AN EXCITED AGE 

Kiraojan Majumdar 


It calls for an efTort to picture, with 
present^ay eyes, the Bengal sod the India in 
which Ramananda Chatterjee was boro a hun¬ 
dred years ago ; the effort is worth malcing. 
Thirty years had gone since Macaulay’s 
Minute on Education ; eight »incc the 
Mutiny. ICach experience was what we have 
since learned to call traumatic. 

For a hundred years from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, as D. 8. Sanna has 
observed in his study on the renmssance of 
Hinduism, nothing of importance bad been 
produced iu aoy Indian language. The pool 
of Bengali culture was stagnant, producing 
more malaria than maaterpieoco. Dot stirrings 
had begun $ time started moving^ when in 
ISOO a watchmaker called David Hare settled 
10 


down in Calcutta. In 1813 the House of 
Commons directed the East India Company 
to spend annually Rs. 1 lakh on education ; 
Raja Baomohun Roy promptly wanted 11 
spent on educating ”the natives of India in 
mathematics, natural philosophy, chemislry, 
auatomy and other useful sciences’^ and not 
on Sanskrit leanilng* • 


By 18G1 Michael Madhusadau Dutt had 
rediscovered the Bengali language and pub* 
lisbed Mfgknad~badh Kdcya, the first epic in 
Bengali blank verse. Not merely beoanse he 
was no longer a Hindu, he had also acquired 
the impudence to proolaiiu, despise R ^ me 
and his rabble but the ides of Rsvaoa elevates 
and kindiee my imagination.’* Something had 


forked wUb ft bftog; thft ftir wu to bo ftotir 
for it leaot, tbo noxt oiztj j9m» 

Truk Vik*atiok 

A whole eocicty wu beic^ trftosformed •, 
Aod Qobody cfto write ft hiitory of the period 
widkout digCBting the bound volumea of, fint, 
Bftokim Chaodn ChftUerjee'B Bartgadartihfitf 
and, 1901 onwarde, RamaDandii ChftUerjee'B 
I^ahaai and, from 1007, The Modern Revietr, 
After douhing oo)]^, for tome time Heoia* 
Rioda taught EngliBh literature in the City 
College, Calcutta, and Ksyaetha Path sal a, 
Allahabad. But hie apreotieeship with 
and Pradtp told him early on tlmt jonmaliBrn 
wan his tnip vocation. And, for him, jouroa* 
lUm waa the continuation of teaching through 
other meauB, for a larger clasB. The claee 
oDoo contaiued all educated Bengalis and 
much of educated India. 

When ho moved to Calcutta and began 
to publish also in the only alhlodia language, 
English, Calcutta was tlie political and 
intellectual centre of the country, which aM a 
whole now became hie audience. In those 
days it waa ncccsaary to be a good Bengali 
before becoming a good Indian ; something 
of this may be true even today, |>crbap8 of 
the children of all States. Ranmnaoda was 
a good Bengali and good Indian ; there was 
DO conflict between the two. 

Biuhmo SA^iA.r 

Early and voluntary conversion to 
Brahmoism act tlie pattern aod pace of hia 
life ; again, this did not set him apart from 
the source religion, Hinduism ; he always 
called himself a Hindu. Early acc^uaintance 
with the Vedas and the Cpaoiahads taught 
him calm and tran(|ui]lity, which gave bta 
inlense nationalism a quality of serenity that 
waft ikA to be found either in the mase move* 
saenta ftarted by Mahatma Qandbi or in the 


movamenU' raucous oborus, the nationalist 
Preae. 

Uodcrstaodlng and analysis were hia 
forte; persuasiOQ rather than exhortation or 
rhetorical invective. This basic approach 
led to a style of writing which hat almost dU* 
appeared ; whether bo was writing in Bengali 
or English, he wa*» always simple, lucid, 
direct, factual aud utterly unpretentious. 
Rabindranath Tagore's Bengali prose was 
heavily ornamented, often florid; be made 
at least three generations of Bengali writers 
imitate him, slmost hlavisbly. Ramananda, 
Tagore's groat friend and admirer, never 
imitated bioi In any way ; and to withstand 
so com)>clliog an influence called for what 
can be summed up only in one word: 
Character. The significance of this (|uality 
will be apparent when it is added that there 
is no Bengali cqulvalcut of the word. 

He once worked for temperance HOcieties, 
always tur the emancipation of Indian 
womanhood ; but journalism remained his 
first love, aud lu* brought to it a passion f<ir 
truth and reason almost unequalled. .Vs many 
British liberaU did, RamsiiuDda nupported 
the ludisQ National Congress and its aims, 
but never surrendered hi^ right to critique 
the highest objects of his admiration, inclu¬ 
ding Oaodhiji and Ourudcv. ('hatterjeo's 
patriotism was concrete ; you could almost 
hold it in your bauds. He wrote as much 
about India's pathotiu cattle population fts 
abont the successive Constitutions the 
British gave this countr}', eacli short of rising 
aspirations. Ho wrote about 1 opera, of 
whom he had seen many in Bankura. Edu« 
cational problems occupied him a great deal; 
even when the call came for making polltice 
the sole obstasioo of the Indian people, to 
the exclutioQ of all else, Ramananda, amoag 
a few oUieri iuclariing Tagore, knew what a 
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worthless freedoB it would b« if the people 
were not Uught wb«t to do with it. It ie 
Altogether prematore to craim that their fears 
have been totally belied. 

PAtaoN or Am* 

Austero in personal life^ Hrin in principles, 
Ramananda jet was remarkably tolerant of 
the different ways of other people. His 
catholicity was most apparent in the selection 
of material for this magazines. If some of 
the your^er generation will not forgive him 
for his patronage of the Bengal school of 
painting, they had better retnetnber (hat be 
also published Oaganendraoath Tagore. 
More important than these details is the 
impetus art in general received from 
Ramananda. 

In 1924 lodiauK made their first ae<|uain* 
tance with Oandhara sculpture, through the 
writings of Rakhaldas Baudopadhyay published 
in Thf) Mofirrn Rfi'irw. In what esteem this 
magazine was held will be clear frons tbe 
fact that Nehru chose it for perhaps tbe most 
revealing piece of writing he ever did on 
himself. Under the pseudonym **CbaDaky’\ 
Nehru wrote i little twist aud Jawaharlul 
might turn a dictator sweeping oside the 
paraphernalia of a slow^moving democracy". 
(This was in November 1937 ; ono remem- 
bers (he angry arguments over the identity 
of Nehru's detractor !). It may well be that 
some of the indeciBiveoees of 25 years 
hen CO proceeded from this early consciousness 
of the other aide of himself. 

Tacjoug 05 Swaraj 

Prabasi and TIffi Modern Perietr also 
poblished some of Tagore's moat iudignant 
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criticism of aspects of (ho developing 
nationalist agitation ; one remembers the 
word "vandalism" used at least once. To 
publish such material in those excited days 
wsK not popular. What cared Ramananda ? 

IIis loyalty was only to truth and reason* 
The pervasive puaillanlmity of later dayff 
pained him no end. 

The ordinary noQ*joumalist reader cannot 
be expected to appreciate tbe full value of 
this far youeger and far inferior journalist's 
final compliment to his incomparably superior 
elder « Ramananda Chatterjee was meticulous 
in preparing his "copy" for tbe printer and 
was an excellent proof-reader. Indian 
journalism is today far more professional than 
It was ; it is, at last, thank heaven, a career. 
But Ramanaoda's abhorrence of misprints 
sprang not from his professionalism, which 
few have matched, but from a far deeper 
source. He cared for professional perfection, 
certainly ; but a misspelt word, a wrongly 
placed comma or semicolon seemed to him a 
distortiOD, a distortion of trulli itself, and a 
violation of the true journalist's compact 
with his reader. And the reader to Ramananda 
was not an anouymouM enUty wiUi a rupee to 
spare but a man or a woman with a mind to 
enrich and, iu tbe ulUmaie atialysis, a soul to 
save. And because he believed in this, iu 
e\'ery word he ever wrote, he was a better 
man—aud a better journalist—than anyone 
in the game today ; and it is erroneous to 
think that it Is possible to be a good jouma* 
liKt without at least trying to be a good man. 

( 8(aif>$>nan, May 29,1905. ) 



SHRI RAMANANDA CHAnOPADHYAYA 

BANABSIDAS CHATUEVEDI 

(Excerpts triaxiated kom the Oiigiul Kadi by Earuoa K Nsodi) 


« Id the history of lodian jouroiJism there 
havo been a few leaders of the profesaioo 
whose tblnkiog, oapabilities, ability for sus« 
tabled hard work, spirit of indepeodefice and 
rectitude of character, would easily rank them 
among the foremost jourualists of the world. 
Among them one of the greatest, unquestioo^ 
ablyp was the late Ramananda Chstto- 
padhyayL Journalism to him was a missioo. 
HU periodicals were uoiyorsally acknowledged 
as the best of tbeir kind and tbe foremost 
writers of tho day all over the country would 
consider it a privilege to have their contri* 
batious accepted for publicatioo by these. 
Contributions from such eminent writers of 


the day as the great poet Rabindranath 
Tagore, Lala Lajpat Rai, Lala Hardayal, G F. 
Andrews, Sister Nivedita, Jadonath Sarkar, 
Bidhusekhar Bhattacbaryye, Rashiprasad 
Jaiswsl and many others, used to be regu* 
larly published in their colnmns. 

Printings from the brashes of tbe foremost 
artists of the country used, likewise, to be 
regularly reproduced in these magazines and 
which constitnted another very distinctive 
feature of these publications. In fact it 
would only be fair to acknowledge that 
Bamananda Babu’s was the most outstanding 
contribution, in this regard, to the renaissance 
of Indian art and the distinctive character of 
tbe editorial notes in hts English^langaagc 
magazine, inspired its wide circulation not 
merely within the country, but also, in very 
sigoifeant numbers, across the seas to tbe 
outride world. The famous American writer, 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland, was reported to have 


observed, tiiat there was no periodical pub¬ 
lished in the United States which could 
compete in their quality nnd sweep with 
The Modem Revictr, perhaps not even in 
Europe. 

hL Eomrin Roltand used to hold The 
Modern J^eeieir in the highest esteem and 
the late Sir Michael Saddler pronounced It 
to be tho most wideawake journal in India. 
Even ^lahatmaji used to eagerly look 
forward to Bamananda Dabu’s approval and 
endorsement to his political programmes and 
action. 

Those among us who bad the privilege of 
working under the late Ramananda Chatto- 
padbyaya, used to call him tho linda Dabu, 
He was shy by nature and was a niau of very 
few words. On the occasion of his soveu- 
ticth birthday a few of us wished to publicly 
celebrate tbe occasion, but ho would not 
accept a public ovation. On being hard 
pressed, be would ouly agree to tbe celebra¬ 
tions bring limited within bis own of^ce stuff 
and a very few intimate friends. Wo had no 
alternative but to houour his wishes in this 
regard. 

I would relate here a few anecdotes of 
my personal relations with him. When 
Ramananda Babu accepted the Presidential 
Office of the Hindu Mahasabha at its Surat 
sesrion, I openly gave expression to my 
staunch opposition to this in the columns of 
the Viehal Bfuirat owned by him and of 
which I was the Editor. In my editorial notes 
in the Vinhal Dharni I common tod that no 
political personality in the country should 
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ftccept the office of the Chief Ezecati7e of * 
communal organixatioo^ such as the Hindu 
Habasabba wai. Rut that wts not all; 1 
did not even publiah Badii Babn's preeidca- 
tia) addrcea in the columoa of the ViKhaf 
Bharai^ Cn hia return from Surat he re<|ucR- 
ted me to inform him as to which amon^ 
the Hindi newapapera and periodicalB 
had published hie addreea. I asked him to first 
read >vhat hie owti periodical had commented 
on this. After reading the note^ ho asked 
in great good humour if I wouJd agree to pub- 
iisb bis reply to my comments^ to which 1 
naturally replied that 1 would surely do ao. He 
then said that although ho w:i9 able to speak 
in Hindi of a sort, ho was not able to write 
effectively in tbta language ; if he wrote hU 
rcf»ly in English, would J agree to translate 
the same fur him ? f readily agreed to do 
this. /hUn ItaOn then wrote cut a very strong 
and critical reply which J promptly translated 
into Jfindi and published in my paper. At 
that time a famous journalist of liombay asked 
BaJa ilabu, how was it that one of bis own 
journals publislics criticisms uf himself? His 
reply was characteristic; he said that be 
extended to liU subordinate journalists work** 
iug in his owji organization the same measuro 
of itjdcpcudcDce and discre^on that he 
claimed for himself. lie was not prepared to 
Buborn or control the independent judgment 
of others. 

Bada Baba's treatment of his subordioatc 
workers was wholly diflerent from that of 
the ordinary run of newspaper proprietors. Ic 
he desired it, he might easily have told mo 
that (dnee his point of view and mine differtd 
so widely^ I hod better look out for another 
job. But he was such a staunqb votaiy of 
individual fi'ecdom that {biougbout my ten 
yeara' incumbency under him. I had never had 


any occasioa when he was .even remotely att^ 
nuating my freedom. He would, no doubt 
explain his point of view on matters of impor* 
tance by way of advising me, but he always 
made it ^uite clear that those were merely 
his advice, but it was only upto me to accept 
them in case I agreed with him \ otherwise 
I abould pursuo my own course. 

On one occasion I bad published the 
photograph of a 'danseuse in an Urdu play in 
the Vishni Bada Uubu told me that 

] should not publish such pbotugrspbs because 
tb<* |>oeturc of the artiste concerned was such 
that iu iiiHueuce on the public mind would 
not be wholesome. He e.^pluhicd, however, 
that this was a suggestion be made as an 
editor whose first concern wus the public 
good, but it was natumlly upto me to 
accept his suggestion in this behalf or other¬ 
wise. 1 listened and then cuime away. A few 
days later the lute Rakhaides Bauerjee visited 
me in Djy office and related to me an anecdote 
of hU student days. Ojicc while visiting 
Bade Babu's sou Kedarnath, he carried with 
him the photograph of a certain actress. \N’bile 
coining away ; the photograph was, by 
mintokc, left bebiud on Bada Babu’a table. 
When, later he arrived there, he found the 
photograph torn across in four pieces and 
theu gummed together. He asked Kedar 
Babu how this bad happened to which he 
replied that Bada Babu had done this. Rakhal 
Babu explmncd to me tliat the Bada Babu 
belonged to the old school and would not even 
see a cinema ill in. To publisli the picture 
of a danseusc is not a matter of joumalistlo 
principle with me and it wci'c better that in 
deference to Bada Babuls prejudices in this 
matter, T should not publish such pictures in 
the future. I understood Hida Bubu’s 
point of view ia this matter after my talk 
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vUb BaUul Bftbv, uxti I mw repeated tide 
mietakei 

When 1 started preaclupg the goepel of 
Aoarchy in my joamal^ instead of forbidding 
that, Bada Babu eimply had lue ovii name 
lemoTed as the director of the publication. 
He had incurred loeaee on thia poblication 
raoDwg to thoueaode of rupeee, but he never* 
thelese alwaye suggested that for the sake of 
popularity I should not 611 the joumai with 
popnlar matters of inferior <]uality and taste 
and thereby bring down the high standard of 
the publication. 

***He used to put in a great deal of labour 
in editing bis two jonroala Besides his own 
uritings and notes, he used to read the prooft 
for most things that were pablished in his 
journals He last attended a session of the 
Indian National Congress in Snrat in 1907, 
after which he aeemed to have shut himself 
up into his own work. He had no ambitions 
for popular applause, and seldom visited any 
meetings or was prominent io any aaso^tion 
of men. When, however, the League of 
Nations invited him to Geneva, he ogrecd to 
accept the same on condition that he would 
not be expected to accept ri imbursement of 
hie expenses of the visit because be feh that 
after accepting any monetary assistance from 
the League on this account, he would feel bis 
editorial freedom correspondingly attenua¬ 
ted. This had cost him something like eleven 
ihoneand rupees, which ho considered a small 
price for the independence of his opinions. 


When after his retora to India be very 
strongly criticised the Leagnc in his Notes, 
the dvii <0 Oa:Mie of Lahore oom- 

meoted that this was an abase of the Leaguers 
hospitality. Replying to this oomment, Bada 
Baba wrote that he bad heard that the best 
method of pleasing John Bull is to feed him, 
but it might interest the Editor concerned to 
know that he, however, had not been indebted 
Io the League of NatioDs even to the very 
small extent of a free cup of tea. 

Bada Baba never liked to be under any 
obligation to others. Likewise it wu wholly 
against hii principles to accept contributions 
for publication io his journals under anyone 
eIso*s recommendation. He would fearlessly 
judge each oontribution on its own merits 
according to his own untrammelled judgment 
and would care little of what others thought of 
himself on this account. There have been 
occasions when he has criticised even 
Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi. 
Nevertheless, the poet used to hold him in 
tlie highest esteem and Mahatmaji used to 
regard him as a Riabi. 

**'Bis contributions to the development of 
the Bengali literatnre should form the subject 
of a separate dt8Cour«e. In the history of the 
development of Indian languages, litcra- 
turns and culture, as well as that of jourual- 
ism and the nationalist spirit, the name of) 
Bamauanda Cbattcrjee will always remain 
indelible. 

[ydvabharat Titnis, Delhi, June S, 1965) 
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CENTENARY NEWS 


RAMANANDA BIRTH CENTENARY 
CELEBRATIONS 

Calcutta 

The birth centenary celebrations com* 
memorating the hundredth birthday of the 
late Ramananda Chatterjee, opened in 
Calcutta with a public meeting at the 
Rabindra Bharati Hall, Joraaanko, on the 
evening of May 31 last. Shri PrafuUa 
Chandra Sen, Chief Minister, West Bengal, 
was scheduled to preside over the meeting, 
but as he had to go out of town on the day 
on emergency State duly, the Chairman of 
the Ramananda Birth Centenary Committee, 
National Professor Dr. Suniti Kumar Chat¬ 
terjee, conducted the meeting. 

Ramanasda's Jovmaliatic Integrity 

s 

In a brief address to the gathering. 
Prof. Satyen Bose underlined the unshake- 
able journalistic integrity of the late 
Ramananda Chatterjee. which was. per¬ 
haps, incomparable in the history of Indian 
journalism. He never allowed emotional 
impacts to cloud his judgroent or his sense 
of proportion; as a result his expression of 
opinion or pronouncement of his verdict on 
all sorts of public questions have always 
been distinctive for tl^ir objectivity and 
balanced criticism. Another very distinctive 
aspect of Ramananda's journalism was the 
broad sweep of his interests and there was 
nothing that touched life which was left out 
of his careful editorial assessment. Both as 
an Individual and a journalist, Ramananda 
was a eomplefe mao. And his essential 
humanity was sustained and reinforced by 
an integrity of character and a univer- 
tallsm which at once placed him* far above 
the Common run of journalists. These 
qualities in the roan were fully re- 
■eeted In the two journals he^ edited 
whii such conspicuous distinction and 
which were ranked u the beft in periodical 


journalism not merely in this country but, 
to readers of intellect and discernment, also 
in Europe and America. It was mostly 
through the Modem Review that India was 
able to carve out for herself a distinctive 
place on the map of the world, Prof. Boae 
asserted. 

Continuing. Prof. Bose said, what 
would appear to be especially creditable 
was that the late Ramananda Chatterjee 
had to publish his journals in an atmos¬ 
phere of severe official hostiUt). His writ¬ 
ings have often been frowned upon by the 
alien British power then ruling over the 
destinies of the country; as a publisher he 
had also to face official wrath and Ananciai 
losses. But nothing was able to suborn his 
steadfast loyalty to what he believed to be 
the truth and justice. He was intensely a 
nationalist, but he was also a universal man 
and there never appeared to be any conflict 
between the two. It was. Prof. Bose felt, 
very largely as a result of Ramananda's 
fearless but balanced expression of truth 
that Indian nationhood was able to evolve 
an integrated and a concrete personality. 
Remembering today that he was able to 
achieve this great purpose inspite of a 
hostile and mimical environment, one is 
apt to feel sorely disappointed, Prof. Bose 
concluded, that the light that Ramananda 
continued to shed upon the country for 
well over half a century appears, now that 
India has attained her own political sover¬ 
eignty, to have been snuffed out for ever. 
A stygian darkness of unreason appears to 
have been leading the nation to grope about' 
towards an uncertain future. 

RamaiiaBdft^ Historical Outlook 

Dr. Ramesb Chandra Majumdar, the 
celebrated historian, speaking on the 
occasion, emphasised the late Ramananda 
Chatterjee'a broad historical outlook and 
the keen sense of historical assessment of 





men and events that he brought to hla work 
as Editor of the renowned periodicals* the 
Frabasi and the Modern Bevlew. There la 
abundant material to be found in the columns 
of the Modem Review and the Prabasi which 
would bear testimony to the broad histo¬ 
rical outlook of the founder-editor of these 
two distingui^ed periodicals. Trends of 
history* Dr. Mejumdar observed, may not 
always be palatable or conform to certain 
desired points of view; but the true 
historian must always be able to arrive at 
the conclusions, however unpalatable or 
divergent from his own preconceived 
notions or predetermined desires to which 
the trend of events would inevitably lead 
him. Ramafeianda’s . journalism, Dr. 
Majumdar observed, was distinguished by 
this true historian's outlook. It was his 
unshakable integrity of character, his 
steadfast loyalty to truth and reason that 
made Ramananda that true doyen among 
journalists that he was. 

In independent India. Dr. Majumdar 
deplored, history is being sought to be made 
to order of the powers that are. It is the 
inescapable duty of journalists, he claimed, 
to flght this sinister design to distort the 
truths of history with a view to propagat¬ 
ing a particular view of historical events 
and trends. 

Asansol 

The Asansol Ramananda Birthday 
Centenary celebration began with a public 
meeting held in the Durand Hall on the 17ih 
June 1965. Mr. B. K. Guha I.C.S. (Ret.). 
Vice-Chancellor Burdwan University pre- 
aided over the meeting. Mr. Souroyendra- 
nath Tagore addressed the meeting as the 
Chief guest of the Centenary Committee. 
He began his address by describing in 
detail the life and work of the people who 
brought about the moral and religious re¬ 
forms and the revivalistic upsurge in 
India’s cultural, economic and political life 
in the eighteenth-nineteenth centuries. Baja 
Ram Mohun Roy was the pioneer of all 
modem movements in India after the fall 
of the Moghul Empire. He was a vastly 


learned man in the philosophy of the nations 
of the world and the theology of the various 
religions. He studied and mastered Sans¬ 
krit, Greek, Latin, Arabic and Hebrew and 
knew at least nine other languages of 
Europe and India. His learned controver¬ 
sies with the Christian Missionaries were 
instrumental In slowing down the mass 
conversion of Indians to Christianity. He 
was the first great reformer in modern 
India, who successfully removed many 
superstitious evil practices from the field 
of religion and social custom. The burning 
of widows with their dead husbands was 
probably the worst of these and Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy was the man who fought vigor¬ 
ously against this vile crime and eventually 
succeeded in making suttee illegal and 
punishable. During his visit to England 
he met men like Jeremy S^ntham. John 
Stuart Mill and Robert Owen and creat¬ 
ed a remarkable impression on the master 
minds of Europe. They felt as if Plato or 
Socrates had come back from the remote 
past to discuss the fundamentals of life with 
them. Such was Raja Ram Mohun Roy I 
After the great Raja came Maharshi 
Debendranath Tagore, Vidyasagar. Keahub 
Chandra Sen, Shivanath Shastri, Ramtanu 
Lahiri, Vivekananda end a host of other 
reformers, intellectuals and nation builders 
who were the true successors of Raja Ram 
Mohun Boy. Brahmo Dharma is based on 
the Upanishads and avoiding ritualistic 
Hinduism it went back to the thoughts of 
the Rishis to iind an emotional basis for 
Its sacramental acts. 

Kedamath Kulavi who taught Rama- 
nenda mathematics in the Bankura school 
was a Brahmo Samajlst. He was an ardent 
reformer and his influence slowly turned 
Ramananda’s mind to the teachings of Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy. When Ramananda came 
to Calcutta, Pandit Shivanath Shastri and 
Raj Narain Bone won him over finally to 
the Brahmo way of thinking. He also took 
his vow of nationalism from Pandit Shiva¬ 
nath Shastri. This was a vow to achieve 
freedom for the natiem, to eschew gainful 
employment under the British and to esta- 
bli^ true equality among all men and 
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womeD ox India, ms happened in the 
Sateen Hundred Ei^Uet) long before 
any organised political thought emerged 
anywhere in India.' Pandit Shivanath 
Shastri was a most remarkable man. He 
had dedicated his life to the service of the 
nation. He was vastly learned and did 
very intensive work for the uplift of 
women, the depressed classes and the 
morally depraved. He was a powerful 
q)eaker, a fine writer and he possessed a 
magnetic personality. Ramananda Chatterjee 
and many others like, Krishna Kumar 
Mitra. Herambe Chandra Maitra, Nilratan 
Sircar, Prankrishna Acharya and Kshirode 
Chandra Das, were Inspired by Pandit 
Shivanath Shastri to devote themselves to 
social welfare, national progress and cthico* 
religious progress. Tn whatever capacity 
the Brahmns worked in those days they 
were fundamentally full time servants of 
humanity, the Nation and God. Rama* 
nenda's earliest cfToris in journalism wore 
linked up with the Sanjeevani which 
Krishna Kumar Mitra edited; Dasi edited 
by Kshirode Chandra Das, Mufcul. a child* 
ren*s magaaine edited by Pandit Shivanath 
Shastri, Pradeep came later on. His 
journalism bad always been the expression 
of his nationalism and this nationalism was 
deeply coloured bv his monotheistic and 
ethical ideals, his fiery love of liberty, his 
deep humanitarianism and attachment to 
the principles of equality, fairplay and 
justice. Throughout his life Ramananda 
fought for what he considered right, just 
and true; and every now and then he 
had to criticise persons of great importance 
and thus incur the displeasure of the power* 
ful elements in society, fiut he never 
wavered from his chosen path. 


Mr. B. K. Guha, summing up said he 
had spent his life working as a judge. Re 
thought if Ramananda Chatterjee had 
chosen I^w as his profession he would 
have been a great lawyer. For he never 
expressed an opinion without giving con* 
vincing arguments and reasons for the 
same. A judge believed only in argument, 
reason and proof. Ramananda Chatterjee 
did the same. Whatever he wrote had the 
soul of logic and evidence in it. That is 
why he wai? so great a man. 


PUBLISH EDITORIALS BY 
RAMANANDA: KABIR 
New Delhi 

MAY 31.—Mr. Humayun Kabir, Union 
Minister, said that it would be a good idea to 
publish a selccion of editorials written by 
the late Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee. 

Mr. Kabir was speaking at a meet¬ 
ing organized by the Ramananda Chatterjee 
Birth Centenary Committee in New Delhi, 

Dr. B. V. Keskar, a former Union 
Minister for Information and Broadcasting, 
and Mr. Pyare Lai were the other main 
speakers who paid tributes to Mr. Chatterjee. 

Mr. Shastri, in his message, said 
that Ramananda Chatterjee spurned mate- 
rial advancement to serve the cause of the 
nation. *'The celebration of his birth cente¬ 
nary should be an occasion to re-dedicate 
ourselves'* tn the causes he propagated. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari said in his message 
that Mr. Chatterjee’s journal, The Modern 
Review, was a great source of inspiration 
to him in his love for his country. 
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Indian Periodicals 

IKstortion of History: To What End T 


U'riting under the nhoiK caption in the 
Jridian Libertarian of June 1, 196r>, Mr. M, /V. 
Tkoiai speaks of hU ou'n understanding of thr 
Covernmrnt of India's policy of non-alignment 
which, he apprehends, has been leading this 
Government to *sii\> into the ^Russian siudcr- 
and which, according to him has 
been **getting wuler and wider and it teifl i*e for 
the Union Owernment to decide soon hw far if 
M prejmretl to oblige Soviet Russia in her march 
Unvards peace and progress—peace ihrtuigh prtt- 
gress tou'ards Jlw gotil of the one and onh mighty 
Slate in the world." 

The ot^casion for such strong condemnation 
of the (ioi>crnmenf of India's present fmlicies 
appears to be Prime Minister Shastrrs reported 
condttnnntion of American hambing of Sorth 
P'ietrtatu immediately follouing a rcfmrtedlr 
earlier remark — **n'ho am / to advise IToshing- 
ton y" Mr. Thohl ftermits himseil to paint the 
faithful followers of the AVAru tradition as seekers 
of **tM'rsonaf glory rather than the interests of the 
country" -« of the matter n hivh may or 

may not Ite fusiified acenrding to the partirulnr 
angle of rietv from which one looks at it. 

Many people appear to lisre been sur¬ 
prised by PriDo Aiinistor Shastri's repeated 
condemnation of American bombing of North 
Vietnami almost immediately after saying, 
“Who am I to udrisc WasKingtou f' But 
they forget one thing about oar Prime 
Minister. TJiat most important thing is that 
he has been nurtured in the Nebni traditiou 
and is faithfully following it Nebrn also» 
with his groat faith in claptnp, used to take 
every opportunity of condemning the U.8.A. 
on the ove of his visit to the Soviet Union— 
just to make tfic Russian welcome to him a 
bit warm. As a faithful follower of Nehru, 
Shastri could not liave been unaware of it, 
and he is following in his footsteps to the 
best of his ability. It was a bit unfortunate 
that his humility made him say, just before 
hU repeated advice to Washington to stop 
bombing North V^iotnais, “Who am I to 
advise Washington f' But then he in new 
at the game of claptrap, aud may be forgiven 
this slight lapse in the pursuit of the ways 
lad policies of his great master. 


The Russians are no fools and must have 
learnt by this time that Indian leaders are 
after personal glory rather than the interests 
of their country. Thus Inder Malhotra, a 
correspondent of the Statosznaii, cabling 
from l^uiugrad on May 17 had tliis to say 
about our Mme Ministeris visit ; 

“Obeervem have noticed that throughout 
Sluuitri's Htay ill Leningrad, tlie Soviet 
J^remior nnd Ins wife hardly left the side of 
Mr. and Mrs. Shastri. This gave the two 
Prime Ministers on opportunity to talk 
informally*'The only point to emerge from 
these talks, however.. . .is that the Soviet 
leaderH have expressed anxiety over the stylo 
os well as Hubstance of President Johnson's 
policies and have pointed out that the pre* 
sent Amcrienn regime in putting the Soviet 
Union's firm policy of lessening tensions, 
promoting peace and ])rcventing war under 
groat strain/* 

That same Arm policy ot the Soviet 
Union, which Prime Minister Biinstri tacitly 
acknowledged as such, when he repeatedly 
advised U. 8. A. to stop bombing North 
Vii'tJiam. At a time when there is logitimate 
fear of India clianging her foreign policy, 
it is only natural that Russian loaders should 
put on ^eir best mask of friendship to pre¬ 
vent any change from materia I ising. For, 
after all, what greater service can the RuKsiau 
loaders render to China than to see to it that 
India contioaes faitlifully to follow the policy 
of nou-aligoinont as laid down by Nehru ? 

What is surprising is that the Indian 
leaders aro also doing their best to render the 
same service to China. Mr. Krishna Meoon 
observed r<*cently in New Delhi that in his 
view '"the Soviet Union in the only lasting 
friend this country had.’* The Congress 
President, on the eve of the Prime Minister's 
visit to Russia, also spoke in the same and- 
American vein. Mm. Indira Gandhi, an perhaps 
befits a faithful daughter, has been out- 
Kehniiog Nehru in the pursuit of advocacy 
of ftieodship with C'hina and has, with that 
end in been distorting history, aa 

Prime Minister Sbastri did while denying 
the role played By Nehru in seeking Ame* 
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ricto Meiftt&nce dorinj; Ui< ChioeM iiivuion. 
She obierved the other dey : *lt war wrori^ 
to believe thet Indie wm wved from being 
devoured by Chine beceuAe of woetem 
militeiy power. Indie wee Reved only beceui4e 
the U.8.S.B. fell out with Chine. Slie we^ 
eure thet, if Chine end Bueeie joined hendn 
end attacked Indie, the western powers would 
not be able to aeve it’* 

Far from Rua^ie and Cbioe having fallen 
out, they were in agreement over the invaaion. 
Chine’s foremost Ooveninient deily, the 
People’s Deily of Peking, noerly e year after 
the inveaion gavr out that ChitiH hnd 
obtained Ruasliu) efluent before Uunching the 
invasion, end the ellegsUion was not denied 
by RuBsie. This Ihh been repeatedly pointed 
out by me in these column k. Mr. A. O. 
Nooreni in nn erticlo in a Bombey 

weekly priced at r> l^eiac even before the 
prico reaiatance movometit started, has this 
to say about Mrs. Gandhi's di<^tortioii of 
hiatory : 

to the Urst part of her remark^'* (tiuit 
it was wrong to believe that Iiidhi was 
saved from being devoured by (’hina because 
of western militaiy power) *^Mr. Kltniahchev 
is a better judge. S|>euking in the Supreme 
Soviet on December l*i, llHPi, he aaid : 
**Som6 say that China hju stopped hostilities 
apparently because India began to receive 
supjiort from the Aincri&in and Hritish 
iinperialiats who supply her with ^inns. 
Yes, evidently, the Chinese friends have takim 
thin circumstance into account, and tius again 
points to their wisdom aaid utidcrsbniditig of 
tlic fact that, when war breaks ont between 
friendly neighbouring p<K>plefl, the imporiai*^ 
iats always try to benefit from it " 

'’In his thoroughly docuioeiited work, 
*'Thc Sino-Soviet Rift”, Prof* U'illwin VI 
Griffith ( p. .58) cites the People’s Dally 
editorial of November 2, DKiS, thus: ‘'Wc qow 
have a November 19(13 Chinese (but as yet 
no Soviet) detailed account of the th<»ti secn^t 
Mosc 0 W‘Pekii ig disciissiona preccdii ig the 
October 20 Chioeee attack. On October 8 a 
Chinese leader told the Soviet Ambasaador 
in Peking that a uaBtive Indian attack was 
pen^ng and that Indian use bf Soviet 
manufactured plaoee waa * making a bad 


impreaakm on the Cbineae frontier guards. 
In reply on October 13 aod 14. Khnishidiev 
told Chiuese Ambassador in Moscow that 
the Rnssiane bad shuilar information and 
that, had the Soviets been in China’s portion, 
they would have taken the same measures” 

’'Specific dates arc giveti/’ Mr. Xooraui 
says. Mr. Khrushch<V 0 remarks are in quotee 
and most tellingly, have not been denied by 
him. The remarks are a clear green signd 
by Russia to China for Utc October 20 
talk about a pending Jw/tifn iuvasion***Xbe 
notorious Fmrwh editorial supporting China 
and Mr. Chavan’** publicly expressed criti¬ 
cism of Russia at that time may be recalled.” 
Xot only that It wus that same editorial in 
Prnrath Uiat provoked Nehni to blurt out 
the confession at n public function in Now 
Delhi : "We have been living in a world of 
onr own creation.” So, far fr<mi India being 
•tfived "because the U.S,S.It fell out with 
Cliiiia”, as Mrs. Gandhi says fhc truth that 
Russia not only gave the green signal for the 
('hjn«i«c invoAioit but also .agreed with China 
that a iiiaHsivc Indian attack on Chiou was 
pending. Could <listortion of history go 
farther ? Rut the mont interesting part of 
it is that Mr. Nrbni, the gront Indian patriot, 
retiinied soon after to "living in a world of 
our own creation,” and even denied that be had 
sought American air assistance, u fact to 
which PresjJ«'nt Kennedy gave testimony at 
a Pres.s Conferonc« the following day. 

Mrs. Gandhi does not worry about facte* 
ill her campaign against the western oountriee . 
In her May Day speech she observed : "World 
opinion was In favour of India when China 
attiu^i'd this country. Rut when Pakistan 
repeated ihr aggressive act, most o4 the 
western countries were 'luict” The Hrst part 
of tJie remark is mantfestiy untrue, aB Mr. 
Noorani points out. Her late father Nehru 
remarked in sorrow apropos the A fro-Asians* 
non-al^nnent over the Chinese iuvaoion 
(Decemher 13, 10112) "wliat is obvious to 
iH is not ob^ious to the world.” That may 
well be bocause Mr. Nehru, tlie father of doq- 
alignment, himself gave the lend in couai- 
dering the nbyions to be obscure, as with 
reference to the captive narions on the 
wostero frontiera of Soviet Russia. 
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When Art Becomes Props gftoda 

Alberto Moravian the ceUhnUeA boHart 
nove/ij/» writing: in the Sttturday Review ^i^usset 
the question as to whether art can fw directeA 
tacvards ifluminating any partkuhr school of 
thought or sttcial or poUtUvl ideology in his 
characteristically lucid style. **The last word 
about art,*' he says. **rests mith the artist. Chicken 
broth cannot be made without ehichn. U can 
happen that the chicken escapes to the top ol fhr 
tower and then the pot boils in iv/n/' He coni* 
merits *Uhat if art accepted any extrinsic defini¬ 
tion it would Ite like a u tmuin dcscrildnp herself 
as up for safe... .poetry springs from a sense of 
Us own aatonomy: and that </wcnnmi.iin of any 
kitul and not only the cronomic kind, furthers art 
like an icy blast on a budding flou'er'' We rc 
produce the article in ex ten so for. we are sure, 
our readers u ill find a great deal in it that would 
be wtdf worth their study : 

The theory of art as lupcrstructurc we owe 
to tho moment in winch Marx wrote his books. 
A bad moment for art, if a passuii; one. Two 
centuries earUer htarx would have found no 
pretext for his theoi 7 . The theory of art as 
superstructure is bound up with the problem 
of the industrial prodoction of art and leads 
to a new social and economic definition of 
failed art, bad art» Successful art, good art, 
has op place in It. 

The educational value of art is enormous, 
but it dimlnUhcH insofar as art departs from 
nature. Banish nature from art—nature with 


The present universal collapse of manUod 
is no more than the outcome of two frightftd 
wars. One need not be a groat prophet to 
foresee that wiUun a century or two mankind 
will have rodiecovered a decent image of 
itself. But meanwhile maukind is like a 
filthy, blood-stained drunkard who looks at 
himself in the mirror and is surprised to find 
be looks so horrible. According to some, 
mankiud should go on looking at itself in the 
utirror ; according to others, mankind should 
replace the mirror with a picture of a clcao, 
sober mao. Few think it would be better if 
mankind had a brush*up and a rest. And 
oven those who think this are uot prepared to 
give up either the mirror or the picture. 

Til ere are two alternatives: either, as 
Marxism wants it, art is superstructure and in 
that case—as it is normal to proceed from the 
superstructure to the structure, from the fruit 
to the tree—wc arc bound to conclude that 
the structure in certain Fastern countries today 
16 not as they would iiave us believe, or else 
Marxism, where art b cooceraed, u in error 
and in that case we are forced to tho 
conclusion that the artbts in those countries arc 
not much good. 

Political freedom b not a aiue (fm non 
of great art Great art has flourished In ages 
when there was no freedom. But in order to 


its contradictions, its variety, its imagination, flourish, art has an absolute need of some* 
he freedom—and you get an iirt deprived of thing else : that the social body should be made 
educational value, whatever the ideoi^;y that of the same stuff as the art If, owing to 
inspires it. A stay by the seaside gives religious or political fanatiebrns, the social 
strength but a stay iu a room with a painting body has reduced or suppressed in itself the 
jl of the seaside has no bealth^glviug effect variety of^iiatQre,^then art can be as free as 
* whatsoever. von likci but it will not flourish. 
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Anj iyttorafttisatioo of Mioo Cho ba«u 
of a theory extrinsie to art itaalf la. at the 
leasts risky and fraught with delusions. 
Iraapne the opposite for a moment • politicn 
conceived in terms of the dictates of aesthetics. 
In reality such systematisatioDS are dictatorial 
acts on the part of the predominant activity 
toward the activities that for the moment 
seoia less important 

Tbo case of Do8to<^VKky, whose woric is not 
allowed to be reprinted in hU own country, 
raises tlie <[acftion of ultimate reconciliation 
with history. Hoatoevsky is bani|<‘d because 
the game being played by Cominanisni with 
history has not yet reached its limit Hut 
when will it roach Us limit ? 

Societies in the past, whether feoJal, 
bourgoois, slavc*tradiiig, or patriarchal, were 
capable at their best of capressiog this Hort 
of realism. But a society that cannot, will not, 
and does not know bow Co see itself an it 
really is, is incapable of doing so. 

Class art or official art corresponds pretty 
accurately to the bsHcr concept of art proposed 
by the Marxists—arc as superstructure. The 
CommunUta arc only too ready to declare 
that class art or official art or art as 
superstructure will cease to exist ojicc 

the classless society ban been achieved. 
Wby is it, then, that art in hhistcm 

countries, perhaps more than aD)*-wherc 

else, reveals such notorious aspects of 

class art or ofiicial art or art as superstructure V 
There seems uo doubt us to the answer • it is 
because art does not need a revolution to be 
real art. All that is needed U that the artist 
himself, and by himself, should attain the 
sphere where there are no classes, nor ever 
were, nor ever srill be—the sphere of poetf)*. 
Art in the I^tom coontriei baa suck^oarked 
characteristics of doss are bc<aus the 


proleCariaC in those countries still sees itself 
as proletariat or a class, and has not yel 
rediscovered mankind in itself—mankind old 
or new but anyway classless. 

The relationship between art and society 
is not of a moral or moralising order, as all 
tlio^c sriio attach a n^ativc moaning to the 
word ‘‘decadence” would like to supposo. It 
iK of a biological order. Art bears a relation* 
ship not to the morality of a society but to its 
ritality. 

Art is memory, propaganda is proplieoy. 
But in the past prophets always prophesied 
dlaastcr. Tim great oovetty in having optimistic 
propheta. 

If art Is a Kupcrstructiire, how in the 
world can it outlive the strurturo ? Why do 
wc still road Tkf ///O'/, which is a 
Hiiperstructure, ko they mv, on archaic Greek 
feadalitm ? What guarantees eternal life to 
the superetructurc* ? And why is the transitory 
structure accorded more importance than the 
ooduriog superstructure f 

M'bo b* going to deny that the Corumunist 
ideas <*u art arc oo the mark f The very 
term ‘‘socialist realism” contains an irrefutable 
critical reflection ’ art has always been realist 
or it has not been art and it has always beon 
bound up directly or indirectly with the 
dominant ideology. So realinm ia inseparable 
from art, or at least from lluropoan art, and 
so is ideology. What, then, is odd about the 
soemlist state asking the artists to prodnoe 
socialist realism f Iii our view the oddity 
coosiats in the fact that, unlike the Church and 
otiier totalitarian organisms of the past, the 
.•^ialiat state knows these things, having a 
ver>* developed critical and historical aware* 
ness. Id this sense the socialist state, with ita 
intellectual and pragmatist teodencieSi parti* 
cipates iQ the dialectic of decadence. 


'im ifot^ rottrisu 
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HAvinj; siud all tliii| matt oow poini 
<mt that art doea not really iotereat CoomiH 
Blam. Thia ia prayed by the simplici^ of 
hlarxiat tdoolojvy in niattera of art. TUa ia all 
the more appan^nt if oomparod with the com* 
plexity of Marxist tbeoriea on aoclaJ and 
eoODOmio problems. Marxiam ia uoiotereated 
io art aa, let uk aay, it ia uaintereated in 
nligiOD. The ditfcrenco between the Marxist 
attitude toward art and the Marxist attitude 
toward relijpon is that whereas Marxism 
wants to take the place of religion* it 
merely wants to make use of art. And in 
fact all Marxist theories of art concern not so 
mttch art in its inner being os art in ita 
relationship to society and the state. In other 
words, they concern the uses of art 

A novel describen a battle. The descrip¬ 
tion of the battle does not please the rulers of 
a certain l^astem country. The novel is thus 
rooast according to tlio ruler’s specifications. 
What strikes one most about such a recasting 
in accord with authority is not the docility of 
the writer, not yet the tyranny of the rnlers. 
What strikes one roost is the domination of 
an idea of artifice, rationality, tcchuics, and 
manufacture over one of poetry, inspiration, 
originality, and creativity; that is, the 
doroiuatioii of a classical idea (or at least an 
idea in tendency classical) over a romantic 
one. It is as if an aesthetic system that to all 
appearances had seen its day had i^tarted deve¬ 
loping i^aiu. 

It is astoiiiiihing to sec writers and entice 
in the West, those with Die Marxist foitii, 

* rising up to defend art from the J*]astero 
coootries on which their views could be 
expected to be severe. When thia happens 
there is talk of party discipline, lint in my 
view we are dealing with a shbstitution which 
tbese people have made in the depths of their 


souls—the fubstitatioQ of ideology for 
reality. For Commaaists, ideology is reality, 
and what ordinary people call reality is 
nothing at alL If reality fails to confirm the 
ideology, so much the worse for reality. Nor 
can we say that such Communist writers and 
critics sre wrong, at least from a psychologi¬ 
cal point of view. With them (he substitution 
probably happened in dramatic circumstances, 
as with all conversions. At soch momentH the 
ideology genuinely is reality—were it not, the 
conversion could mit take place. I^ter, when 
confronted with art or any other human 
activity or manifestation, they reproduce 
easily and almost automutit^ally what happened 
with pain and anguish at the time of 
couvennon. 

The Communists alwayn present thoir 
ideas on art in strict correlation with tlielr 
economic and social tlieories, and merge the 
two. So anyone who approves of the 
economic and social theories of t,*om- 
muniam, whether partially or wholly, is led to 
approve of the aesthetic idea** also, or at least 
to view them with favor. And this inevitably 
leads to the accrptancc of a rude and simplicUt 
coDceptioii of art For though art may per¬ 
fectly well have a proletarian content, its 
formal and technical pattern is bound up with 
inaUlrity in taste. This fact has never been 
disproved ia history and, whatever its content, 
art has always becti a late and siristocratic 
product For Itiie trutli is that art always 
appears at the apex of a civilisation—it is tlie 
fioal flower of the human plant The barbart- 
aos who flocked into Italy io the Dark Ages 
no doubt had p!eo^ to say, but they said it 
when, precisely, they were no longer barbarians 
]d the same way the proletariat ( above all in 
countrice^here social slumber was accompan¬ 
ied by Ifoiogical si amber) no doubt has plenty 




lo iky, but it will ay it only wben it hM the 
eaptdtj to do io, when it hu censed to be % 
proletarut 

It U a inisUke to nuppoee that eocinlb«t 
realism in the Raatem countricH has preveotod 
the appearance of a new MicbelangiOo or, at 
least, of a new Picasao. If tlie soeinlist repme 
in tboso countries ^vorc Huddenlv supplanted 
by a liberal one, the artist’* mi^ht well imitate 
the Western artists (though One i.** not 
certain ), but tliey would certaiuly not surpass 
the rather low artistic level of th«r present 
production. Kor in thonc countries the revo* 
Inthm has resulted in decapitating the culti¬ 
vated cla^s, and now rulers and people form 
one single bloc with the same ta4cH, tlie same 
outlook, and the same degree of culture. The 
leaders in tUo^e countries view art no 
diften^ntly from the workns and the peasants 
The works of art they >eloct for the admira¬ 
tion of the people are the onct that in all 
sincerity thev t1ii’nwt*lve% prefer. 8on)c*thing 
Mmilar happens iu all I'cvolntions. Bvea the 
French Revolution, which brought sueh a hmg- 
prepared and cultivati'd clas^ as tbr bour¬ 
geoisie to power ot the beginning of the niia^ 
teeoth ceiitur}’, produced a crude and trausient 
form of »rt —early ronumticism. In thU 
perepectivc wc should judge the decadent 
tendencies that followed as a syatemizatioo in 
a classical sense of that earlv romanticism. 

The ComuiuulbtM can never be brought to 
admit that the works of art of the h^stern 
countries are of little artistic valnc, and how 
could they ? They do not believe in the true 
but in the credible, not in nature but in reason, 
not in realty but in ideology, not in poetry 
but iu artifice, not in creative spontaneity but 
m constructive will. To be sure, they will 
prodnee art in the end, but this will b^tu spite 
of themselves. 


The Commimisto seem to advocate 
classical art. Wo say *^scem** because nothing 
is certain Un a r^me as certain a^ a dictator- 
ship, even a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Hence when the Corainunists set out from the 
hlarxist prssupposition ih.tt every society, in 
the moment of Us highest functionality and 
historical nci^essity, cxprcAKcs an art thst is 
perfectly objective and renlii^t without reserve 
or compromUe, evanion or incojiiplctencHS—in 
a word, a cU^^nical art—they are renlly contra¬ 
st iug their moment of high noon with the sunset 
or dccndence of cveiy other country, n dc<.^ade- 
iicc whoso expression lies in an tmUealthily 
subjective, incomplete, abstract, evasive, and 
^*ticeut art —a decadent art. It is obvious that 
in this case iJic distinction between poetry and 
non-|>octry falls to the ground and is replaced 
by tin* distinction between classicisiu and 
decadence, or between completeness and 
iucocupleteiiesv, or, in other words, between 
the society’s greater or lesser courage, capa¬ 
city, and will to represent itself as it U In all 
iu a.sp(*cU, even negative ono^, aud to reoog* 
nixe itaelf in this representation, make use of 
it. and turn it into an instrument of improve¬ 
ment aud progress Hence, onco again, there 
in no t|uestion of poetr}* and non-poctry but 
on one and the same level, of total or partial 
poetry, of classical or decadent repre- 
ftcntation. Unt inasmuch as C'ommuaist society 
claimH to bo the heir to all the societies of 
bistorr, and their crowaiog glory, it should 
give rise to the most classical aad complete 
art that could ever be imagined, aud this 
iodetinitely .nnd without any iuterruption. In 
thU way wo sec how, in the Communist 
ideology, there is no place for even the 
smallest negation of reality. B very thing is 
spun out on the thread of logic, cver}*tbiog is 
rational. Communism cannot tail to produce 
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llio |u*rf»ct MH'irty, anti thi* inri^vt <»»ciety 
«<aiinot iskil to pvnliKM* tlic hlg^hf^t fonti af art. 
fn Hucl; dn*uiu<tvHce' ih** aHUt who wanU to 
nr^<* willt ( lik4* an niK'MMti* 

of tin* irvatiauHl nf not fo ^ay 

of rvil 

It i'i »n»l rd<y why. ojire ln‘ Ka»» 

ncoc'pt<(l nhil roiHino»'<J Uu* aiitoivnny oJ tho 
iuct t‘f lutiKnat!n. a jivcn ldi»*tcrn •lato^niaTi 
ishoulU not (h» tin* xuint* for I In* .tiilonomy <>f 
Un* tjo't lO art, It i* M»»t • :i-y to -h* why, 
bnt wi* van Makv a tdtnjjimif**, lif- <*Mr 

ytntviiuniti ha« to iuhnHr I* nvitluT t^niriicois 
nor socialI't ; tiko i In.'tnnofivo. it :i hkmo', 
whvh*:u ,0‘t v„n !>►•. and i-, an ••ml Ihit llrvfv 
can hv no <’ml -. 0 * 1 * that of tfjo 
rm olnlioii. 

M )i\ «.o* ia]i»i ainl nut. for in->t;nuv. 

nvoviuH^n l-.ji V lh*/atJ'C thv U-t .•him-iivi- 
tom «'l art Jn K i;»»|v w;n »isi*uraii*t. Sl.it*-* 
whntvvi r in' -t>l« may -ay. an* imv^'r in thv 

'I’hi’ii* i" n.‘ IhIW'oi llo 

alivrinlloh ••! t»n v-nkvr :i»iU tin* nnitiathm oi 

thv urti^l. T*o* 'vovkw *• tli*’nal*il hv"i'iv*, 
in ihv vmmo.MV •*; tli** mark*i, I** la a inm" *'1 
lihv a‘.v olVr ami a'* -nvh In* tr 
Uolv;nnlvi oi in^ -nrpiin vaiuv- ••ri.l wi.s*t 
rf-prvfut- >iH '.ihn* a- :• amr.. wiivrvu- thv 
arti><t crvutv- au rltat h;i- n*; murk**! ^or, 

if it \in-. tl i' *•'*! that 0] m-v*—ilio< that 
a)way- haw a market ) .m*l m* priw n* 

monvy .n kind The aiti-t r.wiv*- thv prive 
o| hi- woik of an in .-rvatm^' V. In otinr 
wonlf*. when hv liutnl- hi*< b'vk •»v»*r to thv 
jnjbiishvr. hi- oiu*iv t** Ih*' c'nnl*i«l*n. •»» lu- 


Ittintiii^ to the art Jedcr« the artist 1ms 
alr««()y bei'n paid and wlutevvr r<iy*i\'es 
alt*'rtlm(i»a btmiis. Ilvnec the altemilion 
of the urti*^t cotixist^ iti the total or partial pro* 
wntioii ol hts vxpreA«l<m, or of his trite 
relathMi>hip with -•h irty. 

'iV* f^m-e of thv t’oinmnnisl polenuo 
abont art Ihv lc-^«>* hi it*< own tvnvt9 than in 
th>* finivrat and siihndal cImravtiT of most 
sH. For th«^ t'ornmunisls mithln^ i< 
r*jisW than ti» '«hr»w l*ow \\V*-trn> art i* iKo 
»Apn-^sioM Ilf an over*nil ' "I'ffi 'h .<••//-v who*r 

• iHpn- inovifahK' Hv ont-idv ail itsvif. Hut 
ail tfiia i*an do to vurntor \Vvsl« rn art to 
l»r**|>oni»d thr«irh’«. Wifli ivpml !•» Tlivir 
uli-ti*’pnKlm*tM«ii. tin ho-1 Wi <Aii ‘uy ah*>i(1 
it U thaC it Is ♦h- iVufl “f \sj!i. 

'I'ho Coi.jiJJii*n-(-. thoiJiih ihi'\ n*.iv wei! t)o 
•luawur*' 'll it, pn»|v*M' not *'*ifr j? .* now art 
a- a Hii-poiisn.i. ol ur?. in th** oo'iufr', tvh»*u 
I *l-ld ha- b**vn -•‘wn ♦■'«• •fl* r., ', '‘ij \>‘^ it lii 
fo| In* ' -r lhr» •* -• .is-nl' • • fl' *t il ran 
r* *f .ind l••:;aitJ it- -tr iirdK I •‘iiailar "ir 

• ••nii-Uri<»- t*jin»da‘‘fty d iiil*>l lliai p.VL^.vn 

. H. tIo’ only p is-ilno ai l al iu •! liar . w.i* llo* 
\^'»rk 'll til* drvil. I'In *' •unn*iio-t- do n >f 
t><h'*V« in tli<* hat ftn*v h»\ivw in thr 

dvi'adnKo.. in.,ii<a-iiifv\ •'oiTiiptj'»>!.an<l downfall 
of vupitali-in. in t>*;iiitN ^ imuoimisia now, 
lilc* C hristianity in if- tiona i* an iiistriiuirnt 
o| .lu vxtiaii*t('d natnrv find • lunaiis ha* ^o^t. 
Hat mvii do md like adniiltiu^ that llx'v av'* 
dvtvnmiKsl by ‘‘inipV binlooiyal S). in 

flu* livid of art. tinthio— j- va^lvd, h)( us siy, 
idHrart ; and r-st is rtilKal -orluIi*t 

retiliHo. 
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NOTES 


Go* and India 

Prime Minister Shastri's affirmation of 
Goa’s right of self-determination in the 
matter of merging into this State or that or 
remaining* as now, a Union Territoiy. is 
quite in keeping with the spirit of India's 
Constitution. Mr. Bandodkar, Goa's Chief 
Minister, also said that Goa alone should 
decide whether she should merge into 
Mysore or Maharashtra and these States 
(that is Mysore or Maharashtra) should 
not come Into the picture at all and take a 
hand in what is exclusively Goa's affair. 
So far so good. But Mr. Bandodkar there¬ 
after said that if other States took a part 
in Goe's affairs then West Bengal might 
say something too. Apparently* he named 
West Bengal quite unnecessarily and in an 
uncalled for manner. jBut did he ? Or was 
he thinking of how West Bengal was created 
by the partition of India in an arbitrary 
manner by\Mr. jBandodkar's partly leaders ? 
This had then brought about the total 
abolition of Sind and a major surrender of 
the territories of the Punjab and of 
Bengal. India did not make good this loss 
of territory to the Bengalis, the Punjabis 
and the Sindhis. The Congress Party 
should have added more territory to the 
new Punjab and to West Bengal. And 
there ^ould have been a new Si*d. They 
forgot to do all this and ^the b^ndaries 
were fixed quite arbitrarily for thj States 
that were dismembered to obtain mdepan- 


dence by barter. Far from doing what was 
right, the Congress retained m Bihar all the 
territories that were taken out of Bengal 
by the |BriUsb to make o self-sufficient 
Bihar. Jamshedpur and the Jharla coal¬ 
fields rightfully belong to Bengal, as also 
the Santal Parganas and certain other areas 
too. But nothing was done to return her 
territories to Bengal. In the Gazetteer of 
Dhanbad District published by the State 
Government of Bihar, there is no mention 
of the fact that the District was hltiori- 
cally a part of Bengal. Rather every effort 
has been made to make it appear that 
Dhanbad has always been an integral part 
of Bihar. These facts of political history 
must have been in Mr. Sandodkar’s sub¬ 
conscious and he named West Bengal as 
soon as he thought of Goa being merged 
in any other State. West Bengal has a 
right to ask for more territory from all 
other States which have gained conjointly 
by the Partition of India. But she cannot 
demand any territory from Goa while 
Bihar is still hanging on to JamshedpuTt 
Jharla and many other important places in 
her immediate vicinity which were once 
included in the western districts of Bengal. 
The World, of course, does not know so 
much about the details of Indian indepen¬ 
dence. The nations of the world think 
that Mdstan is a nation within a nation 
and that the separation was based on some 
sort of expression of a popular desire to 


divide territories. That the British engl* 
neered the whole thing with the help of 
efents provocateurs is not known to the 
peoples of other nations. Goa is tnore re* 
cent and Anglo*Ajnerican and Portuguese 
propaganda kept the matter of her libera¬ 
tion to the forefront of international poli¬ 
tics, at least for some time. If now Goa is 
merged with this or that State in an off¬ 
hand fashion world opinion may And 
India's Ideals of freedom, justice and fair- 
play slightly farcical. The people of West 
Bengal. Punjab and Sind have experienced 
the hideous tragedy of creating two 
nations out of one. 

Hm Centre Vi^ with States 

Virtue is a simpler mental state than 
vice. That is why Satan is so very com¬ 
plex in his appeal to those who find virtue 
stale end uninteresting. Sadacbar came 
out of a simple outlook on life an{} those 
who found it bracing also thought that 
butter-milk and spinach were better food 
than caviar and champagne. Our Central 
Government Ministers are mostly inspired 
by Sadacbar. They cannot think ill of any¬ 
body excepting of those who criticise their 
thoughts end deeds. Due to this, they like 
to extol, openly and otherwise, the organi¬ 
sations set up by the Central Government. 
If some one pointed out to them the short¬ 
comings of the Indian Police. Post Office. 
Railways and the Corporations that are 
going^ to put India on the map of economic 
superiority, they feel hurt and wonder If 
such criticism would interfere with the 
proper defence of India. In fact those who 
love the Indian NadonaJ Congress feel 
that all who do not love that political 
party are undermining the defence of India 
by their lack of faith and effecUon in and 
for the Congress. 

9ut there is a queer twist in the rea¬ 
soning used unconsciously by the Central 
Giants of the Congress. They, as well as 
the ^^lesser*^ men who rule the Sutea. be¬ 
long to the tame fold of Idealism. Yet the 


Centre thinks that those who are in the 
States are not so effective, efficient and 
what not. They do not say so but Xheix 
actions clearly point that way. The States 
cannot, for instance, achieve border secu¬ 
rity. If the States' armed police were 
given the same arms and the same training 
why should they not be able to guard the 
borders? If the enemy used military force 
on a large enough scale, the matter would 
then become too big even for the centrally 
controlled armed police. If not. the 
States' armed police could easily control 
ordinary inroads by the enemy. In the 
circumstances we find the utter faith of 
the Central Minister In hts own henchmen 
very touching. We do not think such faith 
is justified. The borders should be guard¬ 
ed by the States' armed police. The rea¬ 
son is one of economy. For the States 
can divert larger numbers of their armed 
police to the borders whenever tension 
arises; and use those same men for other 
work when things remain peaceful. 
The Centre would have to maintain armies 
of men in their border police ot all times 
which will be very expensive. Regarding 
the proposed central industrial police these 
would again be quite unncccssaxy. The 
States' police have been guarding and 
assisting the industries very well so far. 
We have every confidence they will conti¬ 
nue to do so. If on the other hand the 
Centre brings in a separate police force 
into the States, there will be no extra ad¬ 
vantage. for all police will have to enforce 
the same law in the same manner. This 
idea of Central control in the States has 
the seeds of dictatorial management in it. 
Surely we do not want to be ruled by 
people in Delhi excepting in such spheres 
of our life which have an overall national 
colouring. There are matters which have 
a very local nature, and these should be 
managy/ by local b^es. The States do 
not inlj>Tfere In such matters. True free¬ 
dom can only thrive where outsiders do 
not dictate or give orders unless required 


by the wider and more general needs of the 
Nation. 

Imperialism, Colonialism and Tyranny 

Imperialism is an abstraction derived 
from empires. The idea of overlordship 
created empires and quite often empires 
were so loosely knit that the emperors 
hardly ever actually ruled any part of their 
empires. There bod been empires, however, 
which were more effectively controlled 
from the centre and the emperors success¬ 
fully collected their dues from the farthest 
comers of their empires. Imperial might 
was founded on the gains thus made and 
imperialism came to mean the exploitation 
of subject territories by the imperial over- 
lord. 

Colonies were sometimes the garrisons 
maintained by the emperors in the distant 
parts of theip empires. Quite often trade, 
commerce and industry followed the garri¬ 
sons and created communities of non- 
martial colonists in the conquered countries. 
Colonialism slowly came to mean the occu¬ 
pation of other people’^ home-lands by the 
people of the imperial race or their slaves 
and mercenaries. Fights for freedom and 
liberty were quite commonly directed 
against the emperors and their garrisons by 
the peoples of the conquered and occupied 
territories who found imperial exploitation 
oppressive and unjust. But all fights for 
liberty and freedom were not directed 
against imperialism and colonialism only. 
The French Revolution, the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion, the Chinese Revolution and many other 
revolutions were directed against French, 
Russian, Chinese and other tyrants who 
oppressed and exploited their own people. 
These revolutions have been great land¬ 
marks in the held of human freedom with¬ 
out destroying any imperial or colonial 
citadels. In the cade of the American War 
of Independence the colonial settlors revolt¬ 
ed against the mother country as ti^ey could 
no longer tolerate being ruled and exploited 
by the king of a far-away land fr^m which 


they bad come originally but had no connee- ' 
tlons with afterwards. This was a case of > 

t ^ 

destroying colonialism. When Greece broke ^ 
away from the Turkish and Italy from the 
Austrian empires the revolts were against 
imperialism. These references to various 
historical wars that men have fought in 
order to gain liberty and freedom go to 
prove that Liberty and Freedom are the 
real objectives of such fights; no xhatter 
whether the fetters of slavery were forged 
by imperialists, colonial ancestors or home¬ 
bred tyrants. So thet when tyrants engage 
In diatribes against imperialism and coloni¬ 
alism in order to hide their own short¬ 
comings, one has to point out to them that 
they too have been destroying human free¬ 
dom. China’s occupation of Tibet is an act 
of imperialistic conquest^ no matter what 
history China may cite. Their domination 
of that conquered territory Is an act 
of tyranny and if the Tibetans fight against 
the Chinese it will be a fight for freedom 
and for regaining the human rights they 
have been deprived of. Ayub’s military rai 
in Pakistan is hardly in keeping with the 
principles of democracy and true freedom. 
There are many others who roar against 
imperialism and colonialism without realis¬ 
ing that they themselves are also guilty of 
the same offences against Humanity thet 
imperialists and colonialists are charged 
with. All tyrants are the enemies of 
human freedom and dictatorship in any 
shape or form soon becomes e tyranny. 

Threat of Nuclear Attacks 

General Pierre Gallois, considered to 
be France’s most capable nuclear strategist, 
pointed out to Inder Malhotra (The States¬ 
man, July 8, 1965) that China was develop¬ 
ing nuclear power in order to become the 
most feared nation of Asia by 1975. By 
1980 even the V.SA. would have to take 
serious notice * of China’s nuclear might, 
even if it did not compare well with that of 
the U.S.A. China has a large enough nuclear 
armoury even now and she commands about. 


300 bomber planes which can deliver nuclear 
bomba on to targets hundreds of miles 
from their bases. The position is quite 
obviously very dangerous for all countries 
which are not considered to be friendly with 
Qiina. If the other nations of Asia remain 
idle and ind liferent and do not develop 
'their defences against China's nuclear 
weapons, they will have to kowtow to 
Chine or to such other nations as will agree 
to defend them against China. India, for 
instance, can ask the U SA. or the U.S.S.R. 
to give her nuclear protection. (But, why 
should these countries risk a nuclear war 
in order to save India ? India's refusal to 
develop nuclear power Is based on genii* 
ments which are contrary to the logic of 
national defence and ordinary common 
sense. If there is war, and the chances are 
that there will be wers, the enemy can 
only be resisted by the use of equal or 
superior weapons. If China knew that India 
could answer her attack with similar 
weapons, the use of nuclear weapons would 
be ruled out automatically. If on the other 
hand China knew she could bring India 
down on her knees by blasting either 
Calcutta or Delhi with a single nuclear 
bomb, she would certainly do so, instead of 
carrying on prolonged warfare with con* 
ventional weapons. And India's hopes of 
intervention by the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.H. 
may quite easily remain unrealised for the 
reason that these countries may find China 
strong enough to defy them. 

Abimsa is not maintained when one man 
stabs another with a knife, or even with a 
knitting needle. Where bayonets, swords 
and guns come into use. all pretensions of 
non*violence must cease. High explosive 
shells, bombs and bullets from automatic 
Tides make warfare as violent and destruc* 
tive of humen life as atomic explosions. 
Perhaps the immediate loss of life may be 
lest in nuclear wars on account of the rela* 
tively limited use of these highly expensive 
and deftructive bombs. It is no doubt 
true that a prolonged nuclear war in which 


ievertl hundred such bombs yrtH be 
ed may cause such lasting dama^ to the 
human race as will be irreparable. But that 
cannot ha]^n if there is a nuclear balance 
of power. Even smaller nations like France 
are now getting ready to deal with nuclear 
bullies. China is making every effort to 
become a nuclear bully, as she is finding 
out the limitations that very large armies 
suffer from. Her bullying can be resisted 
only by nuclear weapons and by nothing 
else. Sanctimonious declarations are no 
answer to rockets with nuclear war heads. 
It is high time we Indians got rid of some 
of our pseudo-ethical notions of right and 
wrong and replaced them by scientifically 
tenable and logically balanced ideas of 
social and human morality. As things are 
we do nothing to prevent the death of mil¬ 
lions of babies from lack of proper 
nourishment; but we cannot tolerate the 
killing of a calf. This does not put us 
mentally on the top shelf. If by not deve¬ 
loping nuclear weapons we could save the 
world from the menace of nuclear wars, we 
might then be justified in not going in for 
such weapons. But knowing that the 
U.5.A., the U.S.SJt., Britain, France, China 
and several other nations are building up 
huge stockpiles of these weapons; how con 
we reasonably think that we are preventing 
nuclear warfare by remaining unarmed 
unilaterally ? We axe, by our helplessness, 
only providing temptation for the ungodly 
possessors of nuclear weapons. A person 
may not believe in stealing. But, must he 
to prove his faith in the Lord's Command* 
ment, keep his front door unlocked ? We 
may be f^y armed and yet remain peace¬ 
ful. And o\ir arms will induce others who 
do not share our faith in non-violence to 
keep the peace too. 

Some say we cennot afford to develop 
nuclear arms. Ibis is quite imtrue. Nuclear 
arms ai^.* very expensive but a nation re¬ 
quires j^nly a few of these weapons. AM 
these f^w weapons will cost much len than 
a hundred divisions of soldim ermed vriMh 


thounnds of tatiiw, funs, ground to cdr 
ndoilas, supporting fighter pianos and all tbo 
rest of, the paraphernalia. In any case, 
nuclear weapons have become a question of 
life and deeth for India. 11>ere is no alter* 
native method of national defence. We 
must develop these weapons or go under. 

Paklitaiii Logie 

Pakistan has never been famous for 
consistency or logic. This Is a natural by* 
product of her habitual detachment from 
all feelings of moral obUgations. She came 
into existence for reasons of imperial expe¬ 
diency, she continued to develop a political 
philosophy based on her own sordid desires 
and, she would possibly wind up when she 
became too blatantly Inexpedient for her 
sponsors. About her logic one might quote 
her own pronouncement after her younger 
hooligans had recently demonstrated against 
the U.S.A. at Dacca and Karachi. Pakistan 
said, that political considerations should not 
affect economic co*operation between the 
two countries. This of course meant that 
economic co-operation should be uncondi¬ 
tional and that Pakistan's part in that co¬ 
operative venture should be to take all and 
to give nothing. For, though she was born 
of imperial needs and Vi"es maintained by 
Anglo-American capitalism, Pakistan found 
it useful to establish friendly relations 
with Communist China. And she felt no 
shame in going over to the ^'enemies" camp. 
Of course she might have done this under 
orders. We do not know. But there is such 
a thing as intemational public opinion and 
national honour and prestige. Pakistan 
seemed to be indifferent to all such minor 
considerations when she discovered the 
easiest way to put Islam out of danger was 
to join up with Russia and China. Pakistan 
may yet discover a Marxist interpretation 
of Islam which will not be acceptable to 
true Mttsalmans but will be cashable at any 
bank in China or Russk. All glory .to the 
iaconalstencies that lurk in the secret 
comen of great minds which seek small 


advantages. Pakistan never had any back-*^ 
ground and nobody will miss it if it ceased 
to exist. But ignominy is worse than death. 

Social Security and Soctalistn 

Social security in avowedly socialistic 
countries and in conventionally organised 
countries are not similar. A few examples 
will be interesting. The National Insurance 
Scheme in Great Britain grant the follow¬ 
ing benefits: (1) Unemployment benefit; (2) 
Sickness benefit; (3) Maternity benefit; (4) 
Widow's benefit; (5) Guardian's allowance; 
(6) Child's special allowance; (7) Retire¬ 
ment pension; (8) Death grant. Participa¬ 
tion is contributory but the advantages are 
so very pronounced compared to the contri¬ 
butions ^at few remain outside the scheme. 
Sickness and unemployment benefit is 
normally £3 7s. 6d. per week plus £2 Is. 6. 
per week for an adult dependant plus £1 per 
week for each subsequent child. Thus a man 
with a dependant wife and three children 
would get about Rs. 140|- per week as sick¬ 
ness and unemployment benefit in Britain. 
Other benefits are also substantial. 

Social security benefits paid in the 
U.S.A. toUlled 113,649,000,000 in 1963. 

Japan has health insurance, unemploy¬ 
ment insurance and old age pension 
schemes. 

Norway has extensive social welfare 
arrangements. In 1961 7.8^'r of the net 
national income was paid (Kr. 2,400,000,000) 
in social welfare benefits which included 
unemployment benefit, Health insurance, 
Injuries insurance. Family allowance. 
Survivor's benefit, Old-age pension, Rehabi¬ 
litation assistance, Disablement pensions, 
War pensions, Special pensions. 

Sweden spent 14% of the national 
income in social welfare expenditure in 1961 
which totalled to Kr. 8,250,000,000. Sickness, 
injuries, unemployment, old-age pensions, 
widow's pensions, maternity benefits, child¬ 
ren's allowances etc., were the heads of 
expenditure under these schemes. 

Switzerland has comnulsorv Insurance 




benefits for the entire nation (foreignm 
admitted too). Sickness, unemployment, old 
age, widow or widowerhood, accidents etc., 
are covered. 

Generally speaking the so-called pro¬ 
gressive socialist countries are far behind 
the above-mentioned conventional and 
conservative countries in respect of social 
security. Social security is the expression 
of social justice. Without proper social 
welfare arrangements a nation cannot be 
called progressive and socialistic. And it is 
a surprising fact that almost all nations 
which publicly profess socialism have very 
meagre social welfare arrangements. 

Difllaulties In Planning 

Mere wishes do not achieve any ends. 
Planning for economic development, moral 
upljftment, spread of education, military 
self-sufficiency and for maintaining the 
Ruling Party in power for ever, are only 
wishes expressed in the language of science, 
to begin with. But these wishes, however 
precisely weighed and measured, remain 
only mental images, until they arc trans¬ 
formed into realities by material effort and 
the application of material resources. If 
there are no efforts commensurate with the 
dimensions of the abstract thoughts, and if 
the available material resources are not put 
to proper use; the wishes remain unfulfill- 
ed. Arguing from the other end one might 
say that if wishes remained unrealised the 
suspicion that proper efforts had not been 
made and resources had not been put to 
proper use, would be justified. 

So that when we are having so much 


talk about our failure to realise the ends of 
our planning substantively, we may reason¬ 
ably enquire whether proper efforts were 
made end whether the resources obtained 
were put to full and proper use. There Is 
every chance that our burden of taxes will 
double, redouble and re-redouble to enable 
our rulers to realise their dreams in full. 
Will that not justify public enquiries, carried 
out by impartial experts, to find out the 
truth about national planning in India? 
But have we any statutory machinery which 
may be used to force our rulers to be sub¬ 
jected to investigation for their actions, 
inaction or inability ? These are matters 
which should be discussed by public bodies 
other than the Indian National Congress. 
There are Chambers of Commerce, Univer¬ 
sities, Bar Associations, Learned Societies, 
etc., etc. Other bodies can be set up by the 
public to safeguard their Interests and such 
bodies may have representative men and 
women from all professions and classes in 
the country. For we are nationally putting 
all our eggs in the Planning basket and we 
should make our enquiries nationally too 
while there is still time. 

Food Problem 

There has been very strong criticism of 
the Governments lack of a food policy. We 
cannot say that the Government have been 
more lax in the matter of food than in other 
important fields. As a matter of fact In¬ 
crease in food production has been much 
more than proportionate compared to in¬ 
crease in population. The following figures 
will prove that. 
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From the above o&e would think that 
Indie could not have Buy food shortage. 
But the food shortage la very acute. If 
gram U added to the total of cereals we 
should have had in 1062*63 more than 
66500000 tons of basic food grains for about 
^ million people out of whom 15% belong 
to the age group 0—4 years. So that if one 
allowed for lesser consumption of food 
among infants and very young children the 
total food grain consuming individuals might 
have been 365 millions. This may work 
out at 15 seers of grain per capita per 
month. That is more than 16 oz. per capita 
per day. Our Government are of the opinion 
that 12 oz. per capita per day is quite enough 
food for Indian nationals. This would be 
so if people had along with that milk, vege* 
tables, pubes, eggs. hsh. meat and such sup* 
porting food items. |But our production oi 
these subsidiaries are mberably inade* 
quate. The prices too are exorbitant. Pure 
milk (unobtainable) may be Be. 1-50 p. to 
Rs. 2|- per seer, vegetables about Re. 1-50 p. 
per seer, pubes about Rs. 1-50 p. per 
seer, egg-fbh-meat about 4-5 rupees 
per seer. Roughly speaking a support¬ 
ing 12 oz. of these subsidiaries will 
certainly cost about 75 paise per capita per 
day. The cereab at fair price shop rate 
will cost about 25/30 paise per day too. 
That will come to a rupee per day per capita 
for food. Ordinary arithmetic will show 
that if food costs are Rs. 365.25 per annum 
per capita, and food costs are 75% of one's 
total income, the total expenses of bare 
existence shotild be at least Es. 487.00 per 
annum per head. Leaving out the 0—4 age 
group our total National Income at that 
rate should be about 20000 crores per 
annum. The National Income b much less 
and our total food costs estimate being a 
rupee per day per capita at the present level 
of prices the food prices must be reduced 
so that they work out to a total of 75% of 
the actual total National Incbme. whatever 
that is. The quantities of subsidiary food 
articles must be increased very fast to pro¬ 


vide 12 oz. per capita per day. There are 
not now any supplies of milk, potatoes, 
beans, other vegetables, eggs, fish and meat 
(poultry and others) sufficient to make a 
total of 450x12x565 M. oz. per annum. 
That b about an equal weight of all these 
items to the total weight of cereab grown 
in India. As far as our experience goes we 
have sufficient knowledge of Governmental 
ways of doing things to feel certain that 
Government will not be able to arrange the 
production of these subsidiary items of food 
by deparlmenUl effort or by floating corpo¬ 
rations. The individual members of the 
peasantry will be able to do something but 
not all of it. The Government should there¬ 
fore try to induce private entrepreneurs to 
take up the production of milk, fish, poultry, 
vegetables, etc. They can also bo called 
upon to produee rice, wheat, pulses, gram 
and the various other major food artieles. 
The inducement should be two-fold: 
general assbtance and guarantee of free¬ 
dom from harassment by Government 
departments like the Income Tax Depart¬ 
ment. Ail effort in food production should 
be income tax free provided such efforts 
lead to certain minima of production and 
provided the products are sold through pro¬ 
per channeb within a fixed ceiling price. 
In thb way prices will be brought down 
and the quanta will be increased. The 
World Bank's criticism of the Government 
should now open their eyes to their own 
shortcomings. After all it is India's future 
that b at stake as well as the lives and well¬ 
being of hundreds of millions of men. 
women and children. The future of the 
Congress Party should be a purely inciden¬ 
tal consideration. 

Art Treasures of India 

There are several public museums in 
India (and more^ are being set up) where 
representative pieces of ancient statuary 
(stone, bronze and terracota). paintings, 
relief work in metal, eoemel. ivory, decora¬ 
tive objects, silver, copper and brass article8» 



manttfcripts on bark, palm leai and papar* 
leather work» weapons^ ihawla, carpets, 
other textiles etc., etc., are exhibited. There 
are also several private collections in which 
such art treasures are preserved. India 
has DOW become art conscious and the 
peoples of other nations have also begun to 
appreciate and value Indian art. The main 
centres where Indian arts and crafts are 
preserved in a more living fashion are the 
temples of India and a number of Cave 
Temples, Palaces, Mausoleums, Masjids, 
Forts, etc., which preserve innumerable 
examples of Indian art and show the rare 
genius of Indian craftsmen. 

The art treasures of India are a cultural 
heritage of which we are justifiably proud. 
We therefore desire that all these art 
treasures must be preserved and not allow* 
ed to go out of the country. But it Is a very 
regrettable fact that these objects of great 
antiquity are often smuggled out of India. 
Sometimes they go out apparently with the 
knowledge and consent of officials. Also 
many art treasures are stolen from the 
Public Museums and other places where 
they are conserved. This removal of art 
objects of ancient times is an act of cultural 
vandalism, which must be stopped. Govern¬ 
ment must not acquire such objects if they 
cannot keep them safely in India. Recently 
we went to the KonarsJc Sun Temple. We 
found one of the important statues of the 
Sun God was not in its place. We were 
told the Government of India have arranged 
its removal. If so, why ? Another time we 
were told many of the Bharut pieces had 
been taken away from the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta by order of Government. We 
should like to know fully and in detail 
where these most valuable pieces have 


gone, lhara was a not# published in the 
Pran that alfiea 1M7 the Indian Meseum 
has so far lost fiOOO objects of art. If this 
Is true the people of India should see to it 
that their national treasures are not handled 
In this irresponsible manner by their paid 
officials. At least if anybody connected 
with the Government arrange for the re¬ 
moval of art treasures from their ancient 
sites or from Museums, such persons, even 
if they are V.IPj must be removed from 
their positions of power and punished 
according to the law. 

Congress is CeDoervativc 

The Indian National Congress always 
claim superiority over other political or¬ 
ganisations on account of its progressive 
outlook and general ability to keep pace 
with the times. That is, the Congress is for 
ever youthful. But when we try to examine 
the truth of their claim to progressiveness 
and eternal youth, we find the average 
Congress leader has remained in power 
during his or her entire life time. Pandit 
Nehru remained progressive and young till 
death, unfortunately for the Nation, remov¬ 
ed him from among us. The other leaders 
do not appear to grow old and they show no 
symptoms of old age or signs of a desire to 
retire. This is conservativeness in the 
extreme. How can an organisation remain 
progressive if the average age of its leaders 
exceed three score years and ten ? If, on 
top of this, power, position and greatness 
are inherited and transmitted from father 
to son the differences between the Congress 
and Feudalism would slowly vanish. No 
wonder Morarji*s conscience revived due to 
the shock treatment provided by the AJ.C.C. 


THB THIRD PLAN AND THE SMALL MAN 
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A doee ttndy of the Itiiid PIao will eyoko 
A fa&diiAeatd qaeetion io oor taxni^ L t., ^ie it 
A triDeitioii towArdi SodAliem f* Sodmitem u 
etill A Iat cry. A mm Achierement of eome 
tATf^s io some conm will not mcAO plAnoiog 
for A lodAliflt fodety. For a oorroct cTAlaA* 
tloD of the Third PIaq, we muit etcdy the 
chADgee in the AggregAtc eeetord Acdvitiee with 
relAtioD to the pUn objectieee And the level of 
liviog of the mA$e. Coe ipeci6c objective of 
the Third Plen waa ‘'reduction of diepAritiee 
in income And wenlth, prevention of conoen- 
tTAtion of ecoDoniio power Aod crcAtion of 
TAlaee and Attitadee of a free end equel 
eodety/' But the MAhAlADobie Committee on 
the ''DifitributioD of Income end l^vel of 
Living' ( eet up in 1960 ) in ite report (Feb. 
1964 ), revealed that InequAlity in income 
diitribution and concentration of economic 
power have acceatnated during Planning, 
^rrbere are a email number of iodivIduaU or 
groups who have in their oontrol iignificant 
volumes of economic power in terms of capital, 
inoome, employment.... not measurable 
etataetjcally by mere ratios of concentration'*- 
(Mabalaaobia Committee). Now a monopolies 
commission has been set up by the Oovera- 
ment after 13 years of planning. Even after 
jears of planning, the Government has no 
efiecUve Answer to the evcr-iacraAsing price 
level, huge tax evtsion, onacco anted money, 
^canker of cliquea' and other u^y economic 
Activitiea, so widespread now. 

Food for the People 

Sector-wise ovaloation of the present plan 
will oOly ptodnee a dismal picture. The Third 
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Plan has proved once agun that all oor 
attempts at an agricultural resolution have 
failed. Community development, natioDal 
extension service, irrigation, credit facilities, 
seed farms, fertilisers and land reform 
measures, have not initiated a process of 
growth in the agricultural sector. Fifty per 
cent of the plan outlay on agriculture, i 
Rs. 1281 erores was spent in the first throe 
yi>ars. But foodgrains production lagged 
behind the schedule. The first two years, 
maintained a more or less similar food-graioa 
production level (Le. 81.0 m. tons) but the 
year 1962-63 saw actually a serious sbortfall 
(L e. 78.7 m. tons). Things improved to 
some extent in 1963-64, when agricultural 
and foodgrains producUon moved to the 
higher point (i. c. 79.4 m. tons). In com¬ 
parison with the population increase of 
10 m. per year, this increase in farm produc¬ 
tion is in significant. While the increase in 
agricultural production in 1963-64 was only 
4 per cent over the 1961-62 level, the popula¬ 
tion growth rate was 5 per cent during this 
period. The first three years of the Third 
Plan were really very unsatisfactory, as tar aa 
food fvodoctioD was conceruedL In that sense, 
1903-64 is definitely a sluoiog spot in an 
otherwise gloomy picture. Still in this current 
financial year India has made an all-time 
record import amounting to 6,313,000 tons of 
both rice and wheat from different countries. 
From Pakistan alon^ we have imported 100, 
000 tons of rice during the current season# 
Food imports will cost the Govemment Ra. 
60 erores more. Xbe share of the agrloultural 







sector of the totol N. I. in sbsolote terms fell 
by Bs. IID orores in 1962-6S ss ^e 

proTlous yev. Now statatory ratiooiog aod 
prioe Gootrol has beeu accepted by the 
Ooverument as a noceesary eviL The target 
of food coasumptioo per sdult per day was 
fixed at the end of the Secoad Plan at 18.3 ox. 
(This is far below the oiTilisod diet standard), 
bttt State Govern meats are advising the 
people that the present sapply level of 12.G ox. 
of food per adalt per day is <iulte soffioieot 
for healthy snbsiBtence. Beccot measures 
taken by the Ooveniment oq the food 
front did not impress any secUon of the 
oommuDity. The GovL will not take the 
blame on it*s shoulders for this coDtiouing 
crisis but will rail against others such as 
black money and imiioual consumption 
habits. The food production and sdmini* 
stration policy has failed miserably. Wby this 
shortfall in ngricultura) production In the 
Third Flan ? No reason was supplied by the 
”Mid‘term Appraisal of Third Plan'* (Report 
of the Planning Coinmiselon). This report 
revealed that during the last 8 years of the 
Third Plan production of Chemical Fertilisers 
was satisfactory. The output of organic and 
green manures was *J.6 and 2.9 m. tons for 
1961-62 and 1902-63 respectively, while the 
plan taigct was only 5 m. tons ; additional 
areas brought under cultivation were 26 lakh 
acreslo 1961-62; 33 lakh acree in 1962-63 
and near about 55 lakh acres in 1963*64. 
Utilisation of irrigation facilities rose by 
about 9 per cent from the 1059*60 level. 
Soil conservstioa programmes, supply of good 
seeds, credit facilities and plant protection 
meaaures improved during this period. But 
we still blame some people and curse the 
ttonsooD. Reserve Bank of India Report on 
currency and finance (1963-64) frankly 
admitted that there had been a virtual stagna* 


tion of agrionltaral production in tiie Third 
Plan period. The third year of the Third Plan 
even failed to produce what had been pro¬ 
duced at the end of the Second Plan. The 
Government agricultural policy has no long- 
term perspective, as a result a morass of 
aub^tence cultivation is still pervading, 
when the slogan of agricultural revolution is 
widely proclaimed. • 'Trogrammes of land 
reform have not been fully completed for 
various reasons and for vsrlons prossuTes’'.The 
landlords have succeeded la finding out 
loopholes in the tenancy laws. The Ideas 
such as "lands to the peasants", *^Co* 
operative village managements" etc., can be 
found only in the official resolutions. The co¬ 
operative raovomont, including co-operative 
farming has not been able to make any consi¬ 
derable headway. Tlie Third Plan allocated 
Rs. II croree for the development of co opera¬ 
tive farming with a target of 3,200 pilot 
farming Societies in 330 districts, but upto 
June 1963 only 994 such Societies bad been 
set up. The reasons arc official half-hoarted- 
ness, statiam and tlio traditional outlook of 
the peasants, in the absence of sufficient 
incentives. 

Even now two-thirds of tl)r> total culti¬ 
vated lands in India depend to a great extent 
on runfalL Tlie Third Plan nitrogenous 
fertUisor consumption ts^t was fixed at 1 m. 
tOD whereas the actual consamption was 
221,000 tons, 292,000 tons and 375,000 tons in 
1961-62, *62-63, and ’63-64 respectively. Land 
reclamation and resettlement programmes du¬ 
ring the Third Plan faced considerable setback, 
—the targets were unreasonably low. Nearly 
Bs. 10.G7 crores were allocated for resettling 
7 lakh fafflUies.^ But in the first two years 
only 20,000 famiiies were settled. 
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In the field of induitry aleoi there 10 do rign ContioQoae heavy doses of iovesttn^ 
of eteady asd appreciable growth rate. In the programmes have completely overlooked the 
first two yean, the growth rate was only H.5 worseniog employment situation, which haf 
per cent and 8 per cent respectively and in been aggravated by the population growth. 
186S-64 also it failed to catch up the Third ''Ekoployment should be regarded as the 
Plan target of 11 percent per year. During primary object and not as a mere byproduct 
1983*64 the ioduttrial production rata was of deve]opment’^ On one side, the swelling 
somewhat fluctuating, as the output moved ^^reserve army” of unemployed youths U 
(1956^ 100) upto 160 in June 1963 ; 174 In posing a socioeconomic, problem, while the 
Januuy 1964 and moved down to 164 in May critical shortage of skilled people is frustra¬ 
te rise up again to 174.9 in July. Perfor- ting the Plan itself. Total number of people 
maoce of steel production was also far from enrolled in the employmeut exchanges in 
satisfactory. The growth rate in the consu- March 1961 were 1.56 m. ; but this shot up 
mer goods industries was much lower ; in to 2.66 m. in June 1963. Educated un¬ 
cotton textiles 5. 6 percent, in paper 9.9 per employment figures increased from 490,000 
cent and production of sugar declined from to 7^0.000 during this period. Upto now 
3i0 per cent in 1961 to 2.3 per cent in only 50 per cent of the total Third Plan target 
1903. Shortfall of power production badly of 14 m. new jobs have been created and it 
hit the indnstries. The working of the public is expected that another 4. 9 m. and 1.6 m. 
sector undertakings from the point of view of jobs cau be created both in the non-agricul- 
retums has been unsatisCactory. Skilled hands tnral and agricultural sectors respectively, 
drift away from the public to the private The centre and the states have no cfl'ective 
sector. The Third Plan targetted that some co-ordinated employment policy and some 
300 new 'Industrial estates” will be sot up. sUtes failed to provide adequate employment 
in addition to 53 such estates as a spill-over as envisaged. It in esdniated that the number 
from the Second Plan. But the third plou has of new entrants to the labour maricct will be 
not yet completed one*6fth of the target 17 m. during this Plan. In West Bengal, 
Daring this period only 60 joint management On an average, some 1959 candidates were 
councils were working in public and private registered on encli working day in tlie employ- 
sector Industries, when the call was to set up ment exchanges in 1962 and of these only 
such councils in practically all big industrial I2*i found some types of jobs, 
units. Emergency prodnctlon committees set 

up under the Indasiiial Truce Resolution Hoosing 

failed to achieve the targets set for iodustrial i'rogress of housing programmes of the 
production. lAbour discontent is still very Third Plan has also la|^ed behind the target 
widespread. Too much of Government inter- Of the estimated Third Plan outlay of Rs.80.5d 
vention has neither increased productivity nor croros in the State plans on housing, only 
established industiia] democracy, ^he Influ- 45.7 per cent has been used so far, whereas 
enoe of collective baigaining is only marginal” it should have been 70 per cent. The Centre 
in determining the wages and woridog con- if blaming the States for this shortfall, 
ditions of the workers. Housing programmes have failed to keep pace 



irith indubiftiiBation Aod oriwaiKtioxi progn* 
ZDDeB. At the prewot monent, newlj 61 pM 
ocot of the orban hooMholdj ud 82 per cent 
of tbo rand housohold* m %i doplormble, 
dilftpidatod and ilam cooditiona It wit 
caloolated that some 80 lakh new houses will 
be required at the end ef the Thiid Plan but 
uptU now onlj 10.6 lakh houses have been 
built, thus throwing a huge backlog during 
the next Plan. Low prioritj baa been given 
on housing hy the States and ear-marked 
funds remained unspent On the other hand| 
we find a boom in creation of urban properties 
and buiJtUngs. Lots of unaccounted money 
are bring utilised in these non-currency assets 
and the common man, kardpressed with so many 
direct and iodlreet (axes and soaring prices, 
is riso paying a substantisl portioo of his 
snbristance budget to the land speeulatorv 
nnd urban property holderB, to get a shelter, 
so essentia] for bis livelihood in the city. 
Fixation of a oriling on urban property ho)- 
ding aud a price crilii^ of such properties 
seem unrealistic to the Qovt* It has no 
intention of introdacing bousuig co-opmrives 
and subsidised houring schemes on a massive 
scale ; on the other side, slnm-dwellers are 
bring uprooted to give place to the multi- 
storied upper class residential flats to appear. 

Purchasiog Power 

’ At the rime of finaJining this Plan, the 
wholesale price level and cost of living was 
hi^, so the Third Plan srid, ^it must prevent 


accepted as aprioe of eeomoaic growthi yet 
such a soandaloos movement of prices will 
abridge the rea) content of the Plan. Whole¬ 
sale price level in 1968-64 was even larger 
than the official figure of 10 per oent The All 
India consumer price index for industrial 
workers (194d^base » 100) were 124 in 
1960 ; 130 in 1962 and 140 in December 1963. 
The wholeeale price index (1958-53 base » 
100) was 136 in Oct 1963; 137 in Decem¬ 
ber 1963 and 160 in 1964. The oompleted 
years of the Third Plan saw an bcreaie of 
money supply by over 81 per oent and price 
rise is 9 per oent per annum on an aversgs. 
Foodgrains price is more acute now, even 
though the 1963-04 food poslriou is much better 
duo to large food imports and better yield. 
The Govt, is now controlling only s very small 
percentage of foodgrains for distribution 
throogh rationing and fair price shops. But 
the Govt has no wrililefioed price poUoy, 
other than some piece-meal and spasmodic 
attempts to check prices in the face of poo- 
ple'e open disoontent 

On the Firing trend of prices, The Reserve 
Bank of India circular of 25th September 
1964 said, **the increase iu prices reflects an 
imbalance between the rate of growth in 
liquidity in the economy and the increase in 
real output. The crisis accentuated with the 
srideoing of the gap between the aggregate 
danand and aggregate real output and the 
Govt having friled to boost up food produc- 


any considerable rise in prices of essential 


tion is unsuccessfully rightening the distri- 


goods that enter into the consumption of the bution of essential commodities. Black mmr- 
low income group’\ These years of the Third keting, hoarding, speculation and adulteration 


Pbn have resulted in a further upward move- have been institntioaalised, even when China 


ment of the price level by 24.5 per cent, high* is knocking at onr door. Consumers' co-oper-, 
lighting the absence of any sound price policy ative iji not yet a popular ciy as only 143 
iultri>le for our developing economy. Ihoogh sriiolesale stores and 2^41 primary stores 
a certain upward increase in prices is to be were opened in 1963 throogbout India. 





Fttf-Oiflte teeiM * IMt 
Pftrluaaator 7 debttot rm«l«d thftt the 
poorest 10 per oeat of lodivi pe^e toA^j live 
00 ft raootUj ftTenge iaeome of Bs. 10 in the 


orbftD ftreea sod Bs. 8 in the rml erefts. N. I. 
hftft increftsed, though oot ftignifioftotly, bat 
the per-Oftpitft iocone> ftcoording to Che 104S* 
40 price leyel did not IncreftM (1961-02« 
Ra. 294.S end 1962-63-Bft. 204J). Of coarse, 
per Oftpitft income hne iooreftsedy if we ftcoept 
the current price lerel end the present Urge- 
scale erosion of the rupee (then 1966-01 — 
Rs. 325.7 ftod 1962-68 »^Ba. 339.4). 


According to the Beeerre Bank of lodift 
(report, June 30, 1064)i the (ocai money 
supply increftsed by 133 per cent (le« Be. 447 
croree) during 1063.64 as agiinat 103 per 
cent (i. e. 1U310 crores) in 1062-03 whereas 
the K. I. at constaat prices increased by a 
slightly mors than 4 per cent during the 
period. Deficit financing in the first two 
years of the Third Plan was Ra. 839 crores and 
in the third year also it was Ra.241 crores. 
Now the Govern meat is censoring the private 
Uiders for excessive bank credits. But the 


R. B. 1. report says that a great part of tb« 
increased money supply, oeariy Re. 281 croree 
(out of Rs. 447 croree) was taken by riie 
Government No systematic attempt has yet been 
mode by the Government towards economising 
its expenditure. Total Central Oovemment 
expenditure hoe been increasing gradually, e.g., 
io 1963*04 Rs. 723 crores, against Re. 684 
crores in the year before. The magoitode of 
the peoples' tax burden is twelliog day by 
day. The total revenue of the Central Govt 
in 1964-66 (budget esdaete] will be Re 2135. 
89 crores, wber«*as it was only Ke. 515.36. 
crores in 1951-52. But if the Central, State and 
Local Government trevenaes are added up 
together, then the a^^regate revenue wi I be 
R«. 3500 civrcii according* to the 1904-05 


budget fwtimatee. Tliis aggregate revenoelr'* 
nearly 27 per cent of the total N. L which b 
expected to be Bs. 14,500 crores in 1904-05 ; 
(budget Oftimate). N. I. in 1951-53 was on^ ^ 
Bs. 91(K) crores. The total Third Plan largil 
of additional taxes by the centre was Bs. 1710 
crores but the total tax yield in these yean 
has already crosied the 5 year target. 
So wc can realise the eteep ineroaso of 
taxation. The rate of increase io Indiana 
national debt is also faster than the rats of 
growth of N. I.| thus even cooumbering 
posterity to a large extent. The total Govb 
of India debt io March 1964 was Be. 93M 
crores whereas it was Ri. 2,773 croree in 
1956-51 and Ba. 7,996 crores in 1962-63. The 
total debt ebligation of the Govt, at the end 
of the Third Plan will be Bs. 13,600 ororea. 
Again interest charges on ontsCanding debts 
linear about Ba.2r)7 crores in 1963-64 and 
during ths Fourth Plan period some Be. 1|100 
c rore s worth of foreign exchange will be 
required for paying interest and other repay¬ 
ment charges on the debts. 

Paiaful Plaaning 

These are the pains of development 
planning in India, which has definitely wit* 
ueased some progress and development hoe 
and there. Presently, we do never call India 
a dormant or stagnsni economy. But how 
far tho Common man’s lodg^g, living and 
security conditions havs been improved during 
the last 13 years of ''painful planning’' has 
yet to be asoerttined. Considerable faith hu 
been generated among the people towards the 
the oeoessity of planning. Baton the present 
pattern of planning, a conviction is yet to 
be bom, as this depends on experience. The 
Deputy Chairman of the Plauning Commisiloa 
says, that this decade of development must 


b« i ^'deoftde of dodkatioD of the oomoion 
people^. But it U the oommoo people who 
^dedicate^' whether it is the time of wtf or 
peace and now plauning. The common people 
in the last decade dedicated 00 I 7 to help 
aocQJBuIation of proiitfl and coneentratioa o( 
wealth in a few hands. Again it is this 
oommon people, who are in the midst of a low 


leyd of lirittg and eodo^economie bjaetioe. 
The common people will be glad to undergo a 
pviod of pun for future plenty, proyided, 
eocio-economic justice la not eraporated in oor 
jonrocj towards plenty. The Oort shall 
have to reorient ita planning policy in yiew 
of ita low'key performance for the betterment 
of the small man in the past decade. 


INDIAN MUSUMS AND POLYGAMY AND WOMEN S 

RIGHT OF DIVORCE 

The Turkish Dicletiir oholidled polygamy end psvr womrn 
ihe light to divorce. Here in IndUi whenever any bill dim led 
agsioft polygamy is sought to be lofioduced in any legisliitive 
body, ihe sponsor has to exclude Muslim*, from its opeiallon—sc> 
wedded they are to that inalltutjoii. 

As regards women’s right to divorce, newspapei readers 
know that a certain bill introduced in the Central Legislature a 
few months back hy e Muslim Dsemlier seeks to lie down Mudim 
wives to their husbands even if the wives have renounced 
Muhammadanism and embraced a dsHerwit faith in older to 
•hake off ibeir Muslim husbands. 


(December, 1938, Page 643) 


Current Affairs 

KARUNA K. NANDI 


CONSOLIDATING THE PLANS 

In a brief Uit carefully worded eiateiaenl 
rwenily rele^ to the public preaa. the Presldenl 
of Ihe World Bank waa reported to have counselled 
Ihat India should now concentrate upon con. 
•oltdaling the achievements of her first three 
quinquennial Plan,. This coun,el appears to 
have obvious reference to the foreign exchange 
W in the esilmotes of the, so far, tentativelv 
formulated Fourth Five Year Plan. The stale, 
ment of the Bank Prcsidenl, howe^Tr. does not 
•erm to include the additional counsel that the 
iriitiatjori of the ensuing Fourth Five Year Plan 
^ould be held over pending achievement of the 
de*.ired c<inscilidalion..-al least not in so manv 
words. Rut such an implication appears 1« have 
been generally read into the Wi»rld Bank President's 
counsels to the Governmenl of India and dieir 
Planning executives by certain sections of the 
^ople and the press. For obvious reasons the 
World Bank President cannot hr expectnl In 
frankly say so without being guilt) of diploma- 
tic faux pas, they say. but what be must have 
meant by implication is only too clear and which, 
indeed, is an ineKapabIc corollary of what be 
has actually expressed in words. In any case, a 
fairly large volume of controversy aiders now 
to have been engendered over llie matter. There 
are those, for insUnce—and among them 

naturally are the highest executives of the 
Planning Coramisslon—who insist that despite 
past failures and shortfaUs it would be fooUsli to 
think of either halting the inidaHon of the Fourth 
Plan or even to alleuuate its sue or redraw 
shape and contours without serioiuly affecting 

prospects of economic growth towards u 
future stage of take-off for self-generating^and self. 
susUiniog developneni. There in, agiUD, those 
who feel that planning has nltoeetber been 


wrongly concxived of which am|»le and incon* 
Irovertible evidence is being provided by the 
present extremely sick stale of the national 
economy and wouhl like the process to be dis¬ 
carded even at the present late stage. There are 
also those who would not like the process of 
planning to be altogether discardnl. but feel that 
there is urgent need to olienualc the fourth 
Plan to what they considiT should be a more 
realistic site and to redraw its contours and 
readjust its priorilif* towards a more wholesome 
balance in the light of past ex|iericnces of 
planning. 

laatability and Price Pressures 

There Is the school of liurnght. for instance, 
which has been increasingly ami rather popularly 
vocal of laic, which icels that the current insU- 
bilil) in the economy and the accelerating 
mflalionary pressures which are one of the 
princi|Hi] factors in this in»tabilily. are mainly 
derived from the faulty priorities as w’ell as the 
conslilutional imbalances in the process of Plan 
formula!i<m In general and, particularly, from 
the failures and shortfalls of the Third Plan. 

Such a sweeping condemnation <»f planning 
as a whole may afqwar, on the face of it. to be 
an exaggeration of (acts far beyond iheir actual 
proportions. But that there is considerable sub* 
bUDce in such an ai'cusaliou is something which 
is so self-evident that it should be beyond 
controversy. The fact, for instance, would seem 
to be indisputable, that consonant with Plan 
uullavs, Plan achievements have oonlinucd lo be 
progressively shoR of estimale<l yields in terms 
of the rale of growth in the gross national product 
as well as those in eroplojment incidences. THe 
inevilable result has be^ that while the money 
supply with the public has been steadily and 




iAcrettmgty accokridog in volume^ productioo 
aod efftcUvt supply have failed to keep pace, 
leading to a comqwnding meaaure of eaploaion 
in demand and the cooiequent price presaurea. 

Taxation and other Aacal and monetary 
neaaurca are conventionally aatumed to be the 
Borxnal correctivea in auch a ailualion. Hie 
burden of taxation on the people haa multiplied 
by several hundred per cent during the period 
Mween 1950-51 and 1963-64. With a brief 
interlude during 1953*54 when prices, especially 
of primary comiuniption commodities aj^ieared to 
have sagged tome what, they have continued to 
steadily rage upwards throughout the period of 
planning. Still, with the supply of food grains 
maintained at a more or lesa even level,—albeit 
substantially with the help ol znaaaive imports,—^ 
price rise until 1962*63 have been substantial b'ul 
steady and had not demonstrated that erratic 
spurt which would be normally expected to cause 
a serious dislocation in the economy. It should, 
however, be noted that on the eve of launching 
the Third Plan, the then Minister of Planning, 
Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, deplored on several 
separate and public oevasions that rising prices 
had considerably attenuated the achievements of 
the Second Plan (I9S5-S6 to 1960*61) and he 
was apprehensive lhat unless necessary and effective 
measures were timely taken to hold the price line 
at an even and steady level, the Third Flan, 
likewise, was hound to come to grief. It is on 
record lhat both the Congress Parliamentary 
Party and the then Union Finance Minister, Shri 
Morarjl Desai, appeared to have treat«i the 
matter in a callously cavalier fashion, an? Shri 
Nanda's apprehensions and dire prophesies rame 
to be pruved only too true. 

IMence—A Pretext 

It is true that the onset of the massive Chinese 
aggression u}>on our northern frontiers in October 
1962 and the consequently large additioflifl 
appropriations for defence eiqienditure caused a 
great deal uf aggravation to a situation whidi 
had already arrived at what, for want of a nwre 
adequate expression, may oqly be described as 
tbe very brink of a breakdown on the price 
fraat. The slowing down ol agrkulturtl pr^uc* 
tion gemtsAy and of food grains production in 


paitieiiUr duniig tbe 1962^ setsoo had, no 
doubt, added a fr^ element in a utuadon aixeady 
loaded wilb a variety of complications, bat sdiat 
was tbe real cause was that the Covemment 
and tbe Pbnniag Coounission had failed to 
visualise tbe need for effectively mopping up at 
least a reasonable proportion of the increasing' 
money supply with the pul^ic which would, other* 
wise, be bound to be directed towards speculative 
pressures upon essential commodities In marginal 
su{^ly as, for food grains, cioth and 

other essential consumables. With the onset of 
the Chinese aggression making it necesury to 
undertake massive mobilixation of defence 
reeources, it should have been clearly foreseen 
that two thinp would almost immediately 
eventuate ; 6rst that there would have to be 
immediate and substantial additional budgetary 
appropriations for defence expenditure and, 
secondly, that this would provide the needed fuse 
for a fresh spurt of aggressive price explosion. 
It may be recalled lhat in a brief emergency 
session of ParliamenI in November 1902 such an 
addilJoDsi defence appraprialton was actually 
sanctioned by Parliament but the Finance Minister 
did not or leally would not match his budget for 
a supplementary grant in this behalf by at 
least a corre^nding taxation budget. We, in 
these columns, in our issue dated December 
1902, pleaded llial iu the context of the supply 
and price situation in the countiy then existing, 
it was clearly incumbent upon the Finance 
Minister to take measures for immedusltly 
moj^iog up all surplus money from the market 
through a courageously conceived and boldly for* 
mulated taxation budget, or elM it may be impos¬ 
sible, later, to inhilnt the speculative activities of 
certain sections of tbe community with corres* 
pondingly disastrous consequences to the economy 
and even upon the defence effort. It may be 
mentioned that our own plea in this behalf was 
reiterated and endorsed by a joint statement 
issued in Delhi eleven days later by a team of 
hi^-kvel economists of the country, but ^ri 
Morarji Desai remained impervious to these 
counsels of wisdom and would not do anydiing 
untii tbe annual Budget Seasion of Parliament 
some thtee months later. 

(CoDtd. on page 146) 


RAMANANDA^S CHILDHOOD IN BANKURA 


By S. L. 

(A free Translation from Santa Devi's original Bengali biography) 


Bankura: red soil, land that rises end 
falls. Here and there, in the dry earth, we 
come across a scraggly wisp of a river; or 
there is no river at all; only underground 
streams. In (Bankura's forests: black, hulk¬ 
ing rocks, like giant figures from myth. No, 
not much like the rest of green, pleasant 
Bengal. Mostly Brahmins in Bankura; and 
there is a place by the name of Pathakpara, 
where only Brahmins live. At one time, 
they say, a group of migrants from the 


north-west of India came and settled here. 
You will find touches of Hindi in the 
language they speak. The local aamindar, 
Krishnakumar Pathak, once hired a pandit, 
Sarvananda, for Bankura, bringing him 
over specially from near Calcutta. When 
Sarvananda died, his son Ramlochan was 
seven. It is said a rich Bankuran had 
intentions of adopting the boy, and 
expressed them; but Ramlochan refused, 
built a small hut on his father's plot of land, 
and seemed pretty happy there. But he 
took help from Krishnakumar. went to a 
Sanskrit grammar school, and soon fitted 
himself for the grim business of life. He 
got a job as teacher in the school. His 
wife's name was Kamaladevi; they had 
four sons—Harinarayan, Gangai>arayan, 
Shambhunath, and Srinatb—and two 
daughters. (Ganganarayan and Sliambhu- 
nath later became eminent pandits.) 
Srinath was slightly mollycoddled, it 
seems; for he never went to the grammar 
school. He picked up a nodding friendship 
with ^Bengali and a smattering of arith¬ 
metic ; that was the end of his education. 
Tb^ elder brother^ being p andits^ jiid not 


much care for assured futures; and they 
let Srinath have the ancestral house as 
inheritance. But you can live in a house; 
you can't live on it; u house will not feed 
a man. He was a strong, handsome man, 
Srinath; muscular, striking. And he 
determined to earn a living by his brawn, 
if brain did not do. 

First he went to the village magistrate, 
looking for work. At the gate he found 
guards. "No, sir, no going in without 
tips." He did not believe in the morality 
of tipping, so he climbed a nearby tree 
and waited. As the horse carriage came 
out of the gates, he leaped down and 
grabbed the reins. "Hey, what's the 
matter ?*' said the magistrate. "I want to 
see you, sir." Srinath shouted, "But nobody 
would let me in." The magistrate was 
impressed by the young man’s daring and 
good looks. And Srinath was appointed a 
gaoler. 

His wife. Harasundari Devi, was a 
beauty—and a virtuous lady. Children 
would marvel at the face, its milk-white¬ 
ness, the striking features, even whea she 
had become quite old. She was a silent 
type; good-natured, simple, hard-working, 
Hard work and a sense of duty went hand 
in hand with her; but she had a curiously 
attractive detachment to worldly matters, 
which meant of course that she was no 
good at keeping the household accounts. 
She did not know how to lock the money 
box. It would lig in a comer like a disused 
flower pot, and the notes and coins would 
be daily put In it or taken out. When she 
bought things from vendors; she would add 
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a gracious extra heap of grain to the price 
demanded. Cleanliness was almost a fad 
with her: she bathed three or four times 
a day; and she was the earliest to rue, 
dust and wipe the bouse, and the earliest 
to havQ a bath. In the stray moments of 
free time she occasionally got, she would 
Bit and stitch or embroider; then, carefully, 
dip the needles in oO to prevent them from 
rusting. Prayer came to her easily; she 
was pious in a good sense. Even when her 
husband had money, she did not go in for 
expensive jewellery and saris. On her 
wrists, silver bracelets; and a gold neck* 
lace-^these she wore with pious regularity. 
She wasn’t one to get angry easily; but 
she didn’t tolerate mischief and injustice. 
She would delicately turn her back on the 
guilty person, but say nothing. 

It was a nice place to live In. Nearby 
was a pond known as *'Big Pool” and near 
the Big Pool a temple; the road to the 
temple had two enormous leafy pipals like 
stately guards on either side. Srinath's 
brick house abutted on the road to the 
temple. In this house, after three girls and 
two boys, was bom Ramananda Chatterjee. 
the sixth child. The day: 31st May, 1865. 

He was bom in a house where love 
and affection grew round him with touch* 
ing effect. His father had a magnificent 
horoscope mode out, with the imposing 
name “Damarudhari” as the child’s 
hotoscopic inheritance. Bankura then was 
devoted to the name ’*Ram’—naturally 
the* boy’s name became Ram. Since the two 
other brothers were Bamshankara and 
Rameshvara, simple Ram became melli¬ 
fluent Ramananda. Of the three daughters, 
one died at birth; the other two were, 
again mellifluently, Tripurasundari and 
Satadasundari. Tripurasundari was a sweet, 
good-natured lady, exactly like her mother 
in her mental accomplishments. She had 
no children, but Ramananda and Ramesh- 
vara wore young enough to be her children, 
and she deluged them with her affection. 
Straduundarl was known for her frank¬ 


ness, her beauty, and her courage. Both 
sisters had not passed through any regular 
channels of education, but their spontane¬ 
ous culture surprised and charmed many. 
Hie youngest son, bom after Ramananda, 
was called Baranasi. ^ranashi). These two 
older sisters and a childless sister-in-law 
would shower the infant Ramananda with 
their infinite tenderness. The handsome 
little boy would cross the common court¬ 
yard and barge into the sister-in-law’s that¬ 
ched cottage—demanding treacle-cakes and 
then gulping them down with great gusto. 
And she too would order him to ‘sing for 
his supper!’ She loved listening to the tiny 
boy’s improvisations—‘Oh, give Kanhaiya a 
cake and he will go away happy I’ 

Though a Brahmin stronghold, there 
did not seem to be much untouchability 
prevalent in Bankura. Not much caste dis¬ 
tinction, specially in the family he grew up 
in. So that he developed on attitude oi 
respect and tenderness to common people, 
born out of a spontaneous urge and 
nourished by a healthy social atmosphere. 

Even as a boy, he was the quiet type. 
He did not mix much with the boys of the 
neighbourhood. One, it is recorded, he 
liked a great deal: Hemchandra Chatto- 
padhyaya. Of games. It is also recorded, 
he loved most a brisk bout of ha-du-du. 
Not that he avoided rough and tougn 
games. In fact, he prided himself on being 
the son of a muscular father, and probably 
wished to keep the family flag flying. But 
he was lost in books and thinking; and he 
had little time for other pursuits. Lost in 
himself, he would often huddle in a corner, 
his thoughts his only friends. “Wake up, 
Nanda I” his sister would call out. He 
would wake, stir himself in his corner, and 
slump again into the wonders of 
Thoughtland. 

When he was five, he was introduced 
to his ^ uncle Shambhunath’a Sanskrit 
grammar school. “As far as I can remem¬ 
ber,’* he writes in one place, “1 got my first 
educatk.: m Use grammar aehooL But 1 
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WAS not one of the listed atud^t^l was 
just sent along there. I remember my 
cousin Ramratan taking me to the little 
school hy the Tenth Pool. A chalk was 
thrust in to my hand, and 1 was asked to 
scribble the alphabet on the floor. I began 
to sob, because Ramratan was not allowed 
to sit next to me, and didn’t go there 
again.” In other words, he became a 
^’casual” student! 

Bankura at that time bed an "English” 
school and a "Bengali” school, the difference 
being that the "Bengali” school students 
had to wade through many more subjects 
than their "English” contemporaries^ 
language apart, algebra, geometxy, history, 
geography, physics and botany. All this 
was taught In Bengali of course. In Prabesi 
is a comment by Ramananda Chatterjee to 
the effect that what the "Bengali” students 
learnt in the first few years was not less 
than what the "English” learnt even at the 
Entrance stage (and he adds, "probably 
the same holds true even now.”). 

His avid love of studies and his truly 
astonishing memory soon made Ramananda 
a favourite of his teachers. A couple of 
double promotions made it possible for 
him to get through the "Bengali” Entrance 
examination at the age of ten. He did not 
read these books because they were his 
’text’ books, but because he found in them 
stirring sentiments, aspirations, the flush of 
patriotic feelings. Patriotic songs seemed to 
set his blood tingling; and he remembered 
them with affection till his last days. 
Indeed, all poems became grist to hie mill; 
and his phenomenal memory quickly took 
them in with perfect precision of rhythm 
and thought. Michael Madhusudan's 
Meghnad^Vad, learnt at ten, he could 
recite without a mistake at the age of 
seventy-four. 

"Forty years ago,” he explained in a 
li^l5 issue of Prabasi, "we were bundled 
into school and giv^ all kinBr^^ence 


subjects to study. Never did we see a 
scientific instrument: let alone a labora¬ 
tory. Books on science, like all other 
books, we learnt by heart; and used our 
little imaginations furiously to conceive of 
stellar systems and gravitation laws. Had 
we wanted, we could have collected all the 
most exquisite botanical specimens in the 
villagey town—perhaps frogs too, for the 
biology classes. But our teachers were 
not interested in such modernism. We 
—at least a few of us—would sally 
forth and spot some botanical items on our 
jaunts. In our Nature Study classes, my 
clearest memory is of two teacher’s feet 
—just as in the other classes—atop a table, 
and a fearful voice booming from behind: 
’Now, who knows what a Root is.’ And 
out would come a volley of parroted text¬ 
book definition. And why Is this definition 
wrong ? Again a volley of gramophone 
learning.” 

It is recorded, however, that, in spite 
of his being the favourite student, on one 
occasion his teacher punished him. It is a 
preciously interesting story. In class, next 
to him, sat a carpenter’s son. Ona day the 
boy felt slightly itchy in a somewhat 
inaccessible part nf his body, and asked 
Ramananda to do the necessary thing. 
The result; a resounding slap on Rama- 
nanda's back from the teacher, who 
shouted: "You, a Brahmin’s son. scrat¬ 
ching the back of a carpenter's! boy! 
Shame on you f” Ramananda never forgot 
his childhood friends. Two of his closest 
were Abinash Das and Surendra Bhushan. 
They would trek together in the woods, 
plucking flowers, having picnics, going to 
school together, reading books together, 
spending nights at each others' homes. 
They kept in touch with each other right 
up to their old age. The other two friends 
he had were Abdul Semed and Abdul 
Jabbar. Samed and he studied together at 
the rilla school till the final year. Abdul 
Samed later became a Deputy Magistrate. 
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Bamananda and he were always ranged 
first and second in class. 

He had a special love for the beauty 
of nature. When Saras wati Puja and 
I-aHshmi Puja came around, he was the 
first to go about picking lovely flowers for 
the votive olTerings. Off they would go to 
Chain a, a village fairly far off, a village 
made memorable by the fact that Chandi- 
das lived there, to collect white flowers 
from the Sal forests at dawn. On fulbmooo 
nights the victim was the village ferociously 
named Five Tigers, where they gathered 
flaming oleanders near the village pool. On 
holidays there would be picnics at Shushu- 
niya Hill, a gigantic kneeling elephant with 
patches of green forest on its body. He 
used to go there all by himself whenever 
he gut the chance ; and much later, when 
in Calcutta, he would dream nostalgically 
of t^e childhood hill which exerted such 
fascination on the growing boy. One of his 
greatest joys was to tramp thirteen miles 
to Balarampur, where his maternal uncle 
lived. 

At the age of ten he participated In a 
poetry writing contest for school children, 
the subject being ^Thc Scenic Beauty of 
Bankura.*' lie ran off with the first prize, 
a cash award of ten rupees: a fabulous 
treasure! He repeated this little story 
later to Rabindranath, half jokingly, half in 
a spirit of Irrepressible childish joy. “That’s 
why you never wrote poems again,” said 
the poet. “That’s what comes of getting 
casfi awards so young. Why, I never got 
a prize until I was well beyond fifty.” 

At the age of ten loo, he won a four- 
rupee scholarship ond moved into the 
“English” school, where he did not have 
to pay his 1 1 Hi ion fees. He even shared 
his princely four-rupees with his second 
brother by buying his text books for him. 

In Bankura at that time circulated a 
paper edited by Keshub Chandra Sen called 
Sulabh Samachar or Inexpensive News, 
priced at one pice a copy. The circulation 
in (Bankura was 140 copies,^ sold by an 


aasiduoua school teacher. In the Puja 
number used to be a Humour Section, and 
the entire magazine was printed on paper 
of different colours; besides, it carried 
Innumerable illustrations. Ramananda loved 
this paper; and would spend hours 
dreaming of how he would start a similar 
venture when he grew up. 

The mathematics teacher of Bankura 
School was Sri Kedamath Kulavi and he 
could not stand sums being done wrong 1 
One of Ramananda’s class-mates was a dud 
at mathematics, but always came to class 
with a splendidly parted hair line, done 
with professional h^rdresserd’ precision. 
There is a pretty anecdote about the time 
when Kcdamathbnbu flung o geometry 
book at the boy’s head, muttering, “You 
can bisect your head, but you can’t bisect 
a straight line f” Kedamath was a Brahmo 
Samojist, the preacher in the local Brahmo 
Semaj and well-known for his sermons, to 
hear which Ramananda and his friends 
were always eager. The influunce of this 
remarkable selfless teacher must have been 
incalculable on the young minds, for he 
was fond of reading out to ihem the life 
stories of India's great men. He told them 
about Sri Kamkrisbna: and they were 
fascinated. Sri Ramkrishna’s wife. Sarada 
Devi, was a Bankura lady: this stirred 
parochial pride in the young boy, and later 
Ramananda was the first to write in detail 
about Sarada Devi in Prabasi. 

He had an adventurous, reformist 
streak in him all along; but in no way 
fanatical, and certainly he was afraid of 
any hysterical manifestation of such zeal. 
Under Kedarnath’s influence, he felt 
specially drawn into the Brahmo Samaj. 
“From the time 1 stepped into the higher 
classes of the ^English’ School.” he writes 
in one place, “I felt fascinated by 
Brahmoism, and regularly went to the 
Brahmo temple. My family were unhappy 
over this; but they did not scold me. I 
know my mother never once brought the 
matter up i she was a tolerant lady.” 

Hl^ydutfilul ambitions were first, to 
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open new echools, and secondly, to help the 
poor; thirdly, anything ^at uplifted 
society (in his boyish imagination). He 
did not have the funds of course: so he 
began cautiously by opening a ^'schooV’ in 
his house for little children. The staircase 
was methodically chalked of! into compart¬ 
ments : CLASS ONE, CLASS TWO, CLASS 


THREE, and so on. Here the children took 
their seats : the brighter ones on the steps 


reserved for CLASS ONE, and the less 
gifted in CLASS TWO and THREE. The 
naughty and the ignorant and stubborn 
were promptly packed of! into the 
abysmal parts of the staircase. No money 
for books and khatas was available. 
Chipped slates were very much in evidence. 
Torn and used books were carefully 
repaired and given to the now students. 
How would the teacher be paid ? After 
much deliberution. the excellent conclusion 
was arrived at that each student, regard* 
less of his mental calibre and the class in 
which he sat, would contribute onc'betel- 
nut. A few years later, Ramananda orga¬ 
nised a night school in the Brahmo Samaj, 


and simultaneously arranged a debate 
forum. 


Self-supporting himself, the young boy 
seemed to have a knack of inspiring con¬ 
fidence in others. He also collected money 
in the school for less fortunate folk—a sort 
of poor box fund—but, shy by nature, he 
would send a friend. Chandrabhushan Sen. 
to do the distributing. Many of his good 
works have been attributed to others; and 
ft is perhaps useful, without being vain, 
to record here that Ramanando would have 
preferred to let another steal the thunder 
from him when it came to claiming author¬ 
ship for good deeds. 

Two well-known writers, Romesh 
Chandra Du It and Bhudob Chandro 
Mukherjee, were then school inspectors 
and would pay frequent visiti? to the 
Bankura village school. Hbmesh Chandra 
Dutt was indeed a Magistrate in Bankura: 
and at that time the schoor ifktf special 
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prizes for English elocution and text* 
reading. Romesh Chandra Dutt often 
awarded these prizes to Ramananda. On 
another occasion, when the text for the 
Pre-School Final Examination was Lamb^ 
Tales From Shakespeare, Romesh Dutt 
gave Ramananda 96 out of 100 in the 
English test. The headmaster didn't much 
like such generosity, and complained that 
it might go to the boy's head. 'T can't help 
it,” replied Romesh Dutt. *'\i might be 
that he has learned the book by heart. But 
the English is most correct. I have to give 
marks.” But the headmaster was adamant; 
and six marks were lopped off. The reason: 
it wouldn't bo good for the boy s future I 
In compensation, however, Ramananda 
received a special personal prize from 
Romesh Dutt. 

Ramananda himself has acknowledged 
that two books of Romesh Dutt, The 
Decline of the Rajputs and The Rise of the 
Maratha^, exerted great patriotic influence 
on his young mind. ”Romcsh Dutt’s patrio¬ 
tism was like a subterranean stream: there 
wasn't much of drum-beating, declamation, 
and vote-catching in it.'' This type of 
patriotic feeling grew spontaneously in the 
heart of Ramnnonda. The personal prize 
he received was Maunder's Treasury of 
History; ho treasured it; and when he 
became Professor of English, he showed it 
U> Roine.sh Dutt, who said, “The wheel has 
come full circle!—the winner of a prize 
for English becomes a Frolessoj^ of 
English.” 

Ramanonda was an enthusiastic long¬ 
distance walker since his early youth. As 
a teen-ager, he loved carrying his lunch in 
a bundle and walking through several 
villages to visit his maternal uncle's home. 
He and his friends would visit distent 
villages in search of particular flowers or 
simply for a picnic in the surrounding sal- 
forests. 

In one of the issues of the Prabasi* of 
the Bengali year 134$, Ramananda wrote 
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about the political situation in Bankura 
during his early youths 

those days a Kanauji Brahmin 
named Jawaharlal Tribedi lived in Pathak- 
para, Bankura. His family had lived for 
generations in Bengal, spoke in Bengali 
and had virtually become Bengali. This 
Mr. TVibedi knew no English, spoke toler* 
able Bengali and had a minor job in the 
government. I think ho lived to be a 
hundred. He was a self-reliant man of great 
moral character. He was also a keen 
gardener. This Mr. Tribedims chief topic of 
discussion was whether the Russians were 
coming or not. We never came to know 
how this rumour about the approaching 
Russians came to his ears. But he would 
keep asking all of us school-boys whether 
we had read anything about the coming 
Russians in the newspapers and how far 
were they now from India. Maybe he 
believed that the Russians would defeat the 
English when they reached India and thus 
we would regain our freedom. 

“Whatever his sources of information 
were then, there was no doubt about Sri 
Tribedi's lack of love for the British-raj. 
Hits feeling was by no means a rare thing 
in our times amongst ordinary citizens, 
who were non-titled and non-seekers of 
favours from the government. Even young 
boys sensed around them this spirit of dis¬ 
content growing up. We realised later how 
India woke up to a finer consciousness dur¬ 
ing the British regime and how these mer¬ 
chant' rulers, while arranging for their own 
welfare and convenience, inadvertently 
bestowed on us certain stray benefits. But 
these, however, did not make us their 
devoted admirers. We had a teacher in the 
Bankura Government school who was also 
another Brahmin from Kanauj. This Mr. 
Bbdaaath Adhusurja knew the English 
language well, but like Tribedi, was not a 
lover of the British-raj. He was private 
tutor to the Ghosh boys, who lived by the 
Poddar-tank. All of us would gather 
around him to listen to innumerable stories 


about the mighty Sikhs and Rajputs and 
their valour. X can’t aay that more of tex^ 
tual school-work was covered than telling 
and retelling of those stones [ 

“Later at night, we would recite to¬ 
gether—with great feeling and little melody 
—passages from ’The Battle of Plassey' or 
the patriotic songs from Hemchandra. No 
doubt we disturbed the peace of the night 
and the sleepless elders curbed our emo¬ 
tions quite often. 

“As we grew^up in this atmosphere, none 
of us got around to attaining an honorable 
Rai-bahadurship! 

“Our favourite books were Romesh 
Chandra’s ‘Banga-Bijcta’. Rajanikanta's 
'Maharana Pratap Singh’. Todd's ’Tales from 
Rajasthan' and essays on Mazzini and the 
New Italy.” 

After a while Srinath lost his job, as he 
knew little English. His savings he 
invested In a foodgrains business. Un¬ 
fortunately. one day his huge granary, 
stacked with foodgrains, was burnt down 
completely. His eldest son was already 
married then and a father. These were 
anxious times for Srinath and Harasundarl 
with their large family. During a family 
rltuel-feast, Srinath suffered a heart-attack 
and died. After this untimely death the 
family faced a serious crisis. The two 
younger sons were still at school and all 
the major responsibilities fell on Hara- 
sundari’s delicate shoulders. They still 
owned the house and their land but to feed 
her large family of children, grandchildren 
and other dependants—she needed more. 
Harasundari had great faith in Kamananda. 
In 1881, when he was less than sixteen, he 
was ready for his Entrance examination. 
But he would have to earn a first-claas 
scholarship, if he wished to join any 
Calcutta college. His father, then living-- 
but his business ruined,—could not afford to 
send his sun to the dty and pay his college 
expenses. 

Ramananda decided not to ait for the 
exam 2 na{^"tffat year, as he felt he could 
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not win a scholarship. The following 
year his father^ Srinath, passed away. In 
1883 he studied hard» receiving help or 
guidance from none, and decided to sit for 
the Entrance. Several days before the 
examination he suddenly stopped studying. 
One day as he paced back and forth in 
front of his room, his sister's husband asked 
him, very puzzled, **Naoda. did you not say 
you are sitting for the examination this 
year ? Why don’t you study any more V* 
Ramananda answered, “X have been era mm* 
Ing the whole year, 1 wish to cool my 
brains these last few days”. 

Throughout those examination days, 
Harasundari prayed before her household 
deity, and inviting a Sanskrit scholar, asked 
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him to recite from sacred books so that her 
son might succeed. 

Her son stood fourth in order of merit 
and earned a scholarship of twenty rupees. 
No more hurdles to cross I With tremend* 
ous enthusiasm, Ramananda and his friend 
Pramathanath, packed their little bags and 
set off on a bulIock*cart to Raniganj 
station, where they would catch the train 

to Howrah. ] < 

, % 

Up and down those rocky, winding 
lanes, through those beloved sal*fcrests, 
crossing tiny, rippling streams or the dried* 
up beds of the wide, ancient Damodar 
river—the little bullock-cart, reddened with 
the dry Bankura soil, carried the two young 
dreamers towards their future. 
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The CiUforou rcvoUitloninei etariod 
tholr work quite onthueiutically ilmost at 
lOon M the war between England anti 
Gonnioy broke out. Fiuancc bacaioe leaa of 
a problem. ^'We don't need to beg of our 
oouDtrymen", Sam Chandra said, '^becauee I 
have a good treaBurer and I can get aa much 
money m i want from the Oemiana.”^ A 
groap of people waa got ready to leave 
for India. With Jawalla Singh as the leader^ 
the party aailod on the steamsbip A7/rtw from 
San Fraociaco on August 29,1014. According 
to the teatimony of Nawab Kban, an impor¬ 
tant Government witnesH in the San Francisco 
trial, 61 of these belonged to the Qadar Party.* 
More recniita were collected at varions ports of 
call before it reached Calcutta. At Uongkong 
the party numbered more than three hundred. 
There, with (Ijo sanction of the authorities, 
some of tlie Indians were put on another ship 
and the two vessels sailed for Calcutta,’' where 
many of the men were apprehended. Snbse- 
queotly, 100 were i in prisoned, U banged, 2 
eenteueed iu coasplracy cases and it more were 
later arrested. Two of tlie leaders became 
approvers.' The debacle of the Koren 
^expedition' was one of several that simply 
miecarriod. The Gudar organixatiou scot out 
groups of Indiana from America and elsewhere, 
lonetiiaes icoompinied with proaiies of inns* 


Tlie programme, on the whole, was badly 
planned ; adequate secrecy was not maintained, 
and, by and large, everything ended in a fiasco. 
It is intcrcBting fo note (hat in the autumn of 
2914 groups of Indiana left America at 
dificrent rimes. Some wore rverivo me rubers of 
the conspiracy. A Inige number was, perhaps, 
just keen to get back home now that a big 
war had begun. The Kortn, wc have already 
seen, sailed with 62. On September 5, the 
SiOfrin sailed with two Hindus. A week 
later, (Jic fkinyo Mnrn left with three, 
followed by eleven on the China on 
Beptember 10. The Mnuf-hurm had twenty* 
four lodiaoA on board on September 20. 
The Tenffo Mar a carried MOO fad Ians on 
October 21. Threo days later tlio ^f(Jn^Jol^a 
had a sritl larger number of Indians—141 The 
Shtnyo Mnnt sailed on October 31 with six 
Indians on board.^ 

The ship Tof^a Iloru arrived at Calcutta 
with 173 passengers on October 29, 1914. 
They wore mostly Sikhs from America, 
Manila, Shanghai and Hongkong. Nows 
reached the Oovenment of India . that the 
passengers bad talked openly of stortiog a 
rebellion on arriviug in India. According to 
Nawab Khan’s testimony in a trial in India, 
one of the reaolutions passed on the Tom 
M aru p^sioAhe iftcci that loyal Piinjabii of 
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•nbitAnc# ibould be looted.^ Tie majority 
of tbeie people were intonied in jail. Some 
were subaeqaeotly han|;ed, or, otherwise oou- 
victed OD yarious coanta. all die (>4ober, 
Noyember and December ehiploade of retur* 
ninf; omigrantfi, the Tft>in Marti was the meet 
dangerous.'’’ 

Later^ io the San Francisco trial, Nawab 
Khan’s bona 6dee were rjuestioned. Mr. Roche, 
a defence lawyer, asked Nawab Khan, *’Now, 
getSng back to Canada, before leaving 
Vancouyer to come to the U.H., did you know 
a man by the name of Tnepector Hopkine 
Khun said he knew Hopkins and admitted that 
the latter was a Rritisli Secret Scryice man. 
After the lawyer hnd asked Khan a few more 
ijucstioDs to lind mt if he woe a friend of the 
Uritieh Secret Service man, and a discussion 
bad started, the Court wanted to know if it 
WSH Mr. Roche's theory ‘'tliat the witness wa^ 
never u bona hde member of the organbAtioii 
(Gndar), bnt merely was an agent of the 
Government in this cause.” 

Mr. Roche r 1 don't know as to that, your 
Honor ; that may be so. 

The f'ourt: Because otherwise 1 don't see 
the conn<*ction. 

Mr. Healey : That is the theory of these 
Hindu defendants. ^ 

Later, lloalcy wanted to ijucation Khan 
with respect to his relations with liopkina. 

i'omrt t I cannot allow connsel to multiply 
on the same question. 

Much more interesting and significant was 
the tinw that the defence hadj pinpointed in 
Nawab Khan’s testimony r^arding (he 
itinerary of the ship Kon-a. Khan is reported 
to have received from the Oerxnan Consul at 
Canton a guarantee of safety from attacks by 
German warships that were« in (be 
neighbourhood. Very strangply, Canton was 
not initially men^ned at all by Khan as one 
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of the places touched by him.And to a 
question from the defence lawyer Khan had 
said that he had seen the Oerman Consul at 
Hongkong. Roche pounced on this important 
omission and a palpable impossibiilty. 

Q. What was tlio date upon which the 
Jiorra left Hongkong, approximately 1 

A. Hic 2Hth of September or the 2fttb of 
September. 

ft Tluif wo^ about two months after the 
war had started between Germany and Great 
liritain f 

(b Hongkong in a British city, is it not ? 

A. Ves, held by the British OoverntaenL 

H. You tesUfiod hrre yest<*rday that yon 
and some of your axsoiuates went to the office 
of a man that you oharacten/cd as h Oennau 
Consul. 

A. It was nt Canton. 

Roche t The record clearly sfiows that 
(he witness referred to Hongkong. 

The ('ourt; The record is all right, but 
that is not what the witncas meunt^ ^ 

ICyci) if the Cador members on tlie KomOf 
(he Titsn Marti and other ships had succeeded 
ID eluding the vigilance of the Qoveniment In 
Indio, they might not have succeeded in their 
mission. Many of them wei'e of an excitable 
temper and se<'rccy wis not a strong point 
with them. 'Ilieir objective was limited. By 
and large, they thought that they would find 
India seething with discontent and ripe Jor a 
revolution.'’ 'Hiat, however, was too opti¬ 
mistic a view of the situation. A revolution, 
as the Oador people, ia and out of India 
conceived of it, needed arms. Not many of 
them were going around the country. The 
issue of the Gadar dated .lanuaiy 13, 1H14 had 
advised lodians to learn rillo-uaking abroad, 
bring the rifles to (he Punjab and, "rain over 
the province a sweet shower of guns.”’^ 
Bnt that was, more or less, wishful thinking. 
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T^6 ratrictod suppi j of $ms is the cotiDtrj 
iHucb the revolutionAneg might dm hud made 
(he situation less explosive for the rolcni. The 
revel utioDsinee only obtained arroe enoogh to 

provide for isolated outrages. “.There u 

evidence tlat the groups (revolutionAiy) were 
not above planning the theft of pictola from 
one another.’* In the event of an ample and 
separate supply of arms for every revolutionary 
group, "wf* think tliat the conepiraoiee might 
have produced, especially la the event of a 
riling in ^ome other parts of India such ns 
was planned for Fobruniy, 1915, a calamity 
of a terrible character in Dengal' ^ 

The Indian revolutionitits did plan, how« 
ever, witli the active SQ|>port of the Germans 
to send supplies of arms and ammunitioo to 
India. One epiaode, in partioular, deserves 
attentioij. Towards the close of 19l4, Ci^t. 
Franz Von Papen, military attache of the Ger¬ 
man Embassy, asked liana Tauschcr of the 
Krupp Agency in New York to buy arms and 
ammunition for aiding revolution in India. It 
may be iiitercating to recall that Tauscher had 
married Madame Oadaski, the well known 
opera star.' He was instructed to ship them 
to San 1 liogo in California.' * Ten carloads of 
freight containing eight tliousand rifles aud 
four million cartridges were made ready in 
January 1915. The Germans ftnauced the 
Gadar Parfy to buy two j^hips, the Atfuir /ittr^ 
sp9{ fvom Martine/ and Company in Sun Diego, 
and the Marrricf:, an oil tanker from one of 
the Standard Oil (Voopanies at a total cost of 
$ 212,853. K. H. Voo Schack, the German 
Vice Consul in 8an Francisco arranged with 
J. Clyde Uizor, city attorney for Coronado (a 
little town across the bay from San Diego) 
for pluciug the cargo on the Anm'v 
HirAr was pmd $11,000 for bis services. 
"Hixar po^ed as a represeoUtive of the 
Carranza faction in the Mexican Civil War 


and word was passed along the waterfront that 
the Annh LnrHru wan to sail for Mexico.” 
Neither the British agents nor anybody else 
<|Ucetioned this move because there was no 
embargo on shipping arms to Mexico. Loaded 
with arras,* the Ann/t 7^ar$eH sailed ostens¬ 
ibly for a Mexican port on March A, ID] 5. 
The real destination was the island of Socorro, 
about 300 miles to the south of California. 

Tho deal in respect of the Mar crick was 
made in Los Angeles by a German, Fred 
JebsCD, with the help of an American attorney 
Itay Howard. The Mnrtnck was to clear 
from San Pedro empty and the two ships were 
to* meet at Booorro in the South Seas, und 
there the monitions were to be transferred to 
an empty oil tank of the Marfr/rk, und kei)t 
diy. The arms were to bo ston'd in another 
tank. The Mnrerick was to proceed towards 
India. The other vessel wan to retuni to the 
American waters unless intercepted by enemy 
warnUip^^ iti which case it was to be sunk. 

Tlic Marrrick sailed from San Perdo oo April 
23, 1915 with a young American, John 
B. Starr-Hunt, an the super chi^ and five 
Hindus who bad been recruited by Ram 
Chandra. It also had on board a large bulk of 
revelution.iry literature written by him and his 
colleagues. The munitious and the literature 
were to be delivered to fishing boats near 
Eumchi. Tlic account U generally supple¬ 
mented b}* that in the Sedition (kitamittee 
Report. The ee<|uel to it xna}* be gleaned 
from what seems reasonable to conclude from 
a telegram that w.'ik pas.'ied between two 
parties involved In the programme^^ and from 
acme other documents of the San Francisco 
trial which wilt be taken up a little later. 

The Annie /.arurn^Marrnci; meeting did 
not take place. After a lotig wait of about 
four weeks the MaerriH suied north and the 
captain of the ship secretly contacted the 
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Gemuui OonaulAte of Sftd Fr&ncuco from San on March 8,1915. Ten days later iht arrived 


Diego. He vaa instructed to take the tanker 
to Hilo, Hawaii From there the ^neerifk 
was directed to proceed to the Jobnitoo ialaod 
in the mid Pacific and await the arrival of the 
Aumc Since there was no eigti of 

the vessel, the proceedod under 

instruction to Aojer in Batavia. Theodore 
llellfcrich, a German national, was informed 
of the ^fnre/‘ick*s arrival without any arms. 
Before he could decide anything about the 
tanker, the Dutch seii^ed it The vessel was 
/lying the American flag, and the Dutch 
Governmeut did not know what to do to 
the people on board. Taking advantage of 
the situation SUrr*HuDt and four of the 
Indians ei^caped in another ship. They were, 
however, captured by the i^ritish cruiser 
Ca/imffs Qud taken oil to Singapore where the 
American narrated hie story to th<* British 
auiltoriticM.'^ All the five were condemned 
to death and tiie Indinns were cxccut4!<i. i>n 
the intercession of his relations with the U.6. 
Department of Justice, Siirr-iiunt was 
returned to his country axid he became a 
Ooverneneut witness at the San Francisco trial. 
His testimony enabled the Govemooeut to 
unravel much of the mystery of the 
MnrrritL.^* ^f. N. Roy puts the sailing of 
the tanker from the South CaltforaiaD port of 
Ban Diego in IDDl. Towards the end of 191.'i 
he met this American, “living in a luxury hotel 
at Batavia, still in the confidence of the German 
Secret Service.’' Roy probably is not <|uit6 
sure of the dates* But his hunch that StaiT' 
Hunt was a member of the American Secret 
Service may not be lightly dismissed.’^ ^ This 
muy provide us with a ouo for anewcriiig a 
pertinent question that has been raised :— 
Why did not the Mavtirfrk aaii until 4ii days 
after the Awue Larstfin f ’ ' 

The ./iHNfc Larneu sailed from San Diegn 


at the Socorro Island, but the Maverick was 
not tliore. By the end of the month the 
scarcity of drinking water forced the captain 
of tbc vesKcl to sail to Acapulco where the 
Mexican oniciaU did not prove too inquisitive* 
But the Anuif! now faced a new trouble 

in the form of a minor mutiny of some membere 
of the crew. The situation was cased tat the 
intervention of tho commanding officer of an 
American Gunboat, the Yonioivii, who was 
not aware tliat the scbomier wa^ carrying 
contraband. After rcploni^hing its Ktock of 
water and oth<^r Hupi>)ies tfx' Auuh U$irmk left 
Acapulco. Then (or miother tlireo weeks the 
captain tried to come back to tlm Socorro 
Island, but adverse winds stood hi the way. 
Once again provisions ran short. Finally, the 
schooner sought shelter in the port of Hnquiam, 
Wasbington, where it wra set>^tl by tho 
(*QStoras officials, it w:is then tlmt the nature of 
its cargo was discovered. Berustorll, German 
Ambassador to the United .States, claimed that 
the arms were intended foi' Khipmont to 
German iCast .tfnea.*' 

A reference has been made to M. N. Roy's 
role in this .'irms shipment to India programme 
(Foot notes iq A 2U). The young Bengali 
was not yet then thu intt*rnational revolution¬ 
ary M. N. Roy. J^r, as Roy him self says, 
N. Roy WHS born in the campus of Stanford 
University.” not fur from San Kraneuco. 
That was ia the summer of lOlij after he bad 
“spout a year and a half wandering through 
Malay, Indonesia, Indo-China, the l^bilippioeSf 
.lapoD, Korea and China .. Although Roy 
makes a reference to bis two visits to Java as 
nn emissary of the Itengal revolutionaries to 
establisli contacts with the Germans there and 
receive anns and nwnoy from tlioin, he 
dismisses the whole episode in a few lines. He 
was disappointed in his missbu und, decades 
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latcr^ nfldotiag on this adrenture of his yoath^ 
<«i)ed it ft ^'wild gooso chAse.*’’' It mftj 
not be unrewarding, however, to try to 
reconstruct the ^tory of this veutura from 
other sources. Troo, the venture failed. Rut 
it was not without its excitement, ftnd hftd 
its roperen^sioDs on the Xudlftn rovolutionists 
at home and abroad. 

Kumad Kfttli Mookorjee, who was ftireeted 
at Singapore*^ deposed at the San Frmocisco 
trialthat he was comtDiNaioned to deliver a 
mesHftge at 62 Bcniatolft Street, Calcutta to 
the eflbct that tlie ^farfricl.' would arrive in 
Calouttn OD the 13ih of July, 1615 and that the 
ammunitioTi and the rifles should be carried to 
placen provioQsly arranged Thru follows an 
account of a meeting sometiiDO in June 1615 
at Kiddorpore in CulcutU at which BohJin 
(Bholaoath) Chatterji, the witness, Martin and 
Pay DC were present. It was at this stage 
that the district attorney, Preston pointt^ oat, 
**we expect to show that the one referred to as 
Martin is referred to in the indictment as 
Manabcndra Nnth Roy, known as Charles 
Martin, and several other names, who married 
a Stanford girl nnd is now in Mexico.’*’‘ 

The name of M.N. Boy, who had eluded 
the U.S. fK>Hce after his arrest in New York 
quite some time before the 8an Francinco trial 
had begun, crops up again and again in the 
course of the trial. Mookerjec deposed that 
MarCin had asked hint to ti*ll Ilelffcrcicb that 
they iisfdcd about 9 100,000. The witness was 
told that ^‘this money would be needed to pay 
^e Indian siildicrs for two months’ pay in 
advance and they would join them in the 
revclutioti lu India.'* During his visit to Java 
Boy U reported to have received 25,000 
guilders.’’ The rejiden may rend with 
interest tbo following description of Boy con¬ 
tained in the notes (dated July 12,1910) of 
Joseph C lAorent, an employee of William 


A. Mundel), International Detective Agency : 
*6 feet 11 inches, very slender. Van Dyke 
beard, medinin eolor, wore glasses, was dressed 
in a slnte colored suit, Panama hat, slate colored 
hoso, low cut tail shoes, and carried a silver 
mounted walking stick.**” Roy was tnung 
followed by Laurent in San Frauoisco. 

To return to the story of the Maverii-l 
Preston read out a newspaper report from the 
Penang "(iaictlt awf SiraH^ Cht'ouicifi** dated 
July 31,1915, say log, “A PomI* cnblo 

from Java of 27 Jnly suys : The mysterious 
American shipM/arm>7,* is still lying outside 
Tondjong Prick, Batavia Harbour, and is under 
Government observation .. , Another paper 
states that ilie ship, altliough flying the 
American Hag, bax a German ca|>tAin and a 
crew of Germans who affirm thom8(*]ve8 to be 
naturalised Americans. This, however, they 
cannot prove by documenkiry evidence."’^ 
Thus, the Marrrirk bad belied the expectations 
of the Indian revolutionaries. Prumatha Nath 
Mukherji, who w;i8 called for the United 
States, tcKtified that he had left India on 
January 21, 1916 for Shanghai nnd wanted to 
contact Martiu iu Batavia only to find that the 
latter had left” Martin, frustrated in his 
fflissiox] in the East, had dc|>artcd for more 
distant areas and wus not to return to India 
MOtU some sixteen years later. 

It appears that the Bengal revolutionaries 
had succeeded in Uieir negotiations with the 
German agents in Java through their emissary 
Namn Bhattaeharya (Martin) in persuading the 
Germans to agree to thor au^^estion, vix., to 
direct the to Bengal rather than send 

it to Karachi as originally planned, and then to 
deliver the cargo in the Sunderbans.’^ The 
conclusion may not be wrong that one group of 
revolutionaries in India was trying to steal a 
march over tlio <othcr gronps, although it is 
very likely that had the munitions been really 
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delivered in Bengal^ the revolution would have 
had better prospecta there than in anj other 
area. 

The Government wae, however, very alert. 
Acting on acme does, a largo number of 
frontranking revelutiooarieH were rounded op 
in BengaP^^ One such duo may be montiooed. 
On Deoernb^T 27} 1915 B« Chattorton eent the 
following telegram frotn Goa to Martin in 
Bata^*ia: **How doiug-^no newe ; very 

anxious.’'On eminiry two licr^alcce were found 
in Goa, one of them being Bbolanath Ohatterji 
whom wo have mentionc^d before. ('batterji 
committed suicide In thi! Pooiiu jail on January 
27,11^1(1.* 


Another achoooer the U^nry 8 adds to the 
story of unfulfilled objectives with respect to 
shipping of arms to India. The general 
intention of this schooner which had on board 
two Oermuu-Americans, Wchde and Boehn, 
seems to have been that the vessel should go 
to Bangkok and land some of its arms. These 
were to be concealed in a tunnel at Pakoh on' 
the Siam'Burma frontier. They were to be 
Dsed after Boehm had trained Indians on the 
frontier for the invasion of Burma. The scheme 
failed. Boehn) was arrested in Singapore on 
hiM way from Batavia. Boehm had joined the 
Untfif 8 at Manila under instructions 
received from Heramba I.ai Gupta in Chicago, 
about whom wc shall hear hiter.^ * 
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TODAY’S JAPAN 

NANDA LAL MOOKEBJEB 


been defeated in the Second 
World Wnr, dapon came ander foreign domi* 
nation for the firat time in her history in 
If)45. Japan regained her aovercignty in 
April 1962^ when the San Fraociaco Peace 
Treaty came into force. 

Govkknmknt 

The present form of Japaoeae GoTcm- 
ment ia based on the constitation of 1947. 
Under the new coDHtitution, the aoverelgn 
power of the State rests with the people and 
the Emperor is the symbo] of the State and 
the unity of the people. 

Japan hae adopted a parliamentary systetn 
of Govern me ut, under which the executive 
and the lepelative wings are not as indepen¬ 
dent of each other ae under the constitution 
of the U.S.A. The Prime Minister, who heads 
the Cabinet, Is sclecbd from the Diet by its 
memben(. At least half of the Cabinet mem¬ 
bers must be selected from the Diet, to which 
they are coliectivvly responsible. If the House 
of Bepreeeutatives adopts a resolution of 
DO*conrid(Micc, the Cabinet must resign unless 
the House of Pepresentatives is dissolved 
within ten days. 

The Diet, the highest organ of the state 
power and tlie only Iaw*iuaking body, con¬ 
sists of two Houses^the House of Represen¬ 
tatives and the House of Councillors. The 
members of the Houhc of Representatives are 
elected for a fonr'year term, but their term 
may end short of the speci^ed period with the 
dissoIotioD of the House. The members of 
the House of Councillors are elected for a 


six*year term, with one-half elected every 
three years. Japan has universal adult 
suffrage. 

The Judiciary tx)day is absolutely inde¬ 
pendent of tbo executive and the legistativo 
branches. At the apox of the judicial system 
stands the Supremo Court which consists of a 
Chief Judge designated by the (Cabinet and 
appointed by the Emperor and 14 othor judges 
appointed by the Cabinet The lower court 
ju(^;es are appointed by the CabiTiet from 
a list of persous nominated by the Supreme 
Court 


P<n.m<*Ai. P.^irru>* • 


The major Japanese political pnrtiCH today 
are the Ubcral Democratic, Socalist and 
Peinocratic-Socialist parties. The Liberal- 
Democratic party, which is now in power 
under the leadership of Prime Minister Mr. 
Sato, is Japan’s only conservative party. The 
aim of the ruling party is to create a demo¬ 
cratic order in .lapan. The Socialist Party 
aims at creatiitg a socialist society in Japan 
through a peaceful revolution. This party 
oppoeett the Treaty of Mutual Co-operation 
and Sccority between Japan and the U. S. A. 
and lu'ges the withdrawal of U» S. military 
bases. The Democratic-Socialist Party 


stauds against extreme ideoI<^eB and aims at 
creating a socialist sociefy through democratic 
processes. I'^treme parries have veiy little 
influence in the Diet There are only three 
Commupist members in the 467-se8t House 
of RcpreseDta|ives and four in the 250*8eat 
Houee of Councillors. 



TODAYS JAPAN" lil 


EcoiroiiV 

•Tap&n’s poBt-wu Roomie recovery h&s 
taken many advanced conatries of the We«t 
by aurpriae. The Japaoeae eooDOiaj haa 
expanded and le continaing to expand at a 
faster rate than that of aoj other country to 
the world. Beal growth rate reached 18% in 
1959» the higheat in the worid. The high rate 
of private savings contlooed, reaching 30% of 
0. N# P. in 19ti0^ a record for a free econO' 
mj. A significant aspect of the rate of econo¬ 
mic expansion is that the price-level has 
remained more stable than in any industrially 
advanced nation. Growth with lUbiUty is 
the moat remarkable aspeot of Japan's econo¬ 
mic policies. 


The economy of Japan ia a thriving complex 
of iDdiistry, commercei agnculture> finance 
and all other elementa of a modem economic 
aet«up. Nature is not very kind to Japan. In 
an area of 369|G02 square kilometree live 94 
million people. The Japanese islands being 
mountainous, (only ](i%of the land is arable 
to support this vast population) the cuUiva' 
ted land per agricultural worker in Japan Lh 
0.4 hectare. The persona engaged in agri¬ 
culture accounted for 27% of the total emplo¬ 
yed persons in 1063. Japan has very limited 
natural resources to sustain a modern indus¬ 
trialised nation. This has compelled Japan to 
depend upon foteign trade for economic 
development She has to import food, raw 
matetials and equipments to sustain her highly 
Industrialised economy. In order to pay for 
the imports, she must process raw materials 
into finished and semi-finished products and 
export them. 

Despite the dearth of natural resources, 
Japan hae developed an economy that ranks 
among die most productive * in the world. 
Among the major reasons for the grand suc- 
5 


cess ia the modern technology that Japan has 
developed. Another major reason for her 
success is a tremendous increase in produc¬ 
tivity. Wages have incrcsixrd but producti¬ 
vity has gone up at a faster pace. This had 
led to high rates of saving, capital formation 
and investment. This |irovcsi( of growth baa 
resulted in changes in the couutry'a basic eco¬ 
nomic structure. The centre of industrial 
gravity has been shifting from nioall-smle pro¬ 
duction of consumer goods to tlie heavy and 
chemical i^du^trics. Tlio cmpha^iK shifting 
from labour-intensive to capital intensive 
iudosUies. 

16% of Japan’s nationul iocome is corned 
from agriculture and finhing; from manu¬ 
facturing, ulining and constntcUon ; and 
from coiomcrco, linauce and services. I'rob- 
loffl of unemployment is negligible in Japan. 
In November 19U3, the number of unemplo¬ 
yed stood at 330,000 or 0.7 per cent of tho 
work lag population. Japan's Tcu-year Eco¬ 
nomic lYogramme aims at doubling the natio¬ 
nal iocoiuc by 1970. IVr capita national in¬ 
come is Hohodulcd to iocrca'^c to sr>79, based 
on a pit>jcctcd population of millious. 

TJrANSlMtrr: 

Tiic Japan Natlounl Railways, a public 
Corporation, operates about 20,000 kilome¬ 
tres of railways and ncconats for 49.9 per cent 
of the total laud passenger transport utid 36.3 
per cent of the total freight transport in the 
country. Regional services arc provided by 
163 private railway compimics, which toge¬ 
ther have about 7,400 kilometres of railway 
track. Japan today has the world's fifth big¬ 
gest merchant fleet, with 8^70,000 gro»s tons 
of shipping in mid-1062. Motor vehicle trans¬ 
port in Japan is not well-do velopc^d, for the 
transport ia Japan has been developed around 
the railway and also for the bad couditions of 
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road^. Population per one paseenger ear ia 3 
in tbe U.S., f) in the U. R., II in Weat Ger* 
many but 165 in Japan. Clvi] aviation i$ 
developing at a very mpid rate. In 1902 
Japacieae airUnea c.irried 2.9 million piaaeo* 
gen more than S timee the Ognre in 1955. 
A significant volooe of goods ia now being 
trans I sorted by Japanese airlines. 

PoPUWtION ANI> Famii.y PATn:it.SM 

The Japanese popnlaiion increased at the 
rate of 15 per 1,000 persona during the period 
1925-1930. It increased to 20 daring the 
baby boom period immediately after the war 
However, the rate began to decline in 1950. 
To-dsy it is as low aa 10 per 1,000 persona. 
By 1970, it is calculated that Japan will have 
a population of about 100 million. Legal 
reform, emphasis upon decentralisation of an* 
thority in post-war Japan and rapid indastrial 
growth have inAuenced the re^crganiaatloa of 
the family, Mpccially in urban areas. Most 
younger couples prefer to live apart from 
their parents. Both husband and wife now 
enjoy equality under law. 

Oovemmeut encouraged family planning 
has reduced the average number of children 
to 2.5, one of the lowest in the world. The 
mode of living has also changed under the 
inAucncc and widespread use of modern bouse' 
hold nppliaJiccs together with the mass pro¬ 
duction of instant food preparations, ready¬ 
made clothes and other daily necesrities. 
These have given wider opportunity forrela- 
^cation and educational and cultural pursoits 
to the entire family. 

BEljaio>r: 

Buddhism, Christianity and Sbiutoism are 
the three major religions in Japan, bhiotoism 
received special patronage of the Japanese 
Government during the Second World War, 
but under the new constitution it finds no 


special cDCOur^eraent It exists aide by side 
and sometimes overlaps in the popular mind 
with Buddhism. Many Japanese today follow 
Shinto rites when the^* marry and, when they 
die, Buddhist funeral rites are performed. 

EDtH*AT!ON 

In Japan illiteracy is unknown practically. 
The object of Japanese education todny is to 
create self-reliant citiaens of a peaceful and 
democratic state. In Japan co-education U 
permitted and education is compulsory and 
free for all children from the ages of six to 
fifteen. 

Airr 

Japan has been described as a country of 
fine arts. The Japanese are highly endowed 
artistically. Painting and drawing arc very 
popular spare-time pursuits. The Japanese 
love of art and nature is reflected in many 
aspects of their lives, in their architecture 
and in th<* popularity of flower arrangements 
and the tea ceremony. 

Mimic 

Western music is very popular among the 
Japanese today. Many Japaneso parents 
prefer their children to study violin or piano 
rather tbau the traditional Koto or Shamisen. 
The melodic and rhythmic subtleties of Japa¬ 
nese classical music seem to have been lost in 
the dynamic movement of western music's tonic 
and dominant chords. But thanks to some 
modem J apaoese composers who are using 
traditional materiaU in a new context, this 
has not only saved the traditional music from 
undignified trends but also has Jed to the 
creation of a unique contemporary Japanese 
music rooted in its own tradition. 

Theatbk 

Hie theatrical arts in Japan are unique in 
their variety. The three major forms of ola- 
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isical JftpftQeee if*m% m Koh| Boonkti pop¬ 
pet drain ft ftod Kabaki. The Japaaen thea* 
tre algo offen modera drama ia western stjle. 

M<mOV PjCTtTRR 

Motion picture Induatr; ia Japan has 
made remarkable progress over the {Mist few 
years. Japan has produced many quality films 
which have bagged numerous intarnational 
awards. But unfortanately the motion picture 
industry is facing severe competition from 
television. To regain ita lost position the mo* 
tion picture industry has devised a series of 
jo novations, such as the production of wide¬ 
screen films iu colour and emphaHis on a few 
large-scale masterpieces with outstanding sUrs* 

Si^onTN 

Every typo of sport has a huge following 
in Japan. Judo, BasebaJ), Oolf and Swimming 
aro amoog the most popular sports in Japan. 
Japanese sportsmen have woo great acclaim 
In international contesta in table-teonis, am¬ 
ateur wrestling and gymnastics. 

Ja1*.VN ASlf I.VTKBXATlu.SArj PoiJTh’K 

Japan renounces war aa a sovereigo right 
of a nation and denies the threat or use of 
force as a means of settling international dis¬ 
putes. She is eager to improv(* her relations 


with nations having different political and 
aocial systems from her own for the sake of 
intemationai |>eacc. She is keen upon 
strengthening her economic ties with all 
countries. 

Japan hsK not yet played any effective 
role in Inernatioual politics since the last 
war. Perhaps she believes (hat no country 
can play any significant part in world 
aflairs unless she is internally sound. 
That is why she has channelised all her ener¬ 
gy to rebuild the oation. Her alliance with 
the U* S. A. has also limited her acUvi^ in 
the domain of interoational politics. It is, 
however, gratifying to note that she ia show¬ 
ing increasing interest in Asian affairs. 
CoNi’W'Kfojs : 

The .JapaueHC have highly receptive minds 
and they evince extreme ('agemess to absorb 
new ideas and techniques. For all their for¬ 
malism they are a highly competitive people. Iu 
lus book, ^'History of Japan^, Richard Storry 
has rightly observed that '^irrepressible vita* 
lity and an iustinctivc love of beauty form 
tbe basic constitueots of the Japanese chara¬ 
cter and are aint>cg its most adiuirable traits. 
PosAeasing these tbbi race has much to give 
the world”. 



SOME FEATURES OF THE INDIAN ADMINISTRATIVE SCENE 

Prof. H. J. PANDYA 


There ia a hi^li degree of formidism in our 
administration. By fomialUm wliat i^ meant la 
tJio degree of discrepancy or incongruence 
between the formally prescribed and the 
effoctively ])ruct]«od, between norms and 
realities.' Tlio greuter the congruence, the 
more realistic the situation ; the greater the 
discrepancy, the moro formalistic. 8omr* 
examples would make the point clear. 

Au administratiOD, working within a demo¬ 
cratic politu^ul framework, b supposed to be 
working according to certain assumptions or 
'groand rules'. One such assumption U that the 
administratioD is politically independent and 
non-partisan, i.c., wliat b generally called 
politically neutral. Apparently with a view to 
jnaintaiuing and Htrengthening this cbaracteris- 
tic of the political neutrality of our administra¬ 
tion, we have even pat u law on the statute- 
book prohibiting govcrooicnt aervants from 
attending political meetings, llowover, the 
facts of political life in our country speak 
differently. There is a gr<*at amount of inter¬ 
play between politIcH atid administration^, and 
the nature and measure of thU process of 
interplay have adversely thb tradi¬ 

tional characteristic of car ndminbtration to a 
considerable extent. Often this interaction 

I 

assumes the form of partocrsliip between 
ofHclalK and politicians in enter prises, with 
ulterior cods ; and the roles played by officuda 

in such partnerships, are, to put it mildly, 
highly dubious and questionable in nature.* 

One of the charges levelled against oar 
ndminfstration is tiiat it is characterised by 
extreme ovcr-centraliiation, inability to 
delegate authority, to dcccotralisc. The most 


frequeot recommendations made in this regard 
are to strengthen held offices, to train inter¬ 
mediate and subordioate personae], so that 
they can take over power, induce saporion to 
delegate functions to others ; in general to 
loosen up the bottle-necks at the centre, which 
keep the administration in a perpetual state of 
cnsis.* 

U nfortu nntdy these recom mendatlons 
mistake the formal aspects of administrative 
behaviour for the effective. If the trends in 
Union-State relations and the process of 
decuion-making at the State aoil district levels 
are examined it would be found that the peri¬ 
pheral forces have become strong, nnd more 
often than not, play a docisivo role. Huob an 
examination will reveal that institutioDM other 
than the prescribed office actually govern, to a 
cOQsidcmble extent, effective administrative 
behaviour. This saggCHte that effective power 
u widely dispersed in our administration. 

The reality would be better understood if a 
clear dlstiootion b made between officially 
sanctioned or legitimate power, Le., ^authority’ 
and unofficially permitted or illogitimatc power 
Le., 'cootroV. Thus the power structure of our 
admiubtratioD consists of a highly centralised 
and coDoentrated structure overlapping a 
control system that b highly localised and 
dbpersed. 

Another point often made against the 
Indian administration b regarding its attitude 
to rules, precedeota, forma, procedures etc. 
It is a common complaint that tbb attitude 
b characterised by ri^dity.* On the other 
hand, what b found b that a great amount 
of liberty b taken, at almost all levels of 
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ftdminiiMbD to (he ioterpretotion of mlet aod 
regal atioDBi and with regard to the appHoaUiit^ 
or otberwiie of preoedeote, to partienJar casea 
It 18 far from UDComokoa to dad Chat Itterai 
carryiog out of the law ia ioiisted apoo, or the 
law may be diaregardod oCterly. Whether ao 
official chooBce to enforce a law to the letter or 
permita itn Ttolatioa depende^ quite ofteo, upon 
hifl inclination^ which is generally cooditioDed 
by eatraneous factors, and bis advaatagea 

It ia not difficult to see that in actual 
practice there is a great amount of flexibility 
or rather laxity and uodue discretion io the 
administrative behaviour^ and it is perhaps 
because of this that corruptioit is rampant to 
such a disturbing extent in our administration. 

Since IndepcnJoace; uod particularly since 
the launching of the development programmes 
that depend signllicantly on (he voluntary 
co-operatiou of the general public for their 
administration, the role of the boreaucracy in 
our country has undergone a revolutionary 
change.'' Koruierly it was considered demrable 
lor an official to maiuUun a certain amount of 
aloofnesifrom the people and thereby maintain 
a posture of awe. Now, public officials are 
expected to break all barriers and go to 
people, pernuado them io accept programmes 
and extend co-operation io their implementa¬ 
tion, (o *seU’ new ideas to them. This new 
role necessitates an entirely new and different 
image of bureancracy to be projected to the 
people. This has been recognised, and accor¬ 
dingly suitable methods and modes have been 
emphasiBedi This techniqne of administration 
calls for a working arrangement in which ])oU- 
tical and administrative forces have to maintain 
a very delicate balance* This technique 
further presupposes a high degree of coinpie* 
nentarineis in the iroles of bureaucracy and 
the political administration. 

However, what is found in practice is 


quite at variance irith what is required. The 
role played by political leadership particularly 
at the district level and the levels below is too 
compeflUve to leave any scope for the bureau¬ 
cracy to project the desired image of itself, 
which is so very necessary for its eflectlvenesi. 
The local political leadership seems to be 
always keen on crcaUog the impreasioo in the 
minds of the (>cop]o that whatever good U 
done, is done because of it, and at its 
instance. This competitive trond io political 
forces, perhaps, accouuts for the widespread 
political interference in the working of the 
administration. 

Formalism has also entered ilic realm of 
norms governing the professional conduct of 
civil servants. The implicatioDs of formalism 
coDccroing tlie norms may be traced in the 
behaviour of both officialti and meutbers of the 
public. An official publicly adheres to the 
modern norms of professional morality but 
when be is out of the public eye, they seem to 
lose all significance for him aod cease to be 
binding. As we have observed elsewhere in 
this paper, the Dorm» governing biK place as a 
part of the instrumental apparatOH under the 
control of the political organiiiation are dis¬ 
regarded, and he is found playing roles which 
arc not in accord with his norui-governed 
place. At times he ceases to bo the neutral 
agent that he is supposed to be, and gets yery 
much involved in the processes of politics. The 
same is the case with the sourcsK from which, 
according to the norms, he should seek 
ffiotivatiuo. At times the forces which he ia 
supposed to eschew become for him the driving 
forces. 

The same ambivalence of orientation 
characterises the public in iU dealings with the 
administratioD. On the one hand, the enraged 
citixcD makes unrcaaonablc dem.inds and 
censurca the administration for its fmlure to 
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mhide hj Uie modem norais of profee dooa] 
ethicfl. But, on the other baod, he, without 
mny senee of contradictiOD, busily works to 
under mine theeo aorme by colUboratlng with 
corruption to secure special privUegee for 
himself. Indeed, he lacks any strict sense of 
principle and implications of a rule of law. 
Rather, he takes advantage of opportuuities to 
break the law when that serves his interest but 
demands rigid law eoforceDent when that 
happens to dl his coiiveaicoce. Ultimately, the 
public becomes cynical about law and 
administration. The ofTicial is viewed as a 
leech and the accepted attitude Cowards the 
Government is nortulese. One abandons any 
attempt to 'reform* and seeks rather to cope 
with situations as they arise, pulling wires, 
paying what must be paid, hoping somehow to 
survive, and if possibJe, gain entree to some of 
the spoils of the system. 

It is one of the pertinent points made by 
soholarM, as a result of their oxaninatjon of our 
admin (hC rati VC machinery, that it utterly lacks 
an etTicieot system of communication both 
within the administration, and iu its relations 
with the public. 

The ruling party has evolved a ouchiocry 
of consultation and communication between the 
party and the administration at the State, 
District and Taluka levels. As an agency for 
the effective transmission of the intereets and 
problems of the people to the administration 
and, on tbr^ other hand, to strive to create 
better appreciation of the problems and difli- 
cultios of the administration in the public, 
this arrangement woold have served a veij 
useful purpose. But presumably, the tempta* 
tion of the immedinte, thoogh ahort*term gmn 
proved more powerful and the entire machinery 
started Interfering with the day*to-day working 
of the administration.^ Naturally this inter* 
fcroDce of the adminUtration cannot I possibly 


be for the general and common interest of the 
entire clientele. Ibe driving force behind this 
practice was the spreading of political influ* 
ence aud hence, with the weakening of the 
hold of the party in power on the maBSes, the 
interference will be on the increase. This 
phenomenon of political interfcrcDoe and its 
effects, may now be analysed. 

Tbit phenomenon has divided the whole 
clientele into three classes. Two of the three 
classes are privileged ones. One class is that 
of the ])oUtlca]ly influential, who have politi¬ 
cally powerful people to put pressure for them 
with a view to get both <)uick and favourable 
decisions from the administration. The other 
is the class coneistiog of those who use money 
to pressuriwi the administration to get the 
desired results.^ The third is the class con¬ 
sisting of those who do not have resort to 
either of these. Paiudoxically enough, it is in 
the name of helping this class that the whole 
business of interference is carried on. Thus it 
is obvions that bribery and other corrupt 
practi<*e8 arc resorted to, to a certain extent, as 
an alternative to political pressure. Undue 
responsiveness to tiiesc pressures on the part 
of the aduuDistration r<»sults in the contraven¬ 
tion of the egalitarian principle of deciding 
priority—first come, first served^in the 
tmosactioD of business, and this, iu its turn, 
is partly responsible for the inordinate delays 
in the dispoeal of the bulk of the business of 
the admintstratioQ. 

From this question of political inter¬ 
ference springs the larger question of the 
responsibility of the bureaucracy to political 
parties. The present trends nod practices in 
the matter go against the bauc working bias 
of a democratic adminiatration : that an 
adffiioistrative cannot bo held indepen- 
deotly responsible to the organ Us4on iui4 
policiae of political parties.* 
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The piftce of public admioUtration io onr 
scheme of CovernmoDt is one of the things 
about which there b a great amount of 
mbunderstaodiag, coafusion and ambiguity. 
It b high time the role of bureaucracy was 
defined and made clear and its aigniiicaDce io 
the modoro state recognbod. While dehning 
the role of administration certain ^inevitables* 
will have to be provided for. It will have 
to be reci^bed that admioistratiTe expsosion 
has become one of the compnbioni, as it were, 
of our age.^ ^ ICfTicioncy in administration 
will have to receive a special emphasis. A 
big bureaucracy will have to be efficient* or else 
it will prove a force capable of doing iucaU 
culable harm to the whole political structure* 
and the harm would be greater and ffuicker if 
the political structure is democratic. Indeed* 
bureaucrucy b the very core of democrucy iu 
the sense that no modern goveroment can long 
survive witliout an efficient administrative 
organbution .^' 

Tlie rational orientation in administration 
will have to receive special Htress^ stress on 
careful study oud testing of the adequacy of 
any given means to accompibh specified ends* 
Thus our politico'adminbtrative value-systeu 
will have to be examined to see If it requires 
any adjustment to give the needed emphasis 
to effioieocy as the goal, and ratiooality as the 
nature of the approach of our admiubtration. 

The inititnUou of 0 d: M can go a long 
way ia instilling the spirit of questioning aod 
scrutiny* and In moulding the necessary rational 
approach to the problems of administrative 
procedores and practices* forms and methods. 
A banning was made in *hi« direction io the 
Central Govern ment in 19(14 with the 
establishment of an O M divbioo. In 
the State Governments also O A M*celb have 
been estid>]bhed. But uofoiinnately* the O & 
U activity hu failed to make mach impact on 


the adminbtrative processes.^* Another 
shortcoming of the O M work in India is its 
being confined, by aud large* to the Secretarut 
administration. The Held oigaubatioos* and 
particularly the regular eatablbbmeuts at the 
dbtrict and at the levels below* have remained 
outside the sphere of the working of the O & 
M or even outside its sphere of influence. It is 
very necessary to HU up this lacuna in view of 
the common experience that the lower echelons 
of our administration bhow much less 
enthusiasm* drive, initiative and vitality as 
compared to the higher onrs.' ^ As a matter 
of fact* the field organi/ations will have to 
receive priority and special attention in any 
programme of adminbtrative Htreamlining* 
because they are the agencies which come in 
direct contact with the people and work amoug 
them. These levels of admiubtration coasti- 
tutc what has been aptly described’ ’ as its 
'cutting edge*. 

It w in this context that the coutrol 
variables of a poUtica) and social nature 
will have to be provided to guard against 
the danger and possibility of the 
bureaucracy becoming over*powcring. For 
thb, non-bureaucrats will have to remain 
powerful* and what is much more important 
they will have to know how to upe thb power 
effectively for the purpose. The political 
leadership will have to be very effective and it 
coold be so only if it can show the capaci^ 
for hard work and a good grasp of govem- 
meiital processes. Clearly lud-down policies 
will go a long way io helping them to provide 
a good leadership to the admloistratioo. 

The social power will have to work as a 
guide to bureaucratic performance and as a 
pressure towards pix^rammc-objectives to keep 
the administration moving with desired speed 
and to prevent it from becoming arbitrary in 
its modes of working. Iu the prevalent 



fitoatioD, this Will rs^^nlfe the trsaefonnatiOD 
of the factional forces and polls workiog for 
narrow vested interests into a cohesive power 
working for the common interests of the 
clientele. Organisations like Sadachar Samitiea 
can, perhaps, play some nseful role in this 
direction. 

An attempt hu been made in this paper 
to foens on some featnros of the Indian 
admin Utrative scene. These features, perhaps, 
provide the contextual framework for the task 
of administrative reforms in India. 

The phenomenon of formalism and its 
implications for administrative reforms shonld 
alio be evident If reform is based on a change 
in the law, a rcorgani/atioo, redefinition of 
poeitione and duties, ete<, probably'no efTeetive 
change in the behaviour will follow the change 
in norms and prescriptions. For thu, we will 
have to seek first to adiievc a higher degree of 
realism, I e., to bring about a closer approxi* 
mation of practice to prescription. 
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He gave llS GITANJALI 

Prof. E. C. BIAIIESHA^^ARI 


Tagore Mcended the piooecle of perCection 
ae a mystia^poet id hia maAterpieee 'Oitanjali’ 
but iBysticiara if not the odIj ground where 
the poot greets a farer of QitanjalL lie would 
see vietaa after viataa of scenic grandeur of 
the land of Bcogal unfolding themselves with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity before his mental eyes. 
Tho idle clouds heaping upon clouds and sai- 
Hug across the sky» the rain falling in sheets, 
the golden streams breaking through the sky, 
the blooming lotus, the spring doing its flowe* 
ring, tho notes of the far-away song floating 
from tho other aliore, tho clamorous waves, 
the yellow leaves falling upon the bank, the 
thick veil drawing over the ever-wakeful blue 
sky, tho stormy nights after the morning has 
closed its eyes, the lashes of lightning start* 
ling the sky from end to end, the thunder 
roaring in the sky, the darkness shudderiug 
with lightning the dim shore of the ink black 
river, the fiercely naked horizon, the shadow 
chasing light, doves cooing in tlic shade, 
withered leaves dancing and whirling in the 
hot air of noou, the shepherd boy drowsing 
and dreaming in the shadow of the banyan tree, 
the sky decked with stars and cunuiugly 
wrought myriad* coloured jewels, the mor* 
ning wearing on to noon, the noon closing in 
the dusk and the dusk being embraced surre¬ 
ptitiously by the night ; the ghats, bazars and 
the temples all have been picturesquely portr¬ 
ayed to lend a colourful meaning to the ideal 
spritualism vibrating in every lyric. The 
descriptions are scented with a liberal sprio* 
Uiog of similies and metaphors. Tho spiri¬ 
tualism, the mysticism and* the romance of 


the trio-mau ( Cbetan ), Nature ( Achetau ) 
and Iiiduitc ( Ascem ) pervades tho very 
spirit of almost evcr>* lyric. At some places 
the spirit of the poctn of European RenaU- 
sanoc and the funds mental ingredients of the 
Indian culture—Ilhakti (dcvotiuii) and Atiuot- 
sarga (dedicadonl^Uavo been dexterously 
blended in a complete whole. ConspicuouH 
is tho poet's spirit which ycamK for the near¬ 
ness of the Infinite and at the same time em¬ 
bracing the life and everything liv ing in luv* 
ing caress. His heart longs to join the orches¬ 
tra of life. (Oeet 2d^3). The poet loves life 
abundantly ; so abundantly that his lovo over¬ 
flows every other aspect leaving ita delicate 
layer over them. This is unique in the Huio- 
tly tradition of India. Throughout tho agos 
the Indian saints, without exception, have 
vclmincntly denounced Life aud all the world¬ 
ly things associated with it; but Tagore, by 
speaking of Life itself, made an epoch io the 
Indian saintly trudilion and thus gave it a 
refreshingly new viewpoint and a fresh lease 
of life. Abruptly, at some places, the poet's 
moving lingers would stop only to reveal tho 
heart which constantly struggles to lind its 
way, whero the Master's feet rest among«the 
poorest, and lowlist and lost. (Oect 10) 

The Foci’s Theory of lAfo & Death 

like Kabir, the poet’s spirit also yearns 
to embrace the lufiuitc. To him death is not 
dreadful; instead it is the Lord's own messeD* 
ger,—a purobit’^-wbo would solemnise the 
marriage of tho spirit with the InHnitf, after 





liberating the former from the cage (body). 
Jo th« mapo epell of the moment, the poet 
brooke do fear though he ia aware that there 
are dangere on the way (Oeet $^4). Hie love 
for death is as profound and os complete 
aa is his love for Hfe> 

**l hare loved life so much 
Why should I not Love Death*'. 

And how the poet feels about the whole 
busincAs of Life and Death'-^ 

^ croft 

ft*n 

w ro ?c^ ftw ftw ro 
ro ftcf ) 

The child cries out when from the right 
breast the mother takea It away, in the very 
next moment to And in the left one its coosch 
lation. (Qeet 95) 

Having tasted of the hidden honey of the 
lotus that expands on the ocean of light and 
ha^ng had his play in the play-house of infi* 
nite forms, the poet caught sight of Him that 
is fornitess and his whole body and his limbs 
have thrilled with His touch who is beyond 
touch and thus the poet is blessed. 

Blessed are Tbe Pure in Heart 

But the poet is blessed in more than one 
way. He is meek, innocent and pure in heart 
like saints and children. Speaking of them 
in Qeet 60—he seems to be speaking of him- 
selL *^hoy build their houses with sand and 
they play with empty sheila With witliered 
leaves they weave their boats and smilingly 
float them on the vast deep. Children have 
their play on the sea^shore of Worlds. They 
know not how to swim, they know not how to 
cast nets. Petri fishers dive for pearls, mer¬ 


chants s^ in their ships, while chUd^eo ga¬ 
ther pebbles and scatter them again. They 
seek not for hidden treasure, they know not 
how to cast nets.*' 

Devotion to The Lord 

The poet's devotion to the Lord is com¬ 
plete and unqualified. '^Amar Sakai Ange 
Tomar Parash.” i ^ItWH ro? CflWtl 

). like Meeru ho has not much 
faith in Tarka (Argument^ Darshao (Philo¬ 
sophy), Vaada (ism) but uulike her, his Lord 
is only a formless symbol, dissipated in tbo 
zninutest particle of tbe universe. To Meera 
the world beyond the visible form of her 
^Qiridhar OopaV is vague, uncertain sud un¬ 
real like a vision that will dissolve. But 
Tagore's Lord identifies himself with His cren* 
tioQ. Though unintelligible, His presence can 
be felt everywhere in everything. The only 
contrast between the two U : while Meera wor¬ 
ships form, Rabindra would prostrate at the 
door of the Infinite till his whole form is 
bathed in the light the world-filling light, the 
eyo-kissiog light, tlie beart-swcetening light 
and then 

Like a rain cloud of July hung low with 
its buidoo of unshed showers let all my 
mind bead down at thy door lu one salutation 
to thee. 

Further, 

ww rot^ci 

Let all my songs gather togedier their di¬ 
verse strains into a single current and flow to 
a sea of siUnce in one salutation to thee, 

And dien, 

Like' a flo^ of bomesiek cranes flying 
flight and day back to their mountain nests, 
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1 «i tU mj liie tiJc« its vojtgt iti ettfntl 
borne ID one Sdatation (o Uiee. (Oeet l03) 

The leotimenU Btirnng.b loeb momeoU 
ol devotional beatitado have been ventilated 
by Nioolion who quote! Jalaluddin Bumi in 
this way, 

"My Spirit la mingled with thine Spirit 
even aa the wine Ik mingled with pmre water. 
When anything touohce thee, it touches me. 
Lo t in every case thou art 1." 

( The idea of personality in 8u6sm) 

Karma Theory 

Swaoi Ramdsfl soys, *Iife becomes blessed 
snd glorious when its varied activities arc 
dedicated in their entirety to the Ix»rd and 
the Master of the Worlds who U eternally 
seated in our hearts'. Almost in the same 
vein the poet sings, 

•Its 

wflq qwsr M I 

But the poet wants to go his own easy 
way in worldly affairs. 

'1 ask for a moment's indulgence to sit by 
thy side. The work that I have in land J 
will finish afterwards.' (Geet 5). 

Little wonder that tho much eulogized ele- 
menta of Indbo Spiritualism—Tspsya and 
self-denial—are alien to his thioklng. 

'Deliverance is not for me in renunciation' 

(Geet 73) 

"Deliverance ?" The poet asks in ezasper* 
ation, ^Where is this deliverance to be found? 
Hie questioD does not arise since Oui master 
himself has joy folly taken upon him the bonds 
of creation ; fie is bound with ns all for ever. 
Meet him and stand by him in toil and in the 
sweat of thy brow." (Geet 11) * 

And for the ostentatiou/ imposter he has 
no sympathy to waste. As a matter of fact the 


poet exposes his ahsnrdiUes with the teoadty 
which even Kablr may envy. Actnallyi in this 
respect, he picked up the thread from where 
Kal^ bad left it 

"Leave this chanting and singing and telL 
ing of bMds! whom dost thou worship in 
this lonely dark comer of a temple with doors 
all shut ? Open thine eyes and see thy Qod 
is not before thee ! 

Ho is there where the tiller is tilling the 
hard ground and where the path-maker is 
breaking stones. Ho Is with them in Sun aod 
in shower, aod hie garment is covered with 
dust ]'ut oR thy holy mantle and even like 
Him come down on the dusty soil ! (Geet 11) 

Clarity ol Vision 

Paradoxi^ though it may seem, yet Tagore 
as a mystic is so devastatingly transparent in 
thought, clear in vision, straightforward in 
approach and so self-assured of his mission 
that none of bis songs brook any confusion. 
All the time, like Francis Quarles, the poet 
uiovcB abont with a self-sure air to proclaim 

'I liave found my life, my way, my light, 

in Thee. 

I live, I move and by Thy beams 1 see.” 

Id no iincertaiD terms the poet admouU 
sbeM a *6elf-s^led Seekeri. 

"Who are you to seek Him like a beggar 
from door to door. Como to my heart And 
see His face in the tears of my eyes’. 

Id Geet 6 the poet compares bis life with 
a Utde flower wltli faint colour and smell and 
prays the Lord to accept it in His service 
before it withers away. The earnestness,eager-* 
nets and ecstasy with which the offering is 
made is remarkable and unique in style. The 
poet says that it May not find a place in Thy 
garland, but honour it with a touch of pain 
from Thy hand and pluck it. 
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Apprcftch to tbe Infinito 

Gitanjali U a triolo^ o{ bomsn approa* 
ches to the Infiuite. It stands, ewen to thU 
day, at tbo cross roads ot myriad sojourns, 
through ages past and momcDts £Jeeting tn the 
present of tho eternal question ia us. Tbe 
lyrics of GitaDjali give us a deBoite answer. 
Tbe InBuito Sublime stoops oyer the SMtero 
bonson and daintily embraces tbe earth; we 
feel the glory and majesty of tbe Ktupendous 
spectacle and wo are overwbelmedL 
Tfio triology of the approach of tbe roman¬ 
tic, the metaphysical and the Bnal deliycrance 
of the two in tlio culmiuative devotionaJ 
surrender of the sou) to the InHnite bas a 
unique positivo assurance for the reader of 
the lyrics of Uitanjali 

Tagore’s Roma&ticlsm 

Bomanticism has in itself the dangers of 
dissipation. ]f streched too far it may either 
load us to tho wilderness of vexed specalaiioos 
or it may end in the narrow alleys of ^isms’ of 
the present day ftiverisb world. It must at all 
times, specially in the domains of poetry, be 
blended with something positive that would 
supersede ail that in insular, or all that tends 
to debase the Spirit unbound with tragic eva* 
Hiveness. 

,In tho romanticism of Gitonjaii we are not 
oppressed with the insularism of a TeonysoD j 
of his perplexities in hading Nature; there is 
DO battlccry of freedom or liberty of a Byron 
or the SiiellyiuD angnish of lamenting over 
tbe punted veil that would not lift Tbe 
lyricism of GiCanjali is dedoitely posidve. A 
oomparison of the poem '^WJiere the mind is 
without fear..with tluit of Tennyson’s bra¬ 
ggadocio There is no land like England 
• .. There Is no hearts like English 
hearts’ would 'make the difiereace 


coii 0 ]Maoaa Tagore has not allowed the 
patriotic fervour of a nation to debase into 
narrow insulansm but has blended it majesti¬ 
cally with the loftiest spiritnal, ethical and 
moral values of life. Elsewhere in the 'Bha- 
ratatiratha' Tagore conceives of India as the 
seashore where humanity through sges merge 
in glorious oneness : where emperors and war¬ 
riors Bod a mesning of life with the humblest, 
lowliest and lost 

Tbe oatnral sequence of this romantic out¬ 
look on life, where bumsnity stands vindicated 
is to seek positivity In the metaphysical app¬ 
roach and herein lies tiie unique greatness 
and towering success of the lyrics of OiUnjali. 

Spiritualism in Gitanjali 

The spiritualism in the Oitanjali is, there¬ 
fore, not mere dream pictures, mere exquisite 
bubbles on the yeasty waters which melt 
away even as we watch them. The Spiritua¬ 
lism here gives tbe readers more than mere 
solace. The poet is convinced of the light in 
the human heart and itsoiiencss with creation. 
He, therefore, identiBcs himself with the mo- 
meotooB dew drop on a single blade of grass, 
or a torn piece of doud, or the murmuring 
rivulet kissing tho skirts of mother Eartli. 

This monastic element of life through its 
myriad material maoifestations is just quite 
in keeping with the oriental tradition. Bnt the 
crowning soccess for the poet is to cause a 
final deliverance of the same in a devotional 
surrender of tbe finite into the Infinite. The 
traditional devotion of Meera for the Lord or 
of Kabir for Rama finds their echo in the 
sweet wordings of the lyrics of Gitanjali. Tbe 
finite in the poet sits listlessly awaiting the 
approach of the InfiDite •, clouds heap upon 
clouds: the torrential rains cany on the 
IsmentatioDs of bis heart through tbe nestling 
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HE GAVE US CnmAU 


winds and ho oita at tbo doontepo to welcome 
Him in hii abode. 

Voice of Saints 

Oitonjali eaeil^ finds its place among the 
otboi* works of Indian saints and seers. It is 
a representative work containing mncb of that 
which is beantifui in the enltural thonght* 
cur rents of India through the ages. 

Ti^re 18 DO more with us but bis ins* 
piriiig lyrics will continue to stir our blood 
for Hgcs unborn as much as the^ do now. 
Even like the verses of tbe Song Celestial, 


I f* 

Ibe geets of Gitanjali wil) oontinne to provide 
a pronounced clue to the Divine Light of 
Tnitbi descending as External Wisdom from 
the Heart of Ix»ve. The poet has iminortali* 
sed himself and has left his image in the be* 
arts of millions of his countrymen who would 
cherish it more than their most valued posse* 
ssions. In the wordx of Shelly. 

"T'ia death is dead not he, 

Tbe one remains, the many change 

and pasHj 

Heaven’s light for ever shiuc$<, 

Earth’s Khadows fly/' 



RESTITtmON OF CObMUCAL RKiHTS 

"In tbe oooncil of state Mr. Lallubhai Suraaldass molioo 
for consideration of the Bill to amend the Civil Procedure 
Code of 1008 to enforce decree for restitution of conjugal 
rights not by putting the wife in jsil, but by attaching her 
property was carried by Ut to (i votes, a few Indian uon> 
oOicial members voted for the Bill. Eventually the Bill was 
passed. 

'Tt is really hateful to try to compel a woman to live with 
a man she loathes under threat of imprieonment. Are men 
anywhere imprisoned for not living with their wives ? The 
men consider themselves very just and generous if they give 
only a subsistence allowance Co their deserted wives.*’ 

(Aug. 1023—Page 253) 


A STUDY ON FARM PLANNING IN K4LYANPUR, K4NPUR 

By J. 6. OARO ud VISHNU PRASAD 


IndlaD AgricuHare it ttiil a way ot ItTing. 
It hat Dot yet atsumed the shape ot a bntinea^ 
Land aod capita] are the limitiog facton of 
production; yet their poteDtialities are not (ally 
exploited. Improved technology of tanning 
has Dot yet travelled down to the level of the 
farmer^. The tradltiona] methods of farming 
are ttili in voguC; rceultiog into poor economic 
return and very low iocome of the farmers. 
Farm Management on scientific lioea it not 
practited, draining out available retources 
without commensnrate achicvcffienta. 

A study on Farm Plaouiag wtK undertaken 
In the section of the Production Ecooofliist, 
Oovt Agricultural College; Kanpur; during 
1D61—63; with the following objectivet: 

OiuB»Tiv>« : 

(1) To plan farming in such a way 
as to have fuller economio utilbation of exit- 
ting resources by iairoduclng improved 
techuology for stepping up yield per acre and 
pushing up income per bolding. 

(2) To demonstrate the economic gains of 
the improved technology of farming to the 
cultivators of the locality. 

of : The study was under¬ 
taken in 6 villages namely Baraairohi; ShahpuT; 
Panka Bahadur Nagar, Bbelaman; Bampur 
Bhunten; and VinaikpuT; selected at random in 
the Development Block, Kalyanpar; Kanpur. 
From each village two cultivators; one of below 
and another above 5 acres bolding; were selec¬ 
ted purposively. Co-operation in the operation 
of the plan was the uppermoit entorioo in the 
•election of a cultivator. Tbos; in all there 
were 12 farms under study. 


Before coming to the actual farm planning 
it was considered desirable to study the exis¬ 
ting resources and practices of the selected 
faitDfl. For this purpose died and working 
capital of the farmers; their practices of 
farming and their economic aspects were 
studied and analysed during JP61-62 to serve 
as a bench mark; for future reference. 

To encounter the stroctura) and operational 
weaknesses shown by the above study, alter¬ 
native farm plans for each holding was prepared 
in consultation with the farmer in con form 
with his resources. Efforts were made to 
avoid as far as possible major changes, disloca¬ 
tion of the existing crop rotations, fiinco; it 
was the drat year of the project, the changes in 
the alternative farm plan were limited to the 
introduction of grecn-inauuriug on fallow 
ffelds; transplanting in linS; top dressing and 
interculture io paddy and line sowing of jawar 
and Arhar in Kharif. Application of super¬ 
phosphate me a basal dose; sowing in lines with 
bamboo funnel and inter-culture with khurpi 
in wheat b Rabi; were also introduced. The 
alternative farm plans were executed during 
1962-63. 

Id determining the total income; the prices 
were chaiged at prevaiJbg market rates in 
Kanpur Uandi on Slst May, 1962 for both 
existing and alternative plane. 

The alternative plans were executed under 
the close supervision and guidance of the 
Senior Resenich Assistant and data collected 
on structured Schedule by the investigator 
himself by cost accounting method 
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Table I: Showuig Pbjiicftl Resoarcce of Selected Gultivatora 

Biit f roup Averae^ ^ PerecAUge of Value of mvitttn on per acre l>a$u* 

(in acroi) holdiag of selected irrigated O Livr stock Dead stock Total 

cultivators (in acres) total area of (la Rs.; (In Ri.) (In R%.) 

selected cultivators 

Belov 5 acres 4.61 91.55 556.55 10S65 463.99 

Above $ acres 7.64 95.75 516.66 159.69 675.54 

Vkveraga 6.U 99.65 457.49 152.26 569.76 

* Do not iooludc valuo of land aad dveiling bouee. 


It la clear from tbe table above thni tbe 
ph^^kical reeoarcof of the fannert in tbU 
Jocalit^*! in gooeral, are not of high order. 

Table 11; Showing the average value 
of input, output, net income, family labour 
income, and farm boaiooBe income per acre of 
hoidiog of selected cultivatore during 1901*62 
(on the basis of oxiatlng farm practices. X 


Size group 

Below 

Above 

(in acre) 

6 acre 

6 acre 

Average size of hold¬ 
ing of select-ed culti- 
vatore (in acres) 

4.61 

7.64 

Input (In Be.) 

199.17 

167.60 

Output (Id Be.) 

289.62 

263.02 

'Ket income (In Be.) 

90.65 

76.52 

family labour income 
(In Hs.) 

112.87 

96.66 

TanD business income 
(In fie.) 

114.09 

98.59 


The above table reveals that the net income 
per acre on both size groups is very low 
and that of input cost is aafficienily high. 
This can be related to the fact that the 
farmers in this locality in general do not follow 
B^ntifio crop rotatioas. Paddy*Wbeat is a 
common rotation followed by most of the 
farmersi The per capita consumption of ferti¬ 
liser is also very lowi To keep the fields 
fallow in kharif aeason for wheat in Rabl is a 
oommoo praedee followed by those farmen 


who do not have paddN in khnrif. The crops 
arc sown by broadcasting. H(*ncc topdressiog 
of fertilisers and inUrctiHuro arc rarely done. 
Tbe local unimproved needs are KtiJl iu use. 
The use of insecticides or po^ticicU s is uevor 
heard of. 

The introduction of labour Having imple¬ 
ments can help In reducing the ovcnJI input 
cost per acre. Tbe adoption of ituj)roved 
practices like application of fortilizcrK, sowing 
of crops in line, ioirr-culturc and use of green- 
manuring can substantially help iu iiiorcariing 
the yield and eonso<]uent[y iocojuc per acre. 

In the alternative plan, therefore, practices 
like green*mannriog in fallow holds, transplao- 
ting of paddy in lines, line sowitig of jawar and 
aiiiar, top-drcsaing iu paddy, basal dressing of 
superphosphate in wheat and inter-cultural 
opemtion etc., wei-e incorporated. ElTorts wero 
also made to make minor changes in tbe 
nnscieotiKc rotations but bucccsb coold not*be 
achieved in this direction as farmers were 
reluctant about it Qenoe the alternative farm 
plan was of moderate ebangee. Drastic changes 
were as far as possible avoided to conviace 
the farmers of the bene^te of improved cultural 
practices. 

The per acre economic returns of the 
alternative plans are shown in the following 
tabic ; 





Tabid III : Sbowiog tho average value of bpot, ou 4 »nt» net inoome, famH^ labour 
ioooffle. aod farm buBueid income per acre of selected eultivatort daring 1902*d3 (On the 


basis of altcroativo farm plan ). 


Size sroup 

Average dze of 

Input 

(inacre) 

bolding of selected 
eultivtiorz (la aere) 

Oa Rj« 

Deiow 3 arre 

451 

220.09 

Pcrcfniasc of increase 

10.50/. 

over ihe old Plan 


Above 5 arre 

754 

20255 

Prrceala^e of Increase 


over the old plan 


8.10-/. 


On comparing the per acre retoros, it cao 
be concluded that there is invariable increase 
in the inputs outputi not income, familj labour 
income and farm basincas income in the alter* 
naUvo over the old farm plan. The percentage 
increase in tlio alternative over old plan in the 
input In below and above 5 acres is 10.50 and 
8.10 respectively i while the increase in the 
ootpiit in the two sixes is of 24.88%, 19.21% 
order in the same 8e<iaonce. The net income 
has gone up by 36.49% in below 5 acres 
holding and 56.01% in the id>ove 5 acres 
holding in Uic alternative over the old farm 
plan. 

Table IV : Showing the value of addl. 
ioput, output, net income, family labour income 
and farm business income of selected cultiva¬ 
tors on per acre basis. 


Size group 

Below 

Above 

fin acre) 

5 acre 

5 acre 

Average size of hold* 
isg of selected culti- 

valors (In acre) 4.61 

7.64 

Addl. input (In Be.) 

20.92 

15.86 

Addl. output ( „) 

72.13 

50.55 

Addl. net Inooma G») 

51.20 

35.20 

Addl. family labour 

income („ ) 

67.85 

39.28 

Addlt farm busineae 

e 


income („) 

59.53 

40.75 


Output 
(lo Rs.) 

Net Income 

Family labour 

i^arffi bull- 

(InRs) 

lococne 
(In Rt.) 

ness income 
(IqRs.) 

361.94 

14155 

170.22 

173.62 

24587. 

36 497* 

31.307. 

32.227* 

313.37 

110.92 

13359 

m.34 

19.217. 

46517. 

40.507. 

4153*6 


The table above reveals that by adopting a 
moderate and partially changed alter native 
plan a farmer of lower siae group on an 
average invests an addl. sum of Ks. 20.02 per 
acre and in return gets a gross income of Rs. 
72.12, leaving a balance of addl. not income 
of Ra 51.20 per acre. Similarly a large holder 
by addl. inveetoent of Ks. 15.35. gets Rs. 50.55 
as addl. gross Income and Rs. 35**20 us add), 
net income. The family labour income and 
farm boriness income have also increased 
simultaneously almost in the same order. 

So far, the addl. investment and returns 
bave been sh<»wn on per acre basis. The total 
addi. investment and returns on an average 
sixe of holding in the below aod above 5 acres 
sixe group have been shown in the following 
table to give an overall picture of the econo* 
mice of the holding by adopting alter native 
farm plan. 

Tabic T: Showing the total addl 
input, output, family labour income and farm 
business income in holding of selected cultiva* 
tors, of below and above 5 acres. 

Site grcpup (in acre} Below 5 acre Above 5 aciei 
Average tjte of hold- 

iof of aelected cul* 

tivaion (is acre) 451 ?.64 

Addl. ia^t (IQ fU.) 96.44 117.27 

Addl output On Ri.) ?32.47 386.20 

Addl, net iaeome Cw lU) 236.03 270.45 

Addl. £umly labour 

iacoiM (id Rs.) 26658 299.71 

Addl. Farm builneu 

income. Cm Re.) 274.43 31133 

The ratio between addl input and output 
10 both the size groups is 1: 3 approzimatdy. 
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liSSC PtiBBt 

Case 

To arrive at the oonclaaion u to how the 
addl. iocome aad output have been arrived at, 
the caee studiee of two crope namely paddy 4 
wheat, are given in the foliowing tables. Id 
the case of paddy, oaltaral changes to existing 
pattern were traDsplaotiog of seedliaga ia 
lines, top'dreising with Ammonium Sulphate 
at the rate of 20 lbs. nitrogco per acre sod 
inter-culture by paddy weeder. In oaae of 
wheat cultivation the chaogoe in ml ter native 
over old farm plan were introductiou of green- 
manuring id Kharif* nse of auperpkotpbaie as 
basal doae, sowing seeds in line by bamboo 
fa&uel, hoeing and weeding and timely 
irrigation. 

Table VI: Showing the addl. ezpeosee 
iucurred and income received from paddy crop 
on per acre buis iu the altemativu over old 
farm plan. 


Plans 

Old plan 

Ahemstive 

l*Un 

Additional 

yield in mds. 

10.25 

16.50 

6.25 

Input 

0970 

109.99 

20.79 

Output 

154.02 

226.94 

92.12 

Net income 

Ratio of Addl. 

45.62 

116.95 

71.35 

input & output 

— 

W- 

l;3.1l 


It can be aeen from tbe previous table 
that by maklog little changes in the existing 
practices of paddy cultivation, tbe yield, output 
and net iocome have gone up from 10.2$ mds., 
Bs. 134.82, and Rs. 45.02 per acre respectively 
Id the old pattern to lb.$0 mds., Its. 220.94, 
aud Its. 110.95 in the alternative pattern of 
raising paddy crop. 

Table VU : Showing the addl. expenses 

inenrred and income received from wheat crop 

on per acre basis Id alternative over old plan. 

Plaa» Old plan Alternative plan Addl. 

Yield ia Mds. 9.75 14 75 5A0 

Input iea.40 20t94 )4.54 

Ou^i 300.98 530 lllJl 

Net iDeome 49.50 IIPJ? 7677 

Addl input output ratio: I ^71 



Ihc above table ohows that by Introduciog' 
improved cultural practices io wheat culti- 
vatioo, the yield, output and net income have 
gone up from 9.7$ mds., Rb. 208.98 and 
Rs. 40.58 per acre respectively iu the old plan 
to 14.75 mds., Rs. 320.29 and R«. 117.35 per 
acre to tbe alteruativo farm plan. 

Addl. input and ou^ut ratio iu tbe case of 
paddy in 1 : ii.Xi and that of wheat 1 : 2.3l. 

Oi.vci.vaio.v : 

It can be concluded from tlic above study 
that tlio recommended improved agriculturat 
practices have great potciititd in them. The 
need is to make tho cultivatorH awure of tlieuD. 
For this purpose extemdon mrtliods like 
demonf^tratiou etc., arc to bo populariMod for 
convincing the farmers about tJie economic 
benefits of improved practicos. The above 
atudy is iu pn^resa for ^e year 1963 •*64 to 
confirm tlje finings of 1962 - 63. 

Farm plauoing has grent potentia) in 
stepping up food production but to achlevo 
success great patience, endeavour, constant 
seal and devotion are (ho pre’re(|uisites of a 
planner for the planning and execution of farm 
plans. Ho should be very sound technologi¬ 
cally also and have a basic background of 
ngricultural economics aud rural sociology. His 
approach should be on the principloH of exton- 
eioD education. Since it b a very slow process, 
there is no short cut method to achieve specta¬ 
cular results. 

Plsuuing at the micro level iu the national 
agricultural economy of the country is the sine 
(]ua non of the successful execution of 
schemes aimed at increased production per 
unit of cultivation. A well-developed farm 
plan for a farm unit, used as a guide to opera¬ 
tions and in conjunction with record kcoping 
to measnre results, helps a farmer put his 
resources to more profitable production. 

It is an attempt to work out a complete 
plan for the benefit of a farmer io the direction 
of getting more stable and larger earnings. It 
is to be remembered that it is easier and 
safer to meet alarm problem with an imperfect 
plan rather than with no plan at all. 



IN A DEPENSlVe MOOD 

A. E. MAITRA 


Thm b oompleto tgreement thst 
ieoce of Indift U of pmmoont iiDportanc«i 
*'fifefttho6 there the mto with eoiil eo deed" m 
to diipute tbie ? Politieiene of e]l ehedee of 
0 (diitoD (end io oar coaotry politioieaa ere 
eliO of peremoaat itnportenoe to mach to, that 
ooDfunon oftea eriiei ee to whet it the olti- 
nete objective^ the good of the ooootry or the 
good of the polltioieDe ) have given free and 
frequent expreeeion to thie eeatime&t^aioce’ 
rely by a few, vociferoaely by many and by* 
pooriticelly by othere. However, h is by no 
meaae clear es to whet oar defence is three* 
teaed by. Is it some outside enemy ( with 
the peseege of time, it is to be remembered es 
a lesson of history, frieods end foes chenge 
sides with siekoniDg repidify ), is it en emet* 
culeted philosophy of life, is it corruption, is 
it greed to make money even at the expeoee 
of indepeodeDoe, is it foreign aid with invisi¬ 
ble strings ? Or is it the combined ofiea* 
aive of en "axis" in which ell these factors 
have entered into en alliance * 

How ere the greet messee of people giving 
th^ daily verdict on thig, b diCBcnlt to asoer* 
tain in the absence of any tested apparetua to 
measure it However, it can be taken for 
granted that a vague general feeling exists 
that it b better to be misgoverned by one’s 
own nationals than to be governed well by 
aliens. 

Thus any measure that the Government io 
power may take to strengthen our national 
seourity should evoke cor unequivocal snp* 
port. The Oovemment on the other hand, 
being denooiitio in charaoter in theory, b 


expected to take the people into confidence 
ao that they clearly understand the methods 
and the purpose of the Government and the 
meehanbm, the pattern and the working of 
the measaree the Government b adopting to 
achieve the desired objective. Simply by trans* 
mitting some noble message from time to 
time from a rabed platform, in imitation 
of the divine messages that the air-borne 
Gods were credited with in the Turanas’, 
national eonscience and solidarity cannot be 
forged now—the link with divinity having 
been irretrievably broken off. 

'nie Government must take the people 
into confidence, in word and deed, to enlist 
its unstinted and unfbgging co-operation and 
support Taking into account the emotional 
make up of our peopie,8upport may be unstin¬ 
ted In the beginning bat it may peter out in 
the long run. Thus every moans must be em¬ 
ployed to ensure that it does not wither under 
the scorching rays of governmental ( bureau¬ 
cratic) formalities. It is the duty of the 
raliog politicians, more than the executive offi¬ 
cers, to achieve the peoples* participation in 
the defence efforts. It b they who must set 
the example and call the people to emulate 
them. If the action of the rullag politicians 
precipitates towards making inflammatory 
ipeochae only, the passions of the people will 
be infLamed bat their energy will not be har- 
nesaed to constructive activity. 

By ita action, by its devotion to the cause, 
by upholding the truth, public relations which 
appear to be lamentably weak, can be strongly 
re-established. Unless thb is done, the situa- 
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iloii li to ramAia {raa^t witH gnre 
dioger. The Q^vmmwi m*y &ot get the 
fall co-operatioD of the people k so righte* 
oaely expeote end the peoploi Uoking proper 
enUghtenment ee to eime end echieremente of 
the Government me/ remeio dabione end 
UDoertatn. Koowlei^e of the trae state of 
elfeirs is the most importent, vital end perms* 
meat link that binds the Government with the 
people and if this is withheld, spootaoeous 
response from the people ma/ not be fortbeo* 
ming. There will be a few exceptional cases, 
where it is prudent to withhold knowledge 
from the people for the time being, but it must 
be borne in mind (bat such secrec/ must be 
pure!/ of a temporary nature and an/ ten* 
denoy to impart to it a semblance of pertna* 
nenoe will arouse the suspicion that motives 
other tbAQ those of the security of the country, 
are the major reasooN. Such permanent con* 
coalmen t is clearly dctruneDUl to the nation 
larger interests and would breed tyranny aod 
oppression, corruption aud injustice, which in 
tho process of time will recoil not only on the 
ruling politicians but more severely on the 
people as a whole. After all, Government is 
for the people and if tbe people lose and those 
who run the Government gain, it will be a 
national loss and a race towards disintegration. 

Defence of India must have the uQfjualilied 
support of all right thinking people and as 
linking is an important ingredient of the sub¬ 
ject, the actions taken for each defence most 
withstand at least a cursory scrutiny. As a 
matter of fact, it most be capable of bearing 
the most incisive test. In promulgating our 
theory of defence, we cannot beat a hasty 
retreat, we have to take the offensive and to 
hold our own. 

e 

How do circumstances reveal themselves 

e 

in the light of what haa been aaid above T It 


baa been stated that the method, pnrpoee aod A 
tire worldng of the measures ^eo, have to be 
made dear. Cases have come up before, 
trying magistrates in which charges have been 
framed by the polios under the Defence of 
lodia Rules against ordinary humdrum people 
who by the wildest stretch of the imagination 
cannot be conceived as putting the defence 
of India ont of gear. If one is to take seri-* 
onsly the view that these people are capable 
of putting the defenoe of India in jeopardy, 
as tho authorities seem to do, then surely it is 
ia a terrible mess. A shopkeeper who had 
two kilograms of mustard oil without licence 
was alleged to have been arrested under the 
D. I. Rules. Another day •labourer who, to 
provide food to his hungry family, had 
bought 10 kilograms of rice from an unau¬ 
thorised vendor was arrested under the D. I. 
Rules. Tbe magistrate let off the accused in 
one such case with caustic comments against 
tbe police. People are left to wonder whether 
conventional criminals and anti-social activities 
arc at such a low ebb that the police had to 
fritter away their energy in such a manner. If 
they have nothing else in their baud it may be 
suggested that they may be more usefully 
employed in checking the traffic violations by 
taxis, lorries, buses and particularly State 
Busee. If they do that, many lives may be 
saved. Or is it that the overall food sitoation 
has assumed such complexity that the authori¬ 
ties are completely oat of their depth and they 
are in frantic search for scape-goats ? Do the 
authorities know that in and around Calcutta, 
to pick up one instance, there is a laige force 
of floating labour without any ration cards 
and if they know, what provisions have they 
made for them t If they set about procuring 
food they will be criminals in the eyes of the 
law* Many of theee labourers are engaged in 
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honse ud road buildiof; projeets sponiotod b; 
the GovernmeDt If one to arriye ft Uie oon* 
olosion that the Government hes to depend 
on criminelt to curry tfaroagh iitt projectf ? Or 
it it that the police have found an easy way 
out by the application of the D. I. Roles to 
write up itfi monthly reports of activities and 
to keep up their statietics ? 

Wc do not know why the D. I. rulea were 
to be invoked in tueb petty caiee and tbo 
authorities do not tocare whether people 
are properly enlightcneil. In the process of 
enlightonment, it is the truth that is of para- 
mount importance and not party propapioda. 
At this critical juncture^ it is ^mc to realise 
that our country is much more important than 
the interests of any party whatever its conoota* 
tion may be. The broadcutini; syKtem is a 
powerful instrument of disseminstini; informs* 
tion far and wide. It seems strange that the 
All India Radio is engaged totally in broadcast* 
iog ideas held by the Government alone so that 
its news items emit a stalo odour. The ques¬ 
tion ariscH why it should be made a earner of 
the Government's views to the exclusion of 
everything else f It smacks of totalitarianism. 
As a oaticnal institution, may wc not legitima¬ 
tely expect that other points of view, though 
these may differ from the Government's, may 
find adi'qiiate expression through the broad* 
casdng system i Such diversity of views will 
not only stimulate the listeners but may 
.have the salutory effect of sharpening the wits 
of spokesmen oo behalf of the Govenuueot 
Ordinarily such spokesmen are apt to be 
pompous and complacent. Preventing the 
people from making an iutelligent and realistic 
appraisal of the situation will not serve the 
purpose of our defences. 

Boae of the acts of oommUsion under the 


D. L Boles may seem stranger^ strange may 
seem some of the acts of omUiioiu 

No exemplary action under the D. I. Rules 
appears ever to have been taken sgainst so- 
called black money. It has been openly admi¬ 
tted by the Government that an incredibly 
large amount is freely circulating, the extent 
of circulation is such as to upset the planned 
economic development of the oountiy. Yet no 
systematic action has been taken against the 
lea^g operators. On the other hand these 
people are being coaxed and cajoled in the 
manner that nnrscs employ in making recalci¬ 
trant babies drink milk. Is there some tangi¬ 
ble conusetiou between black money and 
blackmailing, i« e*, if too much fuss is made, 
is the Oovernment likely to get into hot 
waters ? 

Black money implies that trade is not 
being run in proper cbannels. It moans goods 
are being sold at prices far higher than the 
sellers can Intimately charge or bill for. 
Black money thus can nourish only in a black 
market In India, Government is the biggest 
buyer and amongst Govt Departments, 
Defence is one of the biggest. Thua the big¬ 
gest blow falls on the Government and it is 
bearing the onKlaught ivith an e(|uaoimity 
and accommodation :of spirit that Haints 
may aspire for in vain. Bat so much 
forbearance may disrupt defence, thongh 
ite spiritual merita may be very great 
hfodem defence is built up on and around pur¬ 
chases of goods which consist of thousands of 
various items, small and big. The Oovernment 
must be buying all these goods from profiteers 
and black marketwallahs at exorHtant %lack' 
prices. Defence expenses have thus oonne^ 
tione with persons who are in their tnm part 
and parcel of the black markets. Battles might 
hive been lost for a horseshoe ; but wars will 
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defioitely he tost for Isck of spore porta and 
other goods. We hove become reooooiJed to 
odulteroted food ( I will rerert to it later) 
bat what would happea if raw materiala of 
ma&itioDa were adulterated ? 

lodia was a land of mofpc ; the traditioQ la 
not loot Veiy often wc witoess feats of the 
most astounding ranlshing tricks — tricks per* 
formed not with rabbits or pigeonn but in res¬ 
pect of osseniiat food stuffs e. g., rico, pulses, 
oils, vanaapati, etc. The magic iaus who have 
apeoialtssd in these tricks have a roaring prae* 
tkc, I wonder why they do not tour Europe 
and America to show their feats abroad. Their 
heads would perhaps be so much in demand 
there that they would have to come back with¬ 
out their heads. This is a ooutitigency that 
comes entirely undor the realm of speculation 
find however pleassnt the dream may appear 
to some, no dcHnite hopes on the subject can 
be held out 8uch iodalgeacc in these vanish¬ 
ing tricks weakens out defensive system. 
These are cues of scarcity amidst plenty. It 
results In waste of foreign exchange (food is 
imported ) which could hsve been utilised in 
buying more eflcctlve war equipment ; it resu¬ 
lts in frustration amongst the civil populabou 
who form the second line of defence. It may 
be remembered in this context that it is strug¬ 
gle carried on by the civil population that, 
more than anything else, brought freedom U> 
India and lack of resistance on their part may 
have serious coDsefiuences. Again, no really 
sensatioual cases aguust these precious ms^- 
cians under the D. 1. Buies have come to light. 
It appears that Ti. L Rules are ineffective in 
these spheres also. These spheres enshroud 
amongst others baby-food and important druga. 
Reactions in the fish market are slso^ patently 
fiihy. 

One oomes to the conclusion, in the 


ik' 

absence of any evidence to the contrary, that 
the D. I. Bales are incapable of doing anything 
really effective and big. To use a Bei^U 
phrase it kills moles and in so doing it ereatea 
stink. 

The Defooce of India Is a very big thing. 
We must not soddenly wake up with a start to 
the idea of defence only when the enemy is at 
the door-step. The history of India has many 
iustances of our volstilencss. Wc start with 
great pomp and detormination and theu sud¬ 
denly everything melts away. We have to 
fight sgalnat this historical trend a«j a first step 
in defence aud this is no easy matter. We 
have to think of defence in peacetime. It must 
our attention all the time and all oar 
nctivities in all other spheres are to be ko co¬ 
ordinated that the total effect U the strengthe¬ 
ning of defence. Even our Hvc year plans 
must be subservient to it ; because if it does 
not make us strong in our defence, it serves a 
very hollow porpoAe. A re’OricQtation of our 
outlook must take place and it must be remem¬ 
bered that major anti-social activities in the 
long ran turn out anti-defensive in nature and 
the more anti-defonKive the more beinons such 
activities are. This provides us with a yard¬ 
stick for measurement of anti-social activities. 
In the context of the tame, timorous nou-inter- 
feriug and amorphous character of our society, 
it is rather a difficult conception. Sud^yn 
ernptions of violence do not bespeak a 
social force ; social force is that integrated 
feeling which acts persistently, systematically 
and potently against the evils which have 
penetrated into our society, and this ie what 
we patently and precisely lack. 

It is the duty of leadership to inspire the 
whole nation not poly into wooing the profes¬ 
sed ideals but into doing what tJie ideals 
plaiotly call for. The leadership must not only 
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i}iow tbd w»y blit follow it Thii, ii obouldor* 
iog a roapOQsibilHy and holding a trust from 
whioh tbore ia do gotting away. II the leader* 
ship makee a mistake (mietakea may take 
place occaaioDally ) ae a reealt of which any 
•jDOtioD of the people eulTers, but this Buffering 
ii not visibly reflected in the loaders, then it ie 
to be ooDclnded that between the leaden and 
the people there is an alien Layer of leparatioa 
whioh is dangoroua. 

Inflammatory epeechee on the eve of any 
oriBia inciting an easily swayed people into 
an emotional froozy of a momentary nature do 
not serve the cause of defence, Calm judgment 
clear reasoning, sound knowledge, deep oouvio- 
tioo and etrong determination shoold be the 
raalnspriogB of our actions. Speech^ will bo 
judged not by their fireworks and rhetoric but 
by the deeds that follow. Oor country has had 
enough of speeches, what is needed is action in 
Gonfonnity with speeches. 

Another thing that has all the ingredients 
of a major muddle is why it is necessarr to 
mobilise all our resources to ward off petty 
border skirmishes into which we are inveigled 
by Pakistan. International diplomacy comes 
into action when border incidents occur. All 
this noise over Nagas and Pakistan is boosts 
their morale and reduces our own morale. 

In modern wars perhaps, the most important 
single force is the morale of the people. Morale 
is a compound of faith and confidence in future. 
Faith, that what one ia fighting for is intrinsi¬ 
cally just; confidence, that sacrifices made and 
hardship endured now will ensure a better 
future for the coming geucration as a whole 
aud not for a particularly small section of the 
people! If there is no hope that our struggles 


will result in boreased faoilitiei at regards 
food, honriug, education, medical care and 
employment, the spirit of fighting and resisting 
to the last will not survive. War briogs out 
the real character of the people. By ooirup- 
ting discipline, black marketing equipment and 
adulterating supplies, wars are not won. To 
win wars we require deadly honesty, unwaver¬ 
ing determination and a deep sense of oneness. 
Modern weapons are also necessary but oo the 
foundation of the charateristics mentioned 
above* If the foundation is lacking, the best 
weapons will not be of any avail. 

Lastly on the policy of national defence, 
India must not be made the battle ground for 
other contending nations to settle their issues. 
France and Germany wore the scenes of two of 
the most devastating ware in human history. 
Japan was the scene of the greatest crime on 
homaoity, though the D. B. A. later have tried 
hard to atone for it Indications are that the 
next war may flare up in the eO’called backward 
countries of South Bast Asia India is much 
too close to this area to maintain a complacent 
attitude. India must clearly guard against the 
possibility of war findbg a lodgment on its 
soil India is being tu^ed in two different 
directions—warfare and welfare—by two great 
Communist countries—China and Russia. Both 
are much too powerful for India. But affilia¬ 
tion of India with any of these powers will 
vastly strengthen the position of the successful 
candidate. Balance of power in the interna¬ 
tional sphere may change with dramatic unpre¬ 
dictability. Indian leadera mnst be vety care- 
fnl DOW or India may be converted into a 
battle'gronnd for the next global war with 
oonsequenoot far graver than anything the 
history of India has so far witeesied. 
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It wu » puttij dondf day, and the fleecy 
oloadi covered a blue akj, the breese rippled 
over the green paddy—the date palme waved, 
and the eweet note of the ^Kokeel” throbbed 
in the air. Mango trees were heavy with 
fruit, the litclieee in many ptacea ripe and red 
and the jackfruit grew in tropical profusion. 

To see this, it is diflicult to vieualiee what 
happened and ie bappeoiog in the Mekligunj 
border areas. The three pointe of dietorbaoce, 
at Tinbigha, Karkare aud Bakdogra, bear the 
tears yet 

Housee have been burnt and people left 
their homes under a sudden burst of firing. 

Now they have all returned and are bravely 
liviug in this harassed area. From the 
Oovernmeot aide arrangements for C. 1. Sheets 
to build the new bouses have beeu made and, 
till the houses are ready, tents have been 
provided. 

Some times one hears tho remark that '^tbe 
people of Bengal are easily frightened'* and I 
have even heard some reeponsible Punjabi 
Special Security Branch Oflicere* remark that 
**the people of Bengal are cowards'* 9 

It is indeed surprising that such remarks 
should be bandied about! Such remarks are 
uncalled for and positively harmful at this 
juncture. They neither advance national inte- 
gratiM> nor boost the morale of the people 
ooDoemed. 

Under sudden firing and mortar shelling 
there is always bound to be evaeoation of the 


civil population'-It has happened everywhere, 
whether it be in Europe or in tho Punjab. 

If one’s house is set on fire, one will have 
to take shelter soinowhcre. This is common 
sense. It would be futile, surely, to stand and 
get burnt with tho houses ! The difl'icnlties of 
these areas aro not fully realised sometimes 
when such romsrki are made. The village, 
as we onderetand it in other parts of itidia, is 
not the eame here. Two, three or four houses 
are bunched together aC fairly great distances 
and are called Geras’*, this is the pattern of 
villages in these parts. Three or fonr male 
members in a small colony like this can hardly 
do much against sudden attack. Tho Govern¬ 
ment has now a scheme to rehabilitate the 
people of this area, in consolidated groups of 
at least 50 to 60 houses, thus enabling them to 
have confidence and solidaiify. Secondly, 
these people were peace*loviog people and did 
not have mneh truck with fire arms. Thirdly, 
tiibal people who coostituto n great deal of 
the population are easily confused. 

In view of this, what is the picture thft 
has ultimately eme^ed in these parts ? If 
we really see we would feel proud of onr 
brothers in the border areas. 

The police in our B.O. P's did wonderful 
work and the civil population, although 
they bad receded in the first place,—later 
in the face of heavy firing, dug trenches, 
reached amunitions and carried food to out 
police forces. In fact the coorage and cool- 
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hMdedaeift of the civil' popoktioo hea been 
a matter for odmiiation. 

Wbat u beiog dooe in these areas T This 
qsestioD* natural!j comes into the minds of 

moat people It is a joy to see what ia being 
done. Mass rifle training is being aponsored 
by the Special Secuntj Branch of the Centra! 
Oovernment 

The civil population is enihusiaatically 
taking training. In this area mesa rifle train* 
ing ii being Imparted by the Otb BR?., 
Oujrat Battalion. 

The tea gardona have taken op this train* 
bg scheme very efTectively. The workers in 
the tea gardens now feel confident^ that they 
can be the aupportbg Ibe of defence ahouM 
there be any aggression. 

The women who work in the tea gardens, 
have turned out to be very good shots in many 
oaaesi The dark eyes of the Adibasi woman 
dance with joy as she gets a 'Imirs oye*^ on the 
target with the regular heavy army rifle. After 
all, skill with the bow and arrow ruos b their 
blood! 

I bad the opportunity of meetbg the coo* 
maadaiit who is imparting the training in the 
tea gardens. He aaid, that *'the women are 
really dobg very well, it is beyond eipecta* 
tion.” 

The wives of the Bengalee staff io the tea 
gardens have also volunteered for rifle train* 
bg and liave developed a steady hand and a 
good eye. In fact sometimes they do better 
than the men. At the first firing, of the 
trmued batch, as I watched them, the wife of 
one of the tea garden managers, got five bull's 
eyes, one after another, which was better than 
whst anybody else i^ould manage ! 

The Home Guard scheme is also workbg 
veiy wall sod b the whole tea area the garden 


workers and staff turn out b their imart unU 
forms and it is pride and satisfaction that one 
feels when one watches them. 

Screening for all rifle training is very 
effective in the tea gardens. The managers 
screen the people who volunteer for this thoro* 
ughly, as they nsuallyknow each person. When 
they are sent for advanced training there is 
sgab a thorough screening. Thus avoiding any 
chance of pro*Cfaiocse or pro-Pakistani ele* 
ments getting rifle trainbg as br as tea 
gardens are concerned. This myth, that has 
been so much pnbliciied of late that “thousands 
of anti-Datioul elements are getting rifle 
trainbg” has no factual basis. 

Id Dabagram, the narrow part that is India, 
while Pakistan is on one side and the Daha* 
gram enclave no the otherposes difficulties. 
Bore our B. O. P does very good work aud 
gives ade<)umte protection. The people go on 
this narrow road, overlooked by Pakistan on 
both rides within a stones throw, fearlessly and 
sre going about their normal work, In circums* 
tances that would probably be ver)* uunerv* 
bg for the average rural population anywhere 
in India. On the other band, anti*national 
gronps have been going for what would appear 
to be a planned programme of looting and hara* 
ssment b these areaa They are dressed 
in the uniform of the Indian army and 
they stop cars and people and, perhaps, 
snatch mbor thbgs like fountain pens etc. 
The object is to make the people of the area 
feel dissatiatiod and no sympathetic towards 
our army. This needs very strong action by our 
police, as this sort of thing takes away popu¬ 
lar suffortfor the army, which at such times 
is very necessary and vital* 

Id Dahigram enclave itself*-^1000 or 
more Hbdu families that remrin there are 
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being constantly hangaed. I wag told that a 
goonda type of population has been put in 
there and the minorities are being tortured in 
every way, Against acta like tlii*, it is to be 
hoped that world opinion and alJ civiiiBcd 
opiinon will prevail. 

The Indiati army, which ia Bccoiid to nouc, 
will purely protect the territory and borders of 
Indiui while the civil popiiliU-oii, men and 
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wotneii, will be the effective eupport, once they 
are C|uippad with adequate traiDuy; and 
know liow to use fire arms. It is not » 
■luestioii of wbctlier there ia need to protect 
India in Bengal or 1‘unjab. The main queation 
IS that the people of ludin have that »ne 
dcteriniiiiition and coumge, whether it be 
in Rcngnl, I>unjab or the South for the Indiana 
arc ready to protect Jndk and fight for India. 


I'iMOItA.NCE AND illN(;E:R CAISE REVOLUTIONS 
Ihew Tn"’Trinr‘'‘"“-' in India : and 

-If the poda ,.f il,i» ^ 1 , clilterin- 

hrone*. lodolenl K,,i.-uru«' p.sk nilh the livins chaos o? 
licnoromr and lluiipc r ucilerin^ uiuared for al tlirir^ feet md 
.moolli iKna.,!,-, ,.r.acl.it.p p,a.r. ,«.a.x-. «l,.n Ihere is no 
men llic dark cl.a.e., ,i «ouM nil! riw . . . . Thai tlieiv 

he I... 11,1 f.a,is.-uloiJism in our earll, for a lliunsand v.-ar. 

IH us u,.d.-n,rnn.l »rl «|.at ll.e fir»j wa, : an.l l.-i Ri,.|, „„d l'.K.r 
of U:< iin anil ilo ofiterNW.'- lUatk JIJ. \as\ chapter 

Lri Iniliom »h.» UH, ^,,*1 p.M^r. and t\o ofhrnds<i 
Hum «hal vm uaw ihmr hillu'rto. 


Haindinaiida Chatlerjee iu r/ir» 
.V iKh'ttt Review, J uly. ] i;2;j, 
Pp. 99-100) 



' ciAb»«T AihPABS' 

CoMoUdating The Plans 

(Cootinued iiom p*^ lOt) 

What has bean happening ever since 
has been too well-known not to say too 
dlstnessing to need reiteration in the 
present discussion. Shri Morarji Desai 
appeared to have placed too great a rellanM 
on the assurances given to him by the 
concerned trades in the country that they 
would not take advantage of the situation 
of emergency for speculaUve gains for 
themselves and that nothing w..ald be 
allowed to affect the supply and prices of 
essential consumables such as food grains, 
cloth and other essentials of existence. But 
by the time the next taxation budget was 
formulated in March next year, speculative 
hoarding and other pressures by the more 
powerful sectors of the trade had reduced 
the situation to such a shambles that there 
was no conceivable means by which eithel 
the Government or the public could contain 
the raging price pressures that had even* 
tuated in the meanwhile. When, eventually, 
the taxation budget wss, at last, presented 
to Parliament and which was described 
as the most massive^ever tax effort of the 
Government, the expectations of any 
^ssible deceleration in the mounting price 
pressures that might have been entertained 
in the meanwhile, were wholly dashed 
to the ground. The taxation budget was 
formulated with no regard for the well* 
known canons of public taxation except 
that of deriving the requisite volumes of 
revenue with the least trouble, whatever 
'Its consequences may be to the economy in 
general. It should be mentioned that eveit 
before the ld63*64 budget was formulated, 
,^.the trends in public taxation had already 
been following a process of increasing 
proportions of indirect taxation with not a 
Xittk of the burden being placed upon 
excise revenues to be derived from essen* 
tial consumables. This had its correspond* 
iug effect upon the price structure and the 
trend was further substantially extended 
fn the new budget considerably accentuat* 


ing the inflationary potentials that hAd 
alieac^ been invested in the taxation 
structure of the country. While presenting 
his last year’s Budget to Parliament, the 
present Union Finance Minister, Shri T. T. 
Krishnamachari, frankly admitted this evil 

potential of the existing taxation structure 
Mthough he has done nothing effective to 
obviate this. As a result the country has 
been living continuously In the midst of a 
price crisis which has become endemic 
rince the beginning of 1963 and from which 
no relief so far seems to be m sight. In 
fact, in course of a recent public pro¬ 
nouncement, the Vice Chairman and Chief 
Executive of the Planning Commission, 
Shri Ashoke MehU, was reported to have 
sUted that no Bubitantial relief from the 
increasing price pressure was in sight in 
view of the burdens of the twin requisites 
of defence and development end the people 
must reconcile themselves to continue to 
live with it for an Indefinite period in the 
future. 

It would be idle, therefore, to claim, as 
has been done by official spokesmen from 
time to time, that increasing price pressures 
in tht economy have flowed from the re¬ 
quirements of increasing defence appropri¬ 
ations in the budget from year to year since 
1962-63. There are evidences to prove 
that neither the Government nor the Plann¬ 
ing Commission bestowed the necessary 
consideration to the need for containing the 
raging price pressure in the economy while 
providing for additional defence and deve¬ 
lopment appropriations. Several factors 
have contributed to the situation. First 
and foremost, not adequate attention wes 
paid to the urgent need for the develop¬ 
ment of agricultural production as a base 
for over-all and ordered economic develop¬ 
ment and in the Second Pkn priorities and, 
especially so in the Third Plan, the neces¬ 
sary priorities tor the development of ihe 
requisite infra-structure for agricultural 
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development were cot accorded. Alongside 
of this, such overwhelming emphasis was 
placed upon the rapid and massive develop¬ 
ment of an industrial base, that this served 
as a disincentive Id agriculture. Other 
consumption industries also suffered in 
comparison^ with the result that supplies 
have been only marginally adequate, mak¬ 
ing them easily amenable to heavy price 
pressures. Additionally. Flan implementa¬ 
tion has consistently continued to fall short 
of estimated and expected performance 
causing a corresponding imbalance between 
the money supply and the supply of goods, 
all of which have been additionally loading 
the price factor. 

There has also been another very im¬ 
portant odditional factor operating in the 
process to which deprecatory references have 
been made from time to time but to effec¬ 
tively deal with which the Government 
have utterly failed so far. We refer to 
that very large volume—the exact dimen¬ 
sions of which do not seem to be known to 
anybody—of black money which is being 
currently euphemistically referred to as 
unaccounted money. The dimensions of 
this money has been variously estimated at 
anywhere between Rs. 2.000 crores and 
Hs 3,500 crores. It may, in fact, be a little 
less or even more, fut what makes its 
operations so sinister is that it cannot be 
brought under the purview of the disci¬ 
plines, fiscal and monetary, to which the 
organised credit sector is subject. Nor has 
there been made any serious attempt by 
successive Finance Ministers to devise 
necessary measures to completely freeze 
and immobilize it which is what should be 
done. Other countries, even among the 
under-developed nations of South-east 
Asia, have suffered from a like disease in 
their economy and some of them have been 
able to devise means for at least very 
substantially immobilizing it. Given the 
boldness and the honesty of 'purpose, one 
fails wholly to understand why it should 
not be possible to obtain like results in this 


country also. Our Government appear to 
have been foUowiz^.a very curious ex¬ 
pedient in this regard. Even in the last 
Union Budget (1965-66), the Finance Minis¬ 
ter included certain special provisions to 
deal with this class of money-holders which, 
in effect, were tantamount to very subs¬ 
tantial concessions if they would disclose 
their holdings and pay the taxes due on 
them within a certain period. The Finance 
Minister was asked if he had any other 
more effective devices in view if the con¬ 
cessions offered failed to evoke the nece¬ 
ssary measure of response, to which he was 
reported to have very boastfully replied 
that he had ample and effective measures 
in contemplation which he would not 
hesitate to apply if the concessional offers 
given in the Budget were not taken 
advantage of. The lime limit set was until 
the 31st of May last and the amount of tax 
money derived from this source from all 
over the country as reported in the press 
within the prescribed period was about 
Rs. 50 crores which means, that the gross 
funds against which the tax thus has been 
paid would be approximately Rs. 125 crores. 
If the volume of existing unaccounted 
money it computed at even as low a level 
as only Rs. 2.000 crores, the effectiveness of 
Mr. Krishnamachari's latest measure to 
bring this within the disciplines to which 
the credit market is subject would seem 
to have almost wholly failed of its purpose. 
The time for soft-soaping such anti-social 
elements as the holders of black money has 
long been past and drastic and deterrant 
measures would seem to be immediately 
called for to deal with them. The least they 
would seem to deserve is the complete freez¬ 
ing of their assets in this behalf and it should 
certainly be possible to devise effective 
means to do so ? We have, in these columns, 
suggested several measures in 1 he past 
towards such an ^d. An important one 
in this respect was that all hoards of food 
grains wherever discovered—and it should 
not be difficult ,to discover them given the 
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requisite honesty of purpose on the part 
of the jnvestigaton»-^ould be wholly 
confiscated to the public pool without any 
compensation whatever, unless it were 
possible to prove by the hoarders concern¬ 
ed that this were being financed by legiti¬ 
mate sources of credit. This one measure, 
we feel sure, would very substantially 
eliminate a fairly considerable proportion of 
unaccounted money from the market 

The consciousness would now at long 
last appear to have been dawning that one 
of tlie principal factors leading to the 
present spiralling upwards of prices has, 
apart from the incidental causes already 
mentioned above, primarily been the wide 
disparities, first in agricultural allocations 
in the Plans and, secondly, the inadequate 
development quantum in relation to the 
outlays undertaken. The inescapable 
result of such a situation has been to 
generate a volume of *demarid on the one 
hand that supplies could never expect to 
meet even to a rmotc extent and. on the 
other, that the price position, already 
critical as a result of this situation, ha^ 
been further aggravated beyond all reason¬ 
able measure by speculative pressures upon 
only marginally available supplies of food 
and other esential consumables. 

Agricultural Priorities 

The low priorities accorded to agricul¬ 
tural dev elop ment—ho we ver voci fcrously 
‘ Xht Party and the administration may seek 
to repudiate the fact—would be evident 
from the fact that the persentage of ex¬ 
penditure on agriculture in tho First Plan 
was only 15, 11 in the Second Plan and 14 
in the Third Plan of the total. Comparably, 
the allocation to industries rose from about 
4 per cent in tho First Plan to 20 per cent 
in the Second and to 25 per cent in the 
Third Plan. Among the infra-structure 
for agriculture, the allocation for irriga¬ 
tion, which was 16 per cent of the total in 
the First Plan, fell to 9 per cent in the 


Second and was further reduced to about 
6 per cent in the Third Plan. This low 
prioritity in agricultural allocations would 
appear to have been correspondingly 
reflected in the actual incidence of produc¬ 
tion. Food grains production, which was 
estimated to have been at the level of 
approximately SO million tonnes in 1950-51, 
rose by about 30 per cent to 65 million 
tonnes during the First Plan period (by the 
end of 1955-56) and rose, further to only 
77.S million tonnes or by 16.4 per cent by 
the end of 1962-63, that is, throughout the 
Second Plan period and durtfig the first two 
years of the Third Plan. It is also signifi¬ 
cant that by far the largest proportion of 
expenditure on irrigation was covered by 
expenditure on staff. largely derived from 
urban areas. 

’ It is also equally significant that while 
the proportion of expenditure on agricul¬ 
tural development (including irrigation) 
fell, toUl expenditure on the Second Plan 
doubled compared to that of the First Plan 
and in the Third Plan there was a further 
doubling cf expenditure compared to that 
of the Second Plan. The consequential tax 
burden has been more than proportionately 
heavier, a groat deal of which the agricul¬ 
turist had to bear not merely in direct and 
indirect taxation, but also in the increased 
prices. It is claimed that this last has not 
been an unmixed evil for the agriculturist 
must also have benefited from the more or 
less 30 per cent rise in agricultural prices 
that had been evinced in the meanwhile. 
This is a claim which would seem to disre¬ 
gard the especial features of our existing 
agricultural economy. Such a claim could 
have been sustained only if it were true that 
the agricultural community in the country 
as a whole generally have a substantial 
marketable surplus from out of what the 3 * 
normally produce. It has to be borne in 
mind in this connection that some 10.9 per 
cent of our niial households own no land at 
all. the holdings of the next 30.7 per cent 
of the housriiolds are less than 1 acre each 
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ind a further 14.6 p«T cent own no more 
than about 2.5 acres of land per house¬ 
hold. This means that approximately 56.2 
per cent of the rural households have no 
marketable surplus—indeed t^eir produc¬ 
tion fall far short of their own consump* 
tion requirements—and cannot, therefore, 
be expected to bene6t from the rise in agri¬ 
cultural prices that has occured in the 
meanwhile. On the contrary, the burden 
of this rising prices would be bound to fall 
on them as adversely as on any other com* 
munity in the country who have to depend 
on market supplies at current prices for 
their basic food requirements. 

Wages and Prices 

It is also claimed that price rises have 
been more or less compensated by corres¬ 
ponding rises in the wage rates where the 
large majority of fixed wage earners are con¬ 
cerned and. in most cases, where industrial 
labour is concerned, cost of living allow¬ 
ances have been linked to price indices 
with the result that price increases an* 
sought to be compensated by corresponding 
incroascs in the money income. This, to 
any one who is familiar with the mecha¬ 
nism of prices in an inflation-market, would 
appear to be individious reasoning of u 
particularly mischievous character. In tho 
first instance, the proportion of fixed wagr 
earners in the economy as a whole is 
practically infinUeshnal compared to the 
total army of the employed or part kill y 
employed. Besides, what is even more 
important is that the proportion of the 
unemployed, visibly, is practically immea¬ 
surable in its vast magnitude. No reliable 
data ns regards the real measure of un¬ 
employment in the country would appear 
to have yet been worked out by the 
appropriate working group o* the Plann¬ 
ing Commission nor by any of the other 
concerned agencies of the Government. 
According to a study undertaken by a 
young lecturer in economics published in 


these columns some time ago, the incidesee 
of unemployment in the country as a whole 
was computed at very nearly a 100 milliMi 
persons. This may be an exaggeration. 
Likewise, a team of foreign experts recently 
worked out the figure at something like 70 
millions which, again, may be an under¬ 
estimation. But even accepting this lower 
figure as moic realistic, the burden of un¬ 
employment would seem to be colossal 
even after mon* than 14 years of develop¬ 
ment planning and when regard is had to 
the fact that according to the latest Census 
estimations, there would be an annual 
addition of some 10 millions to the country's 
unemployed personnel, the effccl of price 
rise.') <if the measure already experienced 
W(uild sc'tm to be completely back-break- 
ing. 

It is obvious, the re To re. that however 
one mrghl try to link wages to prices, the 
effort could cover cnly a very small pro¬ 
portion of the country's population, while 
the vaM majority would continue to suffer 
from Us burdens. The other inevitable 
con.seqiioncc would be thot such a situation 
would be binmd U* alow down the rate of 
Increase in production in every sector of 
cnterpri.sc. It is a vicious circle, that 
development planning of the order and in 
the manner In which it is being essayed in 
the country to-day, would appear to 
h«vo landed us into, and there does 
not seem to bo any point in the circle 
at which o break-through might be possible 
wjlh a view to relreiving the econwny* 
from its present dismal state, It is not 
necessary In this context to enter into the 
argument as to whether the country is 
really facing bankruptcy or not. When a 
country is unable to provide the very basic 
minimum of food and clothing, housing 
and other essential amenities, it is quite 
irrelevant as to whether she remains still 
technically solvent: it is obvious that she 
is unable to meet the very basic obligations 
that her Government would be expected to 
shoulder. 


^ * 
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Problems In Hie Ecoamiy 

It should be pertinent, in this context, 
to ask a few basic questions and try to 
find answers to them and to analyse as to 
whether the answers conform to the Plan 
structure as it was sought to be erected by 
the agencies concerned. 

The very first and basic question that 
would seem to arise in this context is what 
are the basic problems of the economy ? 
The answer is abvious. 

First and foremost, the feeding, cloth* 
Jng, housing, education, public health and 
other such basic requirements of a popula* 
tioR of some 4&0 million people (at the 
stage when the country first launched into 
planned development). It was a commend* 
able desire on the part of the Government 
of the country to seek to stimulate the 
economy to a process of growth by which 
the extremely poor standards of living of 
the people could be progressively raised 
to a more adequate and respectable stand¬ 
ard. Our agriculture was primitive and 
was hardly able to produce enough to pro¬ 
vide the very minimum food requirements 
of the people. Industries were even more 
Inadequate to provide the other amenities 
of progress towards a more wholesome 
living standard. Capital was scarce and 
the rate of capital formation in the country, 
in conformity with the low rates of pro¬ 
duction in all fields of enterprise, was 
extremely slow. 

^ it was envisaged thet if the business of 
introducing a tempo of growth were left 
to private enterprise alone, the rate of pro* 
gress would be extremely slow and would 
hardly be expected to cover the require* 
ments of the annual additions to the 
population In the conditions then obtain¬ 
ing in the country. Besides, a major share 
of whatever progress would be evinced 
would continue to be appropriated by the 
leaders of industry and commerce and the 
people as a whole would continue to wal¬ 
low in their miserable living conditions 


for indefinite periods in the future. It was, 
therefore, decided that the Government 
would take upon themselves a progressively 
increasing share in developing the economy, 
both by way of new investments as well 
as control and management of the sources 
of production, so that the benefits of 
increased production may be more evenly 
dispersed over the entire community. 

The facts, primarily, of the economy 
would, therefore, seem to be, first, that 
capital lor new investments was scare and 
the Government assumed the responsibility 
of acquiring larger proportions of capital 
resources than would be normally available 
and controlling and managing its Invest¬ 
ment. Secondly, with a view to ensuring a 
balanced and even rate of development, 
Government assumed the power to allocate 
investments of both public and private 
capital in accordance with a plan that 
would be formulated for over-all develop¬ 
ment under their sponsorship and control. 
The question as to whether it was either 
necessary or ever) wise for the Government 
to assume control of the sources of produc¬ 
tion and their management, having regard 
to the lack of both adequate experience and 
administrative resources in the field was 
only incidental, and what would appear to 
have been of more paramount importance 
was that the Plans as formulated covered 
the requisites of progress while, at the same 
time, were to be in conformity with the 
basic facts of the economy as it subsisted. 

This is the point where planning would 
appear to have gone all wrong. Planning, 
on analysis of facts, would appear to have 
been undertaken to conform not to the 
basic facts of the residuary economy, but to 
those, of the particular fads and fancies of 
the powers that were. From the very ini¬ 
tial stages, it would appear, the heaviest 
emphasis would seem to have been laid 
upon a tbchnology-based capital-intensive 
structure of development which would 
appear to have been a repudiation of the 
conditions updn which the superstructure 
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o£ dev€lopm€ot was ostensibly sought to be 
raised. It is conceded that there would 
have to be certain basic producer industries 
which could only be developed in accord¬ 
ance with the requisites of large-scale 
organization. |But as to whether they 
should be overwhelmingly technology- 
based and, consequently capital-intensive 
in organisation and structure, should have 
been determined by the basic conditions of 
the economy. The use of advanced techno¬ 
logy, as recently averred by an eminent 
American economic thinker, is primarily a 
concession to labour scarcity and, accord¬ 
ing to the same source, its employment in 
an underdeveloped economy may prove to 
be ruinous, presumably because such a pro¬ 
cess would seem to ignore the basic prom- 
lems of such an economy, that of providing 
the most wide-based area of employment 
within the comparatively scarce amount of 
capital available within the economy. 

That is one of the primary problems of 
the Indian economy in particular. Deve¬ 
lopment has to have the primary objective 
of creating new employment opportunities 
for a residuary unemployed of the order of 
some 70 to 100 million employables while, 
at the same lime, creating scopes for further 
employment opportunities for the absorp¬ 
tion of some 10 millions every year. What 
was sought to have been accomplished 
under the Plans, it would seem, was first 
to create what has been described as the 
sinews of self-generating and self-sustain¬ 
ing development so that some time in the 
remote future employment opportunities of 
the order required would be automatically 
generated within the economy. Such a 
view of the matter would seem to ignore 
the fact that by the time such a siege could 
be reached, even if the tempo of develop¬ 
ment in all its various sectors could have 
been maintained at the estimated levels 
both as regards investment and production, 
there would be such « heavy back-log of 
the unemployed in the country, that the 
expected miUenium would continue to re¬ 


main an ever-receding goal, in every diSer- 
ent field of enterprise in the economy. 

Unfortunately, it would seem that this 
is one of the primary requirements of 
development that has been consistently ig* 
nored in formulating the successive Plana. 
A heavy emphasis in the development pro¬ 
grammes would appear to have been laid 
upon the development of technology-baaed 
heavy basic producer industries ignoring, 
more or less entirely, the corresponding 
claims of light consumer industries as a 
balancing factor. A census of employment 
incidences in most of these industries would 
be bound to reveal the fact that although 
primarily capital-intensive in their financial 
implications (that is in the quantum of 
capital investment per unit of labour em¬ 
ployable for obtaining optimum production), 
most of such industries have a labour- 
intensive operational organization, with the 
result (hat productivity has been largely 
ignored. To cite an example, in a public 
sector integrated steel plant at its 1 million 
tonne capacity level which should have 
been able to obtain optimum capacity pro¬ 
duction with « labour force of less than 
6,000 men. the actual number of personnel 
employed exceeded 17,000. Productivity in 
a heavily over-manned industry would 
naturally be in the inverse proportion to 
the number of persons employed over the 
scheduled capacity, and cost of production 
would be higher in direct production. This 
may be one of the reasons among several 
others why public sector enterprises conti¬ 
nue to run at a considerable loss while 
private sector industries show a gradual and 
progressive rise in their profit earning from 
year to year, although the production incid¬ 
ence remains comparatively at a low ebb. 

Another equally basic fact of the eco¬ 
nomy that would appear to have been virtu¬ 
ally ignored in the Government's anxiety 
to rapidly modernise society and life in 
the country, is that the economy was pri¬ 
marily agrarian and rural, agricultural 
occupations providing subsistence, directly 
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and indirectly, to well over 80 per cent ot able caste-nomenclatu^s in the country 
the population. The methods employed in would seem to support such a view o£ the 
agricultural production, moreover, were matter, for most of them have been occupa- 
most primitive and knew hardly anything tional in meaning. Instead of completely 
of the bench Is of irrigation water and weaning away a certain proportion of the 
chemical manuring. It was initially well- agricultural workers from the fields and their 
conceived that cilorts should be made to rural homes and inducing them to migrate 
somewhat modernise the processes of agri- to suburban and slummy industrial com* 
culture by providing irrigation water to plexes, it might have been a more whole- 
enable it to become free of the mercy of the some process to provide more modernised 
seasons and to enable the benefits of inten- sources of subsidiary occupation to them 
sive cultivation to be provided by the within their own environments. This is 
availability of chemical fertilizers. But acUy what it has not been done with the 
this objective appears to have receded in result that the feeble efforts to develop and 
the background with the subsequent Plans organize handicrafts and cottage industries 
after the first, although the agricultural under ofRcial patronage that have been in 
population was made to share the burdens evidence have set in a process of urbanize- 
of industrial development through increas- tion which has been last creating more 
ing taxes, direct and indirect, and by problems than they should ever be expected 
reason of steadily increasing prices. The to solve. For one thing, they have been 
claim that rising agricultural prices would multiplying the growth of miserable slums 
benefit the agricultural worker, as already which have already become one of the most 
demonstrated, ignored the fact that farm* colossal social and economic problems of 
ing, for the overwhelming proportion of the day. They have, moreover, created 
our agricultural workers, remains at a sub* problems of housing which the Government 
sisience level and it was not, therefore, arc patently unable to cope with. But what 
possible for them to benefit from the rising is even more important, this process has 
agricultural prices in the country, except been responsible for occasioning a disincen* 
to a comparatively smaller sector of the tive in agriculture, which is one of the 
agricultural population. It is the trade heaviest stumbling blocks today on the 
that mostly benefits out of rising prices and way to agricultural development, 
the actual agricultural producer has to 

share burdens of this price pressure equally Put The Clock Back ? 
with the rest of the community. 

It appears to have been recognized that One could enumerate the innumerable 
agriculture was unable to sustain the heavy problems that the present process ot deve* 
burden it had to bear in this country and lopment planning has been creating in the 
the need to wean away a progressively itv country without being able to solve any of 
creasing proportion among the agricultural the old subsisting ones, almost indefinitely, 
workers to other occupations appreciated. It would not be an exaggeration to hold 
The history of our medieval economy (it that planning has been entirely wrongly 
still remains virtually medieval in structure) conceived, ignoring as it did the basic 
would seem to point to the fact that since problems in the economy. With the result 
actual work in the field in agricultural occu* that the country has now arrived at a stage 
pations did not call for more than 100 to 120 of confqsion and distress from which it is 
day’s labour In the year, most agricultural almost impossible to pull out. It is with 
workers had a subsidiary occupation to fall some reason that a certain school of opinion 
sack upon during the seasons of lean agri* in the country pleads that planxiing should 
niltural oc^pations. A look at the innumer* be discarded even at this late atage and the 
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Eiatural laws of economic adjustments 
allowed to take over to arrive at some sort 
of stability in the remote *future, even if 
it may mean the continuance of the present 
miserable state of affairs for an indefinite 
period. There are others who with equally 
cogent reason seem to hold that all future 
planning should be wholly agriculture- 
oriented, leaving industrialiution, at least 
for the time being, at the stage where it has 
arrived upto the present times. In either 
case, it would be virtually putting the clock 
back, an expedient which we could not 
afford to adopt with the heavy load of 
foreign and internal debts and other obliga* 
tions that we have acquired in the process. 
The Prime Minister, following his recent 
conference with a team of World Bank re* 
presentatives in New Delhi is reported to 
have advised a year's suspension of the 
initiation of the Fourth Plan and a whole¬ 
sale concentration, in the meanwhile, upon 
the development of our agricultural poten* 
tials only. This is wise advice, on the face 
of it. But the question will still continue 
to demand an answer as to what may be 
done to retrieve the situation in respect of 
the heavy investments already incurred in 
other fields of enterprise ? 

Consolida4ioii—The Only Way Out 

The only reasonable answer to the 
present impasse would seem to be what 
the World Bank President is already re¬ 
ported to have advised—consobdation of 
the investments of the past Plans. We 
cannot, surely, afford to write-off our in¬ 
vestments of the past 14 years simply be¬ 
cause in our unwisdom we have not utiliz¬ 
ed them wisely and well ? A large pro¬ 
portion of this capital, we must realise, Is 
borrowed both at home and abroad and in 
the present stage of development we do 
not appear to have earned the competence 
of even being able to pay the due interest 
on them out of their yields, let alone pro* 
9 


vide for their aaortization. The only thing 
to do in the circumstances would, we feel, 
be to consolidate old investments, reorga* 
nize the related management to progres* 
sively give the requisitive yield and hold 
over any but the absolutely minimum 
maintenance investment to enable this 
consolidation to be wholesomely achieved. 
In the meanwhile, all new investment, ex¬ 
cept where absolutely called for for pur¬ 
poses of consolidation of the old invest¬ 
ments, such as provision of power and 
transport and marketing facilities etc., 
should be held over except in the agricul¬ 
tural sector. There should be ample con¬ 
centration of both investment and effort in 
the agricultural sector to enable the basis 
of a surplus agriculture to be created. It 
should be recognized, belatedly though it 
may be, that a suplus agriculture is a 
basic Requirement of rapid industrial 
development. 

At the same time both administrative 
and economic measures must be devised 
and applied with a view to ensuring a 
stable price regime. Prices have already 
vitiated,—and they may well do so again 
in the future,—the very processes of deve¬ 
lopment. A multi-pronged attack on this 
problem would appear to be immediately 
called (or. There will have to be physical 
controls inevitably, but for purposes of 
effective physical controls a reorganization 
and consolidation of the concerned ad¬ 
ministrative machinery will have to be 
undertaken. There must be fiscal measures 
and monetary instruments also applied to 
the same purpose and, above all, the entire 
taxation structure will have to be re¬ 
examined and reorganized to divest it of 
its present heavy inflationary potentials. 
One may wonder if the Government have 
the strength, power, capacity and. above 
all, the imagination and the willingness to 
assume these responsibilities ? If they 
have not, they will have to go, perhaps, 
sooner than they can visualize. 
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TIME TO DISCARD INFLATIONARY 

FINANCING 

In course of e detailed MemoraoduiD sub* 
nutted by Union Floeoce Minister, T. T. Krishna* 
macherl to the members d the Congress Working 
Committee and Chief Ministers of States now in 
conclave in Bangalore ae we write, it is reported 
to have set out in fairly extensive details the pre¬ 
sent (and increasing) pressures on the country's 
economy and to have emphatically underlined the 
urgent need to completely give up the present de* 
penendence upon all forms of inflationary finance 
in respect of future Plan achemes. The Memoran* 
dum is reported to have made the following points: 

1. It examines the current food situation in 
the country, especially in the perspective of the 
aonal system, statutory rationing and an uUimate 
move towards monopoly procurement if the situa* 
tion does not turn for the better. It is sug* 
gested (hat the Government must acquire a com* 
manding position in the marketing of foodgrains 
and rapidly expand monopoly procurement to en* 
sure stabiUly of food prices. It may not be pos¬ 
sible, the Memorandum is reported to have under¬ 
lined, to eliminate the present tonal system in view 
of the continuing crisis, but a more realistic and 
long-term national food policy is an urgent need 
of the moment. Rice prices which bad come 
down by very nearly 10 per cent between October 
and January last and wheat prices by 12 per cent 
between January and early May, have again been 
Steeply rising. 

2. The Memorandum details the steps that 
have been taken to deal with the increasing infla* 
tionary pressures in the economy, both In respect 
of unearthing uncccouftied money, as also to re¬ 
gulate bank credits, but suggests that even more 
atringent measures will have to be devised with a 
view to successfully containing the inflationary 
pressures and to check the acclerating rise of prices. 

3. The Memorandum further suggests that 
the size of the Fourth Plan should be based on a 
reaUslic assessmenl (emphasis ours) of tbe avail¬ 
able resources and those which the Centre and 
Slates may jointly agree in advance to raise addi¬ 
tionally. 

4b The Memorandum points oul that In view 
of the high monetary demand generated by the in* 
creasing defence and development expenditure, 
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there ia no scope at all for deficit financing and 
the aim should be to restore bohfice to the budge* 
(emphasis, again, our ovm) this year by a most 
stringent scrutiny of expenditures, additional re¬ 
source mobilualJOD and reinforcing the machinery 
for tax collecUoD. 

5. The Memorandum says that while budget¬ 
ary measures are important, it is also necessary 
to keep the over-all credit situation under cons¬ 
tant review. Money supply, during 1963-64 ex¬ 
panded by a net 13 per cent and, although it 
fell- to aome 9 per cent in the following year, it 
has again since been rising. 

6. Referring to the foreign exchange situa¬ 
tion, the Memorandum underlines that on 
account of Ihe critical foreign exchange situation 
in the country a considerable part of the new 
capacity created in the past few years remained 
unutilised for lack of maintenance imports which, 
although it was somewhat mitigated by aid from 
friendly countries, it was clear that our industries 
could not expect to run In full progressive in¬ 
crease in export earnings. This aspect of the 
MtuatioQ has been acquiring increasing import¬ 
ance on account of the steadily increasing bur¬ 
dens of debt-servicing charges. Tlie Memoran¬ 
dum, therefore, suggests that the time has come 
when it has become extremely urgent to shape 
India’s economic Plans in such a manner as to 
reduce their foreign exchange contents to an 
absolute and irreducible minimum. India has 
been facing difficulties on foreign exchange ever 
since the beginning of the Second Plan which has 
now aasufoed critical levels. Faced with the ex¬ 
tremely low level of foreign exchange reserves, 
which leaves little scope for raanouverings, rising 
imports and exports remaining more or less sta¬ 
tic at a moderate level, the launching of Ihe 
Fourth Plan will inevitably have to be done in 
an environment of rigid discipline in foreign ex¬ 
change spendings. 

7. As far as the price rituation is concern¬ 
ed, tbe general index of wholesale prices had 
reached the all-time peak of 161 in January this 
year. Although the price level fell by aome fif¬ 
teen points until the middle of March lari, prices 
have again been rbing at an accelerated tempo. 

8. On the qoeslion of prices and wages, 
the Meomrandum Mya that while alepa have been 
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Uken to control inilttioD, very little 
Atlenpt hu been nude to evolve ■ co^>rdinaled 
wagee, proiiu and .income policy. Increaae in 
wagea without a correepooding incretae in pro¬ 
ductivity ineviUbly puihes pricea upwarda to the 
detriment of both the producer and the conaum* 
er. ]f theie ia a case for granting an increase, 
it ahould be done in auch a way that it dues not 
impoae a preaaure on demand. Wherever poa- 
aible, retiefa ahould be given in the form of 
better retirement benefita, or savings certificates 
etc., which will help a family to plan its pros¬ 
perity over a peri<^ instead of adding to the 
current inflated demand. 

9. The most important ,part, the Memo- 
ranudm avers, of an incomes policy ia to ensure 
that support prices for agricultural commodities 
do not }>ecome an 'Vngme of infloiioH,'* 

The Memorandum has also listed some other 
necessary measures which it is considered desir¬ 
able and necessary for dealing with tbe current 
economic situation in the country, especially in 
its inflationary aspects. 

Although the Memorandum docs not seem to 
say so in so many words, the primary implka- 
lions of its theses would seem to be that in tbe 
present circumstances of the nalional economy 
with, on the one side, its overwhelming empha¬ 
sis on inflationary soun:es of finance and, on the 
other, on a corresponding measure of inflationary 
pressures on the price structure, conditions arc 
nut very propitious for the launching of the 
Fourth Plan in the shape and size in which it has 
been formulated by the Planning Conunission 
and which, with certain reservations, have been 
generally accepted Ly the Party and the Govern¬ 
ment as the very minimum requisite for the neces¬ 
sary progress towards a stage of take-off in the 
measuraMe future. Coming as this Memoran¬ 
dum did at the present juncture, tt is read by 
many keen eduervers as not merely a statement 
of the economic faiths of the Union Finance 
Minister but also an inslrumenl of political lever¬ 
age (or his position in the Cabinet. Such a view o( 
the impications of the Memorandum would be 
likely to bring the Finance Minister sharply in 
conflict with some of his Cabinet colleagues as 
also with other Government and Party* agencies 
in the country. 

Read together with his earlier broadcast on 
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the subject, tbe Note is regarded by some as soma 
sort of a notice both to the World Bank and 
other international agencies that T.T.K. would - 
be glad to s^tle for a significantly attenuated 
Fourth Plan size, rather than agree to the terms 
and conditiuns for a larger and more liberal 
Fourth Plan foreign aid. 

So far as his Cabinet colleagues are con¬ 
cerned, Mr. Krishnamachari's Note would be 
likely to being him into sharp cleavage with, first 
uf all, tbe Union Food Minister who, instead of 
wishing to pursue his earlier scheme lor monopoly 
procurement and increasing physical and price 
control devices, appetrs to have been increas¬ 
ingly reverting to a position of virtual subservi¬ 
ence to the trade. Although Mr. Subramanium 
holds that he is as anxious and ai keen as Mr. 
Ktishnamachari to stabilise prices, he seems to 
have been increasingly realising that compulsion 
is unworkable in a climate of shortage, both 
immediate and prospectve; a matter which has 
recently been brought into sharp focus over the 
controversy arising out of the Maharashtra 
Government's jowar procurement scheme. 

There are two obvious aspect of the matter 
so far as this is concerned. In tbe first instance, 
in the event of deciding for a compulsive device 
for stabilising food prices and maintaining sup¬ 
plies—a decision which was actually taken at the 
height of the last year's food crisis in the coun¬ 
try—the State Covemmciits, except for some of 
the deficit states, would not be likely to conform 
lu die Centre's wishes in this behalf. But even 
most of the deficit States do not seem keen on 
accepting such a proposition on the supposed 
ground that they cannot be quite sure that 
the Centre would be willing or able to shoulder 
the responsibilities of maintaining supplies ^ « 
tbeir States lu uphold such a decision. Another 
very cogent reason for tbe States' unwillingness 
to endorse the Centre's earlier decision to en¬ 
force total procurement and impose physical and 
price controls may be that wih the general elec¬ 
tions barely two years away, the States who will 
generally have to bear the principal Front of 
both o^antaiDg and financing the elections, are 
rmt any too keen to create a situation which is 
likely to affect the interests of the trade who, by 
and large, contribute tbe major share of dig 
electjoo funds to the Fatty. Secondly, oost'.^ 
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States feel, and it Is only realistic to do so, that 
they simply have not the administraltve machi* 
fiery to work a wholesome, foolproof and effi¬ 
cient system of monopoly procurement and con¬ 
trols. 

In the result, the situation as it has been 
developing over the past one month since the 
onset of the lean sason in rice, is already threat¬ 
ening to once again lead to a crisis in the supply 
and prices of foodgrains of, perhaps, an even 
worse magnitude than vrilh which the country 
was faced in 1903-64. This is obviously due to 
pressures created hy deliberately engineered 
devices hy the interested parties in the process 
with which the Governmenl, in spite of all tbeir 
claims to the contrary are either powerleaa to 
deal or to which they prefer to remain mdiffet- 
ent with deliberate intent. 

It must be realised that the private sector 
has ever been dominant in the food grains trade 
in the country. The Government have no means 
of curbing the profiteering and anti-social 
activities of the trade under the present system 
of what may be described as the introduction of 
a Tn^Tcd economy in the food grains aector of 
the country's trade. With several hundred million 
sources of supply, so far as internal production of 
food grains is concerned, and import incidences 
covering barely 5 per cent of the total available 
supply, any kind of curb on the activities of the 
trade would be Inconceivable so long aa the 
Governmenl are not able to decide and reinforce 
tbeir decision by the creation of the necessary 
machinery fc»r wholesale and total procurement 
by Governmenl agencies or, in other worda, a 
complete take over of the food grains trade under 
the public sector. Mincing measures such as the 
Food Grains Corporation of India would be 
worse than useless to deal with a situation of the 
overt nuances with which the Government should 
have been quite familiar by now. On tbe contrary 
what they actually appear to have been doing 
has been to surrender whatever little initiabve 
they might have seised under preessure of a 
crisis last year, leaving the consumer and the 
country entirely at the mercy of the profiteer at 
all stages of distribution of food grains to the 
coositnar. 

What would appear to be rather faluoualy 
cuniuDg in this connection is that the present 
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■ttitudea of the Union Food Minist^—they can 
hardly he given tbe name of thinking—is being 
justified on tbe ground that since large producers 
of foodgriir»s are with-holding supplies to the 
market with a view to reaping a larger incidence 
of profits, it would be inimical to the GovemmenI'a 
agricultural policy of providing incentives to the 
sur^us agricultural producer, to impose compul¬ 
sive edicts to curb their independent initiative. 
Tits is a most specious argument for less than 
10 per cent of the country's agricultural pro¬ 
ducers produce a surplus harvest, some 40 per 
cent are juat subsislencr farmers and very nearly 
50 per cent can only produce enough to cover 
ibeir own consumption for barely half a year. 
Bui to this question we hope to revert in a more 
appropriate context. 

But to return to Mr. Krishnamachari's 
Memorandum, it u almost inevitable that apart 
from some of his Cabinet collecgues, his note is 
not likely to prove very popular also within the 
Party enclaves. What this note would seem to 
virtually amount to is that the I'ourtli Han should 
conform to the available resources ami additional 
taxation incidences that it might be possible for 
the Centre and the States together to 
generate without recourse to such forms of taxa¬ 
tion as would be likely to hsve an Inflatlonsry 
impact on the price slruclurc. So fur as the 
foreign exchange contenls of the Plan is concern¬ 
ed, reading between the lines what ihe Uiiiuri 
Finance Minister would seem to have been 
advising, is that bringing lo bear ihr maximum 
iocidence of import substitution on the one hand 
and export promotion on the other, any net 
foreign exchange earnings that may emerge as a 
result should mainly condition our foreign 
exchange outlay on tbe Fourth Plan. Acceptance 
of such a view of the matter would certainly be 
bound to slow down tbe rale of development in 
ibe immediate future* and to that extent 
the Party would be losing a most valuable propa¬ 
ganda counter at the next general elections. But 
from tbe road of no-return which Planning would 
appear lo have been following, this may, perhaps, 
be the only way to retrieve, to whatever extent 
poaaible,* an otberwiae irretreivable aituation. But 
ihia we have already diacuiaed at some consider¬ 
able length in tbe preceding note. 



WILLIAM MOTOUGALL'S ANALYSIS OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 

PRANAB KIMAR DE, m.a. 


If you visit a rrpuled rmnlal hospital, you wUJ 
most probably be surprimi to find a |ieculiar i\at^ 
of patients wh<i, when asked ajiy simple question, 
will offer you u vacant look and a muaninglew' 
iacr. If yuur curiosity is a(;pTavate<l by the sor* 
rowful picture of these* unfortunate creatures ami 
if you approach menial doctors for further in* 
formstion, they will pive you lo understand that 
the disease which these patients suffer fron* is the 
most acute form of psychosis known as Drinentis 
IVaecQX or Schizophrenia. 

The word **IX*mciilia" peneraliy means ac<|uir* 
ed mental deficiency. The |>aiients who suffer 
from dementia oripnatly posseartnl a normal and 
healthy mind. Imt this has undergone a priH’n« ul 
ilw.ay . The prototype of this proi c^s is to In 
foumi in the gradual failure of intellipencc hi rijic 
old age. 

**La»t Scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful lii^lory. 

is second childishness and mere oldiviun, 

^uiis teeth, sans eyes, sans I arte. sau» 

everything 

This is known as wniJe Uemeniia. 

Hut fij the (osc of "Emotional I lenient ia**, the 
patient loses all interest in life ; rxpre^ses no 
desires or ambitions and sits from day to day in 
the same corner, ineu and lethargic. 

Mcctning und Symptonu o/ 5c/uzophrenuf 

Schizophrenia is the most disastrous form of 
psycbogenelic disorder, fiut it is very difficult to 
define schizophrenia. There is no unanituily 
among psychologists and medical men on the 
question whether it is one disease or a group ol 
diseases, or a system of bad habits. The main 
features of Schizophrenia ore 

Uflcoopcrativencss, hallucinationt * (especially 
of hearing and eighth incoherent associations, 
poor judgment, deterioration of feeling and emo- 


lion with an apparent apathy, disorder in the pro* 
cehs of thought, etc. All these symptoms may* 
nut be siinultancousi) present in every case ol 
Schizophrenia. But one feature is generally found 
lo Iw t*omm«»i to all Scldzojdirenit! patients, 
naioHy, 'emotional apathy and indifference.** 
Some of the |>atifrits seeiu extremely apathetic, 
while otlier** «how much emotional excitement 
ond even thr.* seemingly aiuthctic })alicnls some* 
tiuws break out with violent emotional outbursts. 

Schiz<^hrenin may l>e aptly described as a 
dream nUU*. a prolmigcii halbwaklng dream, 
'fhe .Sibi24i|>hr<*nir j>aticnt interprets all sense ex* 
l»erb'ni*es in fenint of the imaginative preoccupa* 
Uuiis of the moment. 

h .ScA/;opArc^ curabtt ? 

Some aulboritief^ are uf the opinion that the 
disorder is primarily an organic, degenerative 
diseosN* and is ef^senl lolly Incurable. W. 
McDou^jall. however, does lurt belong lo this 
group. 

Some Olivers hold tlnit some at least of the 
cu.*i<s can be cured, if skilfully dealt with at an 
early stag**. The great champiims of the Psycho- 
Analytic S(*hool have lervl their support lo ibU 
opinion. MrDuugall dot's not accept this point 
of view in fo^o. 

Again, some cases of Schizophrenia are 

fnuiui to dv'vclop in the absents uf any adwrse^ 
t*irrumstam*es. These cases are Ivelieved to Ik* deriv* 
ed from a degenerative change due to a congenital 
defect of constitultoii. But certain oilier cases of 
(his disorder seem to be produced by pridonged 
struggle with adverse rircumstances. These cases 

can Ur cured by skilful irealmcm. 

Cases of Schisophrsnia :—The following two 
ra>es of Schizophrenia arrangevl in order of 
increasing severity will help to bring out the 
tiature of this mylterious malady. 

Dr. Milton Harrington has reported 

ibis case: 
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A young man **rather suddenly*’ became 
moody ond depresaed, and gave up work to spend 
bis time In bed or lounging about the bouse. He 
indulged in violent outbursts, during which be 
talked Incoherently and behaved in an irrational 
manner; bis condition finally becoming so 
serious that it was necessary to cominit him to a 
hospital. 

Close investigation of this case revealed that 
the young man was the youngest oi a large 
family and was taught to avoid difficultiea 
rather than face and overcome them. But this 
man was ambitious. Sometime before the break¬ 
down, this young man was promoted from an 
inferior post to one of considerbale responsibility 
demanding more ability than he possessed. Con* 
sequently the affairs of which he was in charge 
bad fallen into disorder. His vanity prevented 
him from seeking help from others and he became 
’’more anxious and depressed.** Conditions gradu* 
ally worsened and the young man resigned from 
his post and went home to hide himself. After 
some few weeks of this life, his condition worsened 
further and he began to exhibit emotional 
outbursts. This was just a device to convince 
his relatives that he was really sick and needed 
rest. But this made matters worse and he was 
admitted in a mental hospital where he gradually 
improved an<l was dischorged after six weeks. 

Case—(2) The second rase is more severe. 

A young man oged twenty-three years was 
admitted 1 o a menUii hospital as a case of 
Schiaophrenia of the Katatomic type. 

This young inati was over-indulged by a fond 
widowed mother and was timid, indolent and 
yielding before all difficulties. He was un¬ 
successful in all the jobs that he took and very 
often indulged in drinking and sdf-abuac. 

Two years before he became a victim of 
Schizophrenia, be was engaged in a prolonged 
flirtation with a young married woman who was 
a friend of the family. This affair constantly 
provoked bis sexual impulse and made him almost 
mad with sexual temptations. But as be was 
mentally very weak, he strongly repressed his 
impulse for fear of consequences. He was 
terribly afraid that he might be accused of having 
raped the woman. This drtaH made him restless, 
quarrelsome and fearful. Sometime later bis 
fear of being accused arose in connection with 


other women. Ihree weeks before admia^on to 
mental hospital, beb began to bear imagmary 
voices which accused him of rape, and clearly 
pointed out his wretched condition. Five days 
before admission, he refused to speak, to taka 
food and beld his urine as long as pOMible. 

He remained in this condition for eight 
months. After eight months he improved a 
little and amiled when spoken to, but still 
refused to apeak. Later, this young man said 
that while he lay in bed indifferent and dumb, 
he was keenly alert and noticed everything 
around him. During the first few months, he 
continued to hear voices. These voices con¬ 
demned him as a wretched creature who had 
before him nothing but all enveloping darkness. 
He also said later that he was so much over¬ 
powered with fear that he was afraid even to 
move, eat or urinate. He suffered from the idea 
ibat he might lose control of himself and 
commit a sexual assault upon some woman. 

W. McDougall thinks that this patient, a 
poor victim of “Emotional Demeulla** was 
dominated by the conflicting impulses of sex and 
of fear. There was also the unsstufaclory work¬ 
ing of the sentiment of self-regard, indicated by 
the habitual shame, secrecy and yelding before 
all difficulties. 

The chief syreploms of the second patient 
are: lack of interest in other persons, emotional 
apathy, dullness and indifference, hallucinations 
of hearing etc. But, what are these due to ? 
McDougall thinks that this is due to the conflict 
of two dominant impulses—the impulses of sex 
and of fear. This mental cxinflict gave rise to 
perpetual preoccupation with self and lack 
of interest in other persons. All the available 
meDtal energy of the patient is absorbed in the 
construction of pleasant phantasies. The patient 
has lost all interest in life and is terribly afraid 
Ibis is why the patient has refused to 
speak and to move. The negativism 
of the patient is simply a manifestation of the 
incapacity to lake judicious demsion. The 
Schisophrenic’s sentiment of self-regard being 
in tbe deadlock of impulses, cannot lake quick 
decisions. 

“But, with the continnance month after 
month of this self-sbioibed brooding which never 
finds free ontwsrd expression in eflective action, 
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but revolves elwtys in the circle of incomplete 
inward activity, the mental powers in general 
atrophy, the life of rich fantasy gives place to an 
increasing dementia, until the patient ‘ glimmeis 
dimly In corner of the asylum, diill*witled as a 
cow'* (W. McDougallj. 

Liability to Schizophrenia 

Dot the question still remains what type of 
men aie particularly llahle to Scbiaophrenia? W. 
McDougall seems to accept the anal) sis of 
Kretschmer. According to Kretschmer, Schiso- 
phrenia is a disorder to which pei -ons of the 
Schisophymic or schizoid type aie particularly 
liable, peisons of the schUothmic iypL are 
fbaraclcrtshed by a lendenc) to a life inside self, 
to the construction of a narrowly dehned indi¬ 
vidual lone, oj an inner world of di earns against 
things as they really ore. of an Q]ipo«iiion id 
*r and the 'world*. A tendency to a sensilUe 
withdrawal follows. Among the>i* are 
to be found eccentrics. eguUts. idlers a» well as 
idcall^th hostile to the world. 

The Shizoid ()|ie thus ((^rrespomls to 
Jungs Tnlroverled* hpe. though llie two aie not 
exactly alile. Jung believes that Shizophrenin 
is morel) an excessive degree of introversion. 
But. as McDougall points out. **lhere are maiLed) 
introverted men who are not v'hizoid. i.e.. are 
not pi one \o bchizojdirenic disorder, though they 


are liable to Neurasthenia.’* A simple iutrovart 
may succeed in malntalnixig sympathetic relationa 
with bis fellow leings. But the ego-ceniric 
inUoveil, who is the schizoid, does not know 
humour and is tlieiefore peculiarly liable to this 
tUngeious p^)vhogelletlc disorder. 

William McDougall, however, thinks that 
excessive iutiovcr-iou is 'nut alone suftL*ieiit for 
explaining Schizophrenia, it involves intolerable 
mental conflict and complete Indifference. This 
indiflerence or iriespoasiveness of the SchUo* 
l»hienic mind distinguishes Schizophrenia from 
Neurasthenia. Hysteria and Manic Depressive 
psychosis. 

William McDougall ’‘acc'cpls** the dlstinc- 
tiuii« drawn between llysletia and Schizophrenia 
by Prof. Blenicr and Piuf. Kraejielia. Prof. 
Blcnler, for example, thinka that hysteria involves 
diMociation snd MhUophrenia characterised 
h) strong reprcs^oii. Bui 'the effective splitt¬ 
ings. which tan be <umparable to those of 
hysteria, aie nuue lawless. w<lI^e determined, 
more massive, and llieri again not nr puie and 
^haip as III hysteria, so that the worst contra- 
Jhlions tan actuallv exist together. The Sehizo- 
phionk p«)che is inhnitelv rooie split than the 
hysteik**. 

McDuugall add- that the "splitting** are not 
an expression of dissociation, fhev are the 
exprebsion of **ilie essential integration of the 
w’hole system of mental function-.** 


—0— 
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A NEW APPROACH TO IRRIGATION AND POWER 

W. RABHAKRISHNA 


In Indi6, rivers have had a powerful 
ijifluence on national and local life. Success^ 
lul agriculture in most parts of the country 
is not possible without the use of river 
waters. The large land resources of India 
cannot be put to use to productive utilization 
without a simultaneous development and 
use of the water resources. In fact» an 
Integrated development of the land and 
water resources of India is of paramount 
importance to the aountry*^ economy. 

Under certain favourable conditions, 
river waters provide a cheap source of 
power either directly or through the gene- 
lotion of hydro-electric power. In Indki, 
with oil and coal deposits conhned to cer* 
tain parts of the country, hydro-electric 
power has an important pert in her 
development. 

Irrigation is the life blood of Indian 
agriculture : unreliable rainfall and inade¬ 
quate water supply have been major causes 
of India's scanty harvests, crop failures and. 
In the past, of famine. Realising the import¬ 
ance of irrigation and power in our economy 
the Five Year Plans launched an era of 
project construction. 

i 

Need for Inter-State Co-operatioo 

In the traditional conception of consti¬ 
tutional government the national or federal 
government has no direct concern with the 
local or regional governments. Even In a 
classic federal state like the U.S.A., in« 
creasing participation of Federal Govern¬ 
ment in local affairs has. been recognised. 
Tills is inevitable since through the mass- 
media of communications the whole world 


is knit together. Modem wars are very 
costly. The defence of the country entirely 
lies on the shoulders of the Federal Govem- 
TnfinX. This requires increasing co-opera¬ 
tion between the Central Government and 
the various State Governments. 

Whether constitutionally provided or 
not in the interests of the nation, tho 
Federal Government is assuming a vital 
role even in matters which fall directly in 
the state jurisdiction. This is a welcome 
feature but at the same time we arc aware 
of the criticisms levelled against this move ; 
that it leads to over-centralisation, red- 
tapism and, finally, is making the Stotns 
less-autonomous. It is a well-known fact 
that in all Federal countries the States or 
Regional Governments have innumerable 
responsibilities and limited resources, while 
the Federal Government has large revenues 
and less functions. In order to discharge 
the manifold functions stated in list II of 
our Constitution, increasing co-operation 
between the Central Government and State 
Governments are the paramount need of 
the hour. The Central and State Govern¬ 
ments are not rivals but comrades sailing 
towards a common goal. Hence efficiently 
administering the country is the criterion 
and not who is holding more or less 
power. 

More so in a field like Irrigation and 
Power, the co-uperation between the Vnion 
and States has become an urgent necessity. 
The disputes between various State Govern¬ 
ments can only be resolved by the timely 
intervention of the Central Government. 
Our major rivers are above linguistic and 




jurltdlctioni. The cetchment erea 
of ^ river will be in one State, irrigate an* 
other, and reach the sea through some other 
State. A river that hows through several 
states, otherwise called an inter*ftate river, 
presents a federal problem. Allocation of 
water and power from such a river may be 
determined by an inter*stete pact but here 
also as a conciliator the Union Government 
steps in. This is why the National Plann¬ 
ing Committee recommended that "as prob* 
lems of governmental relations arise in 
negotiating agreements for the execution 
of the works, in apportioning costs, etc., 
river training must be regarded as a federal 
subject end not left to Individual states." 

The total cost of irrigation and power 
projects included in the First Five Year Plan 
was about Rs. 970 crores of which irrigation 
accounted for about Bs. 620 crores. Addi¬ 
tions and revised estimates brought the 
figure to nearly Rs. 720 crores of which 
Rs. 340 chores were spent and the balance 
carried over to the Second and Third Plans. 
The total cost of new irrigation projects in* 
eluded in the Second Plan was about 
Bs. 360 crores of which 172 crores were to 
be spent during the Second Plan, the 
balance being required in the Third and 
subsequent Plans. 

About 70 per cent of the total expendi* 
ture in the First Plan and about 65 per cent 
in the Second Plan relates to the matters 
which have been exclusively assigned to the 
States, like education, health, forests, agri¬ 
culture, irrigation, electricity etc. 

Thus expenditure on major projects is 
now largely met by financial assistance from 
the Centre. The Central Government is 
directly interested in the efficient and eco* 
n<miical execution of the projects. The 
Second Plan says that ^‘in view of the large 
programmes of Irrigation and Power deve¬ 
lopment required all over the country and 
the urgency of special attention for back¬ 
ward regions, the Central and State Gov- 
enunents should work in close po-opention 
10 
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in the execution and develc^ment ot 
tant Irrigatim and Power Projects." It is 
enentiai that engineers should be recruited 
and trained on a common basis and that 
they should have uniform standards of effi- * 
ciency and feeling of belonging to common 
and important cadres. The State-Reorgani¬ 
sation Commission have also recommended 
the need for the constitution of on AU- 
Indk Service of Engineers. The Planning 
Commission recommended that th^ States 
should co-operate with the Central Govern¬ 
ment in establishing such an organisation as 
early as possible. 

Integrated Development 

As indicated earlier, the rivers present 
an inter-state problem. It is, therefore, 
necessary to view the development as e 
whole. It is necessary sometimes to deve¬ 
lop simultaneously irrigation, power, navi¬ 
gation, flood control etc., to be utilised to 
the maximum extent. At present, the 
States are responsible for the development 
of irrigation and electricity. A river basin 
scheme may extend over two or more 
states. Electricity may be generated in one 
State and supplied to another. In such a 
case each State examinos the question from 
its own point of view, delaying agreements 
because certain other States cannot agree. 

Sometimes projects are given up be¬ 
cause there is no agreement regarding allo¬ 
cation of costs between two States. Agiin,^ 
the projects are not taken up because the 
States cannot raise Urge funds. The con¬ 
troversy on Tungabhadra which lasted more 
than forty years well^Uustrated the neces- 
sitj- of harmonious inter-State reUtiona 
which the Centre should strive to bring 
about. 

MadUnery to Solve Problems 

For achievement of optimum benefits, 
development schemes of different statei 
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have to be closely co-ordinated. Water 
fltored in reaervoirs in one State may be 
used with advantage for irrigation in ad* 
joining States. Similarly, power available 
in one State may be distributed to other 
States. In certain cases it may be useful, 
to divert waters from one basin to another 
for the benefit of the region as a whole. 

Co-operation between States is essen¬ 
tial for investigations, allocation of waters 
and sharing of costs. Differences often 
arise between states in regard to the sharing 
of costs and benefits of such schemes. In 
order to resolve such difficulties the Gov¬ 
ernment of India had enacted two statutes 
namely. River Boards Act, 1956 and Inter- 
State Water Disputes Act, 1955. 

The first Act would enable the Govern¬ 
ment of India to constitute Boards for 
different inter-State rivers in consultation 
with the States concerned. The Second 
Act provides for the constitution of tribu* 
nals with the necessary authority for the 
adjudication of disputes between two or 
more States in respect of river valley pro¬ 
jects and their benefits. 

For the successful implementation of 
Power development programmes it is neces¬ 
sary to ensure an orderly development of 
regional inter-State Grid which may be 
inter-connected to form an all-India grid. 
The Centra] Water and Power Commission 
have undertaken studies in regard to plan- 
of regional grids in close co-ordination 
with the various State Electricity Boards. 

The following inter-State grids are 
proposed to be established during the Third 
Plan Period, (i) Southern Grid—inter¬ 
linking the States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Uysore, Madras, and Kerala; (ii) Gujarat. 
Maharashtra ; (iii) Punjab, Delhi, Uttar Pra¬ 
desh and (iv) Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Ftadesh. final aim *is a systematic 

davalopment of regional grids whi^ could 
'^eventually be inter-connected to form an 


all-India grid as part of the power d^lop- 
ment programme. 

It is essential that when the Govern¬ 
ment launched upon gigantic programmes 
Jike Bhakra, Nagarjun Sagar, Chambal, 
Tungabhadra etc., proper criteria should be, 
laid down for selecting the projects. 
In a welfare state the ** Benefit-Cost” 
ai^roach cannot be the proper criterion. 
Ihe financial productivity test should be 
replaced by a broad, comprehensive yard¬ 
stick. ”When India has declared herself a 
welfare State, when the public sector is 
steadily expanding and taxes of the Gov¬ 
ernment are taken with a view to establish¬ 
ing a socialist pattern of society, it is sur¬ 
prising that the narrower view point as re¬ 
gards investment criteria for irrigation has 
not been given up.'*’ Decisions are being 
taken on ad hac basis. A comprehensive, 
broad policy regarding allocation of priori¬ 
ties, has not so far been evolved. There is 
an imperative need for such a policy in view 
of the various developmental programmes 
contemplated by our Government. "The 
investment criteria for irrigation should, 
therefore, be sufficiently broad to take 
into account also the fact of the increase in 
national income, the built-in-stability of 
the economy and the progressiveness im¬ 
parted to the economy by such projects. 

The recent Krishna-Godavari conflict 
between Andhra Pradesh. Mysore, and 
Maharashtra could have been avoided had 
there been a central authority contemplat¬ 
ed by the River Boards Act, 1956. The 
Gulhati Commission in unmistakable terms 
recommended the setting up of such a Board 
at an early date. The State-wise approach 
to the inter-State rivers is a great blunder. 
Unless and until a basin-wiae programme 
is drawn and the central authority is given 

1. ^NCAER for fixation of Water 

rotas and Mleciom of Irri/tation Frojects*\ 
?. 29. ' 

2. Ibid., p. 29. 


tb* poorer to implenUm them, t&tegreted 
dOM&lhpment of the water end power re> 
sources cannot be expected. 

Finally, it may be said that great ad- 
vantages accrue to the nation from control 
over water and power resources. Investment 
for control over water resources imparts 
stability in an inherently unstable industry, 
namely agriculture. Seventy per cent of the 
Indian population, out of eighty per cent who 
live in villages depend on agriculture. An 
assured supply of water is, therefore, 


essential. In fact, it is the sine qua non 
of the economic development of our. 
country. A properly devised water and 
power policy would contribute to stability 
and expansion of our industries. Higher In* 
vestment in irrigation and power amounts 
to top priority of the two strategic and vital 
industries namely egricultune and industry. 
Thus through a proper investment criteria 
the static, stagnant economy may be trans¬ 
formed into a dynamic, self*genereting and 
self-sustaining economy. 


Some Features of 

*‘The Modem Review’' 


Wo sold above that vwy few Indian newspapers 

notice Indian periodicals and that some of tboao which do, 
ignore tbo oxietence of The Modem Re vet w’. Those, again» 
which notice The Modem Review’ ignore two of its fcatorePp 
namelj, its editorial notes, reguJarlj contributed to its pages 
by the editor month after month during tho last tbirty*onc 
years and eight months, and its iilostrationa 

Regarding the editorial notes it would not be proper for us 
to say anything. If wo mention them at all, it is not because 
wo have any exaggerated idea of tbrir value, bat because they 
are perhaps a disrinctive featorc of The Modem Review’ 
alone among Indian monthlies. 

As regards the illustrations, wo arc not under any delusion 
in relation to their equality. Nevortholcss a few facts may be 
mentioned. 

So for as our knowledge goes The Modern Review' is the 
only English monthly in India which publishes every month a 
reproducdoii in colours of eome original paiuttog. We suy 
nothing as regards the quality either of the reproductions or of 
the printiDg themselves But it is a fact that we sometiioes 
receive requests for reprinta or for the blocks of some of these 
from some Indian editors outside Bengal. What is of greater 
sigaideaDce, some of the artists whose paintings we have 
reproduced have received reqneets from the oflice of a famons 
American illustrated monthly for some of their works. Our 
readers may also be interested to learn that one of our readers 
in Brazil, who is not a native of India, asked us to name some 
of our artisto who may be able to supply, him with the design 
for his seal with an Indian philosophical motto. 



Our blick aod white illiietrations, too* heve Dot gone 
UDDOticed ebroftd. To meotioD e few facte : We bad to eopply 
to a famous American illuetrsted iDontUj, at its request, 
pbotographs of Jawabarlal Kebra’e reception in Baiabaur, 
Calcutta, and of bis ioterriew with Rabindranath Tagore at 
SanUniketaD, pnbliahed in our )ouroal. The same monthly 
cabled to ue for a copy of Satyendranatb Bui’h portrait of 
Mahatma Gandhi pnblished in our jooroal in May. An 
AmericaQ News Serricc also asked for a copy of thii photo¬ 
graph. Rabindranath Tagore's portrait in onrlait June number 
was reproduced from a photograph by S. Sabn which bed 
been awarded the first prize tn an Interuational Photograph 
Competition in Londoo. 

Another fact nay be mentioned here. 'Tho Modem Review' 
supplies a fairly larger quantity and a greater variety of original 
contribution H than any other Boglish monthly published in 
India. But as those very few newspapers which noUce The 
Modern Review* devote to its notice general/ the same 
amount of space as they devote to the ootiees of other 
periodicalsi they thus uolutentiodally lead their readers to 
infer either that our journal contains no more reading thao 
other monthlies, or that, except the few articles mentioned in 
these newspaper notices, the other contents of our monthly arc 
entirely unworthy of notice. 

( RamaDanda Chatter] ec in T/tr Retittv, 

Sept, 1938. Pp. 269-290 ) 



Indian Periodicals 
and 

Indian Newspapers 


ladiaa newspapers coadocted in English do not generally 
take any notice of lodiAo peHodicaJs conducted in Eogfisb. 
That is not becanee the condoeton of newspapers dislike the 
periodicals, but perhaps becauee th^ think that notices of 
periodicals will not servo any osefal purpose or interest their 
readers. Whatever the cause, as our newspapers do not 
generally notice periodicals! wo have to place some facts about 
our monthly before onr readers. 

A very small number of our newspapers notice some 
Indian periodicals. Some of (hose very few Indian newspapers 
which notice some Indian periodicals Ignore the existence of 
'The Modern Review.’ 

There are tome Indian newspapers which reproduce entire 
articles from ’The Modem Review’, sometunes without any 
acknowledgment and sometimes with the name of our monthly 
printed in small type in the same line with the last sentence of 
the article, which readers may take to mean that that eeoUnce 
alone is taken from our journal t 

A certain daily of Calcutta, which sometimes reproduced, 
on its loader page, our articles without any acknowlt'dg oetit, 
recently performed a remarkable feat. It repr(»d(iced ou its 
leader page on the 51 $t July Professor Dr. M.N. 8aha’s article 
CD Philosophy of IndustrialiMitioD'’ in our last (August) 

nuTuber which was published on the first Angiibt. It priiitctl 
the name of our monthly at the end of the article in small 
type. Subsequently some of its correspondents gave this daily 
the credit for publishing Dr. Saha’s article, and the daily, of 
course, did not say that the credit belonged to ^be Modern 
Review’ I 

• (Ramananda Chatterjee ia Tkt Modern Horkw, 

Sept,, im, P. 289) 



Students and Public Movements 


^ ‘Whfire th^re 'B&ride MAtAmn* thcro w victory. So tlie 

nrojarnohan Iii»titution hoH iUhkI Hrat ut the E'ltrance in the 

New i’rovMice aud eecoiid in the whole UniverMiy. It haa 

also obtained three Senior Scholarships ut the Pirst ArU and 

OTie HonourN at the B.A. The norobor of puhsos ut (h«: F.A. 

and Entrance arc exceptionally high.* 

"In August last wc read in the papers (he above telegram 

from IWiaal. It in woll-known that Itarisal hue been the 

centre of the Swa*let»hi-boye4)tt movement Nowhere haa it 

been ro aucceaaful as there, and flindeiitdi tenchera and 

profn^Bora have taken part in it. They Inive done most 

adiuirublc famine relief work. to<i. Ko» according to the ofKoial 

theory, Uarisa] Btudenta ought to have furetl the worst iu the 

(^uiveraitv ex ami nation a. ihit the verv reverac baa been the 
• • 

caac. What U the rea-un ? StudenU, tcachera and profossorft 
who jin? realiy patnotic, aa they are at ihirimih far from 
neglecting their proper duties, dtachargo Uierii more xealously 
than others, and at the same time do thrir duty to their 
countr) . Patriotiam of a giiiniiie character ie charucterised 
by u more rigortius selfnlisciplioe than can be produced by 
a thnuantid Hisley cirvniars or the etiiUborn bu ies of tho«<' 
circnlare godfathered by Messrs, dcntiings dt ('o , vm-Ltd.*' 

(Ramananda CJmtterjec in Th- .l/oder» Iftxtfw, 

Oct. lyOi. Tp. 3tt7-88) 



ranananda chatterjee 

A Tribute 


NIEAD a CHAUDHURI 


BamaD&Dda Cbatter}M lived and worked at 
bii baat in the great age of modem Bengali 
culture, wliich was roughly the epoch between 
1650 and 1920. Except for national indepen* 
dence all that he stood and fought for bad 
been accepted and achieved by the latter date. 
Had he lived only for fonr years more be 
would have seen iodepeodonce too, and with it 

of his age. 

TbuK hie work has to be appraised in its 
historical setting and for its historical import¬ 
ance, and it is only bis personality and spirit 
which baa a message for ns today. Fortunate¬ 
ly, bit living presence is not uecossory for 
recovering his personality. I worked for 6ve 
years on the editorial staff of Pt abon and The 
Modern Review and had opportnnities of 
oomiog into personal contact with hiiiL Bat 
my tribute to bio would not have been difle- 
rent if 1 had never known him. He was not a 
man who gave himself away in aocial relatione. 
He was shy and ill at ease with strangers, and 
so DO outsider could have bad mach abare in 
« his humanity, affection, and immour, which 
were reserved for the circle of hie intimates, 
I might say for his family only. In theee days, 
when a VArntricaim the stature, bulk, mao- 
nerUms, and poses of a statesman matter much 
more than hia ideas mod polici<w, Ramananda 
Chatterjes would have bad no Frees at all 
But he lived in an age when the voeatioD of 
a publicist mattered more than his talk, beha- 
vlonr, and acUng in company or public. 

Thus it happened that 1 came to know and 


the final cloaiog 


admire him from bis writings and work long 
before 1 saw him. My earlieat magazine read¬ 
ing wts f mdtp, edited by him. Then it was 
Prabnei, The Modern Review I did not read 
till I was out of school, but from that time I 
road it regularly. So it was these magazines 
which provided a fair portion of my lit 6 ra !7 
fare, which in its turn shaped my ideas and 
tastes. 

In those early days I was once going along 
Amherst Street, near the old Alms Houso, and 
snddcoly my brother who was with me nudged 
me and, poloring to an elderly mao who was 
walking before us, whispered, ^'Ramaoanda 
Chatterjee I was almost hushed into awe. 
He walked slowly, and his progression was 
jerky. We overtook him, and I hod a good 
look at him. If I had taken note only of his 
walking 1 would have called it awkward, but 
the ezprsesioo on his face cancelled till pbyai- 
oal impreasiona. I could easily Hse thst he 
was walking along without much awareness of 
what was around him, communing even in a 
street with himself. That impression of a 
self-sufficient inner life was never effaced, or 
even counteracted, by my personal contact 
with him. It was on the contrary deepened. 

What was that life 7 Relipon was cert¬ 
ainly an, essentiat element in it» But ihoagh 
curious about the varieties of religions exp^ 
rience I never arrived at any knowledge of his. 
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R« also did npl wnte s^nt religioo except in 
its looiel aspect, and he did not give me the 
impressioD of being infased wHh mystical 
exultation. What he revealed most was a 
rational and practical preoccopation with 
religion. But bis religious cooviodona and 
piety must have been deep, for he went to 
Brahmoism wbon to do so was to break with 
Hinduism and Hindu society, even though 
he came from a conaervativo Drabmin family 
and by embracing Brahmoism gave bis moU cr 
great pain. 

After religion it was bis countr)' which 
occupied the largest place in bis thoughts and 
emotions. To fact, his patriotism was perhaps 
tbc only passion in lus life. But ibis passion 
WAS neither sentimental nor elTcrvescent in the 
normal Bengali manner. It was a steady and 
suHtnined motive power in hia life, and not a 
sudden spurt of feeling which was likely to be 
eibausted by one participation in an agita¬ 
tion. 

This passion kept him pinned down to his 
writing and ruled out all other forms of politi¬ 
cal activity. Tiie routine of his life was 
monastic • Jjnhornrc est orare, to work is to 
pray, the motto of tlie monks was also hi^ 
motto. Uut this unremitting labour never 
turned out declamation or damage^*. His 
writing was not *hot stulT' by Bengali sfand- 
ard^. It was even cold. But that very difTc- 
rence made us aware of his quality. Though 
fond ot and given to effusion, those Bengalis 
who bad also the capacity to think, were more 
or less tired of froth aud effusion. So we 
came to have immenae admiration for Rama* 
nmnda Chatterjee'a factual manner. ''He gives 
facts and figures/' we used to say appreciati¬ 
vely. 

BU polidos certainly did not pursue the 
Bbakd Marga, not to speak of tlie brand of 
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that Maiga whose dependence was on the hhol 
aod kamtaft the drum and cymbal. Hia man* 
ner might be called tlic Jnaoa Marga, and 
even the Statistics ^farga. 

It was Liberalism, the European Liberali¬ 
sm of the nineteenth century, which infused 
hit argumentative manner with animation. The 
Liberalism was seen in bis social doctrines 
and preaching, and most emphatically in his 
attitude to the rights of women. There was 
00 greater well-wisher and champion of Indian 
womooliuod. His reaction from the traditional 
Hindu disrespect for women was so thorough 
tbit ) sometimes felt Huiuaed by bis readiness 
to publish pictures of any ludian woman who 
hid done sometijing besides oookiug, iu the 
features devoted to woDn*n iu Vraha^i and The 
Ixfrirn. 

One day, when a photograph arrived for 
this feature, which ho kept io his bands, I 
found the face so unprepossessing that to pro- 
vent Oie pnbUvatlon of this ombodlineiit of 
ugliness, 1 quietly throw it into the waste- 
paper basket. After a few dayn R.imananda 
Babu came to me with a very worried look, 
and said, '‘Do yon know if a photograph of so 
and so has arrived ? I e:^p^es^ly wired for if." 
It was, of course, near my feet, but unable to 
disclo^ the '<ui I bad committed, I replied 
that 1 recollected vaguely that something 
like that had , conic, but -that I would 
search among my paper:! and tell him 
later. After allowing time for this pretence 
to be convincing, I just picked out the photo¬ 
graph aud gave it to him in bis room. He 
smiled with pleasure, "Yea, that is the lady 
On account of this, we who no longer stood iu 
need of the championship of Indian womeu, 
thought his seal rather overdone. I used to 
say Irreverently, '‘Do you know the constitU’ 
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^Dal doctriut RaQutDftDda Baba boldfl ? It u 
that Woman can do no wrong.” 

Specific Seryicf 

His Bpecific aerrice to Bengali culture tod 
literature must now be mentioned. He wa8> 
of course, bound as the owner and editor of 
mAga^^ii^ei to draw as much talent to them as 
he could. But hie search for it was not con¬ 
fined to popular and pleasant writing. He 
looked for stgniUcant writing, and eFeo when 
such writing;* contained unpopular views he 
had the courage to publish them. I still 
remember the ribald comments on Oora that 
were published in the conservative magaztocs, 
and the scandal that the poblication of 
Arhalof/aiana gave rise to. Suresh Samajpati 
commented in SahityfTy "Babi Bebu is free to 
be Maeterlinck If be wants to be but he 
should leave Hinduism alone.” 

Not less remarkable was his resdiness to give 
encouragement to young and unknown writeia. 
In those days it was impossible for a young 
author, poet, novelist, or story-writer, to gain 
recognition except through the magazines. 
Rauiananda Babu was always ready to give 
thiH opcnlug to writers who had not establi* 
shed themselves. He published the stories of 
Prabhat Mukherji, and the novel Dihihy 
Nirupama Devi. It gives me great pleasure to 
pioiition that the very first story written by my 
friend Bibhati Danerji was published in 
I might add that my first appear- 
ance in print was in The Modern lUttuw, 
Another aspect of his adventurousness was 
seen in his conversion to and support for the 
new school o! paintiDg in Bengal and the older 
Indian paintings. Before he took up that 
cause he used to reproduce pictures in the 
European Academic style by such painters as 


Bavi Venna, Dburandhar, and others of the' 
same sekool. But when convinced of the 
geouinencss of the new style, he published the 
work of the Indian School continuously over 
decades. For a long time the only way in 
which the general public could form any idea 
of this school was by looking at the reproduce 
lions in the two magatincs. Ho incurred much 
ridicule by this championship. 

But, as 1 have said, the idea.** and doctrines, 
even the achievements of Bamansuda CHattcr- 
jee have passed into history. It may even be 
said that they have become time-barred for 
an epoch which is compleloly different from 
that in which he lived. \Vc are pun King through 
disturbing portents towards an age still to 
come, whose ideas and doctrines, if there arc 
to bo any, are still incho.ite. So the thing iu 
Raman an da Chatter] ce which is of practical 
significance today is his personality ; the typo 
of man who is the instrument of a social and 
cultural Unsformation. 

From this point of view, a speoiffc feature 
of bis poUrical and cultural outlook might bo 
singled oat for mention, was that, except 
for political iudcpendencc, he considered him¬ 
self at a Bengali, and had very little rospcct for 
the exiguous sad rarefied concept of 'Indian\ 
This was very realistic, for if oven today a 
mau wants to be a good Indian and a living 
Indian, he can be so, not by talking about 
being an Indian and nothiug else, but by being 
what he really is—that is, a Bengali, Hindus- 
taoi, Tamil, Bdaharasbtrian, Gujarati, or a com¬ 
parable * national/ and superimposing hie 
IndiannesB on this solid coat, which Is to be the 
concrete base of his pan-Indian projection. To 
be anything else, is to be a shadow, almost 
spectral, on the national plaae. 

Ramauaada ChtUerjee obviously felt this, 
and he* had no vexy great respect for tenuous 
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lodiannoMi He did not believe io Hindi m 
a possible pan'Indian language and ridiculed 
the Hindi crusade at timeei not sparing even 
Mahattnu QandhL If he felt any lodianoeas^ 
that come through his conscioueneas of being 
a Hindu. That was mhy in later )ife^ in spite 
of being a strict Diwhiao and a Brabmo from 
the age when no Drahmo admitted that he was 
a Hindu, he did not hesitate to describe himself 
as such, und ho even accepted the presidentship 
of the Hindu Muhasabba. He felt that true 
unity for India could be based ooly oo tbe 
lliiidu way of life, und not by setting up an 
India which had no living body. 

B'cm'suru .wo Faitu 

I come laHt of all to the general aspect 
of hiM personality, which fo iny thinking coo* 
tains the most positive lesson for us today. It 
is Ills olmractcr, with its r^trength and faith, lie 
novor forsook his ifkttrn/a, hU vocation, la 
the>c days when overyono is ready to give it 
up for the sake of oven paltry worldly prizes, 
his indillcroncc to every activity except his 
journalism, and hia dedication to the vocation 
of A publicist arc czanaples which put us to 
shame. 

Thn8<* who saw him in the days of his 


successes might have thought that this was 
only adherence to the profession iu which he 
had become prosperous. This could be assu* 
med only by those who were completely igno* 
rant of his early stru^les. He gave up the 
teaching profession to devote himself to pre- 
canons joumsUsm, left Allahabad and moved 
to Calcutta where he hod to restart life. Those 
years were bard for him. Ho himself told me 
one day of his experiences. He said that as 
he carried on through a particular year, the 
burden appeared to br* unbearable, and 
he decided Io bis mind that he would 
give it up after completing the year. But 
when the end of the year came, he added, he 
thought that aft<T having gone through so 
much anxiety and privation for years he might 
as well hold out another year and see what 
happened. I thought that it was like rowing 
ou iu a ]ife*boat from a wrecked ship in the 
hope of being picked up by a passing steamer. 
Fortunately, the steamer came. But that should 
not make us forget the faith nnd courage that 
kept him rowing. Only a mao with a true 
conception of success lu life could survive 
that struggle. For that 1 would forget all his 
writings and bis opinions, to contemplate only 
hia personality and say, Ecct hojno, 

(Xijtv, May 28, 1965) 




Indian Periodicals 


Rural/Urban Income Disparity 
and the Tax Structure 

AVrltiiig under t)te above Legend in tbc 
A. L 0. C. EeOffOuuc Review in iU iiaue dated 
July 1, 8bri Chittapriya Mukherjee of 

the Visva* Bhareti Univerbity baa sought to 
doiDonstrato with the help of officially publiahcd 
statistical data tltai tbo prevailing notion, 
sought to be broader si by the country’s ruling 
cotcric, thiit the rural sector of the country's 
households have been carrying a far nlendcrer 
pro})ortion <if the gross tax burdens, is entire¬ 
ly erroneous. The latest tcudcucy at the apex 
of the country’s admiDifitratiou appears to 
btive been to heap increasing burdens of 
taxation on the rural sectors so that corres* 
ponding in<*asures of tax reliefs as iocentives 
may be provided to the urban and more affluent 
‘^seotioDS of the community on the pretext of 
encoui aging capital formation. Currently, 
it is being broadly hi Died that with 
a view to bridge tho Rs. 3,000 crore resources 
gap for the Fourth rian,iinmedhite interim tax 
budgets, long before the beginning of die 
next Budgct-yc^r should be formulated by the 
States directed mainly at tho rural sectors. 
Shri Mukherjcc's study would appear to have 
been published at a time when it was becom ¬ 
ing esseotluJ that tho influence of political 


considerations in formulating fiscal decisions 
afTeeting the Interests of the nation and which 
are largely based on wrong or erroneous pre* 
miaes were thoroughly and eoursgcously 
exposed: 

Like all other popular and cnBy-to-digest 
catch^words tbc one that has recently gained 
currency is that the rural sector is not contri- 
buting enough to tbc state exchojuer. With the 
increaHing gap in our internal resources, 
the vocal section of the people which has 
reaped good dividends during the Inst decade 
and a half out of the huge amounts spent by 
the State, asserts that the rural people (is there 
any homogenous class like that V) who have 
undoubtedly obtained some indirect benefit but 
have so long escaped from payment of a higher 
share of taxes, ought to pay more to the natio¬ 
nal exche<|Qer. 

Ji is true that with the rising tempo in our 
developmental expenditure and targets, a 
larger contribution must come from internal 
eomces ; and the rural people forming about 
eighty percent of the total population, should 
generally speak iog, be prepared for farther 
sacrifices. If the overall jwr capita income is 
low and income dUparily is too wide to permit 
further extension of the net of diroet taxes, 
recourse lias necoisarlly to be placed on indi¬ 
rect taxes, whatever tho theorotical objection 
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msy be aboat tbe advene effects of each a tax 
structure on tbs iocomc dietributlon pattern 
at the present phase of growth. 

Without going into the question of the 
share of indirect taxes borne by the rural sec¬ 
tor, it can be mentioned Uiat while indirect 
taxes covered about G3.3 % of the total (ax 
revenue in 1951*52 ( when the total tax reve¬ 
nue was Rs. 74J crores as against Rs. 1538 
crore in 1991-02 ), the^ accounted for as 
high as 07.8 % of total tax revenue in 19t)l-G2 
(total figure io this group jumped from 
Rs. 469 crorc to Rs. 1012 crore, he., an 
increase of 122 per cent). Even without going 


into the intricacies of the incidence of such 
taxes in renpcct of diOerent commodities, or 
into the pattern of consumers* expenditure as 
revealed from the KSS data, it can perhaps be 
assumed tluit a i^ubstaotial part of this revenue 
came from the rural sector. 

Data relating to income distribution pattern 
ill the rural and uiban household^ ( 1900 ), 
throw some light on the tax paying capacity 
of not only the low income group of the rural 
sector but also of the concspondiiig group in 
the urban Koctor. A summary of the data 
published in the Mahal an obi'* CoiDmiUee report 
is quted below. 


IjKojne per Houi^ehofd 1 1000) 


Rurul Strfor 


Pr^-tax Income Class 

Pro|Nfrlion 
of House* 

\ v'crajre 
pre4AX 

flU) 

holds 

Imoiito 

per 

llousrliuld 

(1) 

(2) 

(31 

Below Rs. 3000 

04.4 

911 

Us. .3000 and above 

5.6 

4367 

All classes 

100.0 

H26 


From the above Table we observe that, 
though the extent varies, income disparity 
both in rnral and urban sectors is extremely 
wide and leaves little scope for extending 
direct taxation to the lower income 
groups. « 


(/fhan Scvfor 


IVrrvn)n?e 

of 

I»re*l8\ 

iiiroinc 

Pi r<|>ortitm 
<i{ h(»u?>c* 
liofch 

As^xa'fit 

pr«*-iax 

inroiAt' 

per 

houscholil 

iVrrrnUge 
*linre of 
pro'lax 
A^;:rcpalc 
income 

\ M 

<r» 

to) 

C) 

70.0 

85.0 

1125 

47.a 

24.0 

14.1 

6572 

50.2 

100.0^ 

100.0 

1735 

100.0 


Another interesting conclusion can be 
drawn from the report published in the March 
*i>5 issne of the Reserve Bank of Tndta 
Bidletin. This rclstca to the volume and 
pattern of saving during the phiu period. A 
summary is reproduced below in Table II. 
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Volume and Pattern oi Saving 
(at 194&49 pricea) 


19S0-51 

Sector Amount P.C. of P.C, of 

(Rs. Crore) Total National 
Saving Income 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Househitld Sector 

381.7 

75.9 

4.3 

(aJ Rural House- 

hold Sector 

147.6 

29.3 

1.7 

(h) Urban House- 

hold Sector 

2.14.) 

46.6 

2.6 

Total Saving 

503.2 

— 

5.7 


1962 63 


P.C. of 

Amount 

P.C. oi 

P.C. oi 

P.C. of 

Saving 

of 

House¬ 

hold 

Sector 

(Rs. Crore) Total 
Saving 

National Saving of 
Income Household 
Sector 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

<9) 

1 


853.9 

65.6 

6.4 

1 

38.7 

197.2 

15.2 

1.5 

23.1 

61.3 

fiS6.7 

50.4 

4.9 

76.9 


1300.7 


9.7 



At the beginning of the Plan period, 
gate ea^'ing ai peroentage of national income 
was only C.7 as against 9.7 in 1092 03 ; mral 
houscliolds ( forming about fourfiftba of the 
total houseliolda ) accounted for only 1.7 p. c. 
in 1050*ol and ].5 p. c. in lD62-ri3. Urban 
sector liouseholds on the other hand improved 
their position from 2.G. to 4.9 p. c.; columna 
5 and 9 show that their relative share vis-a-vis 
the rural household sector increased from 61.3 
to as high as 7U.0 p. c. 


This again, indicates the extent of tax pay¬ 
ing capacity that has been generated in tho 
rural Hector during the period ; saving as per* 
centage of income in no doubt a fairly depen¬ 
dable yardstick for the purpose of assessing 
the paying capacity in different sectors of tho 
ocoiiomy. 

A reference may In this context be made 
to the sector-wise income imttern as obtained 
from tho National Income Statistics and 
Census reports. 


Per Capita Income by Industrial Origin 
(at Current prices) 

1950 51 1960-61 


Sector 

P.C of 

P.C. of 

Per Capita 




IncreaM in 


working 

National 

Irfecome 

P.C. of 

P C. of 


Col. 7 over 


population 

Income 

(Rs.) 

working 

National 

Pet Capita 

Col. 4 as per 





population 

Income 

Income 

centage 








of Col. 4 

(1) 

(21 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Primary Sector 

72.12 

51.31 

189 

72.28 

4K.74 

220 

16.4 

Secondary Sector 10.62 

‘ 16.00 

190 

ir.TO 

18.38 

512 

31.3 

Tertiary Sector 

17.26 

32.6.1 

506 

16.02 

32.88 

669 

32.2 

Aggregate/ 







1 

Average 

100.00 

100.00 

266.5 

100.00 * 

100.00 

326 

22.3 



It ii evident tliAt liie primuy sector, 
which oorrespoDds largely with the rural 
sector, has failed to obtaia the benefit of 
higher ptr capita iocome to a degree that 
might compare favourably with the other two 
sectors. The secondary sod tertiary sectors 
have improved their positioD ( vide colomoA 
7 d; 8) at a rate much higher than the overall 


average that is ^railed down due to a very 
small increase in the primary sector. 

The analysis of pretax and post^tax honse- 
hold iucome ( a summary of which is reprodu* 
ced below ), nmde by tbo Reserve Bank of 
India ( vide ita Bulletin of September 1902 ) 
provides us with a comprehensive clue to the 
i]Ucstion of tax paying capacity of the rural 
sector. 


Pretax and Poet-lax Household Income 
(average of 1^3/54^5tv 195>S6>5()/37) 


IIou»ehold» 

rcof PCof «rof 
*1 oral Total Taxed 
Hoofc* Income amnuni « 

Per Hmiieholil 

Per Col. 8 
House- fti PC of 
hold roJ. 5 

Inde X 

(1) 

hv!d> of House* Mid hy 
bo'ds House¬ 
holds 

(2) (3) (4) 

Preiav 

Ks. 

Income Poii-iax dirret 
Index Iftrome lax oald 
Ks. Hs. 

(OJ (7) (C) 

(9) 

(10) 

Rurni .S>(7nr 
(a) Tarm Households 
(i) liOW ineonie grnup 

1 Relow lU. 

[•i\ Agrlrullural 
labour 

21.0 

(kC — 

401 

(31.5) 

401 




(lit No!i labour Perm 

Household *13.!) 

34.4 

J(K>1 

(70..Si 

90,1 

18 

1.60 

(104.0) 

(ii) High ineomf group 

1 Rs. 3000 & above) 
farm household*. 

2.0 

5.3 7.8 

3470 

(272.2) 

3301 

K6 

2.48 

(143.4) 

(b) Nondarm Households 
(a) i^<»w d nc ome gro up 

11.9 

21.0 — 

2:«3 

(182.91 

2333 




(L) Hlghdricome group 

.4 

3.1 10.6 

H420 

tUl7.7i 

90(13 

02.3 

5.97 

(3.15.1) 

Toalt Rurol Sector 

79.2 

71.4 53.9 

II.Vi 

(^Ai.2) 

U35 

15 

1.30 

(75.2) 

« 

Urban Sector 
(i) Lowdnrome group 

IR.S 

17.6 — 

1212 

(95.lt 





(ii) High Income group 

(a) Non Salary-earner 2.0 

8.8 29.4 

5133 

(420.31 

51.31 

304 

5.(i0 

(323.7) 

(b) Salary-earrxer 

.3 

2.2 16.7 

lOOU 

(707,7) 

8722 

1322 

13.16 

(700.7) 

Total Urban Sector 

2 o.n 

28.0 4(1.1 

1751 

(137.3) 

1701 

.50 

2.85 

(104.7) 

Aggregate Households 

100 

loo 4100 

1275 

(100) 

*1233 

22 

1.73 

(100) 



From this emnoiry Table U ie obeemd, 
among other points, that 79.2 p. c. of house* 
holde in the rural sector, having a ahare of 

71.4 p. e. of the ag^egate tocome of the 
household sector, pay only 53.U p. e. of the 
total taxed amount, and the per-housebold 
average income stands at Ra.t150 ( L e. 90.2 % 
of the overall average of Rs. 1275 for the 
aggregati' housefiolda ). Of the two groups 
in the rural sector which do not paj any 
direct tax, agricultural labourers forming 21 
p. c. of households and covering only 6.6 p. c. 
of aggregate household income are, natarally, 
not liable to pay any direct tax ; the other 
group that docs not pay direct tax is low 
income non-farm household seotor. Tfao lar¬ 
gest group in the rural household sector ( non¬ 
labour farm household, low income group ) 
forming about 44 p. c. of tlie total households, 
has a «harc of 34.4 p. c. of the aj^egate 
income and p.iys an amount of tax that covers 

35.5 p. c. of the aggregate tax coDtribution by 

all households.Columns 6 and 10 show 

the extent of disparity, within groups, in res¬ 
pect of protax income to lax* ratio. 

Non-labour farm hoaieholds (low-ioconie 
group ) having ao income of about Ra. 1000 
{which stands at only 78.5 p. c. when com¬ 
pared wit)I the overall average income of 
Ha. 1375 ) have an incomc-to-tax ratio 
( 1.80 p. r.) that is much higher than the 
average ratio for aggregate households. The 
point is further illustrated in the following 
table which siimmsi rises tlie index of columns 
9 and 10 of the preceding Table in respect of 
the tax-paying groups only. 


Zodei of Index of Diffetence 
pretax pretax- between 
household income to oolamn 
income tax rat: 

„ , ( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

wral S^ciOT 

I^w-iocone Qroap 

non-labour farm 

household 78.5 104.0 

High-income-farm 

Household 272.2 143-4 

High income non- 

farm Household 617.7 345.1 

(Jrbafi Sector 

Bigh-income non- 

salary 426.3 323.7 

High-incomc salary 

earner 787.7 700.7 

Aggregate-average 100.0 200.00 

Whatever the arguments may be in favour 
of capital formation and tax incentives for the 
same, or in respect of the difference ir) 'stand¬ 
ard of living' betw een different social grou]>s 
or income groups, this surely stands to reason 
that if tlio HO Iron as n ttMe baa to make 
sacrilicH, the fundamcntalK of tlie canons o! 
taxation must have to be observed in a 
mHoncr that would impart a feeling of eijuity 
and of equitable sacrifice amongst different 
income or social groups. I'roblems of capital 
formation and ecinitable income distribution 
ore no doubt cooflicting at this stage of 
growth ; but the moot point remains, to what 
extent the rural sector is expected to contri¬ 
bute BO long as the present income disparity 
is there ? 


1 and 2 
(3) 

(-) 25.5 

{+)128.8 

(+)472.0 

(f)|02.0 
( h) 27.0 


— 0 — 



Foreign Periodicals 


COUP IN ALGERIA 

Writing editorially on Col. Bourne^ 
dienne's coup d*ctat in Algeria of June 19 
last, under the above legend, what the 
New York Times ol June 20, 1965 has to 
say, should be interesting to our readers: 

LifthhHn^' ^Iruok ulim (!«>L lloumr*- 

dienrm ou«U*rl rr<'>>ulctU fV*llu y('?toTrtA^. 
There liSfl i»mi no inkling MnU thU ;io\n*t t<j 
liap|M*(i. niiich hr>^ Mr|| tiu* chierf of llie 

A(tn<d fori iM |>r(*|K(ml hi« oiup. The Pre^hh'tn 
fell MO •.uie Ilf lilii^elf that in receiU he 

rv]ea5in^ hi'!' jailed rij»|>«nienU. 

E\en vvjlh hind^l^hl there U liUk* lt> help 
lowartl uu utidrrtludilhi^ In'toinl llic fact that 
Col. ilouiiieiheiiiie luv lK!eii u ]i'*ten1ial threat to 
IVenidnit Den Uellu at all tinres tlw tliiec 

years of itKle|ie:ulcm*e, The colonel i« j m>«>k’r> 
nun imlilkulK, exeept for u<'tnili«« tliai liaw 
|>ro>ecl him at lea^l far lo the left a** the ouUcJ 
IV^kleriL. Ai^rria. in that re>p<Tl. tu» ivi 
iinpnned it» position. 

The letvnlion of Mr. Ikni lkd1.t\ Kuteipti 
Mini^ler Bouleniko hoiiM »i*em to iiulicate that 
the Minkler on the plot aiul that (Ire Afro* 
A'iari eummil meoiin^ ysiW oj^cn as si'lu*duU'«l on 
Jufie 2*1 t77i/,T tins >cVjtT hwn fitovvd an incorrect 
prophir)\, If (lie roup uum a iKT^onal >lru^elv 
for power, i( inav vv«'li have (he liiniiip 

rouUI lia\r Invn j elated lo ibe Al;:ici^ eon* 
ferenre. rres-iileni lk*n IWIla would ha^r Utii the 
Icadinjc fljiure thejv. \ou. if ih** lonleieiMt* U 
held, his aue*'OMoi will ludil ihe center of (lie 
»(a^e. 

Cuminunkt manipulations max' have Utii a 
crucial fuclut in Uelii of ClunaV ^tmiuou^ 
efforts to kct‘|> the ltu»>^ianb out of tic June 
conference. il loukn) a^ though M >k*ow 
going to parlieipate. de^ipilc PekingV xitujiria- 
live drive. Mr. lion Bella inunagCil elcierl) tu 
remou] neutral between Chius snd Kumis, and 
12 


he got InOp from Utli. He sUo, incidenlslly, was 
getting help from the Lnited States ; American 
food under I'uMie Lau has liven feeding 

aUiul one Algerian out of three. 

Algeria's mtM iinpuriant )liik> nre still with 
France, which ha^ gteut inxeslmeiiU in Saharan 
(111 and Ou'ft. and wliUh still has to uae the 
Sahara defett for icMing atomic iMimfii*, Since 
the Algriian et onurn) ia in had «ha]»e. it would 
he ruicidal for the new rrgiioe to sever iti* links 
with France and thi' Lnitrd Sale<». 

1 1 U {••*> to ^ue» s>hat max huppxm but 
not too sotni to >aN that ihiv one uf the most 
imiwirtant exenU uf recent times in Africar and 
lherefi»rr*. in the wuild. AH tiie origuial political 
lcadei« whv leil Algeria to fteedom are nuw gone. 
A new* era hceiiis lui the dominant nut ion oi 
.North Afiiu. 

CmIuik'I Bounwdienne may prove to Ixi 
allot hci .Na«?ei, another Marshal Ky or even 
anothei Fidel (!a»Uo. Tlicrelore, xxhilv one can 
cii> riddance to .\hmc<t Ben Bella, it is far 
from safe tu welcome Gd. Huuuri Buumedienne. 
In Aljiciia. us cUcwlierv in the revolutionary 
era. Cohxiiol Ikiumedicnnc i« fit^t of all an 
Algerian iiatioiiaiiM. The cjui'stiun U: what path 
Ik* XX ill take tov^atd lii^ goal of a strxmger and 
more xialfc Algeria ^SuciuUst, Cummunial, or 
just imliiuM dictatorship ? ^ ^ 

A TRULY ^MISUNDERSTOOD WAR 

The siluation in Vietnam remains 
threateningly explosive and current 
Atrcricon policy in this extremely fluid 
theatre of international powder politics 
continues to be envisaged by varying 
schools of opinion all over the world—in¬ 
cluding a distinctive section of American 
opinion itself—as leading towards an 
almost certain escalation of this localized 
trouble into an eventual and, poaaibly 
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devastatiog, global conflict. C.L. Sulzber* 
ger, the well-known U.S. political column¬ 
ist, writing in the New York Times under 
the above legend, seems to endeavour to 
clear some of the misunderstandings of 
current Amer'^'an-Vietnam policy in this 
regard: 

The commendable deal re of such Anwriran 
poliliebns o« Senator Fulhright and of such 
allied statesmen os Pritrte Minister Wilson lu sec 
the Vietnamese war terminated hy negotiated 
aeUlcment fails to acknowledge one basic factor. 
Neither the Victeong, the North Vielnamc^ 
Government, nor Communist China, has shown 
the slightCHi interest in negotiations. It 
takes two sides to negotiate, and what tl)e other 
side makes plain is tliul all it wants is total 
victory. 

The Chinese line was recently affirmed by 
Marshal Chen Yi, Peking's Foreign Minister who 
said : “In uur opinion the |»rcK*nt situation is 
extremely favourable to Vietnamese people 
(meaning the Viclcong) and cxtiYroel) unfavour* 
able to American im|)ennlism . . . Now it is 
American imperialism and its lackeys which 
need negotiations to get their breath Lpa<k and 
withdraw from the deadlock.** 

The Vietcong View 

“I'hc |Kace talks concocted hy thorn tihe 
American.^! are aimed solely at gaining at the 
conference table what they have not l^n al)le 
to get on the battlefield. It is obvious that such 
|bacc uegotiatioru would proHl only tl»e aggressor 
(ihe^ Ciiiled States,!.” 

This harmonises with the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese view. The latter as staled hy 
Hanoi's Prime Minister. Pham Ven Dung, is that 
peac(* can br di><'ussi*d only when Washington 
and .Saigon acuepi four prewmliljons : (It with* 
drawal of all L'.S. iri>u]>« ; i2) ncutralUation 
of both Metuams jHMiding reunihcalion : (!)> 

•etllement in accordance “with the program of 
the South Vietnam National Fr<»nt for Lilwration” 
(political apparatus of the Vietcong» ; {A) sub* 
sequent reunification of all Vietnam. 


A Call To Surrender 

This is lanlsmoupt to surrender by Saigon 
and Washington. Such preconditions cannot be 
accejHed as a basis for negotiations. The 
Vietcong s|iecially spurns rresldent Johnson's 
offer of xincondilional talks. It contends Johnson 
does indeed stipulate : that U.S. troops would not 
withdraw ; that terms would not be discussed 
w ith the Liberation Front; that Vietnam should 
be permanently partilioned. 

In fact only the first condition exists, 
Obviously, the United Stales cannot withdraw 
prior to negotiations. Hut Washington does nut 
denwml |>ermaneiit partition amt would clearly 
l>c pn'pared to meet Lil>eratiMxi Front ropivscn* 
tatices at lea^t as meml)ers of Huiud's delegation. 

Present thought of negotiations itccm wishful 
thinking. Tliv Vietcong is clearly preparing a 
second summer jnohfioun uffensice wliifc bo lb I he 
Saigon Coveriinieiit and its aitny show new signs 
of rutting away. It is impossible thut. under 
iliese louditions. the Unltr<t Stales should eon* 
template military withdrawal. 

One can understand the siucrrily of 
Wilson's committee of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers in hoping to explore poseibDitics of 
negotiation, but one < an not imagine (heir 
m issi on sueceedi ng. I' ntil I he \ iet oong. f 1 a noi 
and Peking liave l^cen shown that they cannot 
rapture South Vietnam, an util»ndgablu gap 
exists. The French, who are realist** even H they 
oppose our views, acknowledge this gap and 
foresee a long lung war. 

Against this background ret^enl suggestion* 
appear meaningless. Fulhright pix)poses wc offer 
“a reasonable and attractive alternative to 
military vietory.” But the Communists proelaun 
lltey want no such ultemative. 

A Globa] Test 

Peking sens in the Vietnam eon flirt a ehance 
to prove its theories of “revolutionary warfare” 
us a means fif <r5iial>lishing pro*Chinc$c regimes 
throughout underdevetof»ed Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. China indeed boasts the Vietnam war 
is a glol>al lest and attacks every capital favour* 
ing ii^otiations. 

Moscow is particularly belaboured. Only 
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this week ihe New China New$ Agency accused excerpta and profit by the lessons they 
the Ruasiana of *Hrying to bring about peace 
negotlalione in a painalaking effort to find a way 


out for tbe U.S. aggressors.** The Peking, Review 
eloima Soviet leadership is ^'interested only in 
standing well wfih U.S. imperialism.** It is imt 
the U.S. Government that is isolated on this iasuc 
—aa many well-intentioned iieople think—but the 
Vi etna mm* f'oimnunit^is and. above all. the 
Chinese. It is UJilikel) I'eking would permit 
Hanoi or tin* Vietcong to negotiate at tbU time, 
and It Is even \ttn9 likely the latter might wish to 
do 80 . '' 

Quixotic Goal 

Tw'cKv vear?* apo Freiu h Premier Rene Mayer 
said in n Wu»liiMpton si>eeeh that Franee was 
then fighting in Vfeinnin to prevent CoinniuniMi) 
from euplurinp all Southeast Apia and outflank¬ 
ing India., Tbi^ was not really true i Fraiire 
was fighting to in Mririani. The I'nited 

Stalcf^ K fight!up for the rather quixnlie goal ol 
eventnalIy getting nut. Rnt Muyer did eoin a 
phrui>e. 

He eailed tbe ]OVj <onflirt *'tlie miMiiuler* 
9Uhu\ war.** That laWI ean av«.|irerlh U* applirtl 
tmlay. One purpo^ flio Wilson |K*are tour ran 
achieve when it bill^—as it alinoM cerlairdy 
will fuib'-is to make rnorc Amorieatie and 
Aniorira^ friends lealize that wliut the Vielccnip 
and Hanoi want is peace at no price, and what 
Peking wants is no ))cace whatsoever. 

HOW TO WRITE WITHOUT THINKING 

Editor Norman Cousins, w'riling 
editorially in his own magazine, ihc 
Saturday Review under the above caption 
discusses a matter which we feel is vital 
to a system of healthy educational struc* 
ture. a problem which is common to most 
countries and most peoples, but which is 
especially significant in the context of the 
newly emancipated and developing nations. 
We hope our educational administrators 
and, especially, the community of our 
teachers will read carefully tho following 


would seem to indicate: 

Oor rtillcapuc. the JVew Yorker magaiine, 
recently sent vne ui iU men to Princeton, New 
JcThty. |«i louk in nn the Eilucaliona] Testing 
Service, an urpatiisation that periodically 
aMcmlilfs largf* huinl>er8 of teachers for the 
grading fif Uoilegc Lnl ranee Examination Board 
Pa|»er8. On this particular occasion 1G5 English 
teachers from nl) over the cuuntry were on 
iM'alion. nnr? w**rc reading (iJbOflO essays by 
high school stutliiit'-. The as»>*gncd subject in 
the e%H9y wa.^ a ijuuialion from George ^mard 
Shaw'*s Mun and Superman : 

The reason aide man adapts himself to 
the wot Id ; the unrca«ojiaMv one persists in 
Irving In adupl ihr world to himself. There* 
fi»rc all proarr*^ dcpciuU upon the unreason¬ 
able matt. 

'Ilie AVn Vorlrr did a straightforward 
roi>orhtrial arenuni of I hr event in typical 'Talk 
«»f tiu* Ti»wfi*‘ fashion, Wc confess we read tbe 
ilem wiih mounting hoiror. not berau«e there 
W'a« anything untoward in the way the Sew 
)orker rrporkd the ^tory but l^ccausc of the 
bu^ic fmU I bat ^H'liaiticfi to the es>Av <|Ucstion. 

Wr weic fmothered, first of all. bv the nature 
nf the assignment. Taking an a])horiHtii; para¬ 
doxical syllogism by G.B.S. and attempting to 
expound or Hprculnte on it can »iKTe«d only in 
spoiling it. .Aphoibii)!*. like anv form of writ, 
are in>t meant lo U* broken d«»wn or hashed 
over. Tfirv derive their Iteauty fi»nn their 
ev'onomy of line and ihcir uhilily to produce a 
I'olUsion in tbe mind l>ctwcen two separate 
trains of tluiuglit. Thm' b soniotiunp highly 
inartistir and presumptuous about ojicning up arv 
apliorisiu. dissecting and reassembling the parU 
into fl much larger nonaphoristic whole. You 
take an .ipbori.«ni as it is : you do nr>l fool with 
it or do dissertations on it. An aphorism is 
like a s->uff1e; onre you start lo poke and prod 
or lake it out of its frame. It falls apart. 

This is i>ol all. Hie notion that the w*ay to 
lest wnling ahllily is to as«>ign a subject gives us 
the willies. Good writing: is something that begins 
in a inan*s giuard.* .An idea grows inside him 
until it is ready to iv»p. Tlie process ran be 
painfiil or satisfying or l<oth. dejiending on the 
idea: but il U a procesi. We should suppose 
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Aat the fuoctiOD of the creative teacher » to 
encourage the student to select bis own subject 
from among the things dial arc coming to life 
in bis mind. He will never learn to write well 
unless he develops the ability to dream, to stew 
and to be possessed liy all sorts of notions that 
are itching to l>c expressed. 

What U most dlsi^uleling of all, however, 
is the fact of an arbitrary time limit of twenty 
minule*' Uif writing ihesi* essays. What goes on 
here ? A >ludcnt deserves a high grade if he can 
think uf a good title for nn essay in tw'cnty 
mini!teven before be writes one word. And 
if it lukr** two hours or even two days to think 
throufdi ibe main points lie wants to make in 
bis ersflv. he will be developing the goo<1 hubits 
that go into good wriling. \(lial the V.KVM does, 
however, is to separate w riling from ibinkinp. 
TwenI) iriiriules f WonU are nol tins i>f 
cbippi'd l>ei’f lr> l>c asK*inbled at si» many ^wr 
minute, Tlie higniheant thing almut a senteiwe 
is not how long it took lo be wiilton but 
whether ft has ils pro|)er plaix* iir a se<|uenre of 
ideas and conveys its message with reasonable 
clarity and. if possible style—dinicuU though it 
may be lo define anything so amorphous as 
style. The sun's! way to destroy gou<l writing is 
lo have o dork lirkbig away iri a manV tniiicl. 
Thomas Mann Ml be hnd done u gOiKl day's work 
if he produced a single lyjHwritten page that 
said what be wanted lo say^not approximately, 
not passably, but precisely, with the words 
turning just right, the weight otid ihe ac'cent just 
where he wanted (hem. and the colour and texture 
providing Ihr desired c/fccl. 

Would wc eliininale the essay, altogether, 
from English exanunalions ? Cerlahdy not. ^liat 
might he done is to pet ibe cdicf.'king questions 
out of the way on a separate |>aper and then ask 
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the student to write an essay of an approximate 
length—on a subject of his own choosing or one 
he can choose from a fairly long list. He would 
ha substantially free of lime limitations ; that is, 
he could s|>end the rest of llie day on his paper 
if he wislicd. And lie would i>u free lo lake time 
out for consulting books or uthcr materials. 
Even tills approach is somewhat squec7<‘d, but it 
is far betUT than the Iwerily minute 
strait jacket, 

Somewlierc in this fuvqvcd land there must 
l>e EIngllsh teachers who not only dii not commit 
the literary saerllcgc of wiling a time limit on 
an essay Imt who allow and indeed icqulrc Iheir 
students to s|»cnd srviTal days lliinkiiig aboul an 
idea Iwfore presuming lo eonunlt b on pajii*r. 
llieM* teachers arc as iiUereMci) in providing the 
pro|>cr environment for cvcallve wrlling as tliry 
arc in the writing Ibelf. Tbc\ cneounigc the 
wmIcm pos.«iljle ndlrtlive readlnp. Tliev rceognUc 
the dmigers that eoiiie from condilioitfrig tlie 
Mudents t*» deal in easy, glib aii^uri^. T]i.^«e 
leaclvcrfb* and we are romiiued there inii>L be 
many of them—ought to g(» lo mat with pt'Ople at 
the CEEB. IVrhajis ihey might even !*a\ that if 
CFF.B iKTsiftts in its twenty iniiiiilr r«»uv require* 
OHMit. ibev will msliuet their Mudents to xkip 
the question—m»l b.^*nn*>e thes lai k r* •ytevi for 
the examining hmly but Ikyoiim' llirv have too 
much respect for tbc English l«ingiiag<', 

Finally, we quarn'l about neallu*e^ require¬ 
ments of Eiigibh etmninalbm pupei's. wherever 
such requirement exists. The more crossing out. 
the mure n*working and |ran'i|) 0 !>ing and iiiM'rting 
of second thoughh, the grealer the evidence that 
a student is fully engaged in that painful but n\so 
infinitely rewarding exercise of the human 
jiilel lecl—go<Kl w ri I iiig. 
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TUT. r»ll\li\> \n OITA : \ nrw irah>laliMn 
h) r. I.al il'Koi I'ul'I^hiMl In WriliT^ \\iiik^li(»|> 
Luke utUi-Ml. 

0/ nl) Hit* t>f ifit* GMn llii- \- 

ihr and ihi- fK**»l ««i far av.ilbfdr, Pi<d. 

I.al U a i*r’nimtirtl Hfuifar nf tin' St. \:nii*i*i> 
CoHojic Cali'Ulla lie w^* ukni |o I S.\ In 

le< lurr <»n I'n^ll'h al Amci«au I nnoi-hic* whirli 
he vl«M<*rl il'Urlfili (com r>»a*>l 1»* Ciia.*!. Im> 
wife >\«|li lu(' tliihlrrn—n Mm t Aiiaiul.v^ 
and duu^lkter iSiunuli) all pail'nifattniu ui 
sdioid and rnlk;**' rdiM'nljoii in ISA ^laMrip a* 
Cuol Pivde^-'iMr td FiipUhIi a I ihe lh»|ilral ('idlepe 
Loup ]^lJl 1 d, .New Y(»ik. Tlieic Ptof. (all o»n- 
laeted Amerii an Puhlbher* nlio |»nHlure<l In** 
Seven Snii*krM Pluv*. nuic li spiirrtd.iTod and sloped 
in di/feroni r ullepr siape* of Ainerira. Tills 
eiiconrnpc^ Prof. lo r<»iMfiletc ilieallli iierinili- 
iiip) a I Held liaii:i^Uili<>ii nf I he entirr Maliuldiarala. 

the preiiU'«'( I. k of poems In anv laiipuape of 

I he wovhl. Wi’ weleome Prof. I .a I hIu» ojkeiw 
whli world-fa im«u< Phacavad Cil.i in sjmjde 
and eleven I QuiTn's Eti^lii*li whieh Hu>wr«. llie 
plan uf hii^ >tork willi the hislorieal Eph* 
Mahaldiarnla Hhirh nl the l.epinnin" of the fralri- 
cidal war of Kijruk*«herra ua« sup|)0«i'<l lo In* 
roused hy (lie c|UL:^(lorlJll^ nf hern Aijuiia and 
answered hy Kridinn himself. We wirit him all 
success in troiuslaliug ihe eiilirr Mabahharaia inin 
Queers E(i^lii»h and ihus «lren?lhon India's euUur- 
al relolions with ihr cnlire Enjili^h sperkinp I'nion 
which embraces Ausirabsia, Canada and the 


Pi.d. l-d a krtii slndenl of 

f'oniparaliir l.ileialnie. *jh«* Lake Cardens 

\i2*rZ lake Caidru*. did it* l^c^^ in 
tipo;*i.ijih* and Mridhi^ tills iinporMint Indian 
r]j»*>ie uhii h nil! do ;.'(H»d puhlirdh for Prof, 
l^if ** /••rdieMiniirj MahaMninitn in rom]dole English 
lrandatii»n >«ilh Index and iTllical notes etc. 

Knlhlas Nap 

\ fm: P\1\T1NC: R> O C. Caiisolv. 

* « * 

Prof. O. Caii;;i»tv ha-» tilcrallN <'onvec rated 
In'- life t»i ihi* diM'o\rf\ and rduild.iHon (d all 
llir a*|»iv|-. *»f Indian .\rt> ami 1‘iafU, When he 
nlilrd ihe r«*ii»‘»jwd Iflu-tr.iled jiKiciial. The 
Rufuym. rarh nf if- copjo-. ^ho^\«•d oiijilnalily and 
rinralin^ qu.'ilitlt-^. Now in lii-* ndvauretl age, 
nf rtphlle*. hr fins the «alirf.n lion of affirming 
Ihat in llit* la -1 half a rentar\ of liU arlive life 
he h:r. roverinl I hr ml ire field of ludiaii and 
Oiienlal \H«. Hr started hU puUicalhm vfiffT 
a >h*nd<‘r Vidiunc on Snu/h Itulian Bronzes 
folhmed hy a s-isler volume on Indian arrhilcc* 
tiire in Java. Thus linking up llie study of Arts 
in India vtilh lhal of art .ind arehiU*rture of 
Crealer India, he ha< erieouraged all Indian 
scholars lo pur^itr a t'^di of en It lira I migration 
from Indio lo the Indlnii cullurol eolonie^ of 
^k.nlh•Ea^l A^ia. Prof. Gan pel v x* a bo the only 
liviiifi link helMOcn the early pumerrs like 
Akmindra Nath Tagore and hb norihy dlndple 
Nandolal Rose of Ihr Bengal school of P.iinling 
and ihc present gencraliint of orli«ls and arU 



M«torian». Years ago, al itt time of tbe World 
War I there arose a Ing controversy H there 
could be an iiiiage*woi^hit» in Vedic India, when 
we were supposed (u Ik iniconic. 

' In his latest Illustrated book on 

Vtdic Paintinfs Prof. Gangoty has given two 
very significant illustralioits : ( 1 1 Surywiaya and 
(2) A Mountain on fire, both itlustraling the 
eternal dWine symbol of the solar system end the 
earliest manifestation ol the Vedie god, A^ni. 
Prof. Gangoly is supiwrted by Dr. Aiianda 
Coomariwarni, ^ho allowed years ago how the 
tongues oi fire rise up and touch the sky. tBoston 
Museum Bull. No. i9? ; June. 1935 1 . In the 
present volume on Vcdic Painting Prof. Oangoly 
has added valuable illuslralions of Vedic Rishis 
like Vasistbs and Angirasa etc. as illusiroling the 
encyctopaedir dictionary of Buddhism both in 
Chinese and Ju|>aiK*sc as curidully compiler! by the 
Japanese Sanskritlst J. Takakatu und French 
IndologinU like Prof. Sylvain Levi attd Paul 
Demteville who com|dl<il the Sino.Jupanese 
Encyclopaefiia of Buddhism which in mnny |»tuc4^ 
reflect the old Vo«lic traditions as conserved in 
the conventions <d Sino*Japanese images. 

Thus, through love and devotion lias Prof. 
Gangoly gone sU‘p b> step from l)ie mcflicval and 
modern Indian Arts to tlie very Veilic dawn, and 
we, on behalf of all admirers of Oriental Art. 
congratulate Prof. Gangoly whole^hearledly and 
wish him ever new discoveries of Truth and 
Beauty. 

Kalidas Nag 


KNCLISH 

A COMPLETE TEXT BOOK FOR N.C.C. 
CADETS: By ('opt. B. B. Challerjee. M.A. 
This book has Iwcn wrilten for N.C.C. C/odeU, 
Infantry and rifle units in accordance with the 
oew syllabus pi‘cs<TdMl by ilie N.C.C. Direc' 
torate, Government ol Inflia. Dtfence Department. 
Published by Prakash Mandir Ltd. .3 College 
Row, Calcutla-9. Price Rs. G..^, 

After the Chinese attack on India N.C.C. 
training was made compulsory for College 
Students, A good Text Book was required for 


the guidance of tbe cadets and (apt. Cbatterjee*s 
book fills the bill very well. Among the important 
sections of this book one may mention the 
Chapters on {}) Organisation of Infantry BN., 
|2| Field Craft. (3) SeelioaLeading, (4) Platoon 
Tactics, (5) Patrolling, tb.i Houle March, 
1 7 ) Weapons T ra ining—H i f1 c— Li gh t Machine 
Gun—Sten Machine Gun—Grenades H, Drill, 
t9| Map Heading. tlOj Aioquc Weapons. The 
book is well illuslrati'd and of aUjut 400 pages 
Demy Oct. |>apor board binding. We congratulate 
tbe Publishers and the author for this important 
and nationally useful puLIkulion. 

A. C. 

INTRODUCTION TO COM PAH ATI VE 
MYSTICISM: By Dr. Jatqucs Dc Marquette 
publbltcd hy Bharatiya Vidyu Bhnvan, Chow patty : 
lloiubay, P|». 229 Demy Oil. IWarU binding with 
dust jacket. Prii'e He. 6.50. 

'Hiv bo<jk is 0 survey of thu hearing ol 
niysticisin u|H»n the undemUndiiig uf the niitun* 
and d(*f4inv of man. It niukee un oimUsIs of 
ihc leocliings uf Hinduism. Bmldhisin, LimaiHin, 
ZcD, Hebrew nt)slicisin. P[aloni)»t>*. ClirjHtian 
mystics and of the Sufis of Dlam. Dr. Marquette 
is well known in India. Hi* has liei*n connected 
with ynuth moven^enl in Franir. He is a reputed 
H'holar aj»d has lectured beluie ujiiversllies of 
many lamls. 

A.C. 

INDIA UNDER THE KUSIIANAS: Bv Dr. 
Baij Nalh Puri Cr. Qto. Pji. 2<>a+\n, 20 art 
illustrations, cloth Ixiund with artistic jacket, 
Rs. 20/- published l/y BliAraliyo Vidya Bhavan. 
Chow|>ttty : Bond my. 

Dr. Puri is a well known !<cho!ar and has 
l>een President of die 1959 Session of the Indian 
History Congress (Ancient India Sec.). The 
Ku«hana period nf Indian history provides oppor' 
lunilies to ibe research student which are not so 
profuse in the other historical periods of Indian 
history. Dr. Puri ha« mode a useful survey of 
this period in a very scholarly manner and ha§ 
dealt with the sitclal life, economic conditions, 
education, religious life, lilerature, art and 
architecture of the period with a view to naake 
its dry chronology unfold the living realities that 
have not been taken notice of by students of 
history. A.C« 
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MAHABHARATA: By Ssl KtinaJa Subr*- 
nutam, Publuhed by Bharadya Vidya Bhavan, 
Chowpatty : Bombay 7, Pp. 766+XV cr. Qto. 
cloth bound with Illustrated jacket. Price Ra. 30. 
very well written book righUy says Sm. Subra- 
manium has brought the magic of ita human in- 
teretl and spiritual profundity. Besides bringing 
the central story into relief, she has given due 
place to all important conversations and epi$«>des.*' 
$ 10 . Subramaiiian knows how to tell a story and 
she has told this story of stories in a manner 
which has proved that she lias ability to carry 
on a sustained effort wiliiout any loss of artistic 
atcelleine. AH who cannot read the Mnfuthharaia 
in the Sanskrit or In an> of the other groat 
literatures uf India in which the Mtthobhura^n 
in translation finds a pruinjnent place, will find 
in this English rendering of the great epic 
literary pleasurr4 aliich they have nut enjoyed 
before. 

TULASIDA^A : By Chandra Kuniaii HaneW. 
Orient Longmans Ltd.. 17. Chittaruiijaii Avenue. 
Calcutta-ld. First Published in J%L Pp. 3i)0. 
Rs. 

The [look Is nn autlKnlle. eoinprciten^ve and 
beautifully written iiork on the life of India's une 
of the most eminent sainl*pocts. 'Hie author hod 
lo take irnmens^c t>ams and devote considerabtc 
time lo collect avuilabte data about Tularidasa's 
life, who ff»r tong has remained in the vhadwuv 
niches of t><>)iu]ar legen<l. J he author has present¬ 
ed a significant interpret ath»n of the w orks id 
Saint-poet Tulasidasa, which also highlight# the 
spirilua) values inhcTcnl in Indian culture. 

The materials, for Tulasiilasa's life, which 
took 8e^eral years lo voUetl. remained scanty till 
the end. have ln*en very carefully sifted and the 
facts and ineiJents. which came In light on tlie 
Saint-poet'S Ufe tiai e been tnarshalle^i in tlH*it 
Sfbpcr perspective am! sequence. 

The Uuik is dhided in two yiarU. Part niio 
gives the life of the |H)et and Part two deal# with 
hia works which ore impressive in hulk and in 
^ intrinsic w*orlh as well. Materials for the bi>ok 
have been examined critically and in detail, 
before being incorporaliMl in the w'ork. lo the 
chapter Tulaai*! Ideals', the characters of Rama 


and Sita, as depicted by the poet have been 
cussed 10 length. *niere is also an exhaustive' 
appendix in which extracts from the poet*s " 
works have iiecn quoted. In two smaller appendicea 
partial horsiope ol tJje poet is gii'en along 
with important dales uf his life. At the end of 
Ike book a glossary of Hindi and Sanskrit words 
u^ed ill the text given. A select bibliography 
and detailed index have also been given. 

Sin. Mjaylakdind Pandit in her foroward 
to the lA>ok rightly ohnerves r **VaIkiini*a epic 
ilepiilcd a perfect man who could walk with the 
gods. Tula^ida# wa> lovi in ecsiacy when be 
Ihuught uf (he Iwniiun Lord who lived among 
men and ehan'i! iheir ^offerings. In pouring 
oul hix love fo] Sii Uamchandra in verse, 
lulsidavu gaie A mw direction to devotional 
literature, parlhulurlv in Hind/. 

*‘Srimali rhsndia Kumari Handoo has 
drawn on many ran* smir<x>8 to wrilc this work. 
'Hic picture id Tulu^idas and hU masterpiece U 
pre^iiled with great »i*n-ilivily, ll odds consider^ 
ably to uur umiej^tundin^ a.4 well as uur own 
apprc<*iatjiin <d the nian ami his classic.'* 

$riniali llandoo. it ran Iw righly said, has 
done a great s^'rinv to tlie English reading 
public by writing the fife uf llie Saint-poet 
TulaHdu-.a and ri*ndering into English illus¬ 
trative i>«»ni.*n# uf \\W works. U U a publication 
Wurth reading and pu#ses>iag. 

C. K. H. 

STORIES FOR THE INNOCENT : By C. 

Uaj.vpnjKdarliari. A Bharat in Mdya Rhavan 
iliombayi Puhtiruti<m. Julv. 1961. Pp. 246. 
K>. 2 

Sivfi of (he stories by Hajaji were uriginal\y« 
in Tamil ajid were published in leading Tamil 
Journal#. A 5<x*tion of these stories was rendered 
inlo English and was published in I ho Hindus- 
llutn Standarod of Delhi iri 1915 tilled as *’Tbe 
Fatal Cart and Other Stories'*. Tlie book 
contain# stories. Ihe first sixteen were tran- 
sIuIchI into English U C. K. Kamaswami, 
Uujaji's son. who died eighlot'o years ago. 
Exrc*)iting two stories iNos. 3^ and 36 1 which 
wer*.' written in EngU^h. by Rajaji himself—the 
rest were translated into English by Prof. P. 
Suitkai ana ra > anam. 

Translation U not an easy job and very 


il u iouod that innuniitekion. la {rota good 
jintp bad, but the volume under notice u an eicep- 
^lloa and tbv innate excellence of ibe original :$l6ric» 
f by Raja|i| tvho ia a boro aud inimiUblc etory- 
..teller, bae lieen maintaineci and the readers, no 
, doubt vriil 11 nd I'nough gold in the stories in 
Sugliab. Readers may be surprised to see that 
Politics do Jiot exhaust Rajaji, vrhu is a w<dl 
Ttrted scholar in classics and la modern literature. 
Tbe itories in this volume will fascinate the 
Teider-^maiiily liecau^^ of their subtle humour 
and unobtrusive didactic motif. 

C. K. H. 

LIFE ANO TIMES OF DIRSA BHAGWAN ; 
By Surendra Prusad Shiha. Published by the 
Bibar Tribal Res<*arcli Institute’, Haiuhi. Pji. 

1964. Rs. 7-50 

This is the first volume hi the series ^'Studies 
In Tribal Bihar” under I be general editorship of 
Tlr. Sachchidnnanda, M.A. (Pat. LoihI.)., 
D. Lilt (Pat.) Director of Bihar Covernmnt's 
Bibar Trihul Research Institute, Runebi, who in 
bis note says : 'Tn a world where values are ebang* 
ing last, there is a tendency to deny history. 
But can wt afford to forget the pa^l 7 Before 
(ooking to the future we must took to the past. 

^ Tbm is need to arouse among the Iriliols a 
aenaa of glory in their history and culture, 
fbia can moat fruitfully be done by a study of 
ibe life and times of (heir gn*at jnen”, and hence 
this attemp to present in a limited compass an 
■utbeatic life of Birso Bhagwan, who ul tbc turn 
of tiia last century created an unprecedentect stir, 
■Imoet a rebellion, against the British Raj iu 
Chbottnagpur. 

In Munda history and tradition Birsa is a 
name which looms large. Risq Munda is credited 
with placing the Mundas on a sound footing 
aa diligent and settled agriculturists in ChhuUnag- 
pur, But there can be found no aulheutic history 
of RUa who lives in myth and legend and in the 
abrouds of anti<]ufly. Birsa is the only other 
kftOWD Munda culture hero. Birsa shot tbrougli 


the ^ of CbboteMgpiir hkt ^ oteteor anil baa 
left an indelible impact on tbp minds of men, 
specially on the Mundai. He U of recoal 
history. 

lire hook vividly portrays the life of BIraa 
Muuda tile great tribal hero who shook the 
foundation of the British rule and left th^fj 
Christa in Missionaries the Jgirdars and Zemindac^'.* 
exasperated by organising and leading h!k' 
people, the Mundos and oilier allied tvlbals, for 
establishing a Mundu Raj, ousting the BrlUah^ at 
the close of tlw last century. Birsa gave bis 
jieople a religion and a code of life ond was 
ualairoed as 'Dbarli Aba\ fulher of the earth, 
by the people. 

Birsa used Salyagraha and nun*violence as 
his weapons to hglit the Bviti^h Ruj^and in 
spfle of this British forces ><b<ughtciud liundreds. 
of Munda men. women and children on the 
Dombari Hill and this is a tragedy no less in* 
human and ghostly than the famous JalliunwalU 
Bag ''killing of the uuioccjil”. This study jMitrays 
the unique tribal juovcment wliicli the British 
Covermnent had to face in the closing years of 
tlw last century. 

AltemjH ha» been made to dcsciil>e the 
exploits of Birsa and liis Munda followers, who 
may be colled pioneers of our uulionul struggle. 
From the rec4»rds available—it uuii l>c easily 
realised the greatness of thrsc fighters for 
freedom who rated no scrvii'e loo dear and fell 
Bghting for their molheilaiid. Birsa and liis 
greot disciples deserve to \k ranked in the same 
gallary as Kunwor Singh, Laxnii Bai and Tanlia 
Topi. 

The Mundas created a tremendous stir which 
burst forth into a violciit re)>e1lion ut a time 
when I lie then political leaders of India dared 
not even to think of such a thing. 

Soule interesting plates have been glveir 
enhancing the value and interest of this ntteiM 
to epitomise the valiant struggle of the Mu^®t 
under the great leader Birsa. 

C. K. H. 
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NOTES 


The LuiiruM8« Question 

This question of imposing a language on 
the people of a country is not quite so simple, 
even if the people accepted the language. 
English, for instace, had the backing of the 
ruling power as well as of large numbers of 
the educated people; but English was only 
the official and court language of India and 
in spite of its wide use among the upper 
ckisses for social intercourse, it never re* 
placed the Indian languages and attained the 
position of a national language. The reason 
for this was what may be celled emotional 
rejection. English was never accepted by 
the people of India as their own language. 
It was a linguistic expedient and it remained 
60 without being admitted into the inner 
recesses of our mind which determined our 
preferences. The fact that highly educated 
Indians, whose knowledge of English was 
beyond doubt extremely good, continued to 
express their feelings and thoughts in 
Bengali or in the other Indian languages, 
proved that English was not accepted as the 
Language of India. Romesh Chandra Dutta, 
Satyendranath Tagore, Michael Madhusudan 
Dutta and many others can be mentioned as 
examples. The idea that Hindi will be 
accepted as India's national language is 
ridiculous for the same reason. A Bengali 
born in the UP. and who spoke Hindi from 
his infancy, when he cornea to Bengal. 


studies Bengali and English, soon puts Hindi 
out of his mind. In Bengal no Bengalis and 
very few of the others speak correct Hindi. 
A kind of spoken language which may be 
called Dhobi's Hindi is spoken in the bazars 
and kitchens, but Hindi as a literary langu¬ 
age is unknown in Bengal, in spite of the 
fact that Mrge.numbers of so-called Hindi 
speakers come to live and work in Bengal 
The Hindiwallahs of Delhi, perhaps, thought 
that as the Hindi speakers would be the 
virtual rulers of India after the Britlah» 
Hindi should automatically take the place 
of English. They forgot that Hindi was not 
a properly moulded language at all. As 
born socialists the Hindi speakers should 
have abhorred unearned gains. The hope 
that Hindi will be Indie's national language 
without any mehannat or shram on their 
part is a sneaking acceptance of a social evil 
i.e., getting something without working for 
it. Literary Hindi is, as yet. an unkno^F 
language in India. Dhobi's Hindi cannot be 
a national language. English is spreading 
more than it did under the Britbh lUd* It 
is a wonderful instrument of communication 
with the ouUide world and is in use as a 
common language in India among millions, 
who are the teachers, administrators, engi¬ 
neers, doctors, lawyers, entrepreneurs and 
important workera in various helds. Thou¬ 
sands of crores are locked up in our heads 
in the shape of knowledge which is mainly 
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recorded 1& Efiglieb. We cexmot Jettison the 
knowledge euid experience of generations of 
Indians in order to establish an underserv¬ 
ing and undeveloped language in a high 
place. And that previously mentioned fac¬ 
tors of emotional rejection will work more 
potently in the case of Hindi, in so far as 
the Non-Hindi speaking peoples of India 
will not only emotionally reject Hindi as an 
alien language but will also doubly dislike 
it as it will not grant them admission into 
any hitherto unknown intellectual or aesthe¬ 
tic spheres of experience. 

Admittedly, Hindi may slowly develop 
and begin to fill a wider sphere of commuoi- 
cational activities in our national life. That 
may take two generations of concerted effort 
on the part of Indians of all linguistic 
groups. This cannot be brought into ope¬ 
ration by a statutory imposition of Hindi as 
a State language. What is more, it should 
not be attempted as a psychologically and 
morally sound method of achieving a poli¬ 
tical objective. 

It is now accepted by all Hindipbils 
that India cannot be coerced into giving up 
English and replacing that language by 
Hindi. Hindi may be used with English 
and other Indian languages without creating 
any linguistic blocks anywhere in any 
manner whatever. That is, Hindi must not 
be peimltted to cause any inconvenience to 
the people of India and it must make its way 
into our national mind in a smooth and 
easy manner and without anyone ever hav¬ 
ing to ask his orderly or a salesman, postal 
clerks, booking clerks and passersby to 
translate the contents of notices, signs, 
forms, tickets, receipts, bills, letters and 
other commonly used documents because of 
any over eagerness on the part of politicians 
to force Hindi upon the Nation. There have 
been examples of such pressure tactics from 
the various Departments of the various 
Hindi intensive secretariats.of some Govern¬ 
ments. These underhand tactics alienate 
people from Hindi raher than make them 


accept it If Hindipbils want to make their 
language the porition of a Necessary 

Evil, this sort of indirect forcing may 
achieve their purpose. But that is hardly 
the aim of any true lover of Hindi. 

In order to be a proper all round vehicle 
of expression, a language must have suitable 
words to express the thoughts of modem 
people. These words must be sense-convey¬ 
ing in a precise, unambiguous and easy 
manner without destroying the rhythm and 
musical flow of the language. Coining new 
words anyhow and forcing them into circu¬ 
lation by means of painfully concocted com¬ 
positions usually lead to the rejection of the 
words by the people. The Rashtrabhasa 
kitchen has produced numerous unpalatable 
tidbits which have mostly failed to sell. 
When *‘eaten’’ by loyal adherents of Hindi 
as the prasad of the rash trade vat a these 
queer delicacies of linguistic hybridization 
have led to dire consequences. Paribhasa is 
not easily born. The mother language must 
be able to accept it as on offspring and 
successfully let it mix, play and grow up 
with her other word-children. A misfit, an 
alien in origin, sound, form and suggestive¬ 
ness can never be accepted as a useful 
synonym, no matter if the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation or Information agreed to be its foster 
father. Hindi requires thousands of such 
new words. Such as have been created are 
quite often very unequal in their etymolo¬ 
gical features and arc unacceptable as cog¬ 
nates. In Bengali this game of word crea¬ 
tion has been going on for over a hundred 
years and is still continuing. The most 
objectionable part of manufacturing words 
is the obviousness of patch-work translation. 
One has only to read a few articles or stories 
written by our “moderns” to discover the 
gruesome fact of thinking in Zkiglish and 
translating such thoughts anyhow in our 
languages. The net result is confusion in 
the field of communication, not to say 
anything about wastage of human and other 
resources. 



Uf tbereXore, we desire a proper deve¬ 
lopment ol Hindi, or any other Indian 
language, the last thing we should try is 
compulsory introduction of the particular 
language into forms, notices, circulars, 
tickets, tokens, correspondence etc., of 
governmental, technical or legal origin. 
This will make the effort ridiculous right at 
the start and will make it difficult to carry 
through such ideas. The development of 
the various languages of India should be 
commensurate with their use as instruments 
of communication by the State, the enduca- 
tional Institutions, business houses and indus¬ 
tries. Overdoing things at any stage would 
be disastrous. The idea that Hindi will even¬ 
tually replace English in India, is only sound 
to the extent that Hindi becomes a compar¬ 
able language with English. As things arc 
now, Kindi cannot be compared with English 
to any recognisable extent. The idea there¬ 
fore should be dropped. There are other 
languages in India which are more develop¬ 
ed but none of these can replace English. The 
Governments of India and the States should 
in the meantime devote their talents to 
increasing the supplies of food, clothing, 
housing, medicines, hospitals, schools, book&*. 
paper, means of transport, roads, railways, 
shipping, foreign exchange, general consu¬ 
mer goods, jobs for the unemployed and to 
bring India upto international standards in 
point of health, wealth, defence, education, 
(social security, law and order and a general 
freedom from want and disabilities- Unless 
they achieve certain minimum standards in 
these, their hopes and promises in the 
spheres of establishing Hindi or Tamil as 
State language, of abolishing nuclear 
weapons and war, of making India totally 
dry, of stopping American intervention in 
Vietnam and of continuous Congress Raj in 
India, will not be realised. 

Sneaking attempts at giving Hindi a 
push up by making its use optional, side by 
side with English on Central Government 


Files will immediately make non-Hindi 
knowing Indians put in a demand for their 
own languages and, surely, 14 optional 
alternative languages cannot be permitted 
to be used in making remarks. Nor can 
Hindi be granted a special privilege without 
destroying the equality of rights of all 
Indians. It is well known that more people 
in India know how to read and write 
English than Hindi. And those who know 
only Hindi. Bengali or Tamil are usually 
half-educated. It is therefore unnecessary 
to allow ony Indian language to be used 
exclusively, i.o., without English, for any 
adminislrative work of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. Those who know only Hindi or 
Bengali etc., should not be employed in 
administrative 5cn.'iccs. in Government 
departments. 

Certain Governments have tried already 
to force Hindi upon non-Hindi speaking 
Kationuls of India in different spheres of 
life. The Government of Bihar for instance 
last no lime in even Printing Cadastral 
Sur^'cy Maps of Bengali speaking areas of 
Bihar in only Hnidi (including numerals). 
The rond signs, mile posts etc., had already 
gone Hindi in areas where nobody belong¬ 
ing to the locality was Hindi speaking. Wc 
have reasons to believe that Bengali speak¬ 
ing people of these areas were also harassed 
in schools, in the matter of owning property 
and in other ways. Importing of Hindi 
speaking persons from far away districts of 
Bihar to do office work in Government 
departments also happened- Such beha^* 
viour interfered and is still interfering with 
the so called National Integration move¬ 
ment initiated by the Government- 

Recently the work of forcing Hindi is 
faking newer shapes. Central Government 
files at first required "Hindi also** side by 
side with English. It was soon described as 
**Hindi with English translation’’ in order to 
give a psychological priority to this artifici¬ 
ally cooked up dialect. It is high time that 
the Constitution of India got its vital amend- 
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ments passed in unambiguous terms to put 
nisbtrabhasa type Hindi back where it be* 
longed. Jhe non-Hindi speaking people of 
India do not went this synthetic language 
as their State language and that must be 
recognised and admitted as a potent politi¬ 
cal fact. The Congress Party has now 
passed the highest point of its political power. 
Congress made expedients will now dis¬ 
appear one by one in so far as these express¬ 
ed the desires of leading party members. 
The Hindi business was one of these. It 
will have to be wound up. 

Out SovietlDg The Soviets 

One Sunday we felt like listening to the 
Children's Program broadcast by the A.lJt. 
Calcutta Station. We were surprised to 
discover that our children had so far 
advanced in political economic thinking that 
they avidly swallowed talks on the Fourth 
Five Year Plan. The public are no doubt 
fully repaid for what they give for their 
receiving licences to the Government of 
India. Some may think this sort of pro¬ 
gram is blatant propaganda in support of 
the Government’s activities, but after all 
the children of India are entitled to receive 
full information on these various activities : 
for mental enlightenment may induce them 
to forget their growing physical wants and 
sorrows. In America they extol pep talk 
for its ability to prevent that sinking feeling. 

Sandesh Again 

The sandesh ban has come to the fore 
after a certain uneasiness among Congress 
addicts. We are now ready to welcome an 
Ordinance on this fateful subject. We had 
no knowledge that Calcutta Milk Supply 
was one of the Fundamental obligations of 
the Government. Nor that the Defence of 
India rested upon milk supply. A govern¬ 
ment which was under any statutary obli¬ 
gation to supply milk to all citizens of 
Calcutta might have thought of **aulk at 


any cost*’. But a government which 
possibly supplied milk to only 10% of 
Calcutta's population could In no justice 
interfere with the food habits of the greater 
part of that population just to prove that 
welfare meant the greatest inconvenience of 
the greatest number. 

What is the Rupee Worth ? 

The Maharashtra Labour Gazette of 
June 1965 publishes an enlightening analysis 
of the changing value of the rupee by 
H. V. R. lengar, ex-Governor of the Reserve 
Bank of India, Bombay. The following 
quotations from the account published 
would give a good idea of the fall in the pur¬ 
chasing power of the rupee during the 
periods 1914-1964 or 1939-1964 or 1947-1964 
as one would like to look at the rupee from 
different base years. 'Professor Agarwal, 
Professor of Economics in a North Indian 
University, started a controversy some years 
ago by stating that the rupee is now worth 
only 17 pice. There has been a question about 
this in Parliament and some debate has 
ensued. Some critics profess to be shocked 
by the inexactitude of the Professor, while 
there are others who appear to be glad that 
the grimness of the current situation has 
been brought out so clearly. 

''No analytical tool can be so dangerous 
when wrongly applied, as the statistical 

tool.'one must therefore, choose a base 

year which does not lend itself to_statis¬ 
tical legerdemain. 

"For our discussion, it might be of some 
value to go back to 1939 the year before the 

Second World War began.Those of us 

who are old enough” may even go back to 

1914 before the First World War.For a 

long range analysis, one might go back fifty 
years—^which is not too long ago and 
happens to be just about the time when the 
First World War started. But such an 
analysis, although interesting In itself, 
particukrly in so far as it permits an histo¬ 
rical oomparisoQ with other countries may 








not be ot value in so far as our current 
difficulties and preoccupations are con¬ 
cerned. For deeding with this, it would be 
more appropriate to go back to 1947, when 
we became independent. 

‘'During the First World War prices in 
India just about doubled. Prices remained 
high all through 1920 and then started 
gradually going down. There was a conti¬ 
nuous drop from 1920 till 1930-21 when the 
wholesale index was virtually the same as 
in 1914. After that there was a dramatic 
fall in line with the World recession. Tltere 
was a gradual improvement thereafter, but 
in 1939 the index figure was very little over 
that of 1914. 

"During the Second World War the 
wholesale price index went up some two- 
snd*a half times. On the basis of 1939:- 
100 the general index of wholesale price in 

1944- 45 was 244 «nd in 1943-46, 245. A re¬ 
conversion to the old base, namely. 1914 : lUO 
would give the index for 1944-45 at 266 and 

1945- 46 at 267. But. unlike the period after 
World War I. when prices started steadily 
going down, there has beert no such fall 
after the Second World War and. in fact, 
there has been virtually a continuous rjbe 
in prices snee then. On the basis of 1914 . 
100, the figure for 1946-47 was 300 and for 
1947-48, 336. In other words, when we 
began as an independent country, the rupee 
was worth, in terms of its domestic purchas¬ 
ing power, only one-third of what it was in 
1939, only eight years previously. To-day. 
the index figure is well over 600, In other 
words the rupee is somewhat less than half 
of what it was when we began to manage 
our own affairs. It would thus be correct 
to say that the value of the rupee is now 
about one-sixth of what it was before World 
War I; Probably slightly less; in other 
words, the Professor, whom I quoted at the 
beginning of this....was right provided the 
base year is accepted es 1914. And consi¬ 
dering that the purchasing power of the 
rupee was very nearly the same in 1939 as 


in 1914, the Professor was also very nearly 
right even if the base year were accepted as 
1939. That is to say, in the last twenty five 
years in the life time of millions and mil- 
lions of us, the rupee has gone down to 
slightly Jess than a sixth of its purchasing 
power and for half of this debasement we 
are ourselves responsible, not the British 
or the war." One may add that 
the debasement happened fifty per cent 
during a period of 33 years and the other 
fifty per cent in the last 17 years. As com¬ 
pared to the foreign government of India, 
her National Government has debased her 
currency twice as fast." 

This Matter of Milk 

The milk supply of Calcutta has never 
been good. The goaJas, as in other places, 
water the milk as they like and no attempt 
has l)ccn made by the State Government or 
the Municipality to put a stop to this crimi¬ 
nal practice at any time. Dr. B. C. Hoy 
started the Haringhatta Milk Supply or¬ 
ganisation and succeeded in giving milk to 
a small percentage of the people living in 
Calcutta. Milk cards were often obtained 
through influence or luck and many who 
wanted milk never got any. Since the 
death of Dr. Roy the milk position has gone 
from bad to worse and no one can now say 
that milk supply is freely available to all 
citizens and one can not believe that it will 
be so at anytime under the present regime. 
It has been and will remain available to^ 
limited few of Calcutta's citizens, is the 
considered opinion of most well-informed 
persons. That being so, can the Govern¬ 
ment in any justice interfere with the food 
habits of the general public in order to 
arrange milk supply for a selected minority 
of Calcutta's citixens ? If the public have 
to make any sacrifies the advantages arising 
out of such sacrifices must be enjoyed by all 
members of the public. Not surely by only 
a few who have much money, influence or 
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a gambler’s luck. Freedom has acquired a 
new meaning in India under the Congress. 
The whims and fads of amateurs with little 
training or qualification for managing the 
tiff BITS of a nation have slowly grown to 
assume the proportions of a loose type of 
dictatorship which has the right of arbitrary 
action and making impositions on the people 
without subjecting itself to the discipline of 
shouldering some fundamental obligations. 
There are rules, regulations, controls, 
permits, licences, taxes and a thousand 
other obstructions to public freedom of ec- 
tion in all helds of life without any corres* 
ponding advantages in the matter of protec* 
tion of life and property, supply of essential 
commodities, employment, education, medi¬ 
cal aid. housing etc. etc., which people re¬ 
quire for civilised existence. There are 
endless speeches, announcements, schemes 
and plans which lead to a state of self- 
hynotism among those who Indulge In them. 
li)ese people cannot deliver the goods. 
And everybody knows that except they 
themselves. India has reached a giddy state 
of unreality. No one knows what his money 
will be worth next month. No one knows 
how far he will be deprived of what he 
owns or earns. And no one is certain of 
anything which the average civilised man 
wishes to be certain of. There are plans 
and promises which change their shapes 
and sizes overnight. The definition of terms 
like socialism, security, fundamental rights 
and liberty change while circulating be¬ 
tween Ministries and what can one do about 
Jt? 

Kashmir 

We have said over and over again that 
; the partition of India was the greatest 
blunder the Congress Party led by Pandit 
Nehru ever committed. They thus ployed 
into the hands of Imperial mischief mongers 
and weakened the political, economic and 
cultural health of the Indian nation lor ever. 
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The new entente that was established be¬ 
tween Indian folly and Western perfidy over 
this great betrayal grew in strength as time 
passed and the Congress group found oppor¬ 
tunities for developing their foreign * "policy’* 
by inviting all kinds of foreigners to In^ 
and by sending teams of fairly useless 
Indians to have a good time in the greet 
cities of the outside world. Indian politics 
and Indian outlook upon all spheres of life 
were determined by whet outsiders thought 
of and agreed to do for India. And, natur¬ 
ally their Indian policy was formed by re¬ 
ference to their own plans and expectations 
of gain. The Indian nation was fed on false 
promises and grand unrealities; while the 
economy was progressively denuded of its 
natural vitality by bleeding out resources 
from the main arteries of economic life in 
order to sustain the' growth of grafts which 
could not be integroied into the nation’s 
body. Pakistan, the artificially created 
state, aided by Anglo-American money 
obtained by agreeing to whatever those 
powers said, developed militarily out of all 
proportion to her economic size. She 
naturally began to think like o big power, 
though in wealth, ability and culture she 
was like a couple of backward Indian 
States. But she was boosted in her morale, 
which was woven solely out of criminal 
design on India, by American military aid 
and British advice. Instead of consolidating 
the forces of civilisation and progress in her 
national body Pakistan started on a pro¬ 
gramme of territorial expansion at the cost of 
India. Attempts on Hyderabad and Junagad 
failed due to Sardar Patel’s courageous 
action; but in Kashmir Pakistan wus per¬ 
mitted to keep large areas under forcible 
occupation. Their actions were also 
condoned In other places and by Nehru, called 
an apostle of Peace by the Anglo-Americans. 
Pakistan, being bom in treachery and 
nourished by banditry, soon turned against 
her own people as well as against Anglo- 
America. formed an alliance with 
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CommujQist China and tried to blackmail 
^ritain and America without much success. 
She had already set up a dictatorship and 
abolished all civil liberties in the country. 
The most recent acts of banditry indulged in 
by Pakistan have been the invasion of 
Kutch and a repetition of the old comic 
opera invasion of Kashmir by Pakistan 
soldiers in the garb of tribesmen or local 
Kashmiris. But this time they had no 
Pandit Nehru to respond to any demands 
for toleration of acts of aggression. Lai 
Bahadur Shastri did not fancy himself as 
anything greater than a capable Prime 
Minister of India. He was partially bam* 
boozled by the British after the Kutch affair, 
but he had realised his mistake afterwards 
and was prepared for subsequent develop¬ 
ments. If Lai Bahadur Shastri could liqui* 
date the Pakistani menace, he would then 
be remembered as a truly great Prime 
Minister of India. 

India Crosses Cease Fire Line 

During the last few days Indian troops 
have crossed the cease fire line at a number 
of points and captured Pakistani posts in 
several places. The Pakistanis or the alleg¬ 
ed Azad Kashmiris have not shown any 
remarkable fighting ability so far. Their 
one outstanding defensive weapon had been 
India's disinclination to go beyond the 
e.rx. They have now had to do this owing 
to the fact that the Pakistanis have been 
using it as an impregnable “MaginoV’ line 
which was inviolate. But the Indian soldiers 
have now broken through this for reasons 
which are essentially connected with their 
self defence. Jf the Pakistanis can cross 
and recross the CFL in order to harass and 
kill Indian soldiers, the latter naturally can 
also emulate the Pakistanis in order to 
defend themselves in a sure and certain 
manner. In other words Pakistan has been 
asking for it and it has now got what 
it deserves. In this connection the U.N. 


have been remarkably useless. They have 
been disobeyed by Pakistan repeate^y and 
they have done nothing to enforce the terms 
of international agreements guaranteed by 
their participation as mediators. Pakistan's 
perfidy has no limits. Pakistanis treat all 
documents dealing with international rights 
and obligations as scraps of paper. On top of 
that they lack common decency and any 
sense of national honour. Such political 
communities have no right to exist. They 
are a menace to humanity. 

Puajabi Suba 

The Cvogrcss not only Partitioned India 
inlcrnalionaily by egreoing to the creation 
of a Muslim India which the British called 
Pakistan; but India was also cut up inter* 
nally into several pieces by the acceptance 
of the various provinces the British had set 
up in India, os States of which India was to 
be a Federation. These Provinces by and 
large had no racial, linguistic or historical 
back-ground and the only justification for 
their existence was, perhaps, the Pradesh 
Congress Committos which had to be 
oppeasod and induced to toe the line when 
Pandit Nehru accepted freedom as a condi¬ 
tional grant from India's Imperial over- 
lords. With occasional adjustments the 
same conditions still prevail and the Pro¬ 
vinces as modified by subsequent decisions 
of the Congress still form Indie's States. 
These Stales are aU multilingual, multi¬ 
racial end historically queer conglomerate!^ 
built out of bits and pieces representing pre 
British Indian Kingdoms of which there 
were many in the Seventeenth-Eighteenth 
centuries. Thus the State of Bihar was lingu- 
islicelly Maithili, Bhojpuri, Magdhi, Bengali 
and Tribal But the Congress said the 
People of Bihar spoke Hindi. And when 
the Congress opened its mouth everyone 
had to observe silence. Maharashtra had 
Gujerathis, Kachhis and others whose 
mother language was not Marathi. Gujerat 
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had Marathis and all sorU of other people. 
Madhya Pradesh had Marathi and Hindi. 
Ia short the linguistic divisions were not 
based on the languages spoken by the people 
but on the whims of the Congress. 

After a few years of Congress Raj there 
was a leeling among a certain body of 
Congressmen tnat Hindi as concocted by the 
makers of the Rashtrabbasa must be imposed 
upon all Indians. In order to make this 
imposition less unfair in eppearance persis- 
tent propaganda was carried on with the 
help of crooked facts and figures to prove 
that Hindi was the mother tongue oi W/u 
of the peoples of India. All the people of 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Punjab together with the Hindi speakers in 
other States were added together to arrive 
at this highly exaggerated percentage. We 
are not in a position to judge whether Hindi 
Positive end Hindi Negative gave us the 
alleged statistical dimensions of Hindi. All 
we can say is that Hindi as the mother 
tongue of some of the people of India has 
never attained that degree of universality as 
the Hindi speaking Congress men would 
like us to believe. The true percentage of 
true Hindi speakers would be less than 20V^. 
The Punjabi language is a distinctive langu¬ 
age belonging to the first>Aryan group of 
languages of India. It is more like Eastern 
Rajasthani, Gujerathi etc., than Hindi. We 
have known numerous Hindu, Muslim and 
Sikh Punjabis and we have never known 
Hindi speaking Punjabis in the sense that 
they spoke Hindi at home. If therefore 
Punjabi is made the State language of 
Punjab, it would not be a betrayal of Hindi. 
Rather the suggestion even from Panjabis 


that some Punjabis want Hindi as their 
State language is a betrayal ot the tacts of 
raciax ana linguistic history. The partition 
ol the Punjab would be a great mistake ana 
the Sikh leaders should be satisfied with the 
acceptance of Punjabi as the State language 
of Punjab. And it is high time everybody 
put a stop to this Hindi mania. There is 
nothing in Hindi for whch we should create 
disunity in India. The subtle and sneaky 
ways of Hindiphils have become quite ob¬ 
noxious. The Congress should avoid giving 
theae clever touches to cut Indian history 
down to a size which will prove thir false 
contentions. Punjabi is one of the langu¬ 
ages recognised by the Indian Constitution 
and Punjabi cannot be called a dialect of 
Hindi by the linguistic experts of the 
Congress. In Pakistan, at the time of parti¬ 
tion everyone was told the Muslims were a 
separate nation and their language was 
Urdu. But inspite of their dictatorship 
Bengali has been recognised as a Co-State 
language in Pakistan. In India, why one 
must accept Hindi as the sole Indian langu¬ 
age to be used for state purposes is not clear 
to us. Hindi is one of the most backward 
languages of India and the Hindi speaking 
people are by no means high up in educa¬ 
tion, technical knowledge, income earning 
capacity or as contributors to the exchequer. 
Their average in these helds would be about 
half of that of the more advanced states.. A 
lot of public money has been wasted for the 
propagation of Hindi with not much gain. If 
the amounts had been spent pro-rata for 
Bengali, Marathi, Tamil. Telegu, Malayalam 
and Gujerathi, India would have gone up 
spectacularly in point of education and 
culture. 



ABIDING VALUES OF EASTERN AND 
WESETRN CULTURE 

VIGILANTE 


The advancement of knowledge in re¬ 
gard to the universe, society and man, the 
general accepUince oi the theory ol biologi¬ 
cal evolution and the study ol comperaiive 
religion have implanted the belief that all 
values are relative. Hut we are not ^uite 
clear as to whether Uie jelativity of values 
applies only to the forms in which they are 
expressed or is meant in an abosolute sense. 
In other words, wo are not sure whether wc 
distinguish between an eternal essence and 
a changing form of values or whether we 
reject the idea that there is difference be¬ 
tween essence and form. To take an ob¬ 
vious example. Non-violence, Ahimsa, was 
originally a purely religious belief, probably 
of animistic origin. It was a kind of taboo, 
a duty to avoid anything that would hurt 
living creatures, because if we hurt living 
creatures, they would retaliate in some un¬ 
known way, or would initiate « series of 
actions and reactions that would bring harm 
to ourselves and bind us to a long chain of 
cause and effect. This belief was held by 
Buddhists and even more strongly by Jains. 
It has survived through the centuries. In 
our own times, Gandhiji gave it a completely 
new form and moral significuiice. He asso¬ 
ciated it with the higest form of virtue, 
with absolute truth. He made It into a 
standard by which everything else was 
judged. U was e belief which determined 
his conduct throughout his public life. There 
was also another view, with which 
Gandhi ji disagreed, that non-violence was 
the best policy, the wiset course to adopt in 
relation to given circumstances. Indian 
foreign policy has attempted to introduce 
'2 


the idea of non-violence In dealing with in¬ 
ternational affairs and maintained that while 
it was absolutely the best principle to fol¬ 
low, it was also the wisest course at the 
moment. Here wc see a value being inter¬ 
preted over a very long period. Would it 
be correct to htdd that this point to an 
abiding value expressed in dilTcrenl forms, 
Ol would wc say that non-violence repre¬ 
sents the influence ef the environment on 
Gandhiji and his followers and has no 
meaning and signiflcancc outside this histo¬ 
rical context ? 

If wo accept the theory that all values 
are relative wo create a kind of uncertainty 
in the face of the problems created by the 
manufacture of atomic weapons. We feel 
that to save ourselves from total destruction 
we have to mobilise ourselves for the main¬ 
tenance of those values which we consider 
essential for the further progress of 
humanity. But it is a matter for considera¬ 
tion whether such values as truth, freedom, 
justice, can really be regarded as a means 
to an end. as gods to whom wc appeal at 
times of danger, intending in our hearts tb 
turn our backs on them when the danger is 
past and to declare that they are just like 
olher gods whom men have worshipped and 
eeouf whoso existence and power we can¬ 
not be absolutely certain. 

Beliefs and <u3cial practices based on 
beliefs have so far been the means of giving 
form and express on to moral and cultural 
values. ,But the advancement of knowledge 
has changed our attitude towards organised 
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belief and worsbip, towards religion. It 
appears to us that a fixed belief which 
prescribes the details of what is ri^t 
and what is wrong, what is to be 
done and what is not to be done, is 
inconsistent with the liberal, scientific spirit. 
We prefer the negative attitude. We define 
liberty es absence of restraint, moral free¬ 
dom as absence of dictation by any church 
or scripture. Considering the problems that 
have been created by church and religious 
orthodoxy, this attitude seems to be the only 
reasonable one to adopt. But the useful¬ 
ness of a discussion about abiding values 
becomes doubtful if we avoid everything 
that savours of religion and fixed belief. A 
study of man’s spiritual and moral develop¬ 
ment can, however, enable us to adopt a 
more positive attitude and convince us that 
there are abiding values in the East and the 
West in which men have believed in all 
sincerity and in whose reaUsation they have 
found peace and fulfilment. 

One of the oldest human concepts is the 
concept of a universal order, called Ma’at in 
ancient Egypt and Rtu in India. It was 
considered man’s duty to live in accordance 
with the laws deriving from the universal 
order, and wisdom; justice and human sur¬ 
vival were closely associated with this be¬ 
lief. Corollaries to the belief in the univer¬ 
sal order were (a) the unity of God and (b) 
the unity of mankind. It cannot be stated 
definitely whether the idea of one God first 
tbund expression in Egypt or among the 
Jews, but even in the tribal religions which 
had many gods the idea of one God seems to 
have been present as the background of be¬ 
lief in the Divine. The idea of mankind 
being one because the universe had one 
Creator has been considerably obscured by 
tribes or tribal groups or religious commu¬ 
nities claiming to be the chosen people, 
entitled to all that the Creator had given. 
But the idea of one God of all mankind 
provided a moral standard to which enligh¬ 


tened men have appealed throughout 
history. 

A parallel concept, which first found 
expression in Buddhism, was the unity of 
mankind, indeed, of all living creatures in 
the striving for nirvana, for release from 
sorrow. The corollaries to this belief were 
the obligation on each individual to be 
rightmlnded and to bear goodwill towards 
all. 

The concepts of the universal order and 
of release from sorrow through rightmind¬ 
edness and goodwill were idealistic. They 
were assertions of the highest values. At 
the opposite end wc find a realistic concept 
of the solidarity of the tribe, the caste, the 
religious community or the political commu¬ 
nity and the State, and the duty of the indi¬ 
vidual to serve them. This concept, because 
it was based essentially on the self-interest 
of the group, has led to conflicts which are 
unfortunately regarded as the substance of 
the political history of mankind. Today also 
the conflicts we see around us arc due to the 
all-pervasiveness of this concept. But it 
cannot be altogether rejected. It can only 
be replaced by the concept of mankind as 
one community and a world-state. We 
must also remember that these concepts led 
to the cultivation of such moral qualities as 
loyalty, dedication to prescribed duty, self- 
sacrifice, etc. Men have not yet at any time 
been fully satisfied with the idea of their 
intellectual and moral hori^on being limited 
by the interest of the small or large group 
to which they belonged. Tolerance, a sense 
of justice not vitiated by discrimination 
between one’s own people and aliens, and 
desire for wider knowledge and experience 
have been the links between the universal 
and the group values. These h^ave at all 
limes found expression in Personality. 

The concept of Personality is as old as 
the concept of universal order. We see in the 
earliest time the belief that certain persons 
possessed supernatural powers. They were 
capable of interpreting the laws of nature, 
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the wishes of the particular tribal god, 
and through their intercession ensured the 
security of those whom they favoured in 
this life and the next. Later, we have the 
Priest'king and the Pharaoh, who are both 
religious and political hgure-heads and be¬ 
lieved to be possessors of that wisdom and 
power which was essential for human wel¬ 
fare and survival. Then we have personali¬ 
ties like the Jewish prophets, Buddha, 
Zoroaster. Christ and the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad, who are messengers of truth and the 
means by which humanity obtains divine 
guidance. We also see at about the same 
time the emergence of empire-builders and 
statesmen who represent the type of per¬ 
sonality which has gradually assumed the 
greatest importance in political and social 
life. 

The concepts given above represent the 
abiding values of both the Bast and the 
West. We acknowledge them today in the 
form of the following ideals : 

(a) the ideal of mankind as a co-opera¬ 
tive community; 

(b) the ideal of states striving to main¬ 
tain peace and to promote each 
other's welfare; 


(c) the ideal of the welfare state {found 
in embryonic form in the reasons 
for which the ancient priest-king 
was worshipped and in the duties 
assigned to the ruler by oil ze- 
ligions) ; 

(d) the ideals of tolerance, understand¬ 
ing sympathy, philanthropy; 

(e) the ideal of the dignity and free^ 
dom of the individual, irrespective 
of race, religion, sex and economic 
status, which implies: 

<i) the ensuring of equal rights and 
and opportunities; 

(ii) the right to profess and practise 
any religion ; 

(ill) the right to have a personal reli¬ 
gion or no religion at all; 

(iv) the right to freedom of expression. 
Democracy is only one of the forms in 
which these values have found expression, 
and it must be judged continuously on the 
basis of these values. World peace, which l8 
so essential for survival, must be founded on 
these values to enable both the East end the 
West to attain fulfilment. 
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TOWARDS A NATIONAL FOOD 
POLICY ? 

A cloMf look ihjin appfUT^ lo tiavo l7»n 
beslowrj in most quarters in the country, at 
what has now l»eefi declared as a nalional (oikI 
policy, would Bppeur lo be nu more than a lum* 
descript mass of decisions wIiom prlnripul aim 
would ecem to be tn steer dear of all areuA of 
cleavage at almost every jioirit where it would Ite 
inescapable if really n henllliy and raltonal fund 
policy fur the country were to l.e evuKed and 
purposively pursued. In the result, wlial would 
appear lo have emerged is more in the r>alurc of 
a lempurary adjustment for the current year for 
the present only, of Govemment'a obligations to 
feed the nation to what may only be vaguely 
deaenbed as current market forces. 

Exienuon of Raiioning 

One of ihc major shifts from the recommen¬ 
ds 11 one of tlie Food Suf)-commitlee which met in 
New Delhi only a week i<fore under the chair* 
manship of the Union Food Minisler, would 
appear to be that immediate introduction of 
statutory ralioniug in cities with a population of 
300,000 and m<»n: uucl its gradual extension lo 
dfiies with a ]> 0 )>ulaiiun of upto lODiXV) has been 
regarded as u ha:ar4foux move and the wnUtre 
was ffoomctJ to foihre. All that the Chief 
Ministers* Coiifereme in New* Delhi, held on 
August 0 last, would agree to for the time being 
—ahch'iiig In the pr^'ice.^s the earji<‘r rccommcn* 

dalion made only fiv** d.’'y^ aa*_to introduce 

Statutory rationing in the <MgHt hirge cities 

in the country with a p<q>ulafion of one million 
and more each. Hiin would cover an aggregate 
population of approximately *17 millioiis.-^bring* 
ing all towns with a population of 3(10.000 and 
more each would mean prnviiling for u {lopula* 
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lion of 13 millions instead—and would corres* 
(londingly rnluce Government's procurement 
obligations to only about 1 million tonnes of 
rice and 1.2 million tonnes of wheat at the 
level of a daily ration of 12 os. per adult per 
day. It was made clear on ihv. occasion hy the 
Union Foo«f Minister that if the present estimates 
of nitional food dehrils when revised by the 
Planning Commission with the collahiration of 
the AgriruHural Prirc Commission were found lo 
f»c fxlow the actual in* fdencr of ihc deficit 
prevailing in the country, there would he no 
comiansatorv increase of iVn|>i»rls to cover the 
additional deficit—llic *>isc of the ration will have 
lo i>e adjusted to ihc actual availability of home¬ 
grown supniles together with imported food 
araifts at their present level of imports. 

Proruremrnt /fazartfs 

Even a rbild rc»u1d vi>-ualiae IhiU the frasi* 
liilily of extending slaiulorv ratiuning to towns 
with a populaliuTi of 3(10.000 and more and. even* 
tuolly to those with upto 100,000 would be 
determined by the success wilh which the Govern¬ 
ment could evolve a procurrtnenl machinery lo 
rover the basic needs of such a much larger 
rationed area, fn the recommendations of the 
Foo«f Suheommitlee. the methods of procurement 
os widl as its area and incidence was left largely 
open and indefinite, ft was only recommended 
that the movement of grains from surplus to 
dePcil states in ocrordanre with the previously 
d^ennined quotas of supplies, would have to be 
ihfou.zh ihr Food Corporation of India. Secondly, 
the method of procurement by ihe Food Corpora¬ 
tion in surplus states for the purpose would have 
to be determined by agreement, in each case, 
between the Corporation and Ihe concerned 
Slate. For the rest, ihe methods of procurement 
wiihin each Stale for sustaining its machinery of 
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ftahitory rationing would hive to be left to Ibe 
discretion of every individual Slate. H any Slate 
should wish to pursue a policy of total procure¬ 
ment, it should be left free to do so ; other 
Stales may adopt whatever policy they may 
consider suitable to the conditions obtaining 
within their respective borders. This would have 
the effect, it wast claimed, of reducing, if not 
wholly eliminating the Centre's current obligations 
to cover iJie deficit States. 

Out in case rationing were to be introduced 
with effect frt^m the New Year, as earlier re¬ 
commended, ill every town with a populilion of 
3(KM'(Kt and mure and eventually within the next 
15 munlhs to towns with a )H»pulation of uptu 
lOlMKMK ihe sutress of the recommendation would, 
obviously, have to dqirnd on the success with 
which |ir4M'urement of grains could be ensured by 
the Slates conccrncib—whatever the particular 
method fur the purjHJsc they might wish lo pursue. 

The initial que^Liun that would arise in thi» 
I'onnci’liMit. naturall), \* as regar<N the proper 
ud min hi rati VC machinery al the ilispit»^al of each 
concerned 5taic Covermnent to cover the purpose. 
It is n<iuriuu» ihaL the existing States odminis* 
traHvu rnacliinrry is none tiH» strung or even 
wholesonic. Tut it might mamfe^ll^ hi unfair to 
blame the present lacks all (»n the permanent 
udminhtratiuji only. ]t is not iiifrtv|uenth that 
the ]»ermanent oflicials In the administration from 
the highest to tlie fowt'st Irveh are subjet ti'd to 
such measures <»f |ioljtical and other pre<«uree that 
they are quite unable lo function with either 
purposivcncss or even wdth efficienry. There have 
been innumerable occasions when pious and 
platitudinous directives have hern issucfi from 
Parly anri (bncrnmental political levels advising 
Ihot the administration should nut be interfered 
W'ith in ds functions, but for all ihe good that 
they might liavc done so far. they Plight not have 
boen issued at all. It not merely becomes impoiu 
sible for any administratloD. however honest and 
efficient, to pri»p<*rly function under such 
pressures, but such a siluatiun o|)ens up oppor¬ 
tunities for pos«(ble unreliable ixieki^ts in the 
adminrslralion—no one on earth ran guranlee 
that there will never be cases of individual lapses 
in any administrallon however well-knit, however 
sirictly regulated and vigilantly supervised—for 
turning a situation none too clear or healthy to 


their own advantage or to thoae of their political 
bosses and their proteges. The success of any 
procurement machinery that the State Govern- 
menls may set up—whether a policy of total or 
only partial procurement is aimed at-^will 
naturall) depend on Ihe extent to which the 
Government roneemed are able lo eliminate party 
pressures on such a machinery from the 
highest to the lowest village levels. It is not un¬ 
natural that the G<ivernment may not be quite 
confident of being able to do so in the present 
conditions nf the party organisation, especially 
with another genera) elections looming only two 
years ahead. It is, eonsequenlty, not unnatural in 
turn, that the thnernmeni should w'ish to avoid 
running the risk of having lo set up a massive 
priNunment pragnisation in the rinumMancet 
and should corres]w>ndingl) winb to minimise the 
l/unlen of thnr obligations in (his behalf. 

(Vfeeivge ftvA /Ac Trade 

Hut even more than (hn burdens of a massive 
firoiurement administration, what the Slate 
fGovernments and the Centre alike could not 
piA^iblv view with any degree of eijuanimity and 
Minhdrnei* wa« ihr need lo fare cleavages wilh 
the tratle which would be inesctiable if any very 
massixe procurement programme were to be 
launrlied. And to successfully introduce and 
implement statutory rationing in cities to cover 
an aggregate population of 43 millions immedia¬ 
tely and to ex'entually further extend its area in 
course of the next 15 months, this would be an 
inescapable ohlrgation. It is notorious that the 
goiKlgrHins liade in the country' accounts for the 
largest concent ration of economic poxver and 
commands a very substantia! proportion of thgl 
large area of creilil beyond Ihe disciplines of the 
organised credit seitor which is being euphe- 
mistieallv desrril«d as i/noccoun/ed vnonev. For 
fine thing, in spite of the fairlv rapid and massive 
industrialixation of the last fifteen years, agricul- 
turiil produce still continues to account for well 
over line half of the gross national product of the 
country and of tbU foodgrains production alone 
is estimated to account for well over 67 per cent. 
Fxeept for the be1<rw-fluhsiiitence and subsistence 
farmers, covering roughyly 61 per cent of the 
total agricultural population In the country «nd 
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accounting for a groee share of 31 per cent of it. Not to apeak oi reducing ibe preaent very 


the national product (according to the recently 
released findinga of the National Council of 
Applied Blconooiic Reaearch), presumably the 
more overwhelming proportion of the foodgraina 
production uf ihe country U handled by tbe 
trade, except fur the indniteaimal quanlitiea 
directly hondled by ibc Govemment and their 
statutory agencies. It ia obvious, therefore, that 
the trade ia in an overwhelmingly commanding 
position in this respect. Government have tried 
their level lieat over the last one decade and longer 
to induce an awareness in the trade of its social 
resporuibilitiea and, thereby, curb Its profiteering 
propensities, but absolutely to no effect. And 
yet the Covernmenl do not seem to be in any 
position to take effective measures to do so and 
this lack of confidence on their part would now 
seem to be quite clearly reflected in the fini^l 
decisions that appear to have been arrived at the 
last Chief Ministers' Conference in New Delhi. 

Thu wealcncaa on the part of Government 
would seem to be primarily dictated by political 
rather than basic economic considerations. As 
a inetter of fact, however, some show of plausi' 
bilily is being offered in the argument that the 
principal brunt of continuing pressures on food 
grains prices is calculated to flow from the large 
urban areas with their heavy concent ration of 
increasing economic power and the consequent 
explosion in demand. By introducing statutory 
rationing in these sclerled t>ockets of accelerating 
demantl. these arras would be effectively cordoned 
off and the jiressure on the general food price 
level in the <'ounlry -would be relieved, this 
may be Ihe Government's hope, but that it is 
largely wishful thinking of a parlicutorly naive 
kiijd would he all too obvious even to the most 
casual oWrvor of the present price situation in 
the country, h j? obvious that for understandable 
political rcus<ms. Into the details of which it is 
not necessary to enter in the present discussion, 
tbe Covtrnnjerii do not wish to enter into an 
open cleavage wiib ihe e«:i»ioniically and politi¬ 
cally strong food grains trade in the country. Tbe 
decisions nrrive<l at in c<m8equencc to deal with 
the continuing food crises would appear to be 
obviously of a ramshackle an<l particularly cluiaty 
character and even the most optimistic persoD 
conid not hope for any improvement to flow from 


high general food grains price levels thereby, it 
would even be impossible to hope for stabilUing 
the price level even at its very high present 
altitude. Truly, all this ostentatious labour of tbe 
Government mountain, so far as the food crisis ia 
concerned would only appear to have yielded no 
more than the proverbial mouse. 

Cause and Effeci 

What, after all, is the food crisis like in its 
barest bones ? It has been repeatedly averred by 
ai'credtled Cu\ernroent agencies and their so-called 
economic expertise that increase in food grains 
production in the country has failed to keep 
corresponding ]»ace, since the end of the First 
Plan period, with the incidence of rise in tbe 
counlo's population. It is true that the tempo of 
food grains procluclion appears to have suffered 
a consirleraldc measure of atter.uation since 
after the end of the First Plan. While 
cereals production was estimated to have risen 
by as much as 26 per cent over the period ]>etween 
1950-51 and 19^-56, the gross increase in 
national cereal output throughout the Second and 
during the first two years of the Third Plan 
period is estimated to have been of the order of 
18 per cent over that of the 1955*56 level. But 
even then, ia there any basic deficit in our food 
grains production computed at ihe level 
of a 10 uE. doily cereal ration which the 
Government considered a liaaic need for the 
people (vide Tvunrds A Sclf^ReOanJ Economy, 
issued by the Planning Commission. Government 
of India, December, 3901, p. 76) ? We have 
endeavoured to demonstrate in these columns 
eome time ago that, even at the rather low level 
of harvest of the year 1962*63 and assuming a 
2.4 per cent annual rise in the population since 
the 1961 census enumerations, after providing a 
daily 16 oz. of the cereal output to all adulU 
(age group 14 to 65 years) and at half that 
quantity for ihc rest (age groups 0 to 13 years 
and 65 years and above), a good 10 per cent of 
the gross produce would be left over to cover 
the needs of seed-grains and unavoidable was¬ 
tage. Ibis, by alt standards is not at all a 
comfortaMe food situation for any country, for 
•uppliet would only appear to have been 
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marginal leaving no eurploa at all. But then* 
there had been fairly eubeiantial wheat and 
some rice imports to euppiement the home 
production and the position should have been 
correspondingly easy if not quite comfortable. 
And yet, we had a raging food crisis in the 
country during the 1963-64 season and which 
did not, despile all endeavours of the Govern¬ 
ment both at the Centre and in the Stales 
to hold it, ease until late in 1964 the rice 
harvest, computed to have been the largest in 
recent memory, begsn to flow into the msrket 
and which was sought to have been reinfoKed 
by the promulgation of statutory price controls 
and the introduction of fresh legislations to deal 
ruthlessly with profiteers who would violate the 
former's provisions. At the turn of tlie New Year 
and for the two following months the situation 
remained fairly easy. The reason for this would 
appear to have been two-fold. Firstly, it appeared 
St the initial stages that the Government 
seriously intended the new emergency laws to be 
applied upon the violsters with a measure of 
purposefulness and rigour. Secondly, the Govern* 
ment launched a fresh programme of massive 
food grains imports which, t«igfiher with the 
decision taken las I y car-end that the Central 
Government would set up the necessary procure* 
ment machinery for creating a central buffer 
slock in rice and wheat, apjieared to indicate that 
the Government were endeavouriTig to gradually 
assume a dominaling position over the food 
grains supplies in the country. Such an assumption 
was further reinforced by talks of eventual and 
large-scale introduction of statutory rationing in 
ail major cities of Ihe country and the removal of 
the food zones as soon as the position with the 
incoming of the impending wheat harvest breunw 
a little clearer. 

But even before the onset of the normal 
season of the year, it became all too clear that 
the Government had no intention, firstlv. to 
rigorously enforce their price control mcaeurt's. 
Mr. C. Subromanium. the tinion Fofxi Minister, 
recently admitted that price control measures, 
including the application of the provisions of the 
Defence of India Rules with a view U* disciplin¬ 
ing the food grains trade in the country, bad 
utterly failed of their purpose. This ntatenient 
would appear to have bwn a deliberate prevaries* 
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lion on the Union Food Ministers part for die 
simple reason that be should know—none better 
»that there was really never any serious attempt 
to enfoive these laws inspite of the threat of dire 
coDae<jueiice8 issued to the food grains trade by 
the Prime Minister Khnself. 

Recurrence oj the Price Crisis 

As sti inevitable result, even before the onset 
of the current lean season, food prices both at the 
wholesale and mure so at the retail levels began 
to rapidly rise until in the free market today 
retail prices iiavc gone up b> very nearly 60 per 
cent over the level at which they stood at the 
end of January last and they continue to rise 
still further. This, on the face of it, would appear 
to be inexplicable in the background of the 
largest ever lice harvest of recent years ; the 
wheat harvest has also been proportionately large 
and imports, after several interv'cning years, are 
reported to have been of the order of very nearly 
0 million tonnes. The resultant crisis is not 
merely very widespread, hut its depths appear to 
be almost bottomless. This overt pressure would 
appear to Iw* flowing mainly from the known 
weaknesses of the Government to deal with its 
principal symptoms. This weakness was further 
exposed when, a little while ago. the Government 
uniiouncxHl an incicose in ihe prices of rationed 
commodities with a view, as they said, '*to more 
realistically reble them to open market prices.’* 
Sunie awareness of the recurring dangers ahead 
sccmotl to have been manifest when the Congress 
party discussed the food situation in Beitgalore 
re<%>ntlv and when GovemmenI constituted the Food 
Sub-Ci>mmitter with tlie Union Food Minister at 
its head. Although the Sub-committee wer^ 
a]i]»arently, reluctant to go the whole logical hog 
in their recommendatioi^ to Government on the 
problem, they were nevertheless sound enough as 
(hey went, although there were minor laeks here 
and there in the structure conceived hy lliem. 
Rut v»lien the Stales' Chief Ministers sssehled 
finally to ratify these recommendations, it was the 
Prime Minister himself, who presided over the 
('onferience and who was reported to have pur- 
suaded the Chief Ministers to considerably water 
down the earlier recommendations of fhe Fno<l 
Subcommittee and adoj>t a decision which, by 
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anj method of logical reasoning, could not be 
expected to achieve any purpose at all except to 
offer protection to a favoured few urban dwellers 
in the country and, at the same time, kavmg the 
most vulnerable sections of the community to the 
tender mercies of the profiteer with whom the 
Covemment, it appears, are wholly reluctant or 
unable to cope. 

RittiUtic Auet^menl of Problem 

Indeed, the Covemmenl'a latest decittons 
would seem to demonstrate ibai they have cither 
no realistic assesament of the problem with which 
they had been pretending to deal or that they were 
determined to deliberately evade the issues facing 
them and the country. Let us, for instancct take 
stock of the present economic classifications in 
the community. According to a very recently 
redeased results of a study by the National 
Council of Applied Economic Reaearch, the burden 
of population in the rural sector of the country 
comprise 354 million persons. The average daily 
income of this sector of the population appears 
to work out at 68 palse per day ; 
the lowest 10 million of them earn no more 
than 27 paise a day, the next 50 millions earn 
32 paise and the next higher 100 millions only 
42 paise per diem. The '*sUe and distribution 
of income was marked by a high degree of 
inequality.** While the lower 61 per cent of the 
households had only about a 31 per cent share 
of the aggregate rural income the top 39 per 
cent shared 69 per cent; the highest 1 per cent 
of the households appropriated 9 per cent of the 
total income. Of the rural househods 77 per 
cent were engaged in farming work oo^, while 
another 10 per cent engaged in crafts, business 
and professions from which they derived s major 
share of their total income. In 1962, the gross 
income of rural households aggregated Rs. 8,726 
crorea which works out at the per capita average 
of Rs. 247 per annum. According to another 
recently published estimatr*, among agricultural 
households in llic country, 10 per cent own no 
land at all and have to work as hired labour ; 

30 per cent own less than I acre per household 
and are able to produce only enough to cover 
their own consumption requiremenU for about 
3 months in the year; 26 per cent own less 


than 2.5 acres per household and produce enough 
to cover tber own consumption needs fur periods 
ranging between 3 and 9 months in the year. 
It is only the balance 34 per cent of agricultural 
households that produce enough for their own 
subsistence needs and a proportion produce 
surplus. 

These findings, if correctly estimated, would 
reveal a aituation with which die known agricul* 
tural policies of our Government would seem to 
be completely at variance • The policy for instance 
of determining a floor ineeniive price for farm 
produce, would seem to be subslanltally unrelated 
to the realities of agricultural occupations in the 
country. It would appear that at least 66 per 
cent of the rural agricultural households have to 
buy subslantial proportions of their own consurnp* 
lion needs, over and above what they produce, 
and any floor incentive price level camioL benefit 
them in any way ; on the contrary, such an in* 
ceniive price would he bound lo adversely 
load their cost of subsistence In at least a 
corresponding extent. Even among the large 
producers, there will be s proportion who are 
merely on the subsistence level of production and 
have no marketable surplus; for them an tnceii' 
tive floor price can have no meaning nor any 
beneficial content. At 354 millions, the rural 
sector of the total population of the country 
comprise 80 per cent. Of these 77 per cent 
or 61.6 per cent of the total national population 
are wholetime farmers ; of these 06 per cent of 
the agricultural sector or. roughly about 52.8 
per cent of the national population are below* 
subsistence farmers (including 10 (ler cent of the 
agricultural or 8 per cent of the national popula* 
tion who are wholly landless agricultural a^ur* 
erst ; and only 34 per cent of agricultural house¬ 
holds or, roughly 20.74 per cent of the national 
population are sub8i8lence<uro-surplu» agricul* 
tural producers. The agricultural incentive 
devised by way of a floor price for the farmer, 
therefore, can only benefit a proportion of this 
20.74 per cent of the national population lo the 
detriment of the rest of the country’s population 
compruiflg 79.24 per cent, among whom at least 
06 per cent of the agricultural population or, 
roughly, 52.8 per cent of the toUl national popula- 

(Contd. on page 249) 
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(1) 

some accident (it must have been— 
I had not come on Mr. Eliot's name before) 
I bought 'The Sacred Wood** just after it 
came out, in 1920. For the next few years 
I read it through several times a year, pencil 
in hand. I got from it, of course, orienta* 
tions, particular illuminations and critical 
ideas of general instrumental value. But if 
I had to characterise the nature of the debt 
briefly I should say that It was a matter of 
having had incisively demonstrated, for 
pattern and incitement, what the disinte¬ 
rested and effective application of intelli¬ 
gence to literature looks like, what is the 
nature of purity of interest, and what is 
meant by the principle (as Mr. Eliot himself 
states it) that **When you judge poetry it is 
as poetry you must judge it. and not as 
another thing." 

This is from Dr. F. R. Leavis's 
“Approaches to T. S. Eliot”/ a brilliant 
critical essay on Eliot (mainly) as a critic. 
The passage just quoted has a special 
signilkance in view of the fact that Dr. 
Leavis, apart from being one of the finest 
critics of our age, has been, on several 
occasions, a very severe critic of Eliot as 
critic, for whose critical genius he has. 
nevertheless, as the quotation above shows, 
repeatedly expressed the warmest and the 
most grateful admiration. It would be 
difficult to conceive of a better way of sum¬ 
ming up in one sentence—the last sentence 
in the passage—and with such marvellous 
felicity and precision, the real achievement 
of Eliot as a critic. 

There are several things to be noted 
here. First, his emphasis on what 1 consi¬ 
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der one of the outstanding merits of the 
critical writings of T. S. Eliot: his "purity 
of interest”. This is a virtue that has got 
to be emphasised; for our modern intellec¬ 
tuals who are thrilled so often by the omni¬ 
potence of socio-economic factors not only 
in our material environment, but also in the 
realm of spiritual values, in art and reli¬ 
gion. need to be told that "purity of inte- 
lest” is a virtue; that it is an indispensable 
condition of the creation of a great work of 
art. 

Now whet Dr. Lea vis means by "purity 
of interest**, is, if I understand him aright, 
a directness, an immediacy of interest in 
poetry as poetry and literature as literature 
and "not as another thing”. For a literary 
critic, as Eliot himself has pointed out in his 
distinction between the "perfect" and the 
imperfect critic in one of his earliest essays 
in "The Sacred Wood" this is one of the most 
difficult virtues to achieve. This is proved 
by the fact that some very good critics are 
to be regarded as ''imperfect** because with 
all their unquestionable excellences in 
other directions they were deficient in this 
"purity of interest”. Even a great critic 
like Sainte-Beuve would, if we apply this 
test, be found falling short of pcrfectidh. 
In English literature the classical example 
in our age of a very fine critic who yet 
could not be regarded as "perfect" in 
£Hot*s sense, is A. C. Bradley. What is 
wrong with Bradley as a critic is his inabi¬ 
lity to judge a literary work os, first and 
foremost, a work of art; his analytical 
intellect delights too much in philosophical 
subtleties and thus is in danger, frequently, 
of losing sight of the poem or the play as a 
concrete object. We are only to compare 
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Bradley's study of Hamlet with Eliot's little 
provoking essay on Hamlet. As a pene* 
trating psychological analysis of Hamlet the 
man Bradley's study of Hamlet is admir* 
able; what is wrong with him is that like 
two of his more illustrious predecessors, 
Goethe and Coleridge, he forgot that **hl8 
first business was to study a work of art." 
The phrase quoted is from Eliot's essay on 
Hamlet; the phrase has a special relevance 
in this context because Eliot himself has 
always in mind, in his essay, Hamlet the 
play; he never for a moment, in all his cri« 
tical writings, forgot that his 'first busi* 
ness", as a critic, "was to study a work of 
art.” 

It is this determination to look a work 
of art full in the face as an object outside of 
ourselves, this absolute disinterestedness in 
the contemplation of art, this "purity of 
interest" in short, that distinguishes his first 
attempts at criticism in The Sacred Wood. 
In the histor>* of English literary criticism it 
was something almost unknown before ; it 
was certainly very un-EngUsh, this imme¬ 
diacy and purity of interest in literature as 
literature. 

These first critical essays are distin¬ 
guished by another quality, equally rare in 
English criticism before him, with the pos¬ 
sible exception of Dr. Johnson; it is what 
Dr. Leavis hes called in the passage quoted 
above, "particular illuminations", by which 
he means, I think, appreciation in detail as 
opposed to broad critical appraisal based on 
general principles. Wo hnd this technique 
already employed in the essays on particu¬ 
lar authors, especially Elizabethan drama¬ 
tists. Even in the little essay on Hamlet— 
which is not, however, one of his best among 
his earlier essays—we discover this concrete 
particularity of approach in the form of a 
keen technical interest in the versification; 
he compares two passages from Hamlet to 
point out the singularly upequal character 
of its versiftcation. Technical preoccupa¬ 
tion of this kind is, I believe, one of the 


distinguishing characteristics of a critic who 
is also a practitioner; it is also a characte¬ 
ristic of a good critic. It is to be found 
everywhere In the earlier critical writings 
of Eliot; in his brilliant essays on Elizabe¬ 
than and Jacobean dramatists this technical 
interest manifests itself in the form of, 
among other things, a poet’s intense concern 
with versificetton. One of the most illumi¬ 
nating exhibitions of the latter is seen in 
his comparing parallel passages from differ¬ 
ent dramatists, a device which becomes in 
his great essay on Massinger—a model of 
literary criticism in all literature^a critical 
instrument of incomparable power. He 
compares parallel passages^the selection of 
these, is however, not always his own—from 
Massinger and Shakespeare and then points 
out both Massinger's talent as a dramatist 
and poet and the immense superiority ol 
Shakespeare. And he traces this superio¬ 
rity down to tho use of a particular phrase 
or a word; how. for example, the language 
in the famous passage in Othello beginning 
with "Not poppy, nor mondragora", ha,<i 
particular significance in contrast to the 
colourless, rhetorical character of Massin¬ 
ger’s language in a parallel passage; how 
the adjective "drowsy" ond the verb 
"medicine" in Shakespeare "infuse a precise 
vigour". It is essentially the poet’s, and a 
highly gifted young poet's unerring feeling 
for words, a sharpened, highly developed 
sensitiveness to language. 

This tendency towards concrete preci¬ 
sion, this power to communicate "particular 
illuminations", characterises one of his ear¬ 
liest critical essays, "Christopher Marlowe", 
published in 1918. The intense technical 
interest in versification is to be seen in a 
sentence like this; 

"Marlowe gets into blank verse the 
melody of Spenser, and he gets a new driv¬ 
ing power by reinforcing the sentence 
period against the line period." 

I quote this sentence not only because 
it is a characteristic utterance, both in its 
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tone and content, of T. S. Eliot In his thirti* 
eth year, but also because 1 wish to point 
out what is so extraordinary about this 
quiet remark: that such a sentence in 191B 
could be written only by a poet who at the 
same time was a critic of genius. An in* 
tclligont and sensitive reader of Marlowe 
would rather have one such sudden illumi¬ 
nation than whole volumes on Marlowe. 
(Not that Eliot ever deprecated learning; 
no critic of our time has expressed such pro¬ 
found respect for genuine scholarship.) A 
sentence like this shows not meiely techni¬ 
cal compctence-*-although even this is by no 
means as common as it is supposed to be 
among literary critics : it shows also a truly 
philosophic gift of seizing upon the essence 
of <1 thing and then expressing it clearly 
and precisely, extracting the last drop of 
meaning out of every word. The economy 
of words is astonishing. 

This remark on Marlowe's versiheation 
is followed—to come back to my point, 
namely, Eliot’s “particular illuminations’ — 
by a series of quotations from Marlowe with 
brief but illuminating comnienls. He 
quotes, for example, a passage from 
Marlowe to show that “it is something 
which Shakespeare could not do”, then a 
number of others (from Dido) to show that 
they arc “purr Marlowe”, end then sudden¬ 
ly quotes from Shakespeare’s Richard ill: 

“What scourge for perjury can this dark 
monarchy afford false Clarence ?” and re¬ 
marks : “There on the other hand, is what 
Marlowe's style could not do; the phrase 
has a concision which is almost classical, 
certainly Dantesque”. Finally, he quotes 
another passage (If thou wilt stay, Leap in 
mine arms_) that might have been writ¬ 

ten, he soys, by either. 

( 2 ) 

“Comparison and analysis. I have said 
before, and Rcmy dc Gourmont hai; said be¬ 
fore me ” wrote Eliot in his “The Function 
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of Criticism" (published in 1923) undoubt¬ 
edly the most outstanding contribution to the 
subject since Arnold's famous essay with the 
same title, “are the chief tools of the critic. ' 
To be able to compare is certainly one of 
the best tests of critical ability; and In this 
art of comparison, an extremely delicate 
and difficult art, T. S. Eliot is unsurpassed 
in critical literature. To a reader of intelli¬ 
gence and sensibility, how illumiDaiing, 
how thrilling are Eliot's comparisons! 

Now, in Eliot's criticism, this comparison 
mey be cither in the form of particular 
appreciation or general evaluation. One of 
the things that distinguish, 1 think, his 
earlier from his later essays is that in the 
former his comparisons arc conhned mainly 
to particulars, to technical details of style 
and versification, of language and imagery. 
In his essays on Elizabethan and Jacobean 
dramotisU, for example, one of the most 
instructive ways uf making particular 
comparisons of this kind, is the pointing 
out of subtle differences in the rhythms 
and tones of blank verse. 1 do not know 
of any other critic, old or modern, who has 
studied the development of blank verse in 
English poetry as Eliot has done; his 
sensitiveness to the musical subtleties of 
blank verse is estonishing. In his little essay 
on Marlowe—I return to this essay because 
it is widely known and also because it is one 
of his earliest successes in literary criticism 
—the blank verse of Marlowe is compared 
wilh the blank verse of Spenser, of 
Shakespeare, of Kyd and olso, by impllcv 
tion, of—an unexpected name in such a 
context— Tennyson. 

Eliot frequently confronts two poets 
>vho arc not only widely distant from one 
another in time but have apparently nothing 
in common. This brings me to a very 
remarkable feature of his comparisons: 
their range. “The good critic”, he says, in 
one of the most .profound studies of the 
maladies of the modern literary world, his 
e»ay on Religioo and Literature* “1$ the 
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man who» to a keen and abiding sensibility, 
joins wide and increasingly diseriTnlMting 
reading/' What we are to notice in Eliot's 
literary comparisons, is not merely wide 
erudition but also the extreme fineness of 
perception and sharpness of critical 
discrimination. 

In his essay on Ben Jonson. for example^ 
we suddenly come upon a very unexpected 
visitor, an author who, we should have 
thought, had no business to be there: the 
author of L'education Sealimental. And 
yet the passage in which he compares Jon¬ 
son with Flaubert to show how Flaubert's 
method of ‘^critical fiction" was "antithetical 
to Johnson's" is one of the most illuminating 
in the essay. Who would have thought 
that in an essay on The Metaphysical Poets 
he would find quotations from Jules Lafor¬ 
gue and Racine and have the greatest 
masters of diction in the English language, 
Milton and Dryden, compared with the 
greatest masters of diction in France, Racine 
and Baudelairo. and yet without the slight¬ 
est feeling of irrelevance ? One of the most 
striking illustrations of such seemingly in¬ 
congruous juxtaposition of authors, widely 
different not cnlv in time but also in langu¬ 
age, is afforded by Eliot's essay on Andrew 
Marvell—a marvel of its kind in lilerarv 
criticism. He quotes the famous lines from 
Marvell's "Coy Mistress*' where the poem 
takes a sudden, surprising turn : 

But at my back I always hear 
^Time's winged chariot hurrying near, 

And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity 

and then as suddenly and as surprisingly 
springs upon us two quotations in the Latin 
original, the first from Horace, the second 
from Catullus, commenting that "the verse 
of Marvell has not the ground reverberation 
("Nox est perpetua una dormienda"<»Nigbt 
is one eternal sleep) of Catullus's X^tin: 
but the image of Marvell is certainly more 
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comprehensive and penetrates greater 
depths than Horace's ("Pallida Mors oequo 

pulsat_He then goes on to quote 

two superb lines from Gautier to illustrate 
"this alliance of levity and seriousness" as 
a characteristic of "wit" and tells us that it is 
present in Baudelaire and Laforgue, in 
Catullus, Propertius and Ovid. He points 
out the "clement of surprise"—which is, he 
rightly remarks, "one of the most important 
means of poetic effect since Homer''—in 
Marvell's verse at its best and then shows, 
quoting, how it is present in Villon ("Et 
faim saillir le loup des boys"). Even'this is 
not all, because I have left out from this list 
of foreign authors the name of a French 
ncvelist, the author of Bouvard and Pccu- 
chet, putting in, as always, a dramatic and 
unexpected appearance. (Eliot, by the way. 
appears to have had the prufoundest admi¬ 
ration for Flaubert. He w<as as sensitive to 
good prose, to a highly distinguished and 
individual prose style, as to good verse, as 
an artistic medium. He is himself, as poets 
often are. a master, as 1 shall try to show 
later on, of English prose). 

T. S. Elict bes enjoyed the reputation of 
being a man of wide erudition ; he is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most learned poets of our 
time. But to be able to perceive a quality 
that is common to Andrew Marvell and 
Catullus requires something more than 
learning ; perception of this kind is possible 
only when wide knowledge is combined 
with a wide range of sensibility. Wc must 
remember, in other words, that Eliot wos 
not merely a learned critic; he was a learn¬ 
ed poet; and that makes all the difference 
in the world. 

(3) 

Commenting on a difficult, but celebrat¬ 
ed passage in Coleridge's Biograpbia Lite- 
raria, quoted in his longest and most com¬ 
prehensive single critical work, "The Use ot 
Poetry and the Use of Criticism" (not, in 
my opinion, as sustained in its critical ex- 
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cellence as his great essay on Dante» for 
example^ but often brilliant and stimulating 
and always delightful) Eliot confessed that 
he found it utterly incontprehensibie and 
went on to complain, not against Coleridge, 
but against the fact that his mind was in¬ 
corrigibly **heavy and concrete”. Oddly 
enough, the mental deficiency which Eliot 
appears—with hie inimitable mild and good- 
humoured irony—to deplore in himself is 
precisely what makes his critical works far 
more interesting, certainly far more read¬ 
able than those of Coleridge, his most dis¬ 
tinguished critical predecessor in EngLsh 
literature. This concreteness, in his atiitud^' 
to a work of art and also in his style, is. so 
far from being regrettable, Eliot's supreme 
contribution to English literary criticism; 
but for this concreteness W'c would not have 
found in his critical writings the ‘'particular 
illuminations” that Dr. Leavis so justly 
admires. 

But this is not all. Later on in the some 
book he says that he is ‘'acutely aware” of 
his “incapacity for abstruse thought”. (This 
is one example, among many, of Eliot's self- 
criticism. His critical detachment toward 
his own achievement as a poet and a prose 
writer is amaring. The classical example 
of this detachment, this calm, impersonal 
outlook, is his famous essay on “Poetry and 
Drama”. No critic, not even the most im¬ 
placably hostile, has criticisod his verse 
plays so severely, so unsparingly, so merci¬ 
lessly as the author himself; indeed the 
very purpose of the essay is to point out his 
partial successes and his failures in solving 
the problem of using verse as the medium in 
modem drama.) 

Now, unlike his good-humoured, half- 
ironical, half-indulgent complaint against 
his mental deficiency alluded to above, this 
self<riticism must be taken seriously, be¬ 
cause he means it; and his regret is sincere. 
The question, then, is: is it true ? Does he 
really suffer from this mental incapacity ? 
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To be more explicit: Is Eliot really incap¬ 
able of “abstruse thinking”? 

Before attempting to investigate this 
serious allegation against himself I must ask 
another question of a more general nature. 
It is this; for a literary critic, is a certain 
capacity for “abstruse thinking” an indis¬ 
pensable requirement ? Does the absence 
of this capacity disqualify him as a critic ? 
The answer is : certainly, it does. If It does, 
Eliot's damaging admission, if true, must 
prove fatal to his position as a critic. 

We must remember that Eliot himself 
has emphasised the necessity of “philoso¬ 
phical training” for a literary critic; and it 
is the want of “philcisophical training” that 
he regrets si> much in Matthew Arnold. 
Eliot himself had had a sound “philosophi¬ 
cal training.” He studied philosophy at 
Harvard; he even prepared a Doctorate 
thesis on Bradley whose philosophy and 
w'hose prose style he so ptofoundly admired. 
(Mis thesis has been published recently). It 
fs impossible to believe that a man who had 
chosen philosophy as his special subject of 
study, who delighted in so difficult a philo¬ 
sopher as F. H. Bradley, who could warmly 
appreciate as a “work of art” Bertrand 
Russell’s famous essay, “On Denoting”, was 
incapable of “abstruse thinking”. We can 
only conclude that with his usual modesty, 
Eliot had exaggerated his failing in this 
respect; here as elsewhere, it was his pas¬ 
sion for perfection that led to dissatisfaction 
with himself. 

For his own critical writings patently 
contradict his verdict upon himself; and 
these are distinguished by virtues that we 
should expect to find only in a philosophical 
intellect of a very high order: clarity and 
almost mathematical precision, power of 
grasping the essence of e thing, of distin¬ 
guishing the essential from the accidental: 
a gift for analysis; respect for words and 
the utmost caution in the use of them. 
Some of these virtues, notably Ihe last, 1 
propose to discuss when we corno to 
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consider Eliot’s prose style. 1 shall now 


discuss and illustrate from his critical writ* 
ings, (1) his power of grasping the essence 
of something, of distinguishing the essential 
from whet is accidental, (2) his gift of ana* 
lysis and (3) his precision. 

(4) 

As for the first, 1 have already called 
the reader’s attention to it in connection 
with Eliot’s remark on Marlowe’s metrical 
accomplishment. I shall give here only one 
more example. In his essay, “The Function 
of Criticism”, Eliot raises the question: “If 
so largo a part of creation is really criticism 
(this, by the way, is what Eliot himself be¬ 
lieves to be true), is not a large part of what 
Is called 'critical writing’ really creative”? 
In answering this important question Eliot 
gives us what is to my knowledge the most 
satisfactory explanation of the difference 
between “creation” and “cnlicism”. “A 
creation, a work of art, is autotelic; and 
that criticism, by deftnitinn, is about some* 
thing other than itself. Hence you cannot 
fuse creation with criticism as you can fuse 
criticism with creation.” The first sentence, 
hard and clear, comes to us with the force 
of a sudden revelation, illuminating for us 
whole regions in the realm of aesthetics 
that had remained in darkness; and the ex* 
planation is clear end final. Only a great 
critic can do this, a critic, besides, who pos¬ 
sesses the true philosopher’s quick eye for 
the essence of a thing, for the fundamental 
and the really significant. 

This ability to perceive the essence of a 
thing, the real point at issue, demands not 
only intelligence, but whet we vaguely 
term intuition, the kind of sudden 
illumination that makes possible great 
discoveries in science. The next quality 
which 1 have singled out as an essentially 
philosophical virtue is more purely intellec¬ 
tual : power of analysis. And analysis, as we 
have seen, is, along with comparison, one 
of the two chief critical tools in the hands 


of a critic. Now a gift for analysis can 
be demonstrated in two ways: in dealing 
with a fact, and in dealing with an idea. 
In literary criticism the former takes the 
form of what Dr. Leavis has called “parti¬ 
cular appreciation”, which in Eliot’s 
criticism (as also in Dr. Leavis’s) consists 
mainly in pointing out, as 1 have tried to 
show, the peculiar quality of a particular 
'work of art, a podm, a passage, a line, 
even a phrase or a word; the latter 
manifests itself in the elucidation of, in the 
words of Dr. Leavis again, “critical ideas 
of general instrumental value'’. It is this 
aspect of critical analysis that I propose 
now to discuss. 

An admirable example of analysis of 
this kind is the discussion of the “nature 
of Belief” In his famous essay on Dante. 
His brief thesis does not pretend to be full 
and exhaustive; it is tentative, as he 
himself admits; but what he has to say on 
this difficult subject, he says clearly, and 
^^s IS so often the case with him—suggests 
more than he says ; and I consider his 
remarks on the relation between belief and 
understanding in poetic appreciation, in a 
brief note appended to his essay, a valuable 
contribution to the subject. 

This is only one example. A still more 
remarkable example of Eliot’s analytical 
ability is to be found In a later essay, “The 
Music of Poetry”. The way in which he 
marshals his facts and arguments, so that 
all converge to his central point “that the 
sound of a poem is as much an abstraction 
from the poem as is the sense”, is masterly ; 
it makes us see what “disinterested and 
effective application uf intelligence to 
literature”, in the striking sentence of Dr. 
Leavis which I have quoted at the beginn¬ 
ing as my text, “looks like”. It is amazing 
how much he has said, what a wide range 
of subjects he has touched upon, in so 
smell a space; and yet everything is so 
clear, so luminous; the essay has itself the 
musical pattern of a beautiful poem. 
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But thU essay, has, for me, aootber 
point of considerable interest: it affords us 
a typical example of the way in which 
Eliot approaches his subject. He begins 
his essay as if he is caught in the midst of 
a conversation; he is pointing out the 
limitations and the dangers, of a poet talk¬ 
ing about poetry. Then suddenly we axe 
told about his poor knowledge of rules of 
scansion'*. After this personal note wo 
come to know some very interesting points 
concerning the metricel structure of classi* 
cal and English poetry. And then when 
we are beginning to wonder—although 
already held by a keen interest in the 
speaker—what all this has to do with his 
subject, "the music of poetry", we And that 
we are approaching the very heart of it 
the vital relation between the "music" ol 
poetry and contemporary colloquial speech. 
Wc immediately find ourselves confronted 
with his central thesi.s that "the music of 
poetry is not something which exists apart 
from the meaning". 

iBut we are not told as yet what he 
means by "the music of poetry"; Instead, 
he tells us whet it is not; he tells us, for 
instance, that it is not the same thing as 
the melody of sound, that melody is no 
more than "one of the components of the 
music of words" ; further, that there is no 
such thing as a beautiful word; that 
"from the point of view of sound alone", 
any word, within its own language, is as 
beautiful (or as ugly) as any other. His 
point, in short, is that from the point of 
view of ‘’the music of poetry", what mat¬ 
ters is the whtfle poem end not melodi¬ 
ous words or even lines and passages. This 
leads to his conclusion that "a musical 
poem" is a poem "which has a musical 
pattern of sound ^nd a musical pattern of 
the secondary meanings of the words which 
compose it, and that these two patterns are 
indissoluble and one". 

To pursue this essay further is un¬ 
necessary to my purpose. My point is that 
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Eliot has not yet given us a definition of 
‘'the music of poetry"; and he will not do 
so either in the pages that follow. 1 heve 
dwelt so long on this point because this is 
very characteristic of the author. Eliot 
never gives us a definition in the usual 
sense of the term. I say "in the usual sense 
of the term", because I want to distinguish 
this usual sense of the word from its 
original sense in Latin. I hope 1 am not 
being pedantic in making this distinction, 
for Eliot himself has done this on the title* 
page of his "Notes towards the Definition 
of Culture", where he gives us a quotation 
and the quotation is from The Oxford 
English Dictionary. "DEFINITION: The 
setting of bounds; limitation (rare)^1483". 

When I said that Eliot never defines, 
what I meant was that he never gives us a 
formulation in one sentence; and the 
reason is simple: his whole essay is an 
attempt at definition; it is a continual 
attempt at "the setting of bounds", at 
"settling the limits", (C.O.D.) of a concept. 
It is thus alNvays an approximation, because 
the end is. like the mathematical concept 
of a limit, an ideal, and therefore, in the 
final analysis, unattainable. Consequently, 
elimination plays a large part in his analy* 
sis of a concept. In other words, as 1 have 
tried to illustrate from the essay I have 
been discussing, before attempting to tell 
us, whet it (the concept) is. he tells us what 
it is not, what he does noi mean bv the 
term. His analytical method consists 
essentially in a closer and closer approxi¬ 
mation. a fencing in, so to speak. 

This brings me to my third quality, 
namely, precision, ond to something that 
will, I suspect, sound like a paradox. The 
point I want to make is that—and this is 
the paradox—T.S. Eliot’s precision and 
clarity of thought are due, to a very large 
extent, to the fact that he never defines 
anything. I might {)ut the matter in another 
form: Eliot is so chary of definitions 
precisely because he has a precise mind. 
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His analysis of *'wit** in bis essay on 
Andrew Marvell furnishes another interest- 
Ing example of what 1 have in mind. It is 
true that he gives us something like a 
definition of "wit** when he describes it 
briefly as "a tough reasonableness beneath 
the slight lyric grace**, ^ut this is» as be 
himself calls it, a ^'tentative designation'*; 
he does not offer it as a dehnition. After 
warning us against employing so *'fluid'* a 
term uncritically, "with too wide a com¬ 
prehension'*, he goes on, characteristically, 
to tell us where we do not And this quality : 
we do not And it, for example, in any of the 
romantic or Victorian poets. Two pages far¬ 
ther on he tells us that he is still "trying to 
identify** the "sort of wit** he has in mind. 
All that he has been able to do so far is to 
elicit one important characteristic of "wit": 
the "alliance of levity and seriousness*', 
and this characteristic, he affirms, is pre¬ 
sent in Gautier, Baudelaire and Laforgue; 
in Catullus, Propertius and Ovid. He men¬ 
tions certain other characteristics of wit 
like "internal equilibrium" with, as always, 
appropriate illustrations; and then after 
he has told us so many things about the 
nature of wit and with such brilliance, he 
suddenly, just before ending his essay, 
declares that he has "patently failed to 
define" this quality in Marvell, the quality 
we call "wit". And yet this "patent failure" 
is unquestionably one of the best analysis 
in English literary criticism of one of the 
most ^filing concepts in literature. 

A remarkable example of Eliot*8 
characteristic manner of approaching a 
particularly elusive literary concept is 
afforded by one of the most comprehensive 
critical essays of his later period which is 
itself one of the classics on the subject. 
"What is a Classic** ? This essay has a 
peculiar relevance to my point bemuse the 
very purpose here, as the title itself indi¬ 
cates, is to deflne a term. Every passage, 
every sentence in this long essay contributes 
to this aim but we cannot put our Anger 


on any one sentence as containing a deflni- 
tion of a classic; we are to look for this 
deflmtiOQ in the essay as a whole. What 
he does in effect is Arst to make it clear 
what he does not mean by a classic and 
then to try to define not what he does mean 
by the term, but its constituent elements, 
one by one, with the utmost vigilance in 
choosing his expressions, always taking 
care to make his point as clear as possible by 
illustrative references. 

This last point is important, because 
without it^it Is impossible to appreciate a 
very important fact about the nature of 
Eliot's precision; it is concrete precision. 
It is this concrete precision that charac¬ 
terises his best poetry; it is also what 
distinguishes his best criticism. It is not 
the precision of the great speculative 
philosophers who delight in the subtleties 
of thought for their own sake; it is 
essentially the precision of a true poet. 
This point needs to be emphasised, for 
Eliot, with all his indubitably philosophical 
qualities as a critic—-and one of my main 
purpose in this essay has been to point 
them ouWis not a philosopher. He is Arst 
and foremost a literary critic. All I meant 
was that he is a literary critic with a sound 
philosophical training and that this mental 
discipline has been all to the good. 

Th^t Eliot was not a philosopher but 
above all an artist whose primary concern 
as a critic was not ideas but works of art is 
proved by the fact that his important criti-. 
cal pronouncements involving "radical and 
comprehensive value-judgments" (the phrase 
is Dr. Leavis's) are always suggested by re¬ 
flections on a particular author, a particular 
book, a poem, or even a particular passage. 
His celebrated remarks on the nature of 
poetic belief to which I have drawn the at¬ 
tention of the reader above were provoked 
by "a speciAcally philosophical passage of 
the Purgatorio**. His generalisations are never 
a priori, they are invariably either preceded, 
or followed by criticism of a line, a pasa- 
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age, a book or an author; they are always 
supported by the concrete and the particu¬ 
lar. 

It is. 1 think, significant that in his only 
essay on a philosopher. *‘Francis Herbert 
jBradley^' he devotes several pages to a close 
analysis of Bradley's prose style, and 
these pages form certainly the most in¬ 
teresting part of this admirable study. It 
is quite natural that Eliot should have 
warmly—and with perfect justice—admir¬ 
ed the prose style of this great philoso¬ 
pher; his own prose style is distinguished 
by the same virtues that distinguisi} Brad¬ 
ley’s philosophical writings. And these 
virtues, as we shall presently see, are emt- 
ncntly Latin virtue ; they are more French 
than English. 

( 5 ) 

The prose of T. S. Eliot is. as an instru¬ 
ment of literary criticism, perfect. It may 
be noted here that Herbert Read in his 
“English Prose Style’, which u perhaps 
the best book on the subject so far wrhten. 
quotes a passage from ‘*The Sacred Wood’* 
as a model of English expository prose. 
Although it is the prose written by a pool 
it is the very antithesis of what is called 
“poetic” prose; its virtues arc more scien¬ 
tific than poetic. To read Eliot’s critical 
prose is to realise, for the first time per¬ 
haps—in English literature, certainly—that 
literary criticism is an intellectual dis¬ 
cipline, and a very difficult one. A distin¬ 
guished critic of our time, F. L. Luca.'^. 
finds him unduly '^severe and austere'*. 
The epithets were patently meant to be 
condemnatory, yet Eliot himself, I am sure, 
would have been only too glad to have 
them attributed to his style, verse or prose. 
And F. L. Lucas is right; for Eliot's criti¬ 
cal prose is severe, it is austere; but it is 
the austerity of the classical mind, a mind 
consumed by a passion for per.'ection of 
form in art. as in life. 

4 


And yet this classical austerity of 
style is very far from being a cold perfec¬ 
tion. I do not know of any other English 
critic whose critical writings are so im¬ 
mensely, so splendidly readable; any 
other English critic who is so utterly in¬ 
capable of being, even for a moment, dull, 
who is so continually interesting in every 
sentence. Eliot knew the secret, a secret 
known to very few' critics (and these few 
arc all French, except Waller Paler) of 
making perfection, a severely disciplined 
perfection of form, delightful; of combin¬ 
ing hard, ruthless precision with the ex¬ 
citement of tense drama. 

I shall take as illustrations of Eliot’s 
stylo three essays on closely related themes 
written at different periods of his life : 
Tradilion and the Individual Talent ()917)» 
The Function of Criticism (1923), and The 
Frontiers of Criticism (1956). For a young 
man of twenty-nine the first essay was a re- 
n'orkable achievement: the maturity of 
mind is astonishing; the prose style i.s al¬ 
ready fully developed and exhibits almost 
all its peculiar virtues. What is most re¬ 
markable about the stylo is its economy of 
words, its compression ; every word he uses 
is charged with mpaning and not one is 
superfluous. One can describe this essay 
as what he himself had said once about Rus¬ 
sell's famous essay, “On Denoting”: “clear 
and beautifully formed thought*’. 

But with all its great merits it does 
not, 1 think, represent Eliot’s criticism at 
its best. For this w'o must turn to the next 
essay, “The Function of Criticism”, which 
he wrote six years later. In the first essay 
Blrot simply states ; he does not argue his 
print, or try to establish ft against possible 
objections. 

In this essay, the “pontifical solemnity”, 
which Eliot himself had condemned and 
ridiculed in his earlier essays, has dis¬ 
appeared. The tompression is there, but 
also something else: Eliot’s irony. It is the 
polemical irony of Matthew Arnold: In- 
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cifiive and sharp as razor's edge, yat good- 
humoured and amused^ wiUk plenty of fun. 
It is this irony, intelligent and smiling like 
Arnold's, enlivened by a keen, highly refin¬ 
ed sense of humour that makes this very 
serious essay such great fun to read. 

The contrast between the first essay in 
my list with the third, The Frontieiu of 
Criticism, which he wrote about forty years 
later, is still more striking. C*The Frontiers 
of Criticim" is, 1 think, Eliot's last great 
contribution to literary criticism.) The 
style, the tone, the temperament, the very 
atmosphere has changed ; they have so little 
in common, (except the writers characteris¬ 
tic disinterested and impersonal attitude to 
art), that they hardly appear to have been 
written by the same man. This last essay 
has it is true, much more in common with 
‘The Function of Criticism’*, but there is 
more humour and pure fun than polemical 
irony. But the most important difference 
Is that Q new element has entered into it : 
the personality of the writer, and a person¬ 
ality of immense charm and inexhaustible 
interest. A large part of this essay is con¬ 
cerned with the author himself, his personal 
experiences both as a poet end as a reader 
of poetry. £1161. of course, had the rare ad¬ 
vantage of being a major poet of his time 
(though he always referred to himself as a 
minor poet of England); and when a major 
poet of one's own time speaks about himself 
he cannot fail in be interesting. But that 
alone, I am sure, cannot account wholly for 
the peculiar charm of the man himself 
whom wo meet so often, in the later critical 
essays (written, that is. during or after the 
War). And when I speak of the man him¬ 
self I do not mean merely his intelligence 
and sensibility, which arc certainly of a 
rare order; what I have in mind is an 
essential moral quality. T. S. Eliot is 
among those very few writers of distinction 
of our time who can speak ^bout themselves 
as much as they Uk^—he does it frequently 
in his later essays—without being, even for 


a momeot. egotistic. I would gb so far as 
to say that in these later critical essays, not 
only the most ineresting but the most valu¬ 
able passages are those in which be is 
engaged in the most difficult of all critical 
activities: self-criticism; and the self that 
is examined, analysed and criticised has 
supreme intrinsic interest. 

1 have dwelt at some length on Eliot’s 
later essays because they seem to me to be 
underestimated and considered inferior to 
his earlier ones by some people ; the most 
distinguished among them being Dr. Leavis 
himself. Dr. Leavis obviously thinks that 
Eliot is at his best when his ‘'approach*' is 
''restricted", when the technical interest, 
that is. is dominant; and this is what we 
find in his earlier criticism. When, on the 
other hand, this technical preoccupation, 
inevitable and natural for a critic like Eliot 
who is also a practitioner, tends to be re¬ 
placed more and more by “comprehensive 
and radical value-judgments", the result is 
much less satisfactory ; and this is precisely 
what happens (so Dr. Leavis tcll^ us) in 
Eliot's “later criticism". 

Dr. Lvavis (a dangerous critic to dis¬ 
agree with) seems here to be unduly severe 
on Eliot's later critical essays ; they are not, 
it appears, as incisive and challenging as the 
best essays of his earlier period (or. I might 
add, as those of Dr. Leavis himself); they are 
also not committed enough. Bui there is 1 
think, a more fundamental reason for his un¬ 
mistakable preference for Eliot's earlier 
criticism. Dr. Leavis has pointed out. em¬ 
phatically, the central importance of “parti¬ 
cular appreciation" in literary criticism ; he 
is himself. I must record here, the most dis¬ 
tinguished successor of Eliot in this very 
difficult art of “minute criticism"; and 
minute criticism of this kind is what we 
often miss in Eliot’s later criticism. 

And yet it must be admitted that even in 
his later criticism, the best essays are those 
in which the technical preoccupation of the 
practitioner is most in evidence; no one, I 
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think, wouid deny, for instance, that his two 
essays on Milton (or his essay on Johnson), 
are, as literary criticism, on a higher level 
than his esssy on Kipling. At the same time 
it must also be admitted that in some of the 
finest essays of his later period'—in What is a 
Classic, for instance,—this technical element 
is not dominant. 'The essential function of 
literary criticism \ Eliot declared in his “The 
Function of Criticism", is **the elucidation 
of works of art and the correction of taste*'. 
In his earlier essays, I believe he is pri^ 
marrly concerned with the first of these two 
functions of a critic; il is the second function 
that assumes greater importance in his kiter 
essays in which in place of “elucidation of 
works of art" wc find more often elucidation 
of some fundamonlal literary concepts. The 
trenchancy and compres.sjon of his host 
earlier essays m<ay be missed ; what we find 
instead is greater analytical eleboralion and 
an intense, everdnereasing ctmeern for 
clarity and precision. 

In bis essny <in Arnold end Pater Eliot 
had said, **Arni>((l taught English cxp«)sUor>' 
and critical prose a restrnint and urbanity 
it needed'*. It is natural that Eliot should 
have greatly admired these two virtues, 
virtues which arc so conspicuous in his own 
writings. However much his own critical 
method might have differed from that of 
Arnold, it is Arnold, among all English cri* 
tics, whom he resembles most in his style, 
in his serene, even voice, in his catholicity 
of ta.'^te and his broad European outlook. It 
is here that we notice the difference l>etwoen 
Eliot and another brilliant poet*critic of his 
generation, a man to whom he owed so much 
both as a poet and a critic: E 2 ra Pound. 
Ezra Pound's mind is, I believe, as distin* 
guished as Eliot's and hrs critical genius as 
original; yet with all his outstanding merits 
as a critic, he appears, when we compare his 
stylo and tone with those of his younger 
felloW'crilic^poet, uncultured, almost ill- 
bred ; becau.se “restraint" and “urbanity" 


are certainly not among Foil's virtues as 
a critic. 

I would like, before closing this discus¬ 
sion on Eliot's style, to call the reader's 
attention to a quality in Eliot’s critical prose 
that I consider of the utmost importance, be¬ 
cause it is rarely to be found in a great deal 
of modern literary criticism. It is this: T. 
$. Eliot's prose, although highly individual 
as all good prose, is essentially the perfec¬ 
tion of what he has called the “common 
style**; il is in other words, in its vocabulary 
and grammatical construction, identical with 
the standard English of his generation. It 
is. according to his own definition, a “classU 
cal’* style. No reader of Eliot's critical, 
prose writings can fail to noticed remarkable 
fact: h<»w singularly free his language is 
fr<»m criticel jargon, ft is worth-noticing 
how rarely he uses terms like “romantic" 
and “classic". '*«bjectivo" and "subjective"; 
when he d(»es use one, he is very careful to 
make clear what exactly ho means by it, and 
in what context He is, although one of the 
most learned, the least pedantic of critics ; 
on those rare occasions when he uses a 
learnt lerm like “autotelic" il is simply be¬ 
cause there is no familiar equivalent in the 
language. It is because of this essential 
simplicity of his language that Eliot seems 
(his criticism, T mean, of course,) to unin¬ 
telligent and superficial reader, easier to 
understand than in fact he is; his profun¬ 
dity is too real to need the pseudo-profun¬ 
dity of Jiterar>’, sociological or psychological 
gibberish that fills the learned column of 
critical journalism. 

( 6 ) 

In the end, after re-reading the critical 
nss«'4ys of Eliot—and his essays, whatever the 
author himself, who could never bear to re¬ 
read his earlier prose writings, might say to 
the contrary, bear repcrusal wonderfully —I 
find myself exclaiming, repeating what 
Bemy de Gourmont, the only modern critic 
v/hom even Eliot could call n greet critic, 
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said about Edmond de Goncourt: **Et aur» 
tout quel memorable deslnteresaeioeiit**! 
(And above all, what memorable disinterest* 
edness). And this '‘desinteressement** is 
essentially the same thing as what Dr. Leavis 
has called “purity of interest”, end ‘‘purity 
of interest” in the case of a literary critic 
means, in the words of Eliot himself, the 
determination to judge literature ‘'simply 
and naturally as literature and not another 
thing”. ‘'A critic accordingly is a literary 
critic” ho afllrms in “The Frontiers of Criti¬ 
cism”, “if his primary interest, in writing 
criticism, is to help his readers to understand 
and enjoy^'* And this is exactly what Eliot 
has done for us: he is a true literary critic if 
ever there was one. In the essay I have just 
mentioned his central contention is that the 
modern tendency to concentrate on the bio¬ 
graphical, psychological and, above all, socio* 
logical origins of a work of art is, from the 
point of view of literary criticism, a disturb¬ 
ing. even dangerous phenomenon; lor “ex¬ 
planation by origins”, interesting and valu¬ 
able as it unquestionably is, is totally irre¬ 
levant to our understanding and enjoyment 
—these two arc. according to Eliot, insepar- 
flble—of a work of art. “The influence of 
psychology and of sociology upon literary 
criticism”, he says in his essay on Johnson 
as Critic and Poet, has been both en ‘^enrich¬ 
ment” and an “impoverishment”. It has en¬ 
riched literary criticism by enlarging the 
field of the critic, by emphasising “the rela¬ 
tions of literature and life”. It has also been 
an impoverishment, “for the purely literary 
values, the appreciation of good writing for 
its own sake, have become submerged when 
literature is judged in the light of other con¬ 
siderations”. 


We must remember, however, that this 
“purity of inter^” is a very different thing 
from “aestheticism”. His attitude towards 
the doctrine “Art for Art's sake” is charac¬ 
teristic. “Art for Art's sake”, he ^ says, is 
sound doctrine if “it can be taken as an 
exhortation to the artist to stick to his job”; 
if it means, for instance, “the devotion of 
Flaubert or Henry James”. But if the theory 
means that Art is all that matters in life, 
it is unacceptable; it is even pernicious. 
One of the fundamental convictions in 
T.S. Ehot's philosophy of life is that 
nothing on earth or in heaven can be a 
substitute for anything else. Poetry, this 
great poet is never tired of repeating, can 
never be a substitute for religion. Even 
if we read literature merely for pleasure, 
for pure “aesthetic enjoyment”, our reading 
“never affects simply a sort of special 
sense : it affects us as entire human beings; 
it affects our moral and religious existence”. 
When Eliot says that artistic creation is 
“autotelic” he has in mind, I have no doubt, 
not the function of art, but the nature of 
artistic creation. 

The function of art, we must remember, 
cannot be expressed in terms of art alone. 
“For it is ultimately the function of art”, 
Eliot declares, in the magnificent sentence 
with which he concludes his great essay on 
“Poetry and Drama” “in imposing a 
credible order upon ordinary reality, and 
thereby eliciting some perception of an 
order in reality, to bring us to a condition 
of serenity, stillness, and reconciliation ; 
and then leave us, as Virgil left Dante, to 
proceed toward a region where that guide 
can avail us no further”. 



WHITHER INDONESIA? 

Prof. Sl’DHANSU BIMAL MOOKIJEIUI 


The largetst Muslim c«»un 1 ry in the world—lli<* 
fifth in jhiIiH of area in the worlil-- 

Indojirftia huA limime In rec^t H«*eks a niajur 
headaclie Ui all peace loving n at ions. She 
launcficHi on hor career aa a full-ncil;;e(l 
nation fiftren >e8rv apo ba a Mout Hiampion 
of iKiii'alignmenI and |iarliammtnr) demtK 
craev. She htt<le guochhye In the latter a 
decaiiv ago Khm »he i^hdved )K*r parliaiih'iilars 
(lemoiralit: cniiatilution and replatvd it ulih 
Guided DeiUocroc). >4hirh Ik ileinorrac) onK in 
name. To all inlvn(.« ami pur|H>ees it a thinly 
dj^g^i5ed military diilatordilp with Dr. Soekarno 
ns the Predileiit. I He has siiH'e Ihtii nude tin* 
Li(e*Pn*siclenl of the Kepuhlie of lndonr«>in.) 
Whate\ei its nKrils ami demerits. Guided Demo- 
c:ro<^N Iiuh hel|M*d Pic«ident Suckarno in inainlaiii* 
Ing (lie integrity of his rounlrv hy |4aving td( 
the risal fon vH of o]»|H)sition ojmt against aiiulliet. 

N<»n*uligiimriit iiou pt^es the way (»f jurlia* 
meniary deni(M*rn<*\. .Noii*a)ipnin**nt of Indonesian 
HiiM'eplioii. Ii inuM l*e renieinfiered. was ne>er 
luseef tin un> jmhle idciili-ni. It ratliei a 
pulley of ex|)e(liene> df^lgmol to ohtain aid fium 
the Hast ns well a^i from the The piadnnl 

^hifl in Indunesiari poliev of noM-altgnn>eta ha.< 
been noticed for a hmg tinw* 1^* o]e<r«ing 
students of current inteinntional affairs. 'Hie 
wheel of hihlury no\e goes full eirele with the 
Indunoian wilhdranal Iruia the L idled Nations 
and liy Sii}u*Indone<^iaii entente. 

President Soekoino declared «m January 7 
last that Indonc*sia had n>igned hoi meml>ers!ifp 
of the ( iiiUHl Nations. She has gained ih'^irhy 
the dubious distiiicliuii of being the fust meinlwr* 
slate to resign from lliat world l»ody. Sn'karno 
is not satisfied with resignation from ilie Uuilud 
Nations. He g4H;s farther and ibreatens to set up 
a parallel world-organisation outside tlio 1, iiiUnl 
Naliuns. He has ubtaine<l the blessings of Peoples' 
China. None eU'. so for as we know, fa^ouls the 
move. The U.S.S.R.. among others, tried in 
vain to diMuadc Indonesia from quitting the 


Lniteil Nations. Soekarno perhu|>s banks on the 
»up|M»rl of the Afro'Asian countries. But they 
lTu\e gut in the past—they get at present and 
e\|»e«*l to pet in future—substauiul aid from the 
( nitei? Nation>. They aie not. therefore, happy 
with Jmlonc'^las 4h*<*ision. Nor are lliey likely 
to respond to President Soekainu's call. His bid 
for tlie leadersld]! uf Asia had its Waterloo at 
Bandung in )9o5. He may renew the bid. Bui 
the nd<h an* against him and a rude disappoint¬ 
ment KTins to lie in hture fujc him. Red China 
may. however, use him to build up an anti Soviet, 
anli•l^S.^, third ])<*wrr. 

Wliiil has Ini to 1 lie withdrawal of Indonesia 
from llw I nited Nations? Indonesian spokesmen 
s«a> thill il is in protest against Maloyasia's 
rl<*ciMMi to the Seturitv Council of the Dnited 
Vulions. The Federation of .Malay ai'ia composed 
of Malaya. SingaiHirr. Sarawak and former 
BriiMi. Nc»rth Bornc*c» came Into existeiwe in 
S*pteinlH*r !%•). Uiili a 1.3tMhmile common 
IrMDtiir with Jmloiiesia. Ma)a\asia has a total 
]io|»uialion of about ten million made up of 
Chinese. Malay as. Dayaks and various other 
indigenous tribes us against Indonesia's one 
hundred million. Indonesia is di'trnnincd to 
rrudi Malayasia and in pursuance id her policy 
of 'konfronla>r U'oiifrontaliun i has Iwcii waging 
ail nndn’Iarcd war against the latter since its 
iiiiYpliun less than one and a half years ago. 
Nnt that Indonesia really fears any aggressioB 
from Malay asia. The four hundred ihousand- 
strong Indonesian army with its up-to-date 
Hus>ian arms and ammunition is one of the 
largot and strongest in Asia. Malayasia's fifteen 
lh(»usand-s 1 r(Mig amiv is no match for ita 
]iidooe»lai< couiitcipait. What S**ekarno objccU 
to ami dislikes is Great Britain's presence in 
.Malavasia. He contends dial Great Britain will 
use Malay asta as a base for dominating South- 
Asia and for ohstruiling the devehipment oj 
lniloiie«ta. lb* pretends to see the l<ogey of neo* 
eolonialism In the British base at Singapore^hf 
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largMt in ihe Far Eut and the Brituh promiae 
of help to MaUyaaia id caae of eatemal ag^rmion. 

But who is guilty of nro-colonialism—Great 
Britain or Indonesia ? Ilic boot aeeins lo be on 
the Indonesian fool. Ihe Asavcialed Prew^ rejMirU 
from Washinglon under date line February 7« 
I96S that by a sctret inlliiary pact with Ked 
China, Indonesia has agreed lo the division of 
Malay ask lielweeii herself ami China, llie 
Indonesian Foreign Minisirr Dr. Si^ebandrio 
is repirled lo have laid this to a closed 
door meeting in the offUe of ibe Indcj- 
nesian mission al ihe DnileJ Nalions on 
DeremU'i 9. l%4. The merling was atlendi'd by 
Indojiesiun Ambassad«'irs in Canada, Mexico, 
Belgium. Holland and the U.S.A., among Olivers. 
The Nfw York Herold Tribune, whieb gave out 
the news, says lhal Dr. S<»el«ndrio liinlnl Ibal 
before the end of I90.S Red China and IrKionesia 
would mount siinullaneous assaults on Malavasia 
from I wo different directions. He is rr|M»rted lo 
have told (he meeting that aciording lo a pact 
'between China and Indonesia, the immense man 
power of the former would come In the aid of live 
latter in case of an all-out uUack from any <|uarler. 
Dr. Suebandrio is reported to have said further 
that while Singapore and North Born<H» would 
he incor|K)rated in Indonesia Ihe whole of 
Malayania north of Singaymre would be aiinexe<l 
to China. He believe^ that a major push against 
Singapore and North Horneu will lead lo their 
easy annexation by Indonesia. According to the 
blueprint of the offensive. UMMX) Indonesian 
guerillas from across the Strait of Malacca are to 
advamr on Southern and Central Malayasia 
while Chinese guerillas from the Thai Iwrder are 
to converge on ilie same area simultaneously. 
Dr. Socliandrio believes that the U.S.A. 
Seventh Fleet will not interfere and lhal the 
Commonwealth troo}vs in Malayasia cannot 
reaist a joint .Siiio-Jndonesian onslaught. 

The jouit communique at the end of Dr. 
Soe^uiii(»*s Mubsequecl visit to Peking in 

Janaary Fel/ruary 1 1<y65) and the grand reception 
accorded to him al the Chinese capital are straws 
hu'dkt wind. They indirectly corroborate the A.P. 
aoK Five thousand Pekingese—Chou Endai and 
other top Chinese leaders «among them—were 
piwent at the airport lo see the Soebtndrio 
mission off on the concTusion of Ibeir lour. This 


alone shows how much seiiouasess ood impor¬ 
tance are attached to the misaion by the Chinese 
authorities. Tlie joint communique at ibe end of 
the tour leaves no room for doubt that Indonesia 
has walked into the Chinese parlour. China has 
promised u hundred million-dollar aid to 
Indonesia. There is, however, nulhing unusual 
or unnatural in economic collahoration among 
communist and non>cummunist countries. What 
are unusual are the sise of the Soelvandrio 
mission—forty.one members Including four Cabinet 
Ministers—ihe way In which it was reieived by 
its Chinese hosts and its compotUion. The joint 
SiDO-Indoneskn slalemeni at ihe rnd of ihe visit 
gives out why such a large mission including so 
many iinporont memlwrs of the Indonesian 
Gnvrrninenr was sent out lo i'diina uml why China 
gave it 4 right royal m'i'plitm. The stutenicnt in 
question declares, among uihrrs. lhal Malayasia. 
an imperklisl J>ase. is a handy weapon io <TUsh 
ibe revolulloilory movement of the jwiqdei^ of 
Malaya. Singapore. Saravvak and former Billisli 
North IVtrneo. Indonesia s withdraw a! from the 
riiileil Nations has heen hailed lending weight 
thereby lo the euspieiim that Indunesia aeled in 
live mailer under Chinem* influence. The hiale* 
naml further a^aerls lhal (he I rdtevi 
Nations. dominule<l aiirf coniridleil by the Rig 
Powers lhal it is. nei*d k charige^l f<H<k. s(<H*k and 
barrel and rasi in o iirw mould. Imhmoia is 
asKured by the Big Brother lhal if a war b ihrusi 
U|>on her by the British and Ainerirmi iin}M:ria* 
lisl«. he will not remain a passive d|>e(*lalor. The 
threal, a serious one. may l>r the hini of a 
mililary pact Mweeii China and Indonesia. It is 
nol unreasonalde to Infer lhal Indonesin has 
obtained the guarantee of Chinese help in lelurn 
for an Indonesian promise to side with (^liina if 
the (atler is involved in a war over the Formosan 
issue. The communique further declares that 
Sino-lndonesjon military collaboration will grow 
in future. If the statement means what it says— 
there is no reason to think that it does not—a new 
era in South-East Asia is about to dawn. 

Red China is no believer in co-existence. 
Peking is committed to a policy of fight lo the 
finish against its rivals. Dr. Soekarno now ties 
Ihe fate of his country and people to the rdiariot 
wheels of Chinese intransigence. His action is 
fraught with ominous posaihililies not for his 
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country ind people aloM but for the whole of 
Soulh-Eut Ajia and perhaps for the world at 
large. Great Brilain will side with Mala>a»Ia in 
case of a full<tocale attack on her. Australia and 
New Zealand eunnui retoain neutral in >uch a 
contmgt^nr). 'J*hc former is the United Nations 
Trustee for E^ssUtm \ew Guinea, which IkwH* 
era on Western New Guinea (Irion Karatj to 
Indonesia. The L'.S.A.. pre-occupied with 
Vietnam as it is, vnnnot remain a (lassive specta* 
tor ill case of a major sh<iw*down lietween Indo* 
nesia on the one hand and MaU>asia. Great 
Brilain. Australia and New Zealand on the tUher. 
Indonesia will surelv find IW China on her side 
in ^uch a war. W'Uh all tlw powers named 
above inviilved. !siulh'Ea>l Asia will lie thr 
iheairr uf a major shoot ing w*ar with fonr major 


powers ranged oo opposite sides. What the out* 
conic will lie is anybody's gm^s. 

The Indonesian Communist Parts (Partai 
Koinunis Indonesia I. Ihe strongest ciunmunist 
|Hirt\ in ll>e non-communist world, is fanatically 
pro'JVLing. 'I'hough Ihe officers In tin* army 
are anti <00110011 i»t. tliere aiet reports of commu¬ 
nist iiiGIlraiicm into the other ranks. Llr. Soe* 
karno. an adept in the game uf balance and 
rnunteipojM*. bai» so far mainluiiuHl the l^lam^e 
lietwi'en bis rommuiiisl and non'CominunUl sup* 
|Mirli*r«. Kul bow* far and how long cun be main* 
lain it after he has agreetl to play the second 
hiMIe to (Jiina? His decUion will either linifh 
Indonoia a< on iride|)emlenl political entity or 
Id* |M»Uticul caref'r *»T Iwilli. 



THE CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS OF THE INDIAN PARLIAMENT 
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Tii£ Conflitution of Imlis, a formidable docu- 
men I of oriirinal Artiulea and V Schedule*, 
embodies ihe parliamcniary »yalcm of govern- 
mrnl. The eliurlurc of lhi$ ayalem has* lieen rear¬ 
ed on the foundation of Driliali conslitutional 
law. Uul a careful jienjaal of our conitilution 
will lead otw to the concluaioo that though the 
Parliament represent* the kernel of demoiralic 
government, unlike ihe British Pariiamciil our 
Parliament is not a sovereign Ixidy fn*e "to do 
everything ihai is nut noturalh imposnihle** 
(Rlavkstimcl. But this point has often been 
misled liv |>ulitUal leaders who seem to lielioe 
that the constitution hud armed our I'arliuimmt 
whiili such powers as are enjoyed by its British 
counteiparl. Jl may be recalled that a few 
months ago. Prime Minister ShastrU obvious¬ 
ly exHcerbated by the ^u|)remc‘ Court's opinion 
on the <[uosliun of jurisdirtionul conflict Mween 
Allahabad High Court and the U.F. l^egislativc 
AesemUl). opined at the Congress PurUainen- 
lary Parly meeting that "Supreme Court func¬ 
tions under lerluin limitations whereas Parlia- 
meht lifts no brnitaLions'*. A similar idea was 
expressed by lute Prime Minister Nehru in 
course uf his Presidential Address at the Third 
Annual Meeting c»f the General Body of the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration held at New 
Delhi i»n‘ April 0. 1957. when he remarked: “We 
have a sovereign Parliament wrhich is elected 
every five years, normally speaking"^. In the 
li^t of ihcsp Malemunts die students now need 
to take stock af^e^h of the constitutional 
status of the Indian Parliament in general and 
the relation Mwet^n the l.egislaturc and the 
Judiciary in particular. 

; Though we have adopted tlie parltainenlary 
form of government of the British model, the 

I 

1. See Re]>ort of the Proceedings of the 
Third Annual Meeting of the General Body, 
Indian iDstitule of Public Administration, p. 8. 


well-known diclum of De Lolme that "the Parlia¬ 
ment can do everything but make a wiiman a 
man and a man woman** does not bold good in 
regard to the powers of the Indian Parliament. 
As the most imp«n*tant jirinciple of Knglish con- 
si itulional practiic is that "Ihr judges do not 
comment on the policy of Parliament. )>ut 
adniinUter the law gocnl or bad as they And 
the British Parliamrnl is u |ierfrctii sovereign 
bod). In (be woids of Hi<r). **lhc principle of 
Pariiamentar) Sovereignty means nnlher more 
nor less ihnn I lib. nomvh. that Parliumenl has, 
under the English Constitution. Iln* right to make 
or unmake an\ luw whatever : and further, that no 
|»crs<>n or IkhIv is recogniscil bv the law of Knglond 
as having the riglil to override cir Ml aside Ihe 
legislation of Parliament".'* But in tlii» aense 
the K»vereigril> of the Indian PuiTuimcnt if 
nowhere near its Biitish cuuiilerpurl. According 
to JusticT Kaiiiu of the Suprenu* Court. “The 
principal {kmiiI of distinction bdween Ihe lirltish 
Podianw'nt and llte Indian Puiliarncnl temains 
and that is that Ihe Indian pHiliaincnl is the 
ereatun* of the conslilutlon of India and its 
powers. riglUs, privileges and (»bligations have 
to be found in the rule vent Article.^ of the Cons¬ 
titution of India, it is not u sovereign body 
uncontrolUNi with unlimited powers. The Cons¬ 
titution of India has conferred on the Indian 
Parliamenl powers to make laws in respect of 
mailers sj>ccified in the appropriate place and 
schedules, and curtailed its rights and powers 
under certain other Articles land in particular by 
the Articles found in Chapter Ilf dealing with 
Fundamental Rights*'.* 

In regard to the question of Ihe supremacy 
of the British Parliament it is sometimes argued 
that its sovereignly is limited by the will of the 


2. Htuisard, May 3, 1950. 

3. Dicey. The Law of the ConslUyfion. 

4. Supreone Court Reports, 747 (1951). 
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peo|rfe. But u Fioer bt* pointed out, the British 
Constitution knows nolhing about the people 
because once a person is elected to the House of 
Commons, he is virtually free lo act as his own 
mind dictates and is entitled lo reject the demand.v 
made by the people.** A^ain, in )910 Justice 
Coke, in the celebrated Bonham's case, prti* 
pounded the doctrine that the Common L^w is 
above the Parliament. When the Parltanient 
ena<*ts a law in unmistakable and indubilai>le 
terms, the judjtes have nothing to <lo hut lo apply 
it lo the case before them. But if the le^m.* of 
the statute are ambiguous, how will the judges 
interpret it ? The basic principles of c:ommon Ioh 
guiding the British judiciary in regard to this 
quest ion have been indicated by Keir and 
Lawfon^' as follows : 

(i^ The stale is not liable lo suit unless 
f>y express legislolive proviftions. 

(ii) Funduitiental Hights are nc»t to l»e 
withdrawn by other than direct legis¬ 
lation ; thus there U to he no depriva¬ 
tion tif ilw common law rights of 
individual freedom or properly with¬ 
out rumpetisalion, unless expressly 
stalnl. and |>enal ami laving legisla¬ 
tion is to \tc stricily construed, 
tiiit Any change in the process of govern- 
menl which is the uninletitional result 
ot legislaticm on other matters wilt 
not he permilled. 

iivi Wide latitude will l»c graiileil to tlie 
exei'Ulive in quesliojis on iSie extent 
of its power during |M>rii»<U of 
national emergency. 

In ihis eormeclion the ob^rvalion of iu>(irc 
WiKes ill ihe case of Lee vs. Hude & ToirhigUm 
Junction Kailwav (Uoojiany ilescrves jnem\m : 
^ll was ont'C said, I think In Hoharl. that if an 
Act of Parliament were lo create a man judge in 
hia own ca5«. ihe (!ourt might disregard ii. That 
dictum, however, ^taiids as a warning rathci tJiaii 
an authority lo Im* followed. We sit hero as 


5. Herman Fitter. Theory end Prec^Ur oj 
Modern OovernmeHt. p. 371. 

0. Kelt and Lawson. Cams on Consti'm* 

rional Law, Chap. 1. 
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servants of the Queen and the legislature. Are 
we to act as regents over what is done by the 
Parliameiil with the consent of the Queen, Lords 
and Commons ? 1 deny that any such authority 
exists. ]f on Act of Parlianreul has been obtained 
improperly, it U for the legislature lo rorrect il 
by re|ieating il ; but so long as il exists as law, 
the courts are bound to obey In Britain, 

thendore. nobody has any legal authority to 
declartr an A<*| of Parliament ultra vires, whereas 
in India. a« in the United Stales, any act passed 
by the legislature, upon challenge 1^ an inter- 
e«lnl |>arty. is compared with Ihe const itulion and 
if in conflicl therewith, is dMared unconsti* 
lutional.'’ In the Go|ialan vs. the stale of Madras 
1 1^)) Ju!«tice .Mukherjeo has rightly observed 
that "'the Omstitution of India Is a written cons- 
tiiutiun aiifi though it hos adoiiled inony of the 
priiK'ipks of titc LngliUi Porliamenlary system, 
it ha« not acn-pterl i)v* fliiglUb Hoelririe of the 
oltsolule supremacy of the Parliament in matters 
of legii^lrilioii. In India a stotutc to be valid must 
in all tawfs be in eonformity with the constitu¬ 
tional requirements, and it is for the judiciary to 
dec'flk' whether any enactment is constitutiooal 
or not*'. 

in India, the ytowers of the Parliament Is 
limitctl by the wfrilirn constitution on the one 
hand and the judiciary on the other. Like the 
American Congress the Indian Parliament must 
rfS|)e(*t the limits set by the constitution; 
like relevrnt articles giving it power ami prescrib¬ 
ing the limitation.* theieof. It is. there fore, not 
what the ParlianH-nt desires, but * whet the Courts 
regard judiviallv ywrmi»ihle that in the end 
Int'oitini law'V In Kjigland. the <*on*lilutional 
struggir for many centuries resuUetl in the 
estaldblinu'iit cd Parliamentary Sovereignty. But 
ill India, as in the United Stales, the constitution 
h»s lieen created by the fieople in whom ultimate 
sovereignty inheres. Tlie Parlianu'nt hetng a 
creature of this sovereignty must be subject to the 
terms of the supreme instrument vvliich created 


7. Law Reports 6. '’Common Pleas*' 1871, 
p. 582. 

B. See Oliver Field. The Effeds n/ an 
I'nconstitulionaJ Sia/ulc. 

9. Dean Rli^oc Pimnd. Late in Books and 
Law in Practice, 


il. It aewaa logkil, tlHrefore* tlut in • lUtc 
where tliere is • written coostitulion, ite 
MtACtity and hinding iorue mual be ealeguarded 
by eone ioititution—the judiciary ; and ^if there 
ia to be a binding force at all in a conatiluUont 
it ought to bind the legislatiire a» weU ae other 
organa*’.^" But it ahould be {Minted out here that 
no written constitution, however comprehensive 
in scope, can perpetually meet the toquire* 
menu of the complexities that arise in a dynamic 
society. In the United Stales it is the Supreme 
Courrs power of judicial review that has 
provided the most effective way ol making the 
rigid and written coostiiution flexible enough to 
work. In the words of Finer, ''the rigid constitu¬ 
tion has lived only by judicial respiration". 

Although the Fundarnenlal Righu as enumer- 
atad in Part ill of our constitution are in some 
way subject to parliamentary regulatiou, the 
Supreme Court of India, like that of the United 
Stales, enjoys exclusive power of judicial review 
in regard to thoee under Article 19. In this 
oOBikeotioji the Supreme Court observed that "the 
determination by the Legislature of what consti¬ 
tutes a reasonable restriction is not final or 
coBcluHivc ; it is subject to the supervision of the 
Court"." 

Another issue in the controversy over the 
Supreme Court's power ol judicial review is 
whether the Court should be permitted to review 
‘political questions* coocerning whkh tbe decision 
of the polilicai branches of government is often 
claimed to be hnal. Hiis question was Ifirst 
posed by Thomas Jefferson wbo wrote in 1819 
that "each department is truly independent of the 
others, and has an equal right to decide for itself 
what U the meaning of Ute constitution in tlie 
case submilled to action ; and especially where 
it is to act ultimately ond without af^aJ". In 
the United States it lias been resolved that 
the Court lias the }*nwer to decide what subjects 
are political questions'. doefrioe of poKUcal 
questions (bws not, tliereforc, infringe t^ bMic 

10. Herman Mncr. Thrr TAeory end Proc'ice 
of Modern Covrntment. p. )40. 

11. Climlamon Rno vs. Slate of M.P. 


dottrine of jodtoial MpraBacy"J’ But in India 
although the cosstitutioD endows the judiciary 
with the power of judicial review almost in the 
same way as in the United States, the Courts have 
DO power to question the validity of any procla¬ 
mation of Emergency made by the President. 
Such proclamitioni may also remain valid with¬ 
out the sa&ction of the Parliament for a period 
of two months and the constitution mdres 
special provision by which prodamatinn may be 
made during dissolution of the House of the 
People. 

It is sometimes argued that our Parliament 
ia supreme in so far as the power of amendini 
the constitution is concerned. But even on that 
score the powers of the Pariiameni are not 
unlimited. Tliere are some provisions in our 
constitution which may be amended not only by 
a qweial majority in Parliament but also after 
ratiBcalion by at least half of the slate legis¬ 
latures. As the Supreme Courl has observed ; 
"That power lol amendmenU though It has been 
entrusted to Parliament, has been hedged about 
with such restrictions that its exercise must Iw 
difficult and rare".^ In fact, it is im)>ossil>1c to 
envisage a sovereign Parliament In a federal 
state because, in the words of Acton, "the 
federal system iimils and restrains the i»ovcreign 
power by dividing it and assigning to Gnvem- 
ment only certain defined rights"." 

Jo view of the above argumeiiK Prof. D. 
N. Ranerjee's uhservalion that "our Parliament 
is both a sovereign and a non-sovereign law 
makiog hody->aovereign in some resperii* and 
non-sovereign in some olliers" doe> not wem lo 
he tenable Ivxause as Licl»rr aptly puls it, 
"Sovereignty caji no more he alienated lliari a 
tree can alienate iU right lo sprout or a man can 
transfer his life and personality without self- 
destruction".'^ 

J2. Allen Potter, American Govermnen* and 
FoUticSj p. 259. 

13. Sankari Pruad vs. Union of India. 

14. Acton, Essoys on Freedom and Power. 

15. 0. N. Bauerjee, Our Fundamental 
Righu, p. 413. 


MAKHANLAL AND KEDARNATH—A TRIBUTE 


SUNIT KUMAR MIKHERJEE 


Makhanial Sen ind Kedarnalh CJialterjee! Two 
gljtlcriiig lumlnariea in the Rrmacnenl of the 
Indian prtaa. Both lived long enough to oWrve 
the many viciaciludes through ^hich the Indian 
prm had bad 1<> paaa, To both, newspaper publi* 
cation was a mission and nol just a craft which 
both usci) with remarkalile abilit). Idralism 
above evetylliing, mattered most to iMrth and 
there wa» no possible scope to socrifin^ >1 or ro 4 >m 
for compromise. Alike in many wavs, it Is in* 
temtinp to note that they passed awuy in the 
same week too. 

Mttklian Sun was a born rebel, for a gradu* 
ate of the IVe»i<lcn<') (College in the early (tart of 
this rentury. a s<wureil ji»h with the government 
wa» well within his grip. But the bug that went 
inside the heads of many young rrvolulioiuiries 
of that age did not allow him to go for an easy. 
eomf<»rlable life. Instead, he went to his native 
village U> tiuch liiatory at the hw's! school. Irving 
to crove frotn the minds of his young pupils, 
the wrong impressions and ntisfivings gainevi bv 
leorning the distorted facts and ve^^^on.« of 
Indian histc»ry written by English historians. 
Side by sitle went the inspired lectures dealing 
with the colourful and exciting stories of the 
revolutionary movenienl of our country siiu'e the 
days of the mutiny as well as how revolution 
luul }>wr])t the freedom movement of otlier 
countries. crusading spirit In ex{>osr tin* 

truth .Old dis|H*l the myth of falsehood remained 
s passion with him all his life ami. however 
high-duscvl the ilopo of temptation, threat (»r 
provocation miglit W. Makbunlal refused to wilt 
under any circum^lance. 

His ‘Jniesl hour* was however, wlieix be bi*« 
came a part, an ilul^^cnsable part rd Ananda 
Buzar Fairika. It wx* there that his creative 
genius Mossxnncd in all iU l)eauty. His dedicalion 
and energy along with hmiealy and integrity 
cottpied with high journalistic skill suen placed 
Aitsnda Bozar Pairika In a potilion that caused 


headache to the rulers, opposed tn nationaliatfc 
asptraljofis and those familiar with the romanUo. 
history and fascinating struggle of the vernacular 
press in Bengal against the pernicious and 
repressive measures of the authorities to smash 
it onev* for all. will recall that Makhan Sen*a 
determined and hold attempts lo uphold the 
dignity and maintain the purity nf the press had 
nxade him almost an institution. Later, hla 
riiiTererifv with others in Anantla Hnsar Pairikn 
led him l» leave the paper—an organ for which 
lie had given his blood, sweat and toil. Restless 
and undaunted, he Mwin founded **B/iofa/**, a 
Bengali daily amidst great difTiculties and odds 
and here he gtM »ound support from KedarnaUi. 
It once more offeree! him the forum from whence 
he i'<»ulil launch his uncompromising campaign 
for I lie independeiK'e movement along with his 
other impoHsnt mission in life—mouldingt 
tluping and guiding puMh; opinion with the 
spirit of service at the core of everything. It did 
not take long for him to realise that he was up 
against an u|^il] task and that ^’Bharar could 
only continue if the ideals and principles that 
had licen his lifedong assoriatua were forsaken 
which /ijlurally he refused to d(». No wonder, 
^'Bhitrai" had to die its irrevitalde death despite 
live gallant efforts made by Makhan Sen and 
Keilariialb who contemptuously threw away the 
scver.il baits that (*ume {muring in to luru them 
to deviate from the (Mper's ideal and freedom. 
But even w* it bin its brief period of public atioa, 
it had gainiHf a reputation a/i being one of the 
more fearless, inilependeni and considenlious 
(tapers of the day without ever suvcuinhing to 
the wiles and pressuree of the interested 
advecliserv. 

That was practically the end of his eventful 
career although he was assitcialcd with the 
Cakutta UniveTaity*s department of Journalism 
ever since its im'eption and continucJ till ha 
was iirk'ken with bad health forcing him to bad 
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and Klire. As a teacher he had won the love and 
eileem of his numerous students and uoderstood 
their problems and sympatliised with their lot. 
He often advised his students not to rusit lor 
melropoliian dailies but to go to small towns 
and villages and start small community paiwrs 
as were to be found in llic West. Bi| dailies, 
even if they willed, could hardly absorb the 
growing numl»er of journalism graduates every 
year and Makhanlal advised them to avoid big 
papers and thus be saved from frustration and 
disillusioinnent. Why shouldn*!, he reasoned 
with bis students, the new and young generation 
face and accept the challenge of going into 
small towns and start small papers reflecting 
thus I he hoj>es. dreams, aspirations and problems 
of the dumb millions of this c ountry ? Utopian ! 
I’cssiMy, yes ; but should not, he argued, tJiere 
be even a few who could lead the way and 
inspire others ? After all, what better service. 
Makhsntol ust^ to say. was there than public 
Hervtce and was there a better tool to do it than 
through the medium of the press ? Post- 
independence India does badly need the service of 
dedic8te<l youth to educate, guide and channe¬ 
lise the unlimited potentialities of our neglccle<l 
moMwy and, being a life-lung fighter, he kiw*tv 
lhat the iindifems of the new]y«freed countii *o 
liccame much more ])rc>nuunced anti complex 
after indcjH’ntlonce was gained by them. 

Kctlarnath. though a long-associate of 
Makhanlal and a strong idealist like him was, 
however, cliffemil in certain ways. While 
Makhan Sen was bed-ridden fur the 1a»t four 
years, Kt'darnatli was a picture of sound health 
ond none even among those who were close to 
him knew that the end was so near. Remarkably 
fit, Qgilo ami str<»ng for his age. well-built and 
handsome. Kedarnutb was a misfit amongst the 
dvspeplif!, hunchbacked and weak-kneed members 
of his community, the Bengalees. While Makhan 
Sen had to start from M;ralcli. Kf^lamalh had 
the unique acivuntage* of being the S4)n of a 
prince amonsst journa]i?it< whose reputation and 
sagacity liail reached legendary heights even 
during his life time. Rarely has a iournalist won 
so much of acclaim and esteem during his life 
time os Ramananda ChaUerjec did. To many 
who are today In<lia*B established journalists. 
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Ramananda Babu*a forceful writings coupled with 
hard, cold logic and indisputable facta without 
any bitterness or rancour, served as the beacon 
light, kedarnath was not only horn tu such an 
almocpherc and enviornmeiit but he had the 
added advantage to learn, grasp and imbibe the 
teachings and style of bis illustrious father which 
was to pUy Si) significant a part In his later 
life. 

A science graduate, he went lu U.K. for 
further studies and saw and experienced the 
horrors of tl>c First World War. He noticed the 
changes and devastations that war brought on 
the social and economic planes of England and 
how the basic, fumlamcntal valut'A of life were 
in the prucf^ of being changed grip|>ed his 
iioaginaiion. Both as a student id l.imdoirs 
Imperial College of Scieinv us well kf the Manager 
of a munitions factory in Kent, lie wus fortunate 
to sec life in all its a«j»eirts. May \tc ihis varie¬ 
gated |>anorania helped him to assess and juilge 
matters coolly and objectively in later years and 
his apparent delachtnent placed him in an 
enviable position to study men and matters dis- 
IHUsionalely. 

Tht»5e who had seen him knew Imw faithfully 
he represented his age. His niaimerism. his 
dignity, sidirlety and even his gait betrayed on 
aura lhat is fast becoming a ^uhjecl of history. 
A lot look him to \tc loo serious and grave to l>e 
dragged from his own shell and some even 
thought he was loo indifferent, proud and dis¬ 
criminating. But those who succeeded lo get 
over the crust or layer thal oihrrwhe hid his 
rxlerior where pride never rurse<l rt$ ugly head, 
but a strong personality, yes, will testify how 
amiable and friendly he could lie. A journalist, 
it is sai<1, must know something <if everything 
hut Krdarnath knew not only something but a 
lot of everything. One had only to know how to 
lap him at the right moment and in came the 
flow of Niagara unceremoniously salMying the 
queries and di»ubU of many. Whether \t was 

pofitica ur gold smuggling or the new scientific 
discoveries or (he latest trend in art or cinema 
movement, Kedamath was well at home in every- 
thing. How about sports or music, if one wanted 
to catch him off-guard ? Well, he could surprise 
one with the names of sporting personalities in 
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different arenas of games aJong with the iUtis< 
lica and records established in all fields of 
sports while a long and animated discusaion with 
him on music helped one to understand wlial 
the different ^gharanas* or schools of music nrrr 
there in India and why dci^pitc having the saim* 
notes or 'parclas*. 6'oud Sarong and ti^huf 
soundeil m» different. Uut there was no liragginu 
about all thc^n'; he would rather sit ami lUten 
quietly to others but once the ice started 
melting it was surh a pleasure to be* near him. 
A widely Iravelled person, it was worth liNtentinp 
to his experiences. A fine CAUiversalionalUt. be 
could keep hb audience spellbound with serious 
and light talks. He was equally at home willi 
stories of wrestling or liow he took i^ild >hciwer«» 
all through lib stay in England or how influenza 
look a heavy toll of lives in Euro|ie. partirularh 
England. Sirir by nde in the sann* ilelighlful 
vrih,' he would tell of hb trip to IVma with 
Tagore and mony surh interesting higlidighis. 
Far above ineanne'>». lie never »|ioke ill of olbei* 
and neither allowed nor reibhed otliere hidulg- 
ing in this. 

rolitbs. he never did in Ihe a<veptt*d eeme 
yet how many of un know Ih.il he maintained 
an intimuie liaison wflli the revulutionariei^ iii 
Imlia helping ihrni whenever they needed anv. 
His houw* wa»< the meeting ptaev uf not orii> 
M'holars and intellertuals but social worlu'rs and 
even those eonnccted actively with the extremist 
groups. True, he was nut seen making fieiy 
spect'hes iut the maid an or leading a pr«K'(^inn 
on the strei'U. l^'bal he did wa!> Miund. lonv 
truclivf work without any fanfare of cheap 
publicity. Neither temptalioii nor ihrcul nmld 
cow him down. Like hb compatriot. Maklian 
Sen, he too. refused to l>e bought, no matter li<»w 
high the price wa**. It hx< no fun to ke*»p 
Probari and Mintern Hepu'u going in thes* 


day.s of mounting costs of production and 
fluctuating tastes. Yet he refused to surrender 
to pressures threatening his bold and independent 
approach to lun the )>apers. He realised that to 
maintain such an attitude spell a difQcult pro* 
jHJMlion but initiated as be was under his father*i 
guiclaiK« and strrmg moral sensei hr never gave 
up the (ha^e and decided U) fight tu the end. 
Hb pobitiuri in society and his access to its 
higher Mrata. placed him in a position from where 
Iw could, if he willed, manipulate a lot of things 
arwi 4*xploiliiig the situation could have easily 
indulged in group politics or form some sort of 
an atliancT. so much in vogue these days. But 
Iw was above all this and never allowed hii 
••ublimiiv and broadness to l>u larnbhed. Adapt* 
abilitv hr bad though us a worthy representative 
of the \ Harlan era it must hove been distress 
inu for him to accept anything and everything 
ihni goe» in the name of culture and progress 
UhIsv. The gradual decline and fall of the 
rsMiitMi values of life liotbeicd him much and 
hr >iiHrfely believed that restoration of bask 
d^'ciH v in the dally conduct of man could go a 
long way in curing some of the ills of the 
prerrni day. 

Aftci Hnnendra Pra»ad Ghosh. Makhanlal 
and Kr«iainalb were p<»ssibly si»me of the few sur« 
vising H*niincb of the vanishing age who too 
would hr fast meding into oblivion unless the 
hbt<iry of the Press of s»ur country is written in 
its proper perspiilivc. it is rather unfortunate 
thougli. that neither of these two great Titans 
wrote much about the |)crifKl which they saw, 
lived iiiid epitomized with so much of gusto, zeal 
and conviction. iVrsoiis fortunate enough to 
have t-ome. across these two albtime gieata will 
r**lio the feelings of the Bard of Avon: '’Here 
was a Caesar, when comes such another?*' 



THE CONQUERING CONFEDERACY 

Tlw Maratht Confederacy 

FR. MICHAEL R. VA2, S.J. 


Perhaps the most pertinent and succinrlly 
cbtprtssive feature of \hv, rich annals of Maratba 
Soven‘i^nty is thr ir<»nir division of its State 
Politics and A d mi j dot rati on into tuo schools, 
which incidentally happened to he two di^inct 
periods: the sciioo! of the Ashlapr<uihen or 
eiabt*men(ber administrative cabinet W'btch we owe 
directly to the genius of Sbivaji and the school 
of the Maratha Con/edcrocy which was the 
brain*child of tiie originator of a Brahman 
dynasty, Balaji Vishwanath Bhat. 

Only the administrative insight of a Sbivaji 
could have given birth to the Ashtoprttdhan 
Cabinet ainJ it would Its no less true to say that 
only a man of his calibre could keep it in on 
efTcclive slate, for this Cabinet presupposed a 
well'Ordered and strongly centralised Govern¬ 
ment. However^ during the Greut Mughal 
Offensive of Aurangteb during Rajaram's regime 
the centra] authority was dissolved in Maha¬ 
rashtra. Ncveriheless in order to maintain his 
oovercjgnly Rojaram distributed from Jinju the 
diHerent segments of Maharashtra, now under 
Mughal uccupalion among his lieutenants who 
consequently had to reconquer every mile of 
land and retain it in the fat'e nf overwhelming 
odds ; thu^ a legitimate pride was born in these 
seasoned warriors and every kind of controlling 
authority was galling to them. Thus the grandson 
of Shtvaji iiiherik'cl a war*ioru Mahara&htra dis¬ 
tributed cveidy uniong ^easfincd war-fords. 
Shahu larked the military and administrative 
qualities of Shivuji^ and so he itegnn hts 'iaissex- 
fairc** policy hy which be not only allowed the 
wardords to retain their Jagirs Imt also dislrihul- 
ed new Jagirs. In this rcf^pert his behaviour 
was formulated iUi a coo>cr\aU\u principle: 
“Don’t tleslroy anything old nor crcale anything 
new”. This jxiUry nf the I'hhatrajiali rtuived 
the heartiest burking from B.iUji Vi*>hwanalh 

— I 1. I , 

]. Cfr. Kincaid and Pai.isnU: A lii$lory 
of the Maratba people, p. 222. 


Bhat his Peshwa, since as a powerful feudatory 
himself he **w*as the wont defaulter, fur he had 
not only huge jagirs but rwrarly all the power of 
the state**.* Tlius almost fm|>crrepUbly due to 
the iiicoinpetcney of Shahu and the active 
connivance of Bulsji. Shivaji's watchworde—no 
Jagira and no hereditary office—which were the 
pillars of the Ashtapradlian system were relegated 
and though the Ashlajiradhaii members retained 
their nominal pusitiem^ at Shahu's Oarbar they 
lacked even the very vest!gen of ]>ower. 

Balaji Vishwanath Bhat who had risen from 
the ranks to the supreme oBiiv witnessed this 
turn of affairs snd concluded that thc^ safety of 
tite Maratha notion lay in '*llir foiniuticMi of a 
confederat'V of the great leadvrs held together 
by the traditions nf Sbivaji for purpo^n.'s of 
common action against foreign powers, but in 
other lesperte. a confederacy of ro*ordinuU! and 
equal autiiorilies in res|Kct of internal manage¬ 
ment and control. In this way and this way 
only, was it possible to hold together the great 
leaders who had established themselves Ivy their 
own rtsourres in tlic different parts of the 
country beyond their natural and territorial 
limits**.^ Vhen Balaji gave concrete form to 
these aspirations after hU diplomatic triumph 
over Kanhoji An^re^ the Asfuapradhan 
wa.« given an honourable burial and with the 

establishment of the Maratha C(mfe<lcrucv a new 

• 

period of Maratha 1m|>erialism comjnem^ed 
which would dominate the jxjlifirs of India for 

an eventful century.^ 

In spite of th«‘ innately flexible character 
of the Maratha confederate some of its salient 
features were tfuilc evident. As far hack as IBB3, 
Sir Richard Templi* had nt>l failed to observe 
a chief feature of the Maratha Confederacy when 

2. H. N. Sinha: Tht Rue of the 
PeshwiU, p. 46. 

3, M. G. Ranade : Ruf of the Marolha 
Ppwer, p. 93. 



lie wrote : **tkeie (Sb&ndc, Ifottuir, Gaikwt^ etc.) 
principilitie*, Ihou^ really indepemknt ie^>6ct* 
ing internal adminietraliont and making war or 
peace with their neighboure tccordmj^ lo 
f opportunity^ yet owed allegiance lo the Pn»hwa 
at Poona as Head oi the Maratha body. On 
state occasions, heads of principalities would 
visit Poona by way of acknowledging the superior 
poailioo of the Peshwa. On the other hand the 
Peshwa was careful to obtain (he sanction of 
hit nominal sovereign at Salira to every imiwir* 
tant act of state**. ^ However, ultimatrly 
the most compelling reason f<ir unsrrupulous and 
independent war-lords to come logelhrr would he 
nothing else than seU-inlerest : the Maratha 
Confederacy was thus effcclively ordaineti with 
true psycholugK'fl] insight hy Balaji to make 
*'their malarial interests renlte in ihr common 

discharge ol iheir duties.and the division of 

power was so arranged as to make the inlvrests 
of all a common comern".** Like true .Marathas. 
the wav-chivfs who held tlicir fief< far away In 
Hindustan alm<»st without exception held here¬ 
ditary pQlil^hips or I.iimU in Maharashtra : this 
fact was. therefore, a not too iioiignilicanl 
inaleiuti h<»nd of unity. Moreover imo« 1 of the 
Maratha Con federates held Shivaji and his 
HUccYssors in profnurni esteem and reverence i so 
it was ulm<»sL takeii for granted that '’a balance 
of power twould he) kept up among the different 
memlKTS of the (Nmfederary by u judicic»u*( 
exercise of Shahu's intcrniHlialion". * In the 
long run this >ttiklng of a l»ahince of power hv 
the cent nil authority between the various- 
Confedrrolew was a leading faelor wliicfi main¬ 
tained I he solidarity of the Maratha Confederacy 
fnr a loim lime. Ilesiih*v nl) this, the Central 
Authorilv ;i|ipointfHl its own represent at Ke:* 
to differ advice HJid r(»rrection in internal odmill^^. 
tratiun and di»o to assun* the n'pular suhinil- 


taoce of Admlnis^ative accounts into tha 
State Treasury. It is needless to add that often 
hardly more than one or two of these features 
were expressly delineated in the rnutua! rela* 
tionship fabric of the Maratha Confederacy. 

All in all. it is a matter of historical fact 
that the Maratha Confederacy succeeded remark- 
aMy well where ^*lhe old Ashlapradhan 
arrangement would never have succeeded tn 
securing this remarkable development**.*' Before 
the cwntury was out the soldiers of the Maratha 
Confederacy had invaded Malwi, Bundelkhand, 
Hajputana. Gujerat. Bengal, Orissa, Punjab, and 
almost all the Mughal suhhas In the triumj^ant 
corteges of their chieftains ; it was the glory of 
a Maratha Confederate, the indomitable Shinde* 
to cam the name of Emperor-moker when he 
*»ealed Shah Alam 11 on the throne of Delhi ; 
most legitimately **lhey could truly boast of 
having watered their horses In every Indian 
river from the Kaveri to the Indus'*.^'' Ten 
gei»erations of Maratha generals, schuoled in the 
Irudilion of the Maratha Confederacy uml eager 
lf» surpass each other in the quest for greatness 
and empire succcede<l each other and through 
the passage of the violent years ^'the Confederacy 
not only outlived oj^posllion but derived greater 
.<rength from the reverses it sustaitied from lime 
to limp, rising Phoenix-like in greater splendour 
from the very ashes of its apparent ruin**.^^ 

Nevertheless the Maratha Confederacy bore 
within itself the seeds of its own dissolution and 
in the words of Ranade it *’was a rope of sand, 
if it was not held together by a common tradition 
and a common patriotism**. As with new con- 
qur.<H wealth and prestige accumulated at the 
^ourl^ of tile Confederated leadna ; egoism and 
^clf-aggraiidizement got the l>ellcr of their 
coinniMti »Ynse. Naturally this self-interest 
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played them into the bands of the British coldhlsU 
and then it was too late for them to see their 
blunder, as the hSaratha Confederacy bad already 
dissolved into a phantom. Due to the ups and 
downs of the Maratha polity another weaknesa 
of the Maratha Confederacy became evident; 
especially ^since the righta, duties and respon* 
sibilities of the feudatories had never been 

clearly dehncil or rigidly enforced.(and 

thus) the Jagirdars either openly defied the 
central authorily or joined the enemies of the 
stale**. Without a strong central and controll¬ 
ing authority the Maratha Confederacy had the 
potentiality of degenerating into a faction of 
envious, jealous and covetous war-lords for 
ever fighting among themselves and even against 
the Central Government: this was proved by the 
later distressing history of this truly unique 
organkatluti. 

In the ultimate analysis of the Maratha 
Confederacy it will have to be admitted* that it 


was an apt instruenent for carving an Empire in 
the bands of the Maratha masler-guerrillaa but 
whose leaders were fanatically touchy about 
their own autonomy. Hie creation of this 
acceptable organUalion—the Maratha Confederacy 
—has emblasoned the name of the 1st Peshwa, 
Balaji Vishwanath Bhal across the pages of 
Maratha history as the Statesman of Compro¬ 
mise. It was this uncommon talent for gauging 
the tempo of the times and accommodating oneself 
to it accordingly by a suppleness of disposition 
which found its expression in a mature policy of 
compromise, thol was responsible for the initial 
fillip* the nascent power of the Marathas. 
Not long after Balaji had closed his eyq^ in 
death, the fabulous Maratha cavalry of his 
shrewd creation—the Maratha Confederacy-^ 
swept across the Indian continent liringing 
nations and people into subjugatlcm an<l cons¬ 
equently assuring for another hundred years the 
stability and permanence of the Chitpavan 
House. 




THE ^HINDU PATRIOT AND THE REVOLT OF 1857-58 

SUDHIR CHANDRA 


In view of the pkthura of European accounU 
of the eventa of 1B57*$6> it u relatively eaey to 
analyee the reactiona of the ruling race to thia 
movement. It ie, however, equally difficult to get 
even an approximate idea of how Indiana reacted 
to an event which continued to Influenoe Briliab 
Indian political development more or leaa through* 
ottl^hc BritUh rule oxtr thia country. Thia ia 
ao for obvioua reaaona. The English having 
emerged victorious, Indiana could not give vent 
to their innermost thoughts and aentiment5. Even 
when the falc of the rebellion was hanging in the 
balance, Canning*! Press Act had im|>oa€d certain 
limiUllons beyond which npnwfm of opinion 
was not possible. It i» thia paucity of malerfaJ 
and the unreliability of that scanty teatimony 
whicn seem to be available that eohancea the 
importance of the writings in the HinJti Patriot 
on dilfereni asi>ecta of the movcmeiit of 1^7*58. 

These writings are characterised hj a deep 
insight into human psychology and a boldness n( 
expression. Others, loo, at this time, might have 
possessed similar, even greater, insight. Out what 
distinguishes the Hindu Patriot is the editor's 
courage in expressing views and establishing facts 
which were bound to enrage the majority oI 
resident Europeans. This readiness to write what 
lie thought was right, appears nil the more 
marvellous when ve recollect the freaxied 
atmosphere in which Europeans were living in 
Calcutta and the suburbs. Tbesc were the days 
when impossible stories of massacres of Europeans, 
of violation of their women and mutilation o! 
their children were osaidnou^y exaggerated or 
invented, industrioosly circulated and avidly 
swallowed ; when, reason having been bidden 
adieu, cries of Indiscriniioaie retributiou sup* 
pressed the voices of sanity ; when reject for 
tbe authorities was at suefi a low ebb as to make 
possible a petilron by resident Europeans for the 
recall of the Govenior*Ge&eraL 

It was in such a dangerously disturbed 
aUnnspbere that tbe Hindu Patriot undertook 


\ 

the task of pulling before the public the real 
facts of the situation. While doing this tbe 
editor did not hesitate to indict Europeans of 
the gravest crimes and the most sordid motives. 

The editor, ilari^ Chandra Mukherjee, 
began by pointing out that it waa not 
without cause that the sepoya bad mutinied and 
the civil population in many places had joined 
them. There were, he wrote, two sides of the 
case, and it was not only just but also politic 
that the case of the rebels be studied. He referred 
to the w'ideapread sympathy felt by the Indians 
for the rebels. He pointed out the misappi^ieo* 
sion entertained h)’ many Indians, especially the 
sepoys, that their religion was in danger. He 
agreed that this w*as a delusion, but emphasised 
that founded nr unfounded, it waa there and 
had to be removed. In this connection be wel¬ 
comed the declaration of tbe Coventor-General* 
in*Council disclaiming any intention of prosely¬ 
tising the naliv*es. 

The next and the most important thing that 
attracte<l bis attention was the cry raised by 
Europeans for indiscriminate retribution agaioat 
Indiana. He began by showing that tbe crimes 
ollegcil to have been perpetrated by the rebels 
were either e:^ggerBled out of all proporUon to 
their actual extent, or mere figments of tbe fertile 
imagifuitioD of Europeans. Displaying a flair lor 
sarcasm, he wrote that the Orientals were known 
for their fertile imagination. But the performance 
of a large section of atrocily-mongers among 
Europeans had deprived (be Asiatics of their 
only consoiation of being superior to tbe 
Europeans in the art of story*teUing. He quoted 
reliable authorities to prov'e that ^Vbile the 
^atrocities* were io most inatanccs unreal creations 
of morbid imaginations, tbe retributive excesses 
w'cre sad realities.*’ 

Describing the pattern on which the army 
of retribution worM, the Hindu Patriot wrote 
that villages were first burned, the males trying 
to escape were either ibot dow'n or adored and 
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the women were then raviehed. The following 
account may be quoted aa a revelation of theWd- 
neM with which the PatruH broadcaat the bloody 
acta of the Army of Retribution : "*Por aome 
time every law of nature and roan was set aside 
by the army of retribution. Indisc rim inale 
elaugbter, violation of womejv the burning of 
whole tracts of inhabited country, the hanging and 
blowing away of men by hundreds, the infUcJion 
of skilfully wrought bodily and menial torture, 
were /he daily acl^ of civitizod adminufra/ort 
and commanders. More 4han this was done by 
men in lower grades of life” (emphasis mine.) 
ll lamented the fact that some of the most 
important organs of European opinion in India, 
though at this stage diKlaiming any hand In 
this retribution, had been lauding these atroci¬ 
ties. Any man who had the patience and 
inclination to wade through the Anglo-Indian 
journals for the preceding thirteen months could 
see "'a mau of profligacy and brutality the 
sight of which wouhl sicken the sturdiest 
nature.*’ 

The writer drew special attention to the fact 
that European women look a leading role in 
demanding retributive atrocities. Among others, 
he referred to a lady ’’being certain that yonder 
nigger with the sbawi turban was an emissary of 
Koocr Sing the gentleman that would shoot him 
on the spot shall have her hand.*’ And he waa 
’’not Imagining romances but relating genuine 
facts.*’ Vhsl he laniented still more was the 
approval lent to these cruel demands by tbe 
missionaries and clergymen, liis only conso]all<m 
was that a minority consisting of men like the 
new Bishop of Cotton (sic) and Rev. R. Bland, 
Chaplain of Gauhatl, was opposed to such an 
unchristian act. 

The editor did not fall to observe that the 
struggle had taken the form uf a war of races. 
Though doing his utmost to remove the mis¬ 
conception, he saw how Europeans had begun, 
as a result of the events of 1857, to attribute to 
the entire Indian race the charactaristice they 
noticed among the rebels. The hatred against 
IzKiian colour, he was pained to fmd on Rev. Lai 
Bebari De’s testimony, had permeated even tbe 
ministers of the Gospel. 

The Hindu Patriot alleged that all thu was 
the outcome of (he cDKlunalioiu of a “cabal** 


of leaident Europeans. Comprising some of tbe 
most inleUigent and distjngui^ed members of 
tbdr community, these men poasessed consider¬ 
able social influence and perverted it to sinister 
ends. Prepossessed with their own interests they 
ucriBced public duties for the advancement of 
private ends. These persons wanted to “create 
for themselves a position they were by no means 
entitled to.** As such they took advantage of the 
situation offered by the rebeliion to advance 
their own claims, not by eabibitjng their absolute 
worth, but by “finding fault with the authoritiea 
and abusing the natives of the soil.” But the 
triumph of the sinner being shortlived, these men 
succeeded only for a while in inducing the British 
mob to raise tbe cry of “vengeance.” The voice 
of justice coupled with mercy soon became 
dominant. Canning and his colleagues were 
exculpated and the Hindu Pofriot ho|>ed that the 
nili>’es would also be soon viewed in their true 
colour by Englishmen. 

Tlie campaign thus conducted by the Hittdu 
Patriot was not altogether in vain. Fortunately, 
Canning had from the outaet resolved on a policy 
to which the description of ’clemenc)’ was 
derogatorily applied at that time, and which 
soon came to be recog tiised as a well-desen'cd 
compliment. To this extent the Hindu Patriot 
had the blessing of the highest British Indian 
functionary in the country. This, however, does 
not detract from the great achievement of the 
editor which lay in his persistent exposition of 
the charges levelled by Europeans against Indians 
as a whole, and his successful vindication of 
Indian character. At a time when Indians were 
being unreservedly reviled, and when they seemed 
to submit to the obloquy without even the 
semblance of a defence, the Hindu Potrioi 
protested in a sober, dignified and yel telling 
manner. Hiis protest, apart from providing a 
corrective to many Europeans, could not but 
have sustained tbe drooping spirits of Indians 
then and thereafter. Apart from this he turned 
the tables upon that cabal of ambitious resident 

Europeans by censuring in unmistakable terms 
those traducers of Indian character. 

The editor had» the good fortune of seeing 
his ideas vindicated by the authorities in India 
and Europe. He could report that altar initial 
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•uxprise horror occAsiooe^ by the reports of 
the mutiniei, moderaliOD and coohieu did not 
take long to appear in Europe. Apart from the 
oobering influence of British succeseee in India* 
especially the fall of Delhi and the relief of 
Lucknow, this attitude was generated by the 
exertions of the Tories, the only thinking men 
in England at that lime. He wrote how while 
even John Bright and his Peace Society had 
accepted ihe cry of revenge and had been joined 
by Lord Shaftesbury, it was these Tories who 
laboured against popular prejudices and mode it 
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possible for people to judge. And for this Indioiti 
ought to be grateful to them. The debate in the 
English Parliament further showed how this calm 
attitude had )irevailed in Europe ; for speakers, 
irrespective of parly affiliations, vied with each 
other in demanding justice and mercy for 
India. This ton firmed the editor's conviction that 
whatever a 'cal^al* might do and sty for further¬ 
ing its sordid private ends, Ihe majority of 
Europeans were just and iruthdoving. The 
despatches of Russel, the correspoudent of the 
'Times* in India also had a similar effect. 


THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JANUARY 

Page--nS 

THE HOPE OF MANKIND 

Note, by Ramanauda Cbattcrjee 

But| hoieever gloomy the prospect, hope is indeetructiblc. 
There is a still amall Toicc which tells us all to resist the 
lust of power and pelf. 

There is struggle for cxiateocc, no doubt, but there is 
also the higher law of Mutual Aid, which is to be found even 
among some lower onimaJs. Jf struggle for existence alone 
has its way, the human race cunuot but be extinct. Rut if 
all peoples and natioua be eouvinced that the way for all 
maokif^ to survive in the struggle lies along the path of 
World-Wide mutual aid, then a despairing world will see light 
ID the encircliog glooxu and the future wiU appear bright 
with hope. 

Truly did Stopford A. Brooke observe : 

**Divioe and dreadful is the great story of humanity, 
which, be^Dning in remotest antiquity and iu stru^le out of 
the aoimal, has contiDucd to tbU day, aud may contiuue yet a 
million years. But always it has been a progress: and 
morality, of imadnatioD and art, of reverence and worship, 
of the idea of God and the idea of perfection i of strife 
towards a lofty destiny, in which none have perished utterly, 
none have sinned beyond forgiveness, none Itave forfeit^ 
immortality. 

"A, Drama so inimense that only He in whom it is all 
contained can read ha pages from end to end, and see its last 
scene unroll itself—its characters all bariDOoised to that 
completed 'oooclasion which shall be before the perfected 
Humanity begins its 6iiileas> great and sacred Scripture of 
the race ; we can read but tittle of it yet" 



A CASE FOR REGIONAL PLANNING 

I 

A. G. PRASAD 


llfDU tfl A counlry with vast nstartl resourte» 
aCAttered unevenly throughout. Any pUn for 
economic development of aucb a country like 
India must consider these regional imbalances in 
resouroes; otberwiae the aim of planning to 
nliliae resources to the maximum will be thwarted. 
Id fact the aim of economic development is to 
correct imbalances between regionSf countries 
and between regions in any one country. Ihese 
are anachronisms due to the long period of 
working of market forces. This coexistence of 
afDuence and poverty is the basic cause of local 
misunderstandings.' In this paper an attempt is 
made to point out the disparities in the economic 
development among the different states, the 
causer for and suggested remedies to them. 

I 

Standard of living as indicated by income 
payments, consumption patterns and employment 
oj>portunilies is the best Index to assess a 
country’s or a region’s economic vrell-being. 
Tlie following labk gives ibc incomes of tbe 
different states of the Indian Union according to 
the available 1960*'Cl year figures at 1955-’d6 
prices.- 


States 

Gross Income 

Per capita 
income 


(in Rs. crores) 

(in rupees) 

Aiidhru 

862.81 

241.82 

Assam 

296.57 

254.57 

Bihar 

767.16 

166.96 

Gujeral 

681.07 

334.3$ 

Kerala 

487.07 

292.36 

M.P. 

751.53 

234.41 - 

Mysore 

477.40 

203.84 

Maharashtra 

1296.70 

332.57 

Orlaaa 

324.46 

186.90 

Rajashtan 

450.62 

224.90 

Punjab 

709.92 

354.61 

U.P. 

1650.85 

220.07 

Weat Bengal 

1322:45 

383.21 

All India (average) 

11319.18 

204.20 


Of all tbe states West Bengal, Punjab, 
Gujeral, Maharastra, Kerala and Madras appear 
to be well de^^eloped as their per capita figure 
is above the Indian average. UUarpradeab, 
though it has tbe bi^iest gross income occupies 
the lOtb position in terms of per capita income. 
Andhra Pradesh which is double tbe sixe of 
Madras has a lesser total income than that of 
Madras. 

Ihe diatribution pattern of income between 
ibe primary, secondary and tertiary sectors 
among tbe different stales is not even. West 
Bengal, Gujerat and Maharastra have equal dis« 
tribution b^ween the three sectors whereas tbe 
other states draw their income heavily from tbe 
agricnltural sector. But even Ibe agricultural 
incomes, with due allowances, ia not the same in 
all Ibe states. Tlie regional per capita income is 
highest in Punjab (Rs. 182.74) followed by 
Assam (Rs. 169.49), Kerala (Ks. LSI.09), 
West Bengal (Rs. 132.87), Madras (Rs. 122.50) 
and Madya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh 
(Rs. 116.50). The oilier states arc wdl below 
the National average per capita income which is 
R». 113.39.* 


West Bengal had the highest gross Indus* 
trial income (Rs. 443.81 crorcs) in the year 
1960>*61 at that year’s prices. Assam (Rs. 11.63 
croresi, Orissa (Rs. 74.94 crores). Andhra 
Pradesh (Rs. 86.03 crores) if compared will) 
Gujerat (Rs. 257.33 crores) and Maharastra 
(Re. 346.63 crores) present disturbing Indus- 
trial disparities. 

Tlie per capita consumption of electricity can 
also be taken aa an indicator of tW well-being of 
tbe pe<qde. Here alao die disparities deserve 
consideration. West Bengal with its 68.7 units, 
Maharastra 57^2 units and Madras 43.2 units 
stand above the average per capita consumption 
of the Indian Union which ia 28.94 unita. The 
states of Andhra Pradeah (14.4 unita), U.P. 
(12.8 unita), Assam (2.2 unita) are very much 
bdow tbe average.* 
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Wttnbii^ piANMiiG 


Hie Aun^er of penm enjoyed b indue- 
triee throw eoise light on the opportuniiiee 
evaildile io the itetee. Bombay enatcbca the fitet 
place by taldog 28*9 per cent of tbe total work¬ 
ing force engaged in lactoriigs while 27.1 per 
cent » the ehare of Weit Bengal. U.P. has only 
9.8 per cent; Madraa 9.4 per cent, Bihar 
6.9-per cent, Myaore 4.2 per ceca. Andhra 
Prado’s share la only 3.2 per cal of the 
factory labour.* 

ThuH on all counta, a» is evident from the 
above atatutica, there are wide and disturbing 
diflerencea tn the development of the various 
alatea which deaene more than ordinary con- 
aideralion. 

4 

II 

Thu cauaea for iheac dUparitiea in the atao* 
darda of living of the various aUlea can be trac¬ 
ed to their degree of InduatrialiMtion. Before 
independence there was nothing like any ay ate* 
matic economic planning (or the whole couolr). 
Location and indoatrialiaaliou were in the hands 
of private enterprtaera who were guided by the 
profit motive. Indualrialiaation. left jd the 
handa of ca|dtal and entrepreneurs went to ihoK 
areas where l>otli were ruiicentrated. Thus 
Ikoga] and Bombay attics were benefited. M»n'- 
over, indualrialiaation creates external econ<»- 
isiea and aocial and economic overheads, which 
helps further concentration of iiwlustrivs to the 
diatdvanlage of other areas. Adiled to thU. 
British policy motivated by the roiiaideralions of 
strategy did not permit Industrialists to tap and 
use tbe natural resourcea of the country. 

Another reason for lopsided development 
w*as the lack of social overheads like tran«port 
systems, power projects and health facilities. 

Even after Independence no sofficieni 
thought has been devoid to the disparities as 
the national and regional goals are mutually con¬ 
tradictory. The national goal requires concen- 
tratioo of scarce resources at certain plaws for 
rapid and quick development wberena ibc other 
favours tbe dispersal of resourcea for an even Init 
slow developRKDl . Caught m thia dilemma the 
First and Second Five Year Plans gave a paaaing 
glimpae while the Third Plan devoted a specif 
chapter to regional problems without giving cooa- 


inKtive auggeationa. Tboa tbe degree of iatra- 
regional dlaparitka remained as they were before 
planning even though there is an overall rise in 
development. 

lodia is largely an agricultural country wlUi 
nearly 78 per cent of the population depending 
on it. But tbe facifitiea offered to agriculture 
also point tu lb«ae regional disparities as indi¬ 
cated by the agricultural incomes and by the 
wide gaps between availability of cultivable land 
and irrigation facilitiea. 

The per capita availabiUty of land is blgbeat 
in Kajasihan (3.4 acres) but the per capita net 
irrigated area isouly 0.166 acres. M. P. and Bom* 
ba> witJi their per capita cultivable lands of 
1.93 and l.<12 acrea have irrigation faciUtiea to 
the extent of 0.063 acres and 0.060 acres raa- 
pectively. These figures ^ow how much land 
is under-utilised.'* But « point of much greater 
importance is that nearly 30 per cent of the 
total agricultural labor force is concentrated in 
those areos where there is a shortage either in 
the availability of land or irrigation facilitica: 
Bihar, Orissa, Andhra and Madras. 

Tbe balance aspect of development has been 
i omplftely neglected in the industrial policies of 
the Co>ernmeot. One can reasonably say that 
“the locstiun theory ha» seldom been seriously 
practice*! in its true perspective in our country. 
.\9 » result undue and heavy concentration of in¬ 
dustries both by private industrialists and by the 
Goverament still continues uuabatedly*'. Hw 
Biblical saying “for unto every-one that hath 
shall Lc given and be shall have abundance, Iwt 
from him that bath not shall be taken away even 
that which he baa'* illustrates tbe paradox oi our 
ecuooDiic |)oticies which leud to intensify rather 
than alleviate the backwardness of certain areas. 

in 

Just as the proper development of all limbs 
in necessary for a healthy body so also the pro- 
prr development of all parts of tbe country la 
esaeDlial for a smooth and sustained well-beii^ 
of Ibc people. Welfare of die people means wel« 
fare of all people. This point is implicit in the 
directive firineiplea.of the Constitution. Thou^ 
the overall dev-elopraent ia beneficial to tlie coun¬ 
try tbe iodividuil states **Md(s) to be watdied 
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carefuJIy bo ibit tlse people of India do not 
aeriously gel out of line with each other**.^ 

How to achieve ao even development in all 
the Sutea? A uniform increaae of purchasing 
power requires ihe uliliaation of all resources in 
every region to the maximum extent without giv« 
log scope to rival claims of different areas to 
achieve their own aims and ambitions. 'Hie Cen* 
tral plan by iU nature and scope takes into con- 
•ideralion the overall picture uf the country and 
accepts wider goals of an increase in national 
wealth and expansion of employment opportuni¬ 
ties. The regional plans are concerned with 
‘Hransraitting the forces impelling economic 
tral plan by Us nature and scope takes into con¬ 
cretising for the individual units the fruits of 
development**.* Thus (he two are complemen¬ 
tary to each other in their means of development 
and objectives. 

At present there Is no clear cut demarcation 
between the central and states’ plans. Hk states 
must plan their resources within the limits set by 
the central plan. But the development and initia¬ 
tion must come from below, i.e., the slate and 
local levels. The central plan io addition to its 
wider goals must be such as to embrace all these 
states* plans and then only all the resources can 
be given their due share in economic develop¬ 
ment. 

Industrialisation is accepted by all aa a 
necessary prerequisite for r^ing the purchas¬ 
ing power of the people. Industrialisation de¬ 
pends, among other things, on the spending 
policy of the government. So far, as already 
indicated, central policy appears to be geared 
towards (he 'polarisation* of economic forces by 
"creating more infra-structure where bottlenecks 
are more obvious by distributing scarce resources 
like foreign exchange where demand for this is 
higher**. What now needed is a sound basis 
for allocation of investment between r^ions. 
There are various suggestions. Anbur Rahman 
suggested that investment must be channelled to 
those regions where the internal ratio of grovrth 
is higher.^ Considering from this point of view, 
alnosl all the states, except U.P. and Assam 
showed an increase in per capita incomes in the 
Second Five Year Plan. Thh shows (hat all the 
stales have potentialities to rise above the 
average level but for their lack of capital. 


Dr. Lokanathan it of the epinioa that a 
certain portion of total planned investment ^lould 
be allocated on purely economic considerations 
and the remainder with the aim of reducing 
regional inequalities. He suggested 75% for 
economic consiUeraliona and 25 per cent of the 
total iovesUnent for regional considerationa.*^ 

An initial invesUnenI in a large scale basic 
industry in an underdeveloped area attracts fur¬ 
ther investments and '^external economies of 
interdependence promote locational concentra¬ 
tion**. The increased incomes of the people 
offer effective demand as well as savings poten¬ 
tial which furthers industrial activily in the 
regions. 

The division of responsibility for large scale 
industries to the Central Government an<l small 
scale and medium industries tv the Stale Govern¬ 
ments it to some extent hindering the develop¬ 
ment of proper locational malrit^. In a big 
country like India a Central expenditure pro¬ 
gramme may not fully develop the industrial 
complexes as il has to satisfy various regions. 
So il is neceMary to encourage private iiidui- 
trialliU to come forward to reap the advantages 
of the basic industries. This requires the libera- 
lisalioQ of the industrial policy and an offer of 
proper facilities lo them. 

Lastly, but not least In importance, is the 
proviiiun of social overheads, priority on supply 
of raw materials and haral incenlives which may 
prove a helping hand in eliminating regional 
disparities. 
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OODUNT MARTUND 
The First Huuli Newspaper of India 


B. M. SANKHDHEE 


The birth and development of the Press the Government to abide by the rules and 
in India is a curious phenomenon. It is an regulations laid down for the conduct of the 
account mb origine of an intermittent lug Journalists, signed jointly in the presence of 
of war between the forces of imperialism J. B. Birch, the Calcutta Magistrate, by Jugul 
and liberty; coercion and relaxation; Kishore Shukla and Munnoo Thakur, the 
autonomy and direction. The autocratic publisher and the printer of the S>odiQit 
British Government showed apathy and Mertund* respectively. The newspaper was 
antipathy, ad nauaeum, towards this to be published at 37 Amratullah Lane in 
free and frank mode of expression of Calcutta. 


ideas. Guided as these * white bureaucrats' 
were, by the expediency and exigencies of 
colonial rule they were hardly interested in 
the evolution of libera) democratic ideas 
through the vehicle of the Press in this alien 
land. They had no consistent, coherent and 
compact policy for the development of the 
press on right lines. But at the same time, 
it cannot be overlooked, there were indivi* 
duals both in and outside the service of the 
East India Company, such as John Malcolm, 
Thomas Munro. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
Charles Metcalfe and Lord Ripen who at 
least to use T. H. Green's expression in a 
different context, ^hindered bixkdranecs* in 
the establishment of the Fourth Estate on 
this sub-continent, as vast as Europe minus 
Russia. 

It is a strange fact that before 1826 A.D. 
there was no Hindi Press in India. On 
February 9, 1826, Jugul Kishore Shukla 
applied to the Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Charles Lushington, for permission to 
start a weekly newspaper in Devanagri Hindi 
entitled the ‘Oodunt Martund* which tran¬ 
slated into English means *the Sun of Intelli- 
gonce*. Among the unpublished records of 
the Government of India in the custody of 
the National Archives, New Delhi, can be 
traced tan interesting declaration,^ assuring 

I 


By a letter of the 16th February 1826, 
the Chief Secretary authorised Jugul Kishore 
md Munoo Thakur to start their Hindi paper.^ 
A copy of the licence granted to them was 
also forwarded to the Calcutta ^{agistrate 
for his information. Although permission 
to publish this paper was granted, the atti¬ 
tude of the Government towards the verna¬ 
cular press may be clearly visualised through 
the Chief Secretary's reply to some assist¬ 
ant who in utter innocence wrote about the 
futility of informing the Magistrate about 
the licence and got a retort that the same 
was essential for the exercise of ''supervision 
over the Native Press''.* The chimerical 
apprehension about the journals owned and 
conducted by Indians is clearly reflected 
through this brief rebuke of the Chief 
Secretary. 

Although the sight of the vernacular 
press to the (British Government was as un¬ 
bearable as a ^'skeleton in a closet" and as 
dreadful as a 'mad bull in a China shop', 
nevertheless under the camouflage of 
Briton's love for liberal democratic institu¬ 
tions,^ the Company granted certain facili« 
ties to newspapers with Government predi- 
liction. The Samachar Durpan, a Bengali 
newspaper was allowed to drculate free of 
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postal chargofl among the Government ofi* 
daU. The editor of the Oodtmt Bfartund 
desirous of getting his weekly circulated 
*^as widely as possible and to the utmost 
extent in the British Dominions in the East'*. 
*^for the purpose of conveying valuable and 
uaeful knowledge" wrote to the Secretary 
in the Judicial Department, H. Shakespeare, 
that the first eight issues of the periodical 
be allowed to pass from the General Post 
QlAce free of charge into the mofussil 
towna.^ He so desired, in order to make known 
to his countrymen, who in his opinion resid¬ 
ed mostly outside the Presidencies, the 
existence of his paper. It would be xmjust 
to accuse the editor of the ^Oodunt Martund* 
as anti-national, selfish or of^rtunlst on 
the ground that he started his journal with 
the declared object of ^instilling into the 
minds of the readers a reverence for the 
reigning power in Indial’ On the contrary, it 
demonstrates the dreadfully suspicious cli¬ 
mate in which the journalists had to work 
during the East In^a Company’s rule. Ihe 
Press, specially owned by the Indians, was 
considered as ’mischievous*, ’scandalous’ 
and 'irresponsible* by the administrators.*' 
Naturally, therefore, even for ordinary acts 
of favour, the journalists had to make it 
explicit that they would not indulge in any 
sort of propaganda against the Government. 
Jugul Kishore 9)ukla did the same, when 
he declared * 

'*1 will scrupulously attend to the regula¬ 
tions of Govemraent regarding the better 
conduct of the papers in Calcutta and it will 
be my prime object to instill into the min ds 
of my readers a reverence for the reigning 
power in India" ^ 

In spite of all assurances, Jugul Kishore 
Shukla’s appeals for favour melted into 
thin air and his request proved to be a 
mere wild goose ebaae, when be received 
the following discouraging letter from the 
Chief Secretary. 


To 

Joogul Kishore Sookul 

Your letter addressed to the Secretary 
to Government in the Judicial Department 
having been laid before the Vice President 
in Council, 1 am directed to inform you 
that you cannot be permitted to circulate so 
many as eight numbers of your newspaper 
to the several stations in the interior free of 
postage, but the Post Master General will 
be authorised to permit the first or any 
single number of the publication to pass 
free of charge to the stations in question. 

Council Chamber (Signature) 

2&th of June 1826." Chief Secretary. 

It is not known whether Jugul Kishore 
Shukla availed of this opportunity of 
circulating a single number of his publica¬ 
tion free of charge. A most benevolent 
favour! 

Jugul Kishore Shukla, it seems, was 
too brave a man to lose his heart and had 
greater h^ies of receiving Government 
assistance for the preservation of hia 
publication. With enthusiasm redoubled, 
in spite of acute financial crisis faced on 
account of limited circulation of the Oodunt 
Martiindt he sent anoher petition to Charles 
Lushington on 27th February 1827. It may 
be stated that although his paper received 
a warm reception at the hands of the public, 
nevertheless, the editor could not even 
cover the expenses of its establishment, 
which in the words of Jugul Kishore Shukla 
himself, was on the most ''economical scale**. 
TTiere were three main factors responalble 
for the poor financial condition of the 
jounaL Firstly, the number of its sub¬ 
scribers in Calcutta was paixcfuUy small on 
account of the language barrier. Hie 
employees of the East India Company were 
Interested in newspapers and periodicals 
published in Engli^ and the people of 
Caleotta, Bengali being their mother-tongue, 
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patrenited papera like Harshtnaa’a 
Semachar Dorpen, and Tara Chandra 
Dutt’a Sungbad Kaomndi. 

Another significant factor was its poor 
circulation outside the Calcutta Presidency. 
It Is doubtful if many people were aware of 
iU existence outside. And Anally the 
apathetic attitude of the British Adminis* 
tration which did not concede even ordinary 
favours such as the circulation of the 
Ooduat Martund free of charge for about 
two months. 

Jugul Kishore ShuUa, at last, pleaded 
with the Chief Secretary, for the facihties 
which were being provided to the Bengali 
counterpart, the Samachar Durpan. The 
sole concession which he wanted to get 
from the Government was that his publica¬ 
tion be allowed to be * distributed through¬ 
out the country free of postage excepting to 
private subscribers to whom he trusted the 
Government would allow the papers to be 
sent at quarter postage as was the case with 
the other p?>per'*. In return he promised 
to publish government regulations and 
other similar orders. He assured i 

.1 am ready to publish in the 

newspaper m question the translations uf 
the Regulations that may in future from 
time to time be enacted by Government as 
also of the requisite General Orders, and 
weekly forward copies of them to the seve¬ 
ral Adawluts, Government Officers and the 
military stations in the Western Provinces 
stated in the annexed list as also any other 
of them in addition thereto which may be 
ordered by Government on its being paid 
for the same at the subscribed rate, viz.. 
Rupees Two per month for each of these 
stations, offices and Adawluts and allowed 
to forward them free of postage.* A long 
list of two hundred and three grwornment 
officers to whom, Jugul Kishore Shukla, 
desired the paper to he forwarded is avail¬ 
able among the original consulUUcns of the 
Home Deportment 

Again a brief reply from C. Lushington 

T 


wu received. It ^ved to be the last straw 
on the camera bock. *nie letter runs as 
foUowa 

Joogul Kishore Sookool, 

Editor of the Oodnsit Mortmid, 

Your letter of the 27th ultimo having 
been laid before the Rt. Hon^le the Vice 
President in Council, I am directed to 
inform you that the request pexierred by 
you therein cannot be complied with. 

By commend of the Rt. Honl»le 
the Vice President in Council. 

C. LUSHINGTON 
Chief Secretary to the Government. 
Council Chamber, 
the Bth March, 

It is not known why Jugul Kishore 
could not be given those facilities which 
other journalists enjoyed. Why a discrimi¬ 
natory policy was foUowd when it did not 
serve either the interests of the Company, 
or of the newspapermen or of the people T 
Why the Europeans in India with the so- 
called passion for Liberal, democratic ideaa 
did not raise their voice against the callous¬ 
ness of the Company as they did for simtlaf 
acts of injustice in England and other parts 
of Europe ? 

The (British Administration in India 
under the Company and leter on, to an ex¬ 
tent, under the Crown, followed a wicked, 
double-arrowed policy of supression toward! 
the Indian Press. Mischievously, its deside¬ 
ratum was to nip all patriotic, liberal and 
democratic ideas, in the bud. It ruthlessly 
suppressed the journals owned and conduc¬ 
ted by the Europeans, on the pretext that 
the same were libellous 'mischievous*, 'scan¬ 
dalous* and 'irresponsible*. The newspaper¬ 
men were humiliated, arrested and tortured 
and were deported to Europe at the earliest 
opportunity.** 

In regard to the newspapers owned by 
the Indians, with the exception of those with 
a government bias, the Government, it ia 
obvious, deliberately created such irksome 
conditions in regard to publication and cir- 
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culation that It became virtually imposaible 
for these journalists to preserve not only 
their papers and periodicals but also their 
poor souls. 

The unimagimtive policy and wooden 
indifference of the British Goverzunent, 
thus compelled the editor of the first Hindi 
^ew tpo per to stop its publication. And 
^lore it could complete two years^^ of its 
existence the Oodunt Mariund collapsed 
leaving its editor in the throes of tremendous 
financial strain and mental frustration. 
This was* it may be made cleur* not a soli¬ 
tary Instance of such criminal indifference. 
Many more English and vernacular news¬ 
papers breathed their last because of such 
policy of the British regime 
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THE ART OF THE TEACHER 

G. VENKATESAN 


Hikers ol Mankind 

It ifl nul mere rhcloric but • reality when we 
wy that leaching is an art and the teacher an 
arlut. However, ibe lerm 'Teacher’’ ioalead of 
connoting dialiiictjon, honour and preMige 
DOW deiiole» iiikiguificance, ridicule and dependence 
and the preaeni day teacher instead of using 
his mind in vuluaUe subjects has to be resigned 
to a life of genteel poverty I 

Even History his been prejudiced 
and cruelly partial against teachers for History 
has to honour and eulogise Kings and 

Emperors, Caliphs and Sultans, Dictators and 
(irand Viriei's hut nut teachers who really "care 
fur and instruct us when we are young ; lbe> 
enlighkji our ignorance; help to form our 
characters and give us the rudiments of manners ; 
(hey turn u$, in fact, from Utile animals into 
human beings’*.' This is indeed deplorable. 

The teaclirr occupies a jdvotai position in 
the society. It is he who mends the minds, mould* 
the manners, makes llte murals and shapes the 
senses of the student rommuriity at their most 
impressionable agr. He Is the key*stone of the 
magnificent educational arch. The teacher is a 
tine guide, able inter})reter and the sublime 
^irjtual maktr of citiaens. Indecrl he is the 
one wlio makes np the discipline and tone of the 
institution. lu short. '*the quality of any educa* 
tional system depends to a large measure on 
securing well-educated and well-equipped teacher? 
steeped in learning, strong in character, with high 
ideals, and devoted to the spread of knowletlge”.* 
Honest, humble and hardworking teachers and not 
the gencrols, admirals, cummandera, stratc^sts and 
statesmen are, therefore, "the builders and makers 
of mankind”. 

• 

Some Basic QuafUies 

To be the Maker of Mankind and designer 
of the dealiniea of the students, every teacher, 


worth the name, should be a leader of aebtow- 
ledged excellence, whom tbe students 
respect, mvere and venerate. To inculcate* 
instruct and inspire the young student generation 
with the subiime thoughts and thought-provoking 
ideas the leather should live up to and radiate 
some of the noble qualities in his day-to-day life 
for Ibe simple reason that the teachers’ move¬ 
ments, methods and even mannerisms are 
exposed to the observant and criticaJ eyes of their 
students. Hie following are some such qualitiea 
that a good teacher must possess: (]) Self- 
Confidence ; Ability to inspire Confidence ; 
(31 Commonsense and good judgment ; 
ii) Ability to communicate; (5) Tact; 
i6t Flexibility of mind ; 17) Social Sensitivity; 

Enduring Toughness; (9) Decisiveoesi; 
tlO) Patience: and (1)1 Humility.^ Besides 
these, ^a gCMid teacher mu»t have good memory, 
personality, determination, will power, persuasive 
ability .... and understanding of the ways 
of the young'*.* 

Ffrsonofiiy of ihe Teacher 

Swanii Vivekmianda attached greatest 
importance to the personality and personal 
example of the teacher. In the words of Swamiji 
the personality of the man is two 
thirds, and his intellect, his words, are but one 
Ihird".^ In anodier place Swamiji says that ’Tbe 
man who influences, who throws his magic, as it 
were, upon his fellow-beings, is a dynamo of 
power, and when that man is ready, he can do 
anything and every thing he likes ; that persona¬ 
lity put upon anything will make it work”.^ 
Swamiji enjoins* therefore, that tbe student 
should live from his very boyhood with one 
whose character is a biasing fire and should have 
before him a living example of iht highest 
teaching. In Ihe vcords ol Gandhiji “A cowardly 
teacher can never succeed in making his boya 
valiant and a stranger to self-restraint can never 
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tetcii bU pupiU the velue of restreior.^ Li^t 
done can light life. 

Hie ptipiU* confidence, feilh and tnut in 
hie teacher are to be earned and won. They ore 
not taught but caught. It largely dependa on the 
personality and personal eiomple set by the 
teacher himself. To earn the respect and ob^ience 
of die taught, the teacher should be a master of 
dm subject to be taught. He must know what 
he teaches and know how to teach it. For» 
students resorting to cheap notes and »bort<uts 
to ^oss examinations is a sad comiDentary on 
the ohility and quality of the teacher. The 
teacher should, therefore, be a student of his 
subject so that he can be learning continuously 
and keep himself abreast in his field of knowledge. 
Every good teacher must, therefore, be a good 
learner. He will lean more about his subject 
every year^^very month, every week, every ^y, 
if potoihle. A teacher must believe in tbe 
value and interest of bis subject os a doctor 
believes in health. 

But his acquisition of knowledge should not 
moke him arrogant and conceited. The teacher 
must be unassuming, yet forceful. He must be 
patient, yet cheerful. Above oil he must lead a 
\fe of purity, simplicity and nobility. For, *^tbe 
fuDOtion of the teacher is indeed on affair of 
the transference of something and not one of 
mere stimulation of intellectual or other faculties 
in the taught* Something real and appreciable 
as an influence conies fiom the teacher and goes 
to tbe taught**.^ In short, the teacher must be 
able to inspiie his students towards the higher 
and nobler ideals of human life. 

Tbe teacher should scrupulously avoid 
taking advantage of his position. Ha must be a 
model of disciplined life. If, on the other hand, 
he permits himself laxnees of conduct, shirking 
of responsibility, and avoiding issues which he 
condemns in hU pupils he is not only not reflected 
but becomes a laughing stock among his own 
students. A good teacher must have a seme of 
humour aud at Unm he must be able to 
at himself and a teacher by a timely lau^ter 
at his own expense may save a disconcerted 
itudeiit*s outburst of anger or tears. Humour 
invoriobiy keeps the pupils ^live and attentive. 

As we sold in the bcginAjng, the teocber is 
on artist and as an artist the educator must be 


able to bring his whole personality to his task 
and throu^ bis Uaching express himself. The 
t<»e and tenor of a successful teacher con only 
be seen by living with him and studying him at 
work. His sinceiity, his singleness of purpose^ 
bis patience, his cheerfulness, his devotion, his 
love and affection create the climate where his 
pupils with confidence, fieedom and courage 
catch his interest, emulate his example and 
follow his fool*atqM. Fiom him, therefore. If he 
is worthy of his profeasiun, the students shall 
learn in a thousand and one subtle ways the 
attitudes and tendencies that distinguish the 
human from the brutal, the civilised from the 
barbaric way of life. ImjierccpliUy but surely 
his values bci.ome their values, his standards 
their standards and from him conie the influences 
that direct the pupirs social and rulluial impulses 
into definite forms of kindly actions. 

Mon of Mony Parts 

The teacher, if he is to function as an 
effective leader, mubt be a nun of luany parts. 
First and foremost, he must pusses^ foie*)igUt and 
vision to uiljvipale and prevent chflkuities. He 
must lie firm, courageous ami unpcituilwd io 
cri'^is and patient when otheis are slow and 
hesitant. He must be capable of quUklv turning 
bond and mind to a great variety of problems. 
As Swami Vivekanand« puls it *'lhe only liue 
teacher is he who con convcit himwif, as it were, 
into a thousand persons at a moments notice. 
Tbe true teacher Is he who can immediately come 
down to the level of the student, and transfer 
his soul to the students* soul and see through 
and understand through his mind. Such o 
teacher con leolly teach and noue else**.^ 

Teacher as Trainer 

A real teacher is a good trainer of his 
pupil's intellect, senses and emotions. In the 
words of Candhiji ^. ... the true text book 
for the pupil is his teacher*'.The inquiring 
intellect aud the growing will-power of tbe 
young students should be aystemAtkally trained, 
disciplined and fertilised. Hie students' intellect 
and will must be properly and carefully cultivab 
ed to leavi the t^nlque of mastering what is 
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dificuU, dull and boring and engage in soch 
punuits aa in diiinlereated inquiry and apecula* 
lion, the perception of relevance and forming oi 
perepectivea, tbe Mtiafaclion of rurio^ly and the 
joy of mental adventure^ the eeeing of connec* 
tiona and the achieving of reauJia, etc. 

The training of the aenars i$ neccaaaiy to 
enable and ennoble the atudenla to underaland, 
appreciate and aieep themaelvea in the m>riad 
viituea of Truth, Beauty, Goodneaa and Juatire. 
The pupila should he au trained aa to make and 
mould them aa ]>eauly*lovera and Luaut)-rTealot«. 
If the aenaca are properly trained along with 
intelJert (he alurlenta (an be experled to guard 
themselves ttn(iibtra<tcd by tiiviahliea, unonflueiited 
b) (heap polilica and vulgar movies and un- 
eoituptcd by the artiheiatitiea of (lie pre»ent 
iDcklerialistic Mwiel). Tnle^a ibe Mudents die 
well trained, tlieii had Ustes Hill ever lemain 
bad. Henvc the need to train the «enacs uf the 
>oung and "make (hem fjmiliar wilh the things 
that jie ]>eautifu1. in the hope that nhal begins 
Qv an cxpeunienl Hill end aa e\(M*iiefi(e*\'^ 

Tiaining uf emotions impoiUnt 4s 

training of the intellect and the team. Poten¬ 
tial ijH mateiidl of luilluot ibaiattet lies dot* 
inant in the btudents and it necdi* to he kindled. 
Mimulated and bliapv'd. binir human de^iie. 
impubc and emotion >hape adouling to the 
ends to nhich they are diiected. the pupi^ niu»l 
be trained to learn right things and peifoim 
right mis. Ihe effcsl of ^mh an emotion tiain- 
iiig Hill lie 1(1 lonveit impulsive action into pui* 
iKiaerul pui«uit3. When (he habit of so acting 
has lK*en foimed, the intellett Hill diMinguiab 
belHeen ev^ntiala and non-essentials and lielween 
the righln(^« <md niongnc^s of (he way of life. 

To teadi a ^ludent. theiefort. “the dilfercure 
between tiuth ami lies in piint. to siait him 
thinking aU'iut the measuring ol poetiy or pat* 
riot ism, to hear liini haftimciiiig hack at >ou 
with the fji'U and aigumenU >ou have bt'lped 
him to find, sharpened by himself and fitted to 
his own pnwpi«. givcb the sort of sal i«>faction (hat 
an artist has when he makes a picioie out of 
blank canvav and chemical culoiuingi*.**'* 

TeocA Me Learner 

It is aptly said that that teacher is the 
most succesaful who trains bis pupils m> lhat 


they can ultimately do wihout him. That ia to 
say, under tbe right teacher a student Hill make 
tremendoub effotU to acquire knowledge and 
woik by himselt. If properly guided and en* 
couiogrd, the )>upil v»iU go in quest of infotma- 
lion and knowledge on his own efforU. Ibe sec* 
xH of successful teaching lie», iheicfore, in 
teaching the learnri how to learn, an art by 
itself. If the leauici is taught how to learn *‘be 
can both pursue his jiresent inlerests when be 
will and can also dcvilop for himself new interests 
as they are lioin. lie i*> indqiendcnt and cap* 
able nf (H<u|))iiia hi> hi^uir liouis in a satisfy* 
ing and henefnial wav*.'^ 

A man who tries to impail eiwvilopardic 
knoHledge as though Ills pupils niuM learn every* 
thing under the -un lieforc leaving the instilu* 
tion not only leaches in vain but n)ake« the life 
of the student dull, dieary and dial. One (»{ the 
signifjcani nays in nhieh o teochcr van help his 
students is. ihetehnc to give them self-reliance 
and s(]f*<onfidimc which will stiinulale (lieu in* 
td lev t ua 1 dev eh »pnK nt. ejic< »u raue h i al rclat) un* 
ship and ptomoiv balanced emotional giowth. 

Tttiih fht tif of Ltimg 

The {till of lilt teadici is ohviou-lv teach* 
ing. *lhe function of tlic leaclui. at liot. is 
awakening and kimlljiig what is alieady in man. 
He is the gieatot aid to learning and ilio duty 
of the Icachei is to a«^dst tlie Wainei in eveiy 
)Hiv.ihle wjv. Hut suipnrin.ly manv a tcavhn 
does not teach hut m4iuit. Thov aie nothniu mote 
than insliuctoi*^ with legaid to some particular 
skilly lechnhjuc or knowleilge without in any 
wav helping the studentn to lieiome self- 
reliant. inde^icndeut. inquiring adults. 

As Swann Vivckananda ^aid "education U 
not the amount of infoimation that is put into 
voui hiain and runs riot iheie, undigested all 
voui life. must have lifebuildutg. man- 

makins. character-making av«imUaiion of ideo «,**** 
It is not hke injecting 500 c.c. of serum, or 
adminiMering a yeais-dusc of vitamins. You 
deal with the living mind and mould it. And mi, 
if tbe leather remains an instrut'toi. as mcw| of 
the present day leaaheis aie. he could not help 
in developing all the sides of an integtated per- 
Minalily: physical, intelleclual. social, moial and 
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apirituai. A purpo$eful teacher, therefore, pot 
onlf iiutnicts Ms ^tudeots mundane maltere 
but helps them to dnelop right outlook, vievr 
pejspective and de*<i]eUe eilitudc towards the 
comraunUy at large. He should not merely 
develop the inhorn capacities of the |»upila for 
loaming l>ut hIso bring out their inboin poten* 
tJalities foi living a lull and puipoaeful life. In 
shot!. ii good teacher endeavouis to be not 
merelv j guble to learning but a guide to *lhr 
art of living* 

Lead tkt Croup 

I1ie amount of oicleil) Informahon given to 
the 4 lass is nut ihe measure of tea«hn^ sueeevs. 
That teachci is the most effective nhose help, 
guirlame and couii«<cJJiiig ate ionliiiuou*>ly sought 
f/y the taught. I1ic true teacher will build 
class relationships In such a way that Ids pupils 
will ask foi his advice when piogrrss is ham* 
p(icd ot thev feci the need of help. Caie should 
be taken, howcvci. lo avoid unnecessaiv guidance 
and uiKwallied advhe. 'Ihe purpose <»f coun¬ 
selling and shating of lespon^bilit) i« to cn* 
(ituraae ihr student to contribute actoiding lo 
his iti hit aitifiUos and a))titudes. Tlii*, wa> of 
leading the gioup hy folloHlfiaf it he^iilcs sccuiing 
friendiv ctHipeiation and commilment ensures 
that the individuals Icam to accept and shore 
more and moie responsibility. 

t ducat in g the Lducator 

Knowing une«elf and assessing one*** own 
abilities and capacities should he tlie hall-mark 
of a good teachei. Since what the teacher Is that 
only he imtiaits. the cducatoi must he properly 
educated. Ibe right kind of education, ^le- 
ioie, begins with the educator. If the teacher 


eootd Dot understand hia relationship with hit 
students but merely stuff them wiUt information 
and make them pass the examinations, how then 
can he influence the life of his pupils snd inspire 
courage and confidence in them and Inculcate 
highest ideals and noblest values in them? If the 
teacher himself is confused, confounded and 
clogged by theorise and textbooks then naturally 
and joeviubly his pupils too will be what *(he 
teacher is« The teacher should, theiefoie, ab 
wjys ask himself why and to what purpose he is 
educating the students. If the goal is certain 
and the path is clear lUc result Is sure lo be noble 
and grand. 
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THE PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WOMEN IN THE SUTRA PERIOD 

Mrs. RUBY DUTT 


The Sutra fills the three centuries that span 
the period from about the 6th centuries B.C. 
till the rise and spread of Buddhism under 
Asoka in the third century KC. We are 
fortunate that much can be learnt of the 
Indo-Aryan domestic and social life in this 
post'Vedic period from the Grihya Sutras. 
As one author has quoted, *The Hindu texts 
(Dharmasutras) cover far more than law 
and do not cover the whole of law. They are 
manuals of conduct, but they leave large 
tracts to custom. These circumstances ex¬ 
plain their failure to create a real science 
of law. They embody no real system of 
jurisprudence. They expressly recognize 
the force of family, caste nnd local usage,”' 
and from this recognition wc can learn a 
good deal of the social life of the people of 
the period and the manner in which their 
social orders were based. 

Before we discuss the property rights 
of women of different categories it would be 
belter to make a few general observations. 
First, almost every sutra writer realized 
that it was both difficult and cruel to deny 
a woman the chance to have a family life 
again if she became a widow. Second, the 
value of an offspring for religious, social and 
mental purposes was so well recognized 
that the strict moralistic views were given a 
go by to enable a childless widow, and even 
a childless wife, a means to get a son through 
a method that certainly seems not very 
correct to us. Third, while the attitude to¬ 
wards the social position of woman became 
more sympathetic, the views regarding the 
economic rights to be enjoyed by women 


(11 Prof, Beni ProsaH in **Theory o/ Cor/, 
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hardened to their disadvantage, and this 
hardening was sought to be re-inforced by 
developing a detailed ritualistic set-up, thus 
clamping a sort of religions sanction to their 
opinions. The results of all these led to the 
women improving in many respects as a 
women per but loosing substantially the 
means to lead an independent life on her 
own economic resources. Paradoxical 
though it may seem, it is a well established 
truth that the position of women in Hindu 
Society right through the ages has been like 
rubber band—if it has stretched itself at one 
point, it has simultaneously sagged at an¬ 
other They have at times gained a secure 
social position accompanied by the right to 
lead a full family life as long as the desire 
to do so is there, but at the cost of their 
economic rights. At some other point they 
have won economic independence to a 
greater degree only at the expense of reced¬ 
ing social status. This continuous uneven 

% women of their rights, won 
virtually at the expense of the other, is 
probably one of the reasons, and one of the 
main reasons at that, which has resulted in 
a society which has produced individual 
women of outstanding abilities but not one 
where this sex as a whole has had much to 
say or impress upon outside their respective 
domestic spheres, and perhaps not even 
fully and effecUvely in that sphere too. 

I a 

Unmarried Women 

Down to about the 4th century B.C. 
Vedic and philosophical studies attracted the 
main attention ot society and, therefore, 
women also studied these subjects with 
great devotion and enthusiasm. Many of 
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them used to even specialize In the *Purva upon the tact that daughters Inherited their 
mimansa’ which discuss the divers problems mothers' separate property ‘sttidhana', 
connected with Vedic sacrifices.- However though Gautama gives the first righV to the 


the majority of girls used to merely go 
through the formality of ‘Upanayana' just 
before their marriages and it is doubtful 
whether they were in a position to recite 
their morning and evening prayers. All 
unmarried daughters inherited their mothers' 
seperate property ( ) and on there 

being no such unmarried daughters it went 
to the mother's poor unprovided married 
daughters 

mejjn H th * 

Apostambha^ mentions the daughter as 
an heir and he is the first Sutrakara to give 
women property rights on an equal foot¬ 
ing with Sapindas and he places the daughter 
along with the inheritors mentioned alter 
the Sapindas. However, in view of the 
prevailing conditions and the fact that the 
place assigned by him to the daughter makes 
the recognition more or less theoretical 
only, it was hardly possible for the daughter 
to actually inherit. 

According to Baudhayana the daughters 
inherited the ornaments of their mother 
presented according to the custom of the 
caste 

Vasistha" also says that the daughters 
divide the nuptial presents of their mother, 
but does not suggest any other property 
rights for the married or unmarried 
daughters. 

Thus, all the four sutrakanas are agreed 

(2) AJiekar—Poii'ion o/ uomcn itt Hindu 

Civ, 

(3) G.n.S. xxm. 25 

(11 Apasiambhn (IT. 14.4. in ihr sacred 
Books of tl^e East Part I Vol. II Page 1341. 

(5) qs| 1I.23--43. 
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unmarried daughter and the subsequent 
right to the married and Indigent daughter. 
Apart from this right of daughters to their 
mother's ^stridhana’, if the daughter was 
not a brotherless maiden, there ia no evid¬ 
ence of any other property rights enjoy¬ 
ed by them in their ancestral (Paternal) 
property. 

The brotherless maiden, however, conti¬ 
nued to enjoy the same rights as enjoyed by 
this class in the Vedic period. Such a 
daughter was usually appointed by her 
father to be a 'putrika' end perform all the 
religious and other functions that could 
normally be performed by a son only, and 
as such the putrika inherited the estate of 
her father. Not only that, her father could 
claim his putrika's first mole son to his own 
line and then this male son continued his 
maternal grand father's line of succession. 
For fear that a brotherless maiden's first 
male son would go to his mother s parental 
line it was not always easy to get a putrika 
married. To get over this difficulty a father 
often gave an assurance that he would not 
consider his brotherless daughter as a 
putrika and would not claim her son, but 
prospective bridegrooms still feared that 
their might be a mental reservation behind 
such an assurance 

- —»» - A V • m 

Gautama'' cautions men not to marry a 
putrika, as he says that, ''Some declare a 
daughter becomes an appointed daughter 
solely by the intention of the father. 
'Dirough fear of that a man should not 
many a girl who has no brothers”. Gautama 
felt justified to give this caution as he 
realiz^ that it would be fatal for the 


(7) G.D.S. XXIX taken fmm Altekari* 
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buBband’t iftmlly il hit mak chUdres mre 
taken over by hie lather^ui'^Iaw. 

9^6 conclusion to be drawn from an 
examination of the text, in the light of 
historic background therefore, 1$ that the 
daughter and the daughter's son entered 
into the legal scheme of kinship in the 
Aryan law first by the adoption or some 
non^Aryan practice in the modified form of 
'putrika karma' and gradually by the 
elimination of the formalities until the 
daughter per se became entitled to inherit. 
Behind and beyond the earliest stage of the 
institution in the various texts of Aryan 
law, it seems to have had a root in 
matriarchal non* Ary an societies which 
^ we may guess. An appointed daughter has 
been characterized by Vasistha as the third 
,klnd of son He declared on the authority 
of the Vedas that the only daughter belongs 
to her father s family and becomes the son 
of her parents Such a putrike pulra 
(daughter considered as putra) is charged 
by her father to perform the customary 
obsequies to him after his death and consc* 
quently to become his heir herself. 

Thus, all unmarried daughters inherit* 
ed their mothers’ properly, and the pulrika 
putra or the brotherless maiden received, 
in addition to this, her father’s properly as 
well. 

Married Daughters 

From 0 study of the rights of the un¬ 
married daughters to their parents propeity. 
which has been discussed above, we may 
conclude that married daughters, too. have 
varying degrees of right in their parental 
propeny--and, it must be borne in mind, 
that the married women’s right to her 


(8) G.n.S. Bff ref (7l on Page. S 
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parental property is clear and diriinct from 
the rights secured to her by virtue of her 
being a wife. The first of the two rights 
enjoyed by a married daughter is the right 
to inherit her mother's separate property 
provided two conditions were satisfied—' 
one, that the mother had no unmarried 
daughter, and, two. the married daughter 
was poor and unprovided for.*' 

However, not all sutrakaras are as clear 
as Gautama, though even Gautama does not 
define Stridhana and uses the word in two 
different senses in his works.'" Accciraing to 
Baudhayana, for instance, the daughters 
inherit the ornaments of their mother 
according to custom or anything else." 
According to Vasistha also the daughters 
divide the nuptial presents of their mother. 

Again the married daughter could also 
inherit her father’s properly through her 
son if she was the brotherless daughter ol 
her father, that is a putnka*putra. It was for 
this reason that broiherless maidens could 
be married with difficulty, a fact which we 
have discussed in some detail before. 

Vlilt (with hubbana living) 

As wc have stated before, the rights of 
a wife weie different form the rights enjoy¬ 
ed by her in her parental property and 
which has been discussed above. Prior to 
discussing the rights of wive^—here we will 
only describe the status of women whose 
husbands were alive, leaving tho study of 
widows to the following chapter—*it would 
be better to first summarize three topics, as 
this would help us greatly to understand 
better the position of such women. These 
three topics are (a) The institutions of 
marriage (b) Stridhana and (c) Niyoga. 


< )0) For deUileil discussion of Sliidliaii see 
iiifrs. 

tli) B.D.S..*n 2343. 
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(a) The laetitutioas e£ Marrlege 

The marriage ideals and the mutual 
relations and rights ol the parties to a 
marriage continued to be more or less the 
same as they were in the earlier age, but 
sacramental notions were fast effacing the 
individuality ot women and reducing them 
to the status of a mere appendage to men. 
Asvalyana prohibited the performance of 
rituals by married women. The marriage 
age, however, continued to be about sixteen, 
and, thus, in practice, at least, if not in 
theory, bridef had some voice in the selec¬ 
tion of their partners and ‘Swayamvara* was 
fairly common in Kshatriya circles. Sven 
divorce was permitted to the wife though it 
was not extensively practised. But despite 
the feet that some forms of marriage, for 
example, marriage by capture, sale, etc., 
were influencing this 3 >eriod—wives being 
treated more or less as chattels under these 
perverse forms of marriages—Apastambha 
does not permit parents to gift away or sell 
their children, though this chattel-idea cer¬ 
tainly gave husbands varying degrees oi 
domination over the wife. 

It might be mentioned here in passing 
that brotherlcss maidens were difflcult to 
get married as noticed above. 

Marriage constituted the husband and 
wife into an indivisible tinit. As Apes- 
tambha says—“No division takes place be¬ 
tween husband and wife, for since the time 
of marriage they stand united in respect of 
religious ceremonies and similarly in regard 
to the rewards. Such deeds as produce 
spiritual merit, and also with regard to the 
acquisition of properly*’.’- 

In this age of the Sutras all the domestic 
ceremonies described in the Grihya Sutras 

12 wiqrfli fwFt I qt fa ufqn fg 
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proceed on the assumption that the house* 
holder has only one wife who shotild help 
him in the performance of the rites, and in 
the right of 'Samasana* the husband and 
wife eat together, pointing to the equal 
status of the wife along with her husband. 
Monogamy, then, was the rule, and poly¬ 
gamy the exception to it. Even when there 
were more than one wife, the flrst wife was 
given the place of pride in the household 
and was known as the ^Dharmastrl, while 
the others were neglected, the fourth or 
‘palagani’ being the most so. 

(b) Stiidhana 

In the early law we And that women's 
rights to their husband's property is more or 
less denied, but a new category of property, 
“Stridhana" is created over which she haa 
control It includes gifts given to the bride, 
before the nuptial Are as well as given in 
token of love by her parents and brothers 
and those received during the course of her 
bridal procession. Stridhana further includ¬ 
ed the gifts given to a wife by her husband. 

Gautama, however, does not deflne 
Stridhana. He uses the word m two differ¬ 
ent senses—first in the general sense, which 
includes the above, and second in the parti¬ 
cular sense of bridc-price.^'' 

Apastamba says, “Ornaments and ac¬ 
cording to some, presents received from her 
relations, constitute the separate property 
of the wife”, i.e., “Stridhana.”'* 

According to Baudhayana the orna¬ 
ments of the wife constitute her Stridhana, 
while according to Vasistha all nuptial pre¬ 
sents constitute Stridhana. We thus And 
that the scope of women's estate has been 
enlarged in this period. In the Vedic age 
even the bride's brothers were enjoined 
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upon to give eway riches as his dowry to 
his brother-in-law and even when no bride- 
price was paid she received some wedding 
gifts. These properly, consisting of mov¬ 
able things such as ornaments, dresses and 
utensils were known as the 'Parinabaya' 
and the wife was their owner, even her 
sons being denied the right to divide this 
property after their father's death.'* 

From this limited meaning and scope of 
Tarinehaya* the concept of Stridhana gives 
a wider range of property lo women. Un¬ 
like in the Vedic age the women's estate 
now consisted of not only the things receiv¬ 
ed by her at the time of her marriage but 
also the gifts received by her during her 
bridal procession and from her husband 
during his life time. Though U is true 
that this enlargement of the contents of 
woman s estate docs not in any vidy signify 
a corresponding increase, or rather any in¬ 
crease at all, of the power lo acquire wealth 
by women, it, at lopst. clearly demonstrated 
the increase of a married woman's right to 
hold pioperty, Whatever she receives at 
the time of her marriage and takes from her 
husband do not constitute holdings of a 
usufructuary nature, but these are now pro¬ 
perty which she can hold and control her¬ 
self. In the Vedic ages we have seen that 
the woman’s estate could not bo divided bv 
her son.s after their father's death and in 
this ago, too, we find that succession to 
Stridhana is by the female line, the fust 
preference going to unmarried daughters, 
the second to such married daughters as 
were poor and were otherwise unprovided 
for and the third to other married 
daughters. 

Thus the developments of the idea and 
practice of Stridhana not only gives women 
a specified properly to her, it further 
ensures a corpus and a source which onlv 
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her succeeding daughters could inherit. 
Thus, Stridhana becomes fully entrenched 
as a doctrine which gives property to 
women and also governs its devolution in 
favour of women only. 

4 

(c) NIyoga 

Apastamba and Baudhayana opposed 
and vehemently condemned the practice of 
Niyoga, while Vasistha and Gautama per¬ 
mitted Niyoga with minor reservations. In 
practice, Niyoga was fairly common in this 
period and the Dharma&utras laid down that 
a son begotten by Niyoga usually occupied 
the second position, that is, after the son 
begotten on a woman by her husband. Even 
Apastamba and Baudhayana, despite their 
opposition to this, laid down detailed rules 
about Niyoga procedure Vasistha and 
Gautama permitted Niyoga provided, (1) 
the widow so desired it and. (2) a stranger 
was not chosen hv the widow in preference 
to her btothci-in-law 

As will be noticed in detail below 
widows woie allowed to reniarrv olso. 

We might now co-rclate all that has 
b<*cn said above to clctermine the actual 
status of wives regarding their property 
rights. From the perusal of Dharmasutras 
it appears that wives have no other pro¬ 
perty or rights to property save their Stri¬ 
dhana and Baudhayana and Vasistha quote 
the famous verse lo support this;— 

‘Tho father prolocts her in adolescence, 
^hc husband in youth and the son in old 
ago; a woman docs not desen,*o absolute 
independence** On the other hand, the 
rile of Samesana at which the husuand and 
wife eat l<igether and Apastamba s declara¬ 
tion that marriage unites the husband and 
wife in respect of both religious ceremonies 
as well as the acquisition of property,"* is 
evidence of the fact that the theory of the 
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joint ownership of the couple wb3 tccepted, 
though the important corollaries to this 
theory, which would have fortified the 
position of the wife against an unreasonable 
or vicious husband does not seem to have 
developed. Joint ownership, however, in* 
vested the wife with an absolute right of 
maintenance and the husband could not 
deny this liability even if the wife had the 
misfortune of being assaulted. Apastamba 
allows the wife to incur the normal house* 
hold expenditure during her husband's 
absence. 

Thus, the wife during the life*tifne of her 
husband had only the right of maintenance 
against him and further the right of holding 
such property as formed part of her Stri* 
dhana, which latter also included the pro* 
perty inherited, if any, from her mother's 
Stridhana. 


Widow 

Gautama makes a significant change in 
the rules of succession by introducing the 
widow as an heir, but this text is so clumsy 
as not to be definitive, and, in any ease, he 
is the only advocate of this right. Though 
the only certain right of widows is the 
right of maintenance out of her husband's 
estate, it would be better to first examine 
Niyoga and remarriage of widows also at 
this stage. 

Niyoga 

As said before, though opposed by 
Apastamba and Baudhayana, Kiyoga was a 
prevalent custom and Vasistha and Gautama 
sanotdoned it.'^ Though Niyoga, whether 
performed by the widow or during the life¬ 
time of her sonless husband with the mutual 


desire to beget a male heir, evidently points 
to a certain laxity in prevalent morals, it 
was nevertheless the beginning of the devo* 
lution of the husband's property on his 
issueless widow. At first, as Gautama 
evidently contemplates, that if the widow 
succeeds in bearing a son by Niyoga then 
the inheritance goes to the Kshetraja son, 
and while the issue was in the womb the 
widow retained her husband’s property as 
« sort of ‘Hereditas Jacius*. To take advan* 
tage of this right to retain her issueless 
husband's property, the widow submitted to 
Niyoga and thus prevented her husband's 
agnates to inherit the same. This evidently 
led to an abuse of the privilege^thc widow 
retaining control over the property on the 
pretext of trying to raise a Kshetraja son— 
.so much so, that Vasistha prescri^d that 
there could be no Niyoga for receiving the 
heritage. Though Vasistha did this in his 
anxiety to guard against the property gelt* 
ing into the hands of the widow, it is clear 
from his opposition that the right of the 
widow as a representative of her husband, 
through the via media ol being ^ ‘Herditas 
Jacius' to preserve the property for the 
benefit of her husband's 'Kshetraja' son, 
was a prevalent practice. From this stepp¬ 
ing atone to the next, when the widow 
inherited herself if Niyoga failed to provide 
her deceased husband with a 'Kshetraja* 
son, was ultimately achieved, despite tho 
fact that this transformation was constantly 
beset with many a formidable hurdle and 
obstacle. 

Vasistha, as pointed out earlier, denies 
Niyoga for the purpose of changing the line 
of succession, and to prevent the properly 
passing to the widows hands 

i.e, Niyoga is not permitted for greed 
or desire for the inheritance.’" 
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The Aryans apparently took over the 
custom of Niyoga from the contemporanious 
non-Aryan societies and used it as a means, 
may be, not very consciously of the end- 
result, to enhance the property rights of 
women and to put into practice m the 
temporal sphere as well the equality and 
unity of the husband and wife. 

Remarriage 

Apastaniba puts widow marriages in 
the same category as inter0510 marriages, 
thus admitting its existence, as does 
--^jautama^*' Vasistha lays down: *‘lf a 
damsel has been abducted by force and 
not wedded with sacred texts, she may 
lawfully be given to anuthei man; she 
even like a maiden ; if a damsel at the death 
of her husband had been merely wedded by 
the recitaUon of sacred texts and if the 
marriage had not been consummated, she 
may be married agamV thus allowing 
even spccitiod classes uf unwiduwed wives 
to take a second husband after <lissolving 
the ties of the first mariiage. Vasistha 
allows remoinagc even when the death 
of her husband is only presumed and 
not proved, and the early writei-s of the 
Dharmesutras adopted a sympathetic alti¬ 
tude fowords the minor widow. 

Remarriage of widows, whereby the 
woman entered the house of another man, 
was one of the factors that led to the denial 
of the widows’ rights to inherit her 
husband's properly, for fear that she would 
toke it to her new home on it*marTia'»u 
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huslkdiul lo inhciil one fouith of hU lathi^rn 
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In general, widows did not inherit their 
husband s property, though they bad an 
absolute right of maintenance out of their 
husband's property. Baudhayana on the 
authority <>1 a Vedic text-' has explicitly 
denied the rights of the widows to inherit.^ 

Apastamba lays down a graded list of 
sueccssois'—First the son. in his absence 
the nearest male Sapindas. If none such 
Sapindas within seven degrees, then it 
should devolve upon the preceptor, and 
in his absence a disciple of the deceased 
should spend it all for charitable purposes,^’ 
Similarly, Kautilya docs not recognise the 
widow as an he^r. 

Only Gautama introduces the widow as 
an heir after the male son, but, as said be- 
foie, his views arc neither clear nor unam¬ 
biguous. 

Even if Gautama's advocacy for the 
righU ol widows did not find favour as such, 
It could not ha\e caubcd much difHculties. 
The widow could have remarried, and if 
she was childless she could beget a 
•Kshetraju' »on and m the meanwhile keep 
control over her deceased hu.sband*s pro¬ 
perty And. in onv ease, she had the right 
of maintenance out of her husband’s pro¬ 
perly 

Fnim a peiusal of the above we may 
summjiirc the following facts regarding 
the property lights of women in the 
Sutra pcijod and. inter aha. their position 
goni'ially in siKiety :— 

(1) The Sutiakaras divided properly into 
two distinct catcgoncs, each category hav¬ 
ing ih' own mode of devolution—The pro¬ 
perly belonging to the father, the husband 
and other moles, which was inherited hy the 
male lino: another, which belonged to the 
n«>ther, wife and other females and dcvolv- 
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ed upon their female progeny. This 
second type of property was the *5tridbana’, 
a much wider concept than the Tarinahaya' 
of the Vedic period, and, as shown above 
was inherited by the daughters from their 
mothers, and the daughters in turn, passed 
it down to thear daughters. This 'Stridhena* 
was property for the women in its strictest 
sense as its owner had every right to hold, 
control, and use it. Not only that, its in¬ 
heritance was also strictly confined to 
females, thus assuring a girl of property 
even unto her womanhood and death. 

(II) The Suirakaras believed, follow¬ 
ing a Vedic text, that a woman, from her 
girlhood to her last days, was subject to the 
supervision and control of a malc,-~father, 
husband and son—and they also believed in 
the corolkry that a person so under control 
was also entitled to be provided for by her 
male protector. Thus, we hnd that a 
woman has an absolute right tu mainten¬ 
ance, as a maiden in her father's house and 
as a wife in her husband^s. 

(III) The desire for a male successor 
was so grcaWpartly for the performance o( 
the rites and partly with the intention that 
property should not pass out of the family 
—that by a legal fiction even a son by 
Niyuga was accepted as the successor to his 
mother's husband. And, the widow was 
given <a right to at least hold her deceased 


husband's property in favour of a possible 
Kshetraja son as against the male agnates 
and Sapindas of her late husband, thereby 
helping in the ultimate development of the 
widow's rights over her husband's property 
in her own person rather than as a trustee 
and mother of a would-be 'Xshatraja* son. 

(IV) By providing women with both 
a right to maintenance and a right to e spe¬ 
cified type of property the Sutrakares en¬ 
sure economic stability to them. 

(V) Women also enjoyed many social 
privileges, including the right to be treated 
as equal With the husband in most spheres 
during his life time and immolation of 
widows was not practised. 

Thus, on the whole, women had enjoyed 
a secure status. However, at least one idea 
of this period led to a cruel practice of the 
future^Thc opposition to the idea of a 
widow succeeding to her husband's estate 
and thereafter passing it to a different 
family—to her daughters—was one of the 
direct causes that led to the 'sotipratha' of 
later ages. Nevertheless, it is the thinkers 
of the later ages who are to be blamed for 
this development and not the Sutrakaras. 
The liberality of the Sutrakaras may well be 
guessed from the fact that one of them at 
least, Gautama, mentions the widow as a 
successor to her husband's estate after the 
son. 
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There is a scramble on today. Mr. 
Shastri owns up to unaccounted money 
being in the region of R$. i5,000 crores as 
he did at a Calcutta Press conference in 
January. 

The man at the post oflice counter will 
accept Rs. 2 ungrudgingly to push through 
a cable after closing time. The clerk at the 
Import Controller's will expect a ftiver to 
get a hie propelled. 

While the delicate balancing in deAcit 
Anancing has not token place, tax evasion 
and smuggling add to the pressure in the 
wrong direction. There is irritation all 
round and antipathy grows between ruler 
and ruled. It is in circumstances like these 
that authority subconsciously tightens its 
grip and wants uniform masses. There have 
been disturbing signs of this trend during 
the last two or three years. 

It is in circumstances like these that 
authority tends to usurp the prerogative of 
public opinion to balance individual bberty 
and collective security. It seems to be but 
customary to claim that it is the Govern¬ 
ment which knows best. 

Monstrosities of brick and mortar go 
up in Calcutta and Bombay defying height 
regulations and yet armed with the 
''sanction in special circumstances" of the 
municipal building committees. Big dona¬ 
tions from food merchants to the Congress 
party fund are never published and autho¬ 
rity is only too eager to point out the futility 
of procurement in the face of inadequate 
warehouses. There is no ceiling to land and 
plot holdings and unaccounted money has 
a refuge. Every year in Calcutta about 
1,000 buildings arc sold. They invariably 
pass from Axed income group Bengalis 
who cannot maintain their property. India’s 
landless tillers have reached a new peak. 
Yet the Indian consumer industry has never 


been so prosperous as now. Then docs it 
mean that the honeymoon will be soon 
over ? 

Professor Galbraith thinks that by and 
large Indian trade and commerce are today 
where American trade and commerce were 
in the 1920's. In other words it is the day's 
gluttony stage in the Indian economy. All 
the world’s big powers have passed through 
this stage before accepting limited plann¬ 
ing. But can India afford the luxury ? If not, 
is there anything to be done to arrest the 
trend of things ? There seems to be hardly 
any immediate solution. The prospect is 
not bleak in the long-term context. 

To understand the malady it is 
necessary to analyze the character of Indian 
democracy. Like all other democracies 
Indian democracy has a ruling elite which 
is open and not closed to the man from the 
rooks. This was the principal lesson for 
rulers alter 1789. But unlike the leading 
democracies, India does not have a sub¬ 
strata which would guide, suggest and 
reform, irrespective of pressure groups. In 
the absence of this sub-strata Indian demo¬ 
cracy has been reduced to the chaAng of 
pressure groups. The man from the ranks 
may cross the threshold, }oin the establish¬ 
ment and become Chief Minister but he 
has tu toe the line of the establishment or 
he gets thrown out. Of this Dr. P. C. Ghosh’s 
exit after a very short term as Chief 
Minister is an outstandingly unfortunate 
example. In Kerala’s Communist Govern¬ 
ment Mr. E. M. S. Namboodlrlpad also toed 
the line of his own Party, hastened the 
Education Bill and brought his own doom. 

Only Mr. Nehru did not have to com¬ 
promise. But he did to India's chagrin. He 
arbitrated where he should have resolved. 
A romantic, his vision of alternatives slowed 
down his action. Had the Indian sub-strata 
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democrats than we, placed less trust during 


existed as in Britain, that wonderland oi 
political shades or even as in censorious 
America, Mr. Nehru would be spurred to 
act. The liberal progressive public opinion 
would also come out more in the open. In 
the absence oi the sub^strata Mr. Nehru 
just ignored that fact that be had rare 
fortune among poUticans^the support and 
love of the teeming millions. 

It may be worth one’s while to reason 
why the sub-strata has never existed and 
to speculate af tit could be brought Into 
being. 

It will be useful to reflect that the sub* 
strata of the thinking elite is bom only after 
many many years of a dialogue on rights, 
duties and will oi the people. This long 
dialogue has taken place in Britain for 
centuries since the days oi Thomas More 
or even before. This dialogue has been there 
in the Continent and was carried later to 
America by the immigrants. But India 
has not known the dialogue although the 
Mauryas and the Guptas did some con* 
siderablc thinking on statecraft and econo* 
mics but the concept of the individual vis* 
a>vis society became a talking point after 
1789 by when the colonization of India had 
started. 

India has been engaged subsequently 
in fighting her colonizers. Every one rallied 
under the umbrella of Gandhi but the inte¬ 
lligentsia never had occasion to think of 
the individiMl and society. Only the pro¬ 
found of the thinking elite gauged the 
issues of self-rule when and if achieved. As 
in the first half of this century the dialogue 
has a very limited participation thanks to 
the nationalized radio and private-sector 
owned national Press. Only the elite knows 
what it is all about. 

Polarization of some sort has always 
been on between the Government and 
businessmen resulting in some glaring 
anomalies. This is an Emergency and the 
Government has not controlled prices. The 
British, certainly much more successful 


World War II on the businessmen's capacity 
for self-denial and introduced controls. Our 
Government has only appealed. 

It is about time we realized that the 
dialogue could not have e wide participation 
commensurate with a mature democracy in 
the present circumstances. What is in the 
way is traditional Hindu authoritarianism 
handed down from one generation of rulers 
to the next. Gandhi was very authoritarian; 
so was Nehru. 

Gandhi became authoritarian because 
he understood the people more than any 
other Indian leader in modern times and 
the people understood that he understood 
them. And when he succeeded after all in 
getting the millions moving it was but 
expected that his word would be law. It was 
India’s good iortune that u had as its guide 
a man of Gandhi’s self-control and self- 
realization. A lesser man would have failed. 

But even Gandhi committed a distinct 
lapse. He always refused to inquire into a 
complaint which concerned the integrity of 
a Congress leader or worker. An episode is 
recounted in Delhi these days. Some 
businessmen used to meet every evening 
and the following morning the Stock 
Exchange would echo their decisions. The 
businessmen were close to the Congress 
leadership of the day. Nehru and a few 
other prominent men went and saw Gandhi 
about this. Gandhi on heating this stared 
at them. He said that it must have 
been a coincidence. It is also recounted in 
Delhi that Gandhi genuinely believed it was 
a coincidence. 

Gandhi’s authoritarianism passed to 
Nehru. But Nehru did not have Gandhi’s 
shrewd hold over the people's pulse or his 
self-control. Nehru was a visionary and saw 
too many visions. He was impulsive and an 
idealist. He had Gandhi’s authority but did 
not know the controlled use of authority. 
He never knew how to be stern. In self- 
(Continued to foot of next page) 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 
(Conld. from (i. 20<l) 

tioD Itelong to ihv moKi vuln«r<idr vriion t>( the 
community oi Hh(»sc ronnumption r&penito 

turc, llie <oU ut food jiraiiis alone cornpnH*d, at 
the price levels, well over 75 per umt 

(vkle Towartls A .Se//•/^e/lan/ Eronomy, issued 
hy the i’lanniti;: CommiHian, Government of 
India, Drremliei, )96l, p. 76j. 

Af>nruUural /nrcMiiYi 

The problem of inrenlue^ to increa*^! 
AttihoUutal jirodurtkm is not a simple one. 
There ure a vurfetv of cnuwi. that would wm 
to contribute to its complevitiee. In tlie fir>l 
In^taruv. their Is the system of land tenure to l»e 
ei>iiu*iidcd wjlb. Theje has l>cen some attem]il. 
not whoHv jmjilemented vet. to )l<tuidatr the old 
svstem of /cminrlaiy righ<> on land ond to 
buhstllulr it l;v Stale ownership. TIk* change 
cannot lie sard to have he<‘n an improvement on 
IW oil! v\i.lein. If ihe old ^sUm was a mile 
outnuKled and smaikefl of a mideaval fcudalUju 
there were rornpervsalhms in the widely prevalent 
pater iialMic ielaliorislup» Mween tenant and 
liindloid wJilih hjs now lieen Liigelv ir^dateil 
h> an abstrai t. wholly imjiersonal and usually 
<nlf<MrsI> nKsbafuicd system of Mate owneisJiip 
of aidlile land. With llie limitations p|«u'ed on tiu' 
tenaiils* pieio^.ilixes and diarrelHHi hv the trrim 
of the newly inlioduced tenure awtem twimh 
vary in some measujc fiotn Slate to Stalei. the 
i/ cnefitft of a whole hojiger |»casanl proptirlor^hip 

THE DAY S GLUTTONY 
(Contd. from prev. page) 

defence it was a final break—he got some 
of the strong men out of the Cabinet under 
the Kama raj Plan. 

This authoritarianism has become o 
national attitude and percolated to schools 
and homes. The intelligontsia falls short of 
its responsibilities; more often than not its 
duty ends in either accepting or rejecting 
what it reads or hears. There is no initiative 
in thinking, because our achcols and horr.es 
do not encourage the impressionable young 
minds to think. They only encourage them 
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have nut been posted on to them. In consequence, 
the tenant generally feels that he has much less 
of a Ktako in tbe land he cuUivates than he 
uvd to h»ivc under his old semintlar. Then, tivere 
aie ih^ oJimiilie!* of farming ; even aftur fairly 
massive inviMmeni in irrjyatiofial and flood 
(onliul rnca*«ures during the lavt three Plan 
jirrjodv (mote inactive in llie Fii«t than in die 
su<(‘Ceding two Plansi, only about 12 miUion 
acre^ can 1m* c‘(1(‘rlive[y irrigated to«day In the 
whole country and Hoods continue to devastate 
annually latee Uacts of the country's agricultural 
area^. Availuhililv of the appropriate quantiliea 
of niltugcmius and plio^phatic feitilUrrs ie stlU 
onlv inHnitesiinal to i<*qulrcmrnN and marketing 
facilities for ihr farmer arc practically nil. Thuv 
Hie ociupatiori ol uaiiculluial farming Is left 
largely to the di«M‘ieii.in of the Government 
revenue farmej-. ibe nieuv of the seasons, the 
capikes of the iKcis llu* natural but steadily 
dwindling fcrtiiilv <•( the aoil and. above all, to 
the pres«uie4 of the «)>c<'u[ulive activities o£ the 
trade which jciiiain'* alw.ive at a commanding 
position to dictate iK own price levels, at both 
Ihe prcKuiomcnt and the «>rllmg ends. There are 
aUu other auridury fjitoH which continue to 
create divinccutivc> against agricultural occupa¬ 
tions. No attempt worth ilir name appears so 
faj to have Iwen niad%' bv iht* Government and 
tlicit reUled avem re^ land I ef|»ecially refer to 
the NalinnaJ C\t<*nMoii Set vice in this connection) 
to the fainier to lationalise his holdings 

with a vU-w to uralina die nev'es^ry condition- 
precedent iut hullful inieriKive farming. If 

to obey. The balancing is not quite done 
bclwecjj respect for others and self-con¬ 
fidence. 

Thus the issue is one of making a start 
in ensuring a wide participation m the 
dialogic on individual liberty and collective 
security. Hiis some day will load to the 
birth of the sub-strata of a thinking elite 
which will give its views independently 
without fear of being hounded and harried 
by the establishment. 

What is needed is a change in attitude 
and it has to coxne from the top The rest 
will follow. 
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fanners wiih contiguous holdings could be 
taught the henefitb of a eyslera of rationalization 
by which they could avail of the benefits of lay¬ 
ing their fuirows with the help of motor tractors 
(and the Guvemmenl could hire out tractor 
aervicea to them at a reas^able fee) which it can 
never he possible fur individual farmers with 
their small holdings, latming productivity would 
be bound, both in terms of per-acre )ield as well 
as per-capita production, to increase. Hiis could 
be almost an overwhelming incentive. Besides. 
Governments industrial policies have heen folloH- 
ing courses of urban concentration in such a 
manner that there appears to have heen no 
thought being bestowed upon the uigent need 
for providing supplementary sources of occupa¬ 
tion for the farm worker at his place of piincipal 
activity. We have already fieen the miserable 
level of earnings of the average agricultural 
worker In the country, I'ompared to which the 
income levels in the industrisl sector would he 
regarded os veritahle affluence beyond the reach 
of avarice. .This his been inventing agricultural 
occupations with an incomparahly inferioi social 
rating compared to employment in industry, with 
the result that an increasing process of alienation 
from land has been going on. This does not 
connote a healthy system of incentive foi agricul¬ 
tural production. All these, apparently, our 
Government have neither the imagination nor 
the intelligence to 1« able to < (early »ee and to a 
assess their ultimate effei't on the socio-economic 
structure ol the country. 

The Crux of the Problem 

In the context of the crisis immediately facing 
the country on the food front, the crux of the 
problem would, theielore. appear to be to induce 
a shift, by whatever means it may be possible to 
do so. in the present system of command over 
the aggregate food grains trade in the country. 
It is essential, that to lie able to effectively 
eliminate the continuing and progiesmvely 
Increasing speculative pleasure on the supply 
and prices of food grains in the country, the 
present stranglehold of the trade must be loosen¬ 
ed. Experience has more •than amply proved 
that no measure of pursuision would l>e able to 
zeawdiea into life the utterly dead and caUouily 


iflimune social conscience of the trade. Whatever 
measurea must, therefore, be sou^ to he devised, 
should be compulsive in nature and application. 
This, uofortunalely, the Government are either 
not strong enough oi, possiblcy, even nut honest 
enough to be ready lo do. 'Ihe answer, obvious¬ 
ly. is: total procurement; statutoiy rationing in 
all urban and easy to cordon-off areas ; the 
institution of fait price shops prefeiably under 
direct Government ownership ot. at leobl under 
their sliicl conliol and supenUion. in the 
tulnerable lural aiea*. to enable food giains to 
I each the dirni lonhumer at statutory prireh. 
The entire machinery will necessarily have to he 
both elaborate, mn^Mve and tninplex. Hut if the 
Goveinment liave allowed tlicm^eKi‘» to he 
blackmailed to remain indineient In thi'> danger¬ 
ously developing siluniion over the yeai*- since 
the Second Plan wa^ KiunchM and whuh a^'sumerl 
threatening acceleialuni sinr<* the end of l%2, 
they have only themvlve« to thank foi itic prr-eiit 
magnitude of the problem whi<k we jie ofiaid. 
<an yield tu no soil balf-hogging and indulgent 
meavuies. If lliev. Iiowevci. contiriui lo (*vjde 
their primory obligations m ihi*» IwhuM. thev have 
only to ItMik iiiUi the pages of hi*-toiy to find 
out, at what little di«lanre neme-is may he 
waiting to jtounce upon tliem. 

THE MID-TEKM TAXATION BUIK^ET 

Although it was known foi quite sumo time 
that suUtantial additional tax effoits would have 
to be rnade for filling in the rc-avurtes gaj> for 
the FiKjrlb l^lan tentatively conceived by the 
Planning Commis^inn and which, it was recently 
leiCeialed by ac4 cediated spokesmen of the 
Coininiseion and the Covenimeiit alike, would be 
adhered to in spite of earlier counsels of modera¬ 
tion from vaijous, quaiters, the supplementary 
mid-term taxation Budget that Union finance 
Minister KrUbnamaebari pre^nted to the Lok 
Sabba immediaielv aftei the reopening of Parlia¬ 
ment for the autumn session on August 18 last, 
carried .an element of both ^ock and surprise. 
The Plan has yet to be finally discussed, initially 
by the National Development Council which is 
expected to meet some time early in September 
and confirmed, after which it would have to be 
piwnted to Parliament for a debate and 
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ftoe^ltoce. n wjtt tkJtor«lly to be aieiimcH that 
^vhatever ibe iize and nature of the additional 
laxatioii roeaaum that would have lo be even¬ 
tually decided upon, it would follow and 
nut precede, a» it appears to have in tbe preaeni 
instance, ibe Anal raUficalion of the Fourth Plan 
by the N.D.C. and Poiltamcni. Bebidea, the 
initiation of the Fourth Plan ia due to commence 
from the 19f)0-07 Budget ycai* and it would be 
nurinally us»>urDcd that the additional tax burdens 
that the Kuurih Plan Mould im|Kwe ou the country 
would, accordiupl), commence with the new 
Budget*)car, In fact, it appears diat all that was 
billed to happen in the current autumn scaaioo of 
Parliament was that, in accordance with the 
normal busme>»^ picK*edurc of the House of the 
People, tbe L niuri Finance Muiisler would lie 
expected to make a statement on tbe slate of 
the economy ; lie bus. instead, j»r«»ented a 
sup)deim*ntar> Budget with drastic tax proposals 
wliirli are now cslimaUil to raise additional reve¬ 
nues of the rirdcr of somewhere around Rs. IIN) 
rron*s during llh.' Lulunce of ibe eurreut Anamial 
)ear. 

This now and jntnH*diatcjy rather uncxpe<*ted 
tuxatiim {Mopocals lia\e been «’6ic>a|ly descrilicd 
as tlH* **Arst net in purcuonre ol the decision to 
ruohilii4* lie. 3.000 crort*^ of additional resources 
for the Fourth Plan, V('hih* these new pioporals 
are estimated to )icld additional revenues of the 
order of lU. |00 crorcs during the balance of the 
iurit*nt fin uncial year, the estimate of annual 
additional )ield from these has been placed at 
around Rs. 107 ctures. a siaeable additional 
burden which. It h almost certain, would be bound 
tu )*e further substantially augmented in the next 
Budget of the ]%0'<>7 financial year. Tlie new 
lax jiropusals consist of the following hems : 

tl) Tbe statutory import tariff on inachiiier) 
will be -10 ]wr cent and on basic incluslrial raw 
material, with an effective rate for the time being 
of 35 i>cr cent : the 10 per cent regulatory import 
duty earlier Imposed in the last annual Budget 
will remain unaffected ; 

(2) Consumer goods imports will rate an 
iropurl duty at 100 per cent with the exisliiig 
higher rates on ajiecified items like liquor elc. 
remaining unofTeclctl ; contracc|»tives and fe«ti« 
liaera will continue to come in duty-free and tliere 


will be no change in tbe rate for essential dmga, 
baby food, newiprint and milk powder ; 

(3| An additional excise duty of Rs. 50 per 
Lih>[itre on motor spirits, and Ra. 60 per kilolitre 
on high speed dieael oil ; Excise duly on superior 
kerosene is to go up by Rs. S2 per kilolitre while 
that on inferior kcrosnee wilt remain unchanged ; 
the duly on light diesel oil is to be reduced to 
R». 90 per tonne end the^duly on furnace oil 
wili go up hy K«. 40 per metric tonne ; 

14) Excise on steel and pig iron and their 
products will go up by Rs. 10 per tonne and that 
on unwroughl sim* and lead by Rs. 500 per tonne 
and those on copper ingiHs and copper manu- 
faclures wilt, likewise, go up by Rs. 500 per 
tonne ; 

tS) Tax reliefs include a rise in tbe rate of 
development rel»ale to priority industries to 35 per 
cent to the list ol which coal mining machinery 
will now be added ; 

101 The five year Ux holiday will now be 
exUmled lo new inhu^tridl undertakings which go 
into ptoduvtion during the Fourth Flan period ; 

t7l Bonus to individuals on cumulative time 
deposits are to Ive exempted from tax and the 7 
per e'en! (^Id Bond 1900 will be exempted from 
income tax : the Ci>mmuted value of pensions 
will likewise l>e exempted from tax ; 

Ul) A fresh siheim f<»r voluntary disclosures 
of black income and wealth has been incorporated 
in the new pro|H*saU under which the assessce will 
be jicnniUed to pay his tax dues by instalments 
extending over a period of 4 years commencing 
with 0 10 |)er cent innUlDienl in the first year and 
provhled securities arc furnished for the balance ; 
Uic tax will Iw assessed at the usual rate appro* 
priale lo tbe iiicoine disclosed and not od any od 
hoc ro»c*essii>nal basis as earlier ; the incomo 
iliu!> dUclosi'il will not be subject to any further 
priK-es?* of assessment, tbe identity of the declarer 
will not be disclosed who will also l>e immune 
from |)cnaUies and prosecution for past conceal- 
nw'nt; thi^ scbeiDe will be in force until 31st 
Manli. ]9G(>. 

StruclunJ Chon$es 

It will. thus, be^fieen that although the I'nion 
Finance MinLvlcr. in course of hin last Budget 
speech, opineil that ^'indirect taxation hat two 
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essential objectives: raise reveoues for the 

Stale and to serve as an instrument price 
policy** ami admit led by implication the icfla* 
tiooary impact on the price structure of the 
then existing niea^'Ures uf indirect taxation when 
he luriluT went on to say that **lhose indirect 
taxes which are desi^rned primatily to raise 
revenue hove Ut be adjusted not only in the lipbt of 
revetme needs l>ut also in the lifthl uf tbeir impact 
on the budi^ets of individuat cjtuen»**, he has 
done hardly an) thing, iu designing his new and 
additional las mea^uies, to keep these funda¬ 
mental piinciples uf iegitimate loxation in view. 
]n fad. even iu the la»l Budget lie did not do 
much toward» correcting the existing and rather 
overwhelming iinhalances in the total tox structoiv 
which, admittedly, have been an imp^utant infla- 
tiunary facloi. In the la-t Budget, for instance, <if 
the total taxes estimated to raised, as much 
as 67.7 per cent were intcndetl to be raised from 
indhect taxation ; of this, again, as much as 41.8 
per cent wert* estiznoted to Iw derived fiom excise 
duties, ol least mote than 50 |>er icnt of which 
concerned consumption goods and the balance 
related mostly to semis and other items tlie impact 
of which would naturally fall, at least in a pro* 
partlonute measure, U|>on the ej}d'Con**uu]<*r. With 
the present proposals coming into effect, the gross 
tax revenue of the country within the 1965-60 
fiscal )ear would lie estimated at R>. 1.930 ciores 
and the incidence of giM indirect taxation libC 
to IU. 1,332 crojfv or, very neaily, to 70 per 
cent of the total tax revenue. l*hix in the fare 
of the Union Finance Minister^ own admi^»ion 
that there has been suBhlantioI ri^ in the price 
level ''ince the beginning of the cujreol financial 
year and the wholesale price index, at the end of 
July, bad touched an all Ume peak of 168.8, 
would seem ti> be a callous measure designed only 
to serve the revenue needs of the Ooverament 
whatever it^ impart may be on the already low 
living lev'cls of the people. 

We have been obliged to comment on several 
occasions in l]ic recent past in these columns that 
imposition of excise imposts u]H>n consumption 
conunodiLies i» gimcralty regarded hy all sound 
canons of public taxation, as an item to be scrupu¬ 
lously avoided except in reipcct of >urb goods the 
rntriction of the consumption of which is regarded 
as a sound measure of legitimate public policy, 


for the principal reason that such taxes lend to 
raise prices to the eDd.consumcr by a usually far 
larger measure than the amount appropriated hy 
the Stale. Since it U one of the primary obligotions 
of the State while designing its tax measures that 
its revenue needs must conform U> the legitimate 
well being of the ciliten. icpeatcd resort to such 
measures of taxation, as has been happening over 
the lost one decade and longer and of whicii the 
present is only another overt in><tance, the new tax 
Budget, im.|>ilc of cettain incu«'Uje> of iciicf olsu 
proposed in the same Ilutigct iu tiic field of diriNl 
taxation, must le resarded as un in&tancc uf the 
Goveinmenl's complete hidilfcicmx* to tlieir 
piolmble.—we (xmsidcr them lealtv inevitable — 
impact upon the living levels ol the people. 

We have Iwcu ttdil almost ail nnuirum over 
the last hcveral )eal^ that the <M*opt' for further 
upward adjustment ol direct luxation foi covering 
the essential revenue revjuiienwnU of the 
Stale is very limited. Indeed, it 1 m^ Inrn ^sid 
that the level of dtieti taxolion la’ing what it is 
it has already been working a*, a dblncentive to 
savings and inv>Mnienls diid tlo* nmls of 
development dktate that .iddiliimal laxaliun 
measures in this fuld iiiuM ]>e avuidnl d« far 
pof^bk*. ft doe« not. howcvci. ot»|K'or to have 
l>een appnx'iate<i at tlie same time that an uneven 
diMiiiution of the iiurcleiis of taxation, as is 
generally tfic <*a<c in the event of a too heavy 
emphasis upuii imlini t laxjtiuji including ex* i««e 
imposts upon a iaige vaiiely <d con»uiiiei gocKh, 
quite a number uf them in the es>.riitiat consum¬ 
ables category, rairy ^uch a heavy innationury 
potential u\wn thu general price slrw luie tliat the 
already sulAhuman living levcla of the people uie 
liound to be cotrebponding!) distoit^ in the 
process* 

Dtsforiions in the Economy 

It is this diatortjon in the economy that the 
laxalioR structure of the country must be essen* 
Ually designed to obviate and correct. In the last 
Budget the Union Finance Minister admitted this 
need when he said that ‘In a growing economy 
with shorlageb at various levels, there is also a 
tendency for the priit* structure to he distorted.** 
Taxation, as he earlier slaletl in course of the 
same speech, must be designed in such a manner 
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99 to “serve An on in^rumenl of price polic>. 
LnfortunateJy^ however, ell that tbr Ficume 
Mmiblci eiicleavuuied lu do in this matui was to 
*>eek to (uih cxics'^tve ptoftK h) whal 1 m <ks(i)bc<l 
An d “selective imriase m both impoil and cvim 
dulKS to mop up llkfsc profiU.” It iin clcxiK'n 
Uiy fact of lift in the Indian ccojjoroy that 
whtnever tXiiK. or olhu similar inipo<U are laid 
upon items v^ludi aic said to Im yielding tvcessivi 
pi of Its, all that hippens iu yuss on the Inirden 
i»f «u'li ini}Kisls and often «ven moie, on to the 
(ncl < oiiCuiiiM b> an upward adjuslniciil of th< 
rdiitirl ptKcs \t\ a mojt ihan piopuilMinate ivleiit 
which tin (fovenmuril do not Mem to have any 
means to obviate m txii <fftcUvel> rtsitui 

Ns lids Ihxii aliuidy seen, tin minor adjust 
inuiK in tin tas stiuclUTi which win sou.hi to 
Ik (freeled III the fast annual I nion Kud.ei willi 
tin dufaicd pujpoM of tnipKivni^ il to mivi as 
an * instiumi.iil of piK< jMduy ' havi uUiiK faihd 
to dilinvc such an end ami pin* UmU havr 
loiitjnuid to rM lo ntw jaaks In i (Miiis|Mnid 
iru disloihon jii tin ccoiioinv Ivm shki planned 
(((Vilopniciit wjs lauiM htd in I*l3ll*}f tiu value 
of tin lUjKt Inuli at hoiiu and ahioad has 
fontinUMi to sti adds fall l*w«i and lowii I ul 
lor a shorl intmcpMuni duiiii. and a 

v(i) sid»slanlia] piojKiition of the achievements 
of so called dt silopnu lit his Ik in toiUs|KMidiiiL(\ 
clnniiiilid In jiiflaticmaiv pussuicM u|M»n tIu 
pint siiuduie In fut it would Hcm that his 
pl.ililudinous a»M,ilions lo ihr contiaiv iiotwith 
slamhn. .ill iJiat the [ nion hniiui Miiijski was 
lorntTmcI with almost in th< same nnasuie like 
his inuIfivssoT was to hudgit (ot the revenue 
meds of Iht Stale hv foliowrria a hue of least 
resistjnc.( and in ultri and complete clisuaaid 
of how the piotess would be hkify to affict K 
vast ma)oiity of the caunli)»’ population 

Rationalizing the 7 a\ S'/uiture 

In prescnhni; his supplemental y tavalim 
Budget to Paibament, the Union Finame McniMer 
was leported to have claimed that in foimulatiiu 
his new tax budget he had been endcavouiin^ lo 
eaiiy foiward the prou'«« of **iationaIis)ns llu* 
tax Miuctuie'* in ronformily wiUi whal he 
devrdrod as ihr “paramount need foi taUina 
progreHively higher revenues fir anstahiin^ the 


dynamism and ^oundne^A (^) of the economy*’* 
This would vrm to be a claim which does not 
apjM'ar to Ih justified hy the actual cinitours of the 
overall taxain n structure We have atnady been 
that the tmidmce of indiivvi to ivlal taxation, 
wliith was of ihe older of 70 ) ]mi iint in 
lOfiin and ulii<h fell to appioximatelv 6fi t> 
l>er cent ill ihc lollowinc vrai's Hud.,ei again love 
lo (i7 7 pti cuii in die current vcai •> Budget 
as a icsuH ]Mihip« ui Kiisimaniaihau s eflorts 
at lationalisiii. tin lax structuir and relating the 
imidcnit ol indriiri taxation to a more hcallliv 
purpose of Mivin. is m rffeclive insliumciil of 
price |»o]iiv I in innrUn^^ uf tvjsc laxea lu 
total tix wrjiild in a^sisMii. the matte i be 
a niou mImIiU indicanl and in tins held of 
taxaiioii iIk prujHilion of ixcisc to total taxes 
wIikIi had iimii lo i«^ In )i a levd Ss ||M per 
cent in ItXiltif md hIihU had fallen to 43 7 
|Hi unt m thi J*M)I<»S llud.ct rose maiainally 
a,.Mil hv 1 I |K 1 mil lo 11 il jK*! cent in the 
cuncnl VC 41 s llud.cl I he lifni of the lax pro* 
posal** which arc csliniaUd to bnng in an 
addilroiitl icvchuc liom ex* im duties of liitle over 
Rs 'll crons duuTk. lln cunent fiMal veal 
would Im lo fuitlu i 1 MM iht uhidcnic of rx<i»e 
lo total lives fill the luiicnt vcai to ju^t over 
Is < I |iei Mill II hv i'l |ki cent ovti that in 
the MMiu il Ibid 11 isiimates. 

\s I n iPi of these ntw impost'* tratisport 
ci>sU an Intund to •!» up hs a suhsAiUial margin 
and will 1 h I oun>l to allcil nut meioh Ihr costs 
of 1 Milt id pkssftipCi iiansjKMl but also the 
I ai IV 111 . I os(s «{ .ckhIs ail uvci the counti>. The 
Micnast in tin st(<l <incl steil manufaduies cxci»r 
dulv is wril as on pu non and iastiii&% would 
I oiicsjKmdiii.K ini lease the cost buichiis on 8 
vane tv id small mdustnes as well as thr uist of 
a^iiiultuial picnluaion and ItnUM. huildmg 
wiinh would be likely to affect a vciv wide 
s|itf(ium of soticlY* both uilian and agrarian. 
Indtcii tlicM* new midderm tax pioposals have 
cuahd a eonditiim of I>ewi1deim<*nt all over the 
<4»unli> and the reartton of tlis busiiirss (.uniniu* 
nilv who aie fai fiom convinced ol the hemu 
A'/cv of the* f nion Finume MniisUis pUa that 
lhe«e weie called foi for thi pucjiose of molnhsinQ 
netpsisijv resource! for ihe I ouilh Ploii his lieen 
lliai ihese would he hemnd to uaravate the 
picvailiAc state ol unrerlaintv, had lo further 
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•pirftlling of prices and generally aggravate 
cvrrenc rather steep inflationary pressures which 
have been very materially distortiog he state of 
the economy. 

'What Would seem to be rather obvious in 
this connection is that it was really nut for pur* 
poses of mobilising resources for the Fourth Ptin> 
expenditure or outlay on which is not expected to 
commence before April, 1906, hut really for 
pur|H>ses of covering shortfalls in Govemmenrs 
current cunsuinplton cx]>cnditure—the steep rise 
ill the incidence of which has been a major factor 
in raising the level of current demand and 
consequent explosiun in the price spiral—and 
wbicli would Iw bound to have llie net effect of 
further aggravating the prc?>cnl cmidition of 
sluggiihncBs in savings and capital formation. 
Additional taxation to cover sliortfalls in savings 
and public borrowings would be bound to be 
self-defeating in the measure that it will be bound 
to aggravate prices. The stv'Cp rise in the 
Ooveninicnt*s nomPlan expenditure <»vcr the last 
several years, especially during the >cur» of the 
Third Plan periiul, is a dernonstrubTe example of 
how inflaliunury pressures are being aubstan* 
ItalJy aggravalctl by lh<»ug)sllesA adjustment of 
non*devclo]>mrnt outlays by Government by re¬ 
course to uddiliunul taxation. Ab<»ve all, this 
method of continuously budgeting for additional 
taxation liotween normal annual budgets of the 
Government would ho boujid to aggravate condi¬ 
tions of instability. 

imof^imliun atul Courage Needed 

What is really needed to eomlxit the present 
dismal (^ost-pricc situation in the country is a 
measure of boldness of imagination and the 
courage to retrace past errors, which, unfor¬ 
tunately, the Union Government or their Finance 
Minister do not seem to possess. The present 
taxation structure, it lias become more than 
obvious over the years, is irrational an<l loaded 
with such heavy inflationary pressures inherent 
in its constitutional iziake*U|> tliat it has been 
defeating in suhs^tantial measure all efforts to 
carry the growth rate in the economy forward 
towards that stage of take off, at whkrh it will bc^in 
to become si’lbgonerating and M*lf>NuMaiDing. 
Insptle of a decade and a half of planned develop¬ 


ment, the inflationary potentials inherent in our 
developing lax sructure along with several other 
incidental and ancillory factors have been dis¬ 
torting development in such measures that even 
now there are wide and substantial shortfalls in 
the growth of the necessary infr^sruclure and 
social overheads without which the process of 
development cannot he appropriately and ade¬ 
quately sustained. The fact that the present Union 
Finance Minister inherited most of the evils of 
the present structure of public taxation from his 
predecessor dues not absolve him of the obligation 
to put the taxation structure on a more rational 
and equitable bai^is. He has been tinkering with 
this obligation in a minor ilegrec earlier in the 
year while formulating his ajiimal Budget which 
could hardly have any corrcclive influence on 
obstreperous market forciw—as demonstrably it 
has not l^een having—and his present mid-lerm 
taxation Budget demnnsi rates that being unable 
to iHipe with these fori'cs he lias been abjectly 
reverting to the techniques of his predet^vasur to 
further aggravate a situation which has been 
increasingly worsening day by day. 

What is needed is not mere feeble tinkering 
with a Mrueture of taxation whhh cannot yield 
to any )»ut the most vigorouj^ly, even unortho* 
doxly eonccived treatment, and at the first sign 
of diOkulty. hastily revert to measures which had 
themselvo h<*en largely respoMhilde for |Im 5 present 
situation, but a Indd and courageous redesigning 
of the entire tox structure towards a more healthy 
and rational liasis of pulilic taxation. Such an 
expedient, U h concedi*<). would not be easy to 
follow ; it may even, tiver a short period, affect 
the finances (d the Government in pretty sub¬ 
stantial meeasure and, very possibly, require the 
process of jdan-dnvclopment to he slowed down 
and cause the structure of development planning 
to be recast in its entirety. But such an expedient 
alone, there is not the least reason to douU, may 
rescue both planning and the finances of the 
Government from their onward and Headlong 
journey towards a ho I tomless pit where they 
would appear to be heading at the present 
moment. 

Structural and ConstUtUional Dejecti m Planning 

Indeed, hy far the largest measure of the 
prcMQt dificulties of the Government and the 
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Inadequacies And short(tiU In pUn development 
may be demonstrated to have been derived irum 
the wrong kind of tdtnning that we have been 
easaying in this country over the last fifteen 
years and to which our Plan^executives seem 
determined to continue to obstinately and stub* 
hornly conform inspite of the odverae lessons 
of the past. Planning, it would seem, was being 
patterned after the ambitious techniques of the 
developed countries of tlie world without regard 
to the basic facia of our own econom>. Without 
going into unnecessarily extensive details, these 
basic facts may be describeti as bHna : 

ti) S<*arce capital ; 

(ii) A huge irn'ideniv; of reviduar)* un* 
employed with an avera}re addUi<ni to the labour 
force at the rate of some ID millions e\ery )ear: 

Oii ^ A primitive system of agricultare l>eing 
made to ineflet tunlly sustain some 77 i^cr cent of 
the prose population of the rounlr>. 

The very first of these fjcN would veem to 
jtHjuire thul our plaiodesign should l>n* surh that 
for ever) unit of the small rapltul that may Ik* 
ovailaUe for in\estmcnt. efTort should he made 
In tci co\cr tlw largest (xiesiLle arcea of employ* 
meni. In other words, our plan for economic 
growth must necessariK. in the present condition 
of our resources and basic problenn l»e founded 
upim a primarilv lalmur irilensive design. Eb«(h 
from the point of \ieH of aiarcih of available 
capital for investtm'ru a^^ well af* the neetl for 
the widest and the s|>eeediest ernploiinnit euwrape 
to the )>eople. we arc simply not able to atrnnJ 
to design our immediale iulurr dewlopmeiil 
pattern on a mainly cupUabintensive teehnolog)' 
based slruclurc. The emplaymeni of mmicm te<*hnt«- 
logy in economic development, it must itt rlearb 
understood, is primarily a comessioo Im lal*our 
shortage, a problem the very reverse of wHith i.** 
what '\€ have to currently deal with in this 
country. 

Unfortuntely. the primary emphasis in 
planning has been, from the ver^* beginning. u|>uii 
technology and capital intensification even in such 
enterprises where their use might easily have 
been avoided wJdiout materially aKecting llw 
projects concerned. Take, for instance. S4(me uf 
our river valley projects where the use of nuKlerii 
earth moving , and tamping equipments might 
without matemlly tflfecing their ituplementation 


have easily l^n rr^aced largely hy manual labour. 

In some of the larger key industries in the public 
sector aUu. the measure of technology-based 
devclopmciJi might liave been altenualed in some 
(n<*asure and corresponding measures of capital 
investment olniail'd, without malerhilly detracting 
from tlwdr production potential, Vvhat has, 
how'e>cr, liecii happening in many cases is that 
instead of nminlaining a certain and necessary 
measure of Uh<»ur*iiiJefl$i\eneH in the capital 
structure of lKc*c entcrjirises. the pressuie of 
growing unemploy mciit in the country has been 
obliging ihcH* in maintain a substantial measure 
of la hour* intensive employment structure inspite 
<»f its capital'intviiMve investment base with 
i(»rres|i(«n<ling meaHuirs of lci*»? in productivity 
nf the enlerprjM*' concerned. 

A primilivr kind of land tenuro and conse* 
quent fragmentation of lioldingi^. primitive 
method> of cultivation, lack nf fcrllixers in 
adequate and M'lcntificnlly asse>M*d proportion, 
<le|»endencr on the mcrc'v of tin* seasons for 
irrigation water, lack of ndequale flood control 
mca'ture^ tiro^pilc of huge outlays on this account, 
especiuliv In the Fir^l himi and a paralysing 
burden of labour force that the agricultural 
sy»tcnt has to sustain, lias reduced agriculture 
more or lcs> t(» an uneronoinic occupatiem. Of 
liie tidal agric ultural households in iho country, 
who coii!>litule in the aggregate eumc tilt per cent 
of die total population and only about 10 [>er cent 
of whom are fortunately engaged In some 
Mrpplcinrntury incoinC'Vielding tkcrupatioxi. a Utile 
more than J(1 |kt cent arc wholly landless hired 
laltourer^: some M per cent have holdings of 
au average sixe of less than one acre and are able 
til jircKfuTv* only enough to cover their own con* 
sumidion needs for aliout 3 months in the year ; 
anolhc'f 2li.6 |>er cent have holdings measurirtg 
less than 2.5 acres and produce enough to cover 
their own consumption needs for between 0 and 
9 monihs in the year. Of the rest constituting 
32.'k per cent of the agricultural hous^olds, a 
ccrloin |irop4»rlion are only just subsistence 
farmers, that is. they produce only enough to 
rover their ow*n consumption needs and have no 
marketable surplus^ It is only the rest that 
produiv a marketablr surjilus. Considering that 
a very large proportion of these have holdings 
uf between 5 and 10 acres and also that in most 
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Slates now an efieclivc ceilinj; of 25 acres haa 
been prescribed as ihe inaximuiu size of a bolding 
per houaehoM, (he pro|iortion uf those with any 
very large inarkclalile surplus could only be 
microscopic. 

In spite of these dUmal (acts, however, 
agriculture is still, even after fifteen years of what 
has* been claimed us rapid and substantia) indus* 
trialization under liie Plans, the largest single 
source of production and accounts (or. by value 
of the produce, well o%er one half of the gross 
national product and of which food grains pro* 
duction is estimated to account lor well over 07 


picture of the Fourth Plan of which we have 
already been afforded a tentative view—any 
iulegrated and balanced approach to development. 
And it is this lark which, it is demonstrable, has 
i«en responsible for the increasing shorlfaKs fn 
implementstion, infructuous employmtm of scarce 
capital resources and inadequate measurea ol 
development relotive to the outlays incurred. 
EKorla to cover these lacks by a process of 
increasing mohitiaallon of resources, by thought* 
less and unM*icali(ic budgeting for mare and 
mure taxation revenue Irani whalevcr M>un,'es ore 
likely to yield the needed resources with the 


|ier cent. I'roductiut) in agriculture is udmitted* 
Jy very low considering the huge burden of Ihe 
population it hus to continue to Mislaln. Recent 
I rends, no doubt, demonstrate a certain procesa 
of increasing urbanization ; but its inchWnce is 
slill quite infinitesimal and prospects of any very 
substunlisi acceleration In the process in the near 
future would s<'em to be quite remote. What, how** 
ever, would ap)K*ar to be a tragic fact of our 
agricultural occupation is thui it cannot, hy the 
nature of its prt'sent primitive processes and the 
magnitude of the labour force it has to sustaio, 
afford full employment to the agricultural worker 
for more than about 2fl0 days in the year. A 
great deal, might have hvtti done to offer a 
fullcrr measure of rmploymeiil to Ihe agrii:iiltural 
worker hy creating sultsidiary job opportunities 
—possibly in small industry—in the locale of 
his hasU^ employment which would also have tbo 
effect of stimulating the process of productivity 
in agricultural output. Until measures for 
initiating on integrated process of rationaiising 
agricultural occupations con be token in hand by 
a multi'pronged attack on the system of land 
tenure, belter availabilitv of iertlizers and 
irrigation water and other anclllory measures, 
which would considerably reduce the labour- 
input in agriculture corresjiondingly with the 
increased input of these other items, the hope 
for increased eilort towards agricultural produc¬ 
tion which suiters from the disincentives derived 
from these larks, would be abound to remain 
an unattainable ideal. 

In fact planning in ^the manner it has ao 
far been essayed and continues even now to be 
ao coiKeived, has only been lop-sided and 
eccentric. There has never been—nor in Ibe 


leaKt effort, huvv lid the country inlu a situ a* 
tioM from which it will he most dillicull to 
retrieve her fartuni'v. Both jilanniiig•pattern 
anti the structure of tuxation will have to l)e 
rrdestgne<l atid rcfarmulatccl if the ]k>siI>i>ii is 
intcndcil to Iw rcireivcil. Or elm* wc would 
soon reach a point of m>*return from Ihe 
quicksands disaster. 

Vnaccounted Money 

^liilc discussing these fundan^cnlals of 
taxation ami pluTining* il might seem almost 
im*]evanlt to revert to the question of unnciouut* 
ed money. Rut since Sri Krislinamacharl has 
included fresh |»r(»v;»i(>ni> for inducing voluntary 
disclosure of cotKealed ur unaccoun^rd weatlii 
and income in btM mid-term taxation Budget, a 
reference to this item, although only inridcnlaliy 
w'uuld not seem to l>c w'liolly inappropriate. Mr. 
KrisbDamachari him^tdf tentatively esiimated the 
measure of this camtealed wealth at around 
Rs. 3.UOO crorev. although the Prime Minister 
was r^>orled to have been del iterate] y vague 
and to have guessed the aggregate value of this 
unaccounted for money at anywhere between 
R$. 3,0U0 and Hs. ] 0,000 crores. In any case, 
by common consent the minimum estimate of the 
measure of this money would appear to have 
been assessed at around Rs. 3,000 crores. As a 
result of the concessions offered in his last 
annual Budget this year, which remained in force 
until 31st Muy last, voluntary disclosures of such 
money was fixed to attract a grosa lax of 60 
per cent of the disclosed amount at the highest 
level. Under the new scheme, disclosed amouoU 
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would Attract UX at the rate Appropriate 
to the level of income M> diaclosed under the 
income lax atatute in force. The maxinium rate 
of tax At the highest alah would grues approxl* 
inalriy 74 per cent. I'nder the earlier bohein*' 
voluntary diecloauiea aggregated a gross imyime 
of Rs. 50 crores, according to the Union 
Finance Minister and yielded a tax revenue of 
Ra. 30 ciorc« ; that is lo say in accordance with 
the guess of the Finance and the Prime Ministers, 
only about I.O per cunt of the minimum measure 
of unmTOUiited money operalin^r in the market 
has now l>cen discU»^. The Finance Minister 
has mmmenteti that no individual or business 
oiganisuliiiu with a realiv large meat^ure of 
coiu'ealed income has been included among Ihi* 
dHataiits. h that were so, when they would 


be required to pay in taxes some 14 per cent 
less than now, would it not be too optimistic to 
expect that the new Kheme would bear any 
more sul*'>tantial fruit? True, there la tlie new 
fooci't^ion of the declarant being allowed to pay 
his lax dues by instalments spread over a period 
of four years : but why should he elect to at 
all pay since he has. so far, been able to get 
away without paying anything? Mr. Krishna* 
machari. we are afraid, has been making a 
ridteul<*UJ» exhiUtion of himseff and of bis 
MinUtry h\ this measure. If he can think of 
no more compulsive and cffeclive measure than 
thi*. it were l>et|pr that he did not 
ttoi out fii»m lime to time these ridiculous 
concessional attractiona. 


SOCIAL ACTION PROCESS 
A New Approach 
M. K. SETIIl RAO 


TitK ajipficalion of k' fence and trchnolt»g\ i^ 
primal ily a sotial prm'ess lathn than «i tt^thiiual 
problem ui a t«'chiiiCiil piu<’es». Suc4.T«^^ul a|>|ili* 
I'alion netrd'< <*haMge« in people's knowledge. 
Allilode and skill. U iv a diQicull and diawii out 
ptcwe.Ns. Rc-searth brings out new producU and 
p/ocesKs which are U» be liansbled into action. 
The people concerned should understand. ocfcpt 
and incorporate tlic results of m; if nee and techno* 
logy in their aciiony thereby making nece^saiy 
change^ in their behavioui. 

Rural Development Programmes of very gieat 
magnitude affecting millions of people are being 
carried out in our country since 19^. The hue 
impact of these programmes can be guaged only 
when there are manifestations in the individual 
and community life of the people concerned. 
Almost huge army of professional leaders like 
village level workers etc. are engaged in this 
endeavour in adiUtiun to Local Leadership. But 
10 


whatcvci the type of progiammc it starts from aft 
idea. 

How doe^ an idea become a practice ? How 
diH's lhi« ptaeticc become an integrated part of 
till* rultuie of unv society? Is there any set 
|vatlriu idiscned ? H st>. what is the significance 
for the iinjdemeoLaliou of ruial development 
piogTamnws ? Tlic'^c are some of the pointing 
(]Ui*>ticmft that i oioe to the mind of any rural 
MW iologbt. 

In olhei wolds these questions boil down to 
the fullowing : 

Ju^ how does action take place in the 
»ocii4y ? A (eniliser campaign, u lat-killing 
campaign or a plant protection campaign or mass 
vaccination programme or constructing a school 
or a hospital building in the village or arranging 
a villas leader^* training camp etc. are some of 
the programmes that are to be undertaken. How 
these programmes gel itaited and keep on going ? 
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The •uluUon for such prc^lenu may differ from 
ersA to eree or from vilUge to viUige, >€t, a 
genera! pattern eeema to occur in such programmes 
a» mentioned sbove* 

Before any action can start, interested people 
l&ust agree Ibst a problem or situation enisU and 
iomethiog mull be done about it. This feeliii( 
may arise in s number of people if the problem 
is severe like cattle disease or severe plant pest 
or epidemic etc. At other times action msy be 
started by someone closely connected with the 
system—an insider like the Cromsevak or the 
school teacher or the Secretary of the Cooperative 
who represents certain special interests. This 
person may define the problem and try to get the 
support of the organisation concerned. Sometimes 
an outsider may try to get the action started like 
the Deputy Commissionfr oi a semiofficial agency 
like SWial Welfare Board or Sevodol etc. 
Awareneu of a problem nr unsatisfactory situa¬ 
tion happens to be the fiist stage in any social 
process. Sometimes this may be vague and some¬ 
times it is apparent. But the mere evUtence of 
awareness is not a guarantee for action, ihuugli 
it is necessary for any social action process. 

Following is a brief analysis of stages in a 
social action process : 

1. InUiafing Stage 

In any community or vilsge situation action 
t$ generally started by an '"initiating set". Thk 
is generally a small group. They feel that the 
problem b important enough to start some action 
to tackle it/The important thing to be remem* 
bered here is that there may be more than one 
iniliating set in a particular problem situation 
considering the same problem. Thus sUrting of 
a social action process for any particular pro¬ 
gramme may involve only one group or many 
groups. 

2. LegUimetion Stage 

Some person^ or groups (may bo informal 
or formal) in a community or a village seem to 
have the right or authority or the privilege to 
pass on things that make them legitimate activi¬ 
ties. 'Hiey are the people who usually say **tbis 
la good or bad or acceptable or not acceptable.** 


These persons may be called "iegitimisers.** The 
iniliating set usually takes the problem to 
leg]timbers fur their judgment. On some occasions 
only one or two aie legitiuiisers and in some 
cases an inforauil group may be the legitimiser. 
In some other esses a foimal group may be legiti¬ 
miser like caste group or religious committee of 
Mahilaraandal oi young farmers* club committee. 

Though the ultimate iegitimisera are the 
people themselves, legitimation or giving sani lion 
ly key jieople in groups is a very impoiUnl step 
in getting action. The people remain or become 
legitimivers bccouK* of many reasons like families, 
prestige, key position, money, knonletlge and past 
corietl judgments etc. 

Li^ilimiseis aie very useful in UMing an 
idea immediately. The> are the keejier*^ of values. 
They know whctliei jieoplc accept an idea, il ha, 
at whit pace and thry can also «-uggest bow the 
Idea con be modified to meet the nced^ of Iho 
jieople cuncerDcd juving fur ea^y acicptamc*. 

Sometimes they (dock ptogte^^ but on many 
occasions they pi event the initialuj*. fioni tunn¬ 
ing off in tangent*- and niakim: seiiou^ mislAes. 
When an extension workci guev Ui legitimisets 
he gels several answer*-. IIis on^wet may be 
negative indicating that he not wjlling to be 
atlarhed to the progi amine m anv mannci. Here 
tlie eateosion woikcr muM dnide vchcthci lu 
modify the approach ui u*-e a dlffeieiil ajtpioach 
or in some ca«cs to bv*pass the legitnmseis. 
Soroetimes his on^wtr may be positive indkating 
that bb name U* attached to the programme 
whenever oecessaiy. in some ceases the legitunive* 
may take the full icsponsibllity by giving 100 
)irr cent approval. k 

In most iheie ate two kind-, of legiti- 

misers. Formal ii*gllimi%eis or the adminUlralors, 
who set policy, make decisions and give orders. 
They usually ojicrale from rules and regulations 
and from position of authority. Second aie the 
informal legilimberH who msy not be in the 
admlmstrative structure. One person may play 
both the roles. 

A legitimiser may not be very helpful for 
the programme even though the extension worker 
has consulted him and taken his sanction. Bui, 
if he is not consulted and his position as legitl- 
mser b challenged, he will try everything he can 
to stop or hinder the prpogmas of the programne. 
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If iht development worker U completely 
Mocked by the legiUmiter then following 
ilternalivee are to lie explored and this depends 
upon the naluie and importance of the 
programme. 

1. Using dlfferenl approach with tlie 
original legilhniscre ; 

2. Trying to 5cl up olbei legitimi^cra; 

3. By pas» the legjlimaliou Hi and try to 
lake the idea directly to 'be people. 

3. Dilluuon 5/ogc 

When an idea ha«» Iwcn legilimi*ed it is ready 
lu putfoith bcfoic the general publu or pait 
of the geneial puhln to fill tiu* *|>^!**e* whether 
it (an l>e aeltd upon. In ulhci woids, the idea 
oio\es into the diffuMun process and a verv 
ini|H)itant group, ifn* 'diffuMon sti* take^ over. 
The <om|»uMlion of the gtoup is generally not 
the same as 'inihatoi>»* and legilimisers.' In 
many one m two or ihne lesitimiscrs 

continue in this group and it is not uncommon 
that one oi two itiilialoi% inav al^i In found 
m this gtuup. In inajorily of the cases the 
initiators arc not tlic licst people to lake the 
pHigiamme to the public. Ilie dijlushni set iieeiU 
pc'ople wlio are able to help the publu undeistand 
and a<cept the idea. Sometimes moie than one 
Hiflusion ^et gets involved bcfoic the (ommunity 
gtU and acrepts the idea. 

4 . Nee<l Ucjined 

Once lliK diffusion set is esIabUsbed the 
proUem is right beloie the peopfe. But. eveiy' 
body may or may oot lie involved. Some groups 
and people •tail taking inleiest and the Need 
begins to pet clearly defined. This is the ciucial 
stage in any social action process. How docs this 

hap(ien ? May be hy extensioD programmer like 

demonsiraliona, surveys, rompaiisona with other 
villages, competilion, past experience oi ciisis. 

5. FormaltiWfi Adion 

As the prngiamme gels going it iv formalived 
at some stage. It is exlremely di(cult to pin 


point the partievUr stage at which the action is 
fonnaJised, i.e., when a committee or group or 
sub-group oi individuals become responsible for 
the programme. It may lake place in the legiti¬ 
mation proce*». or diffusion process. Sometimes 
foimalisaliun may oot be necessarv, but. on many 
occasions ihe social action programmes have 
failed Urause they weie not formalised. During 
this stage the goalo and laigets are fixed. 

6 . CcmmttmfHt fo AUton 

fhis Is the ii*giial »tape that follows Ihe forma- 
luation Ibe pi^nple might have recognised the 
pioldem. have defi<iecl the need. yet. the resources 
may not be foithcoming. i.c.. the mobilisation 
of resouncs might not have taken place. It is 
heie ibal the mtUle of the extension worker U 
put to test. It depends upon the depth of under* 
standing he about the groupv and their 

fuiiclional strength in the village. I^e individual 
leadet'i and the extern of iheir followers, past 
SUCCIV-. of the groups and individuals, obUgationt 
of the giouje* and individuals, lime factor of the 
vdlaser.. «>p<cia] skill ancl abilities of certain 
individuaK and the standing of the formal 
organwiionv in the village etc. 

7. /.euncAing 5Mge 

Sonic pi ogiamines get Marled by a formal 
meeting or anv other tvyws of ceremonies. Some 
piogianiims sijji without any formal functions 
<ji uiimoines. 

ft. hmlua/fon 

This Is a toDtiiiuous piocess as soon as tbe 
progiamme gels stalled. May be on a scientific 
ba«as ot may be in a crude way. may be both by 
lbt‘ jMilHipanls and outsiders, the evaluation goes 
i>n till the pailicular action programme comes to 
s finale. 

The social action programme passes through 
the seties of stages but need not necessarily 
follow the same paltem. Sometimes there may 
be 4 ombining of two stages. Anyway the exten¬ 
sion worker should know about this sequence for 
effective implementation of the programme. 
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MALAYSIA AND SINGAPORE 
Clear Si^iis Of Real Goodwill 

EUSABETI! BARKER 


The decision of the Governments of the 
Federation of Malaysia and Sinpapoic, announced 
on August 9. that SingitM>ie should leave the 
Federation and start a ocw life as an independent 
country is one that all their partners and fi lends 
must regret. 

When Mala)sia came into beiag nearly two 
years ago with ihe merging of Singapore. Sabah 
and Sarawak with the States of the already 
independent Federation of Malaysia, everyone 
was aware that tliete were difficult and perhajH 
dangerous times ahead. 

Mtun Challenp;e 

Abroad, Malaysia fared the hostility of 
President Sukarao^s IndunebJa. 

At home, strains were hound to devdop as 
the very varied elements within the enlarged 
Federation adjusted themselves to their new 
relationships. 

The main challenge was, of conrse. to rearb 
A successful solution of the relationOiip between 
the Malay and Chinese communities. One of the 
main aims of federation was to settle the problems 
^polfdcaf, psychological, ev^n strategic—created 
by the complex mixture of Malays and Chinese 
living on the long tongue of land which forms 


the Malay Peninsula, wilh tlie of Sinuaporc 

at its boutheinmo^t lip. 

Population Balance 

In the Ma(8> IVnmMila. withuul Sinuapote, 
ihc Mala)» form ah<»ul halt of the jiopuldlion. the 
Chine«>e a little over one4lMid. In Singj|K>ir, on 
the other hand, the ('Jiiiitsi* make up Ihice* 
quarters of the p^ipul.itiuii. Mhile tU<* Mala>s are 
fewer than one in v\rn <»{ the total. There aie 
alvo neaily 1,1)00,00(1 people of Indian ond 
Pakistani oiigin in Malaya and Smgopoie lakeu 
togetbei. 

Federation cbtaLlishcd a balance, in terms of 
population, }«lwern Malays and Chinese. The 
Federation as a wljole had a population of around 
10,000,000. Of these, around 40 per cent were 
Malays and just over 40 per cent Chinese. 

Of rouise, the Federation —bh it took shape, 
hy the free coii^enl of all the peoples concerned 
—had many othei reasons for existence. Malaya 
and Chinese may differ in cultural heiilage, 
political approach, way of life and temperament. 
But many foclun combined lo draw them logciher 
in 1963—and still do. 
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Pow^ftU Bond* 

EcoDomic ficlon, ;icogra|>by and defence 
needs are powerful bonds. For insUxice* Singapore 
depends for Us water supply an the nei^shbourin^ 
Malay Slate of Johorc. 

And the Jidcnce of Malaya and Singapore 
ap:ainsl external threat, from whatever ijuarter. 
is plainly indivisible—as the twu GuvemmenliV have 
recognised by iheir agreement to conclude an 
extrniul defemr treaty and lu eHlabtish a joint 
Defence Council. 


Singapore and the Boriiev territories. And they 
have not I'omTalecI their hope that tfiey themselves 
cun give the final blow which will cause complete 
dU in leg rat ion. 

Bui President Sukarno and bU culleagues 
have rnisialculated. ]( the separation of Maloysla 
and Siuga|H>rr was swift and sudden, it was also 
cntircK orderly, smooth and p(*aceful, and pro* 
vision has l>ecn made fiir continuing co*operatioo 
ill dcfiiHC. rfNinuinu* afTairs and other matters 
of joint coni'ern. 

fu/utv 


CotH/non DfxngfT 

In iIk' ]a»l twu years, nioreuvrr, l^roidcnt 
Sukarno's 'Vxinfrontatioir* policy—that is, active 
Indonesian huslilily'—bos formetl a fresb liond 
between the various jiarts of the Federation. 
TogcllKT. Mulay;!. Cliincse and the Ikirneo |>eoples 
have faced a common danger from a country with 
10 times the Ff<lcration*s population. 

]i) the ]«>n^ run, however, the or 

failun' of the Kcderalion. in its oriuinol foim. 
wus Uiund to dejM'itd on the Malay •Chinese rela* 
liunship. The great question lui In'Cii whether 
the lialaniv riraUHl. in terms of population figures, 
could lx* (rari^frirmed into a satisfactory working 
(>urtl 1 c^^l 1 ip [lelwecii the two races in building up 
the new Slate. 

Ileurleiiing pre^gresn wav made, bui communal 
tensions Mured from time U* time. The detiMon 
has hivti taken that it would \k‘ better I** 
separule us fricjids than remain logeibcr and 
risk a declining of resentments. 

Indonesian Retu^ion 

It was taken, quite clearly, with sadncs> on 
both sides, an<l it has f:aused sadness among alt 
the Federation's friends. The onlv country to 
rejoice was—ineviuldy—Indonesia. lU leaders— 
again inevitably, but wrongly—have tried to claim 
the split as a victory for their ‘'confrontation’*. 

They (jhoose to <lepirt it as the collapf«e of 
ihc whole 'concept of partnorahip Ix'lwecn Malaya, 


ClearK. llu* fcparalion has implications for 
Uritains defence agnnneni with Malaysia which 
will call for careful Mudy. Bui biUh Tunku Abdul 
Uahman and Mr. Lee Kuan Yew*^Prinw 
Minister? n.>|»ei*iively of Malaysia and SingsMre 
— have sirevsfvl dial arrangements for miKial 
defence are not affi'Cled. 

The Singafiorc Government liu? promised to 
allow Britain to conlinue to use the bases, as 
hilherlo. for ibe pur|H*^ of helping in the defence 
of Singa{nim and .Malaysia, for Commonwealth 
ilcfeiiee. and for the prcfvcnation of peace ia 
Soulh'EaM .A«ij. 

M«r<Mver. ?^inga|H»re—as an independent Slate 
-wauls to Ik* a inembn of ihc Commonwrulth. 
'Ihis again aIiouIiI strengthen and confirm the 
l^ifls for jls luiure cooperation with the 
Federation. 

Cnity in DivvrsUy 

Mu>l im|H*rtanl of all. there are clear signs 
nf real goodwill on boih sides. The Malaysian 
Prime Minister, in bis first public, statement on 
the split, ^did hr hoped and prayed that lU 
fbversily Malaysia and Singapore would have a 
i»ctter chance to find unity. 

Ot» the other side, the Singapore Deputy 
Prinw* .Minislcr. Dr. Toh Chin Chye, said: “Ab 
though laxling unification of Singaiwrc and 
Malay a has not been achieved this time, it is my 
]>rufouijd belief that future generations will sue* 
twl where wc have failed.** 



THREE LEADERS OF THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE 

D. P. SHRIVASTAVA 


The religious and spiritual awakening 
and resurgence of India since the middle of 
the nineteenth century is a very significant 
phenomenon in the history of modem India. 
The mighty forces released by this great up¬ 
heaval provide us the key to understand 
the nationalist movement and constitutional 
advancement of India. It aroused the mind 
and soul of this great country. Its reverbera¬ 
tions were lelt in the domain of philosophy, 
religion and culture. Political conscious¬ 
ness followed closely on its heels. The 
Indian renaissance was alo accompanied by 
revivalism. Some of its leaders laid great 
stress on the teachings of the Vedas, Upanl- 
shads and tho Gita and vehemently criticis¬ 
ed those Indians who came under the spell 
of Western civilisation. The soul of India 
began to rebel against the despiritualizing 
and denationalizing influence of a foreign 
civilization. The Indian renaissance was 
accompanied by such religious movements 
as tho Brahmo Sama], the Arya Samaj, the 
Ramkjishna Mission and the like. Tho out¬ 
standing leaders of the renaissance in India 
wore Raja Ram Mohun Roy, Swami Daya- 
nanda Saraswati and Swami Vivekenanda 
who respectively were the pioneers of the 
three great religious movements of the 
Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj and the 
Ram Krishna Mission. We shall now deal 
with each of these eminent Indian leaders. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy (177M833) 
heralded the modem age in Indian history. 
He was a great rationalist. Though he pro¬ 
foundly studied the Hindu theology and 
metaphysics at iBanaros, he had no deep 


reverence for orthodox Hinduism. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, "Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy was the first and the best re¬ 
presentative of this new spirit of rational 
inquiry into the basis of religion and society. 
He challenged the current religious beliefs 
and social practices ol the Hindus as not 
being in consonance with their own scrip¬ 
tures. He tried to show that the beliel in 
multiplicity of gods and worship of images, 
which formed the essence of the current 
and popular Hindu religion, was opposed to 
the teaching of the Vedas. How far his 
views were historically correct, or morally 
sound, was of secondary importance. What 
really mattered was his open and public 
protest against the blind acceptance of 
whatever passed current on the authority 
of pricst-hood or its interpretation of scrip¬ 
tures The standard of revolt he thus rais¬ 
ed against the medieval tyranny of dogma 
unleashed forces which created what may be 
called Modern India, and makes him worthy 
to rank by the side of Bacon and Luther*’^ 
The distinguishing characteristic of the 
Medieval period was to have blind faith in 
current customs, beliefs and conventions. 
Ram Mohun raised a banner of revolt 
against this practice and thus laid the 
foundations of modern intelleetualism and 
rationalism in India. Ram Mohun was a 
staunch believer in the monotheistic doc¬ 
trine of the Upanishads and was deadly op¬ 
posed to the practice of idolatory which 
was widely current in his times. In order 
to wage a continuous battle against sectari¬ 
anism, superstition and Idolatory and to up- 


1. "Hi^lory ef ihe Freedom Movement In 
India,’’ Vol. I. p. 291. 
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hold the ideal of monotheism he founded 
the Brahmo Samaj in 1828, although the 
formal opening of the Samaj was made on 
January 23, 1830. The Samaj made a great 
impact on the intelligentsia in Bengal and 
some of the greatest men in modern India, 
such as Jagadish Chandra Bose, Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, Brajendra Nath Seal and 
Bipin Chandra Pal. were influenced by iU 
doctrines. The jBrahmo Samaj was one of 
the greatest forces responsible for the re* 
naisance in India. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy was ihe mov 
ing spirit behind the renaissance in 
Indie. A versatile genius as Ram Mohun 
was, his achievements were nonelheelss 
multifarious, which have been beautifully 
summarised by Brajendra Nalh Seal 
follows: '‘The history ol Indian civilization 
taught him many other things of funda* 
mental importance, e.g., in the sphere of 
state policy, an original scperation be¬ 
tween the legislative and the executive 
function, in the spehre o< jurisprudence, 
the origin of law in custom and Achara 
as co-ordinate with Ihe sovereign's com¬ 
mand, and, often, as satisaflcld ex post facto 
by such command and sanction: and in the 
sphere of juridical as well as revenue ad¬ 
ministration. the pivotal character of the 
village and its panchayat and of the ryot's 
tenure and ownership of land. But he 
gave a modern meaning and purpose to 
these ancient and medieval elements of 
Indian polity. He went on to link them up 
with representative government, trial by 


it was not only the jurisprudence of the 
New Polity, it was also the modern civili¬ 
zation of the West, that he wanted to plant 
oil Asiatic soil; and, accordingly, he helped 
to csUblisb public education in India on 
the basis of real and useful knowledge, 
more particularly of science, and the 
eppbcation of science to industry. Similarly, 
he avoided the fallacy of the physiocratic 
economists in putting agriculture against 
manufacture; he would preserve the 
ryotwari agrarian and rural basis of the 
Indian civilization, while he would plant 
on this soil modern scientiflc industry to 
improve the standard of living, and there¬ 
with the health and physique of the Indian 
people And. Anally, he made u forecast of 
the futuie political history of India and her 
rcKdtion to Groat Britain on plantation (or 
colonial) lines. Indeed, he would even 
welcome high-grade European settlements in 
certain parts of the country as a tentative 
measure lo hasten this consummation. And 
in the end there came to this prophet of 
humanity on hi« death-bed the vision of a 
free, puissant ond eniiahtened India, the 
ciVIUser and enlightener of Asiatic nationa¬ 
lities. a golden link betw*ecn the Far East 
ond the Far West, a vision as emblematic of 
the past, as it was prophetic of the future 
history of Humanity.'-* In this way Ram 
Mohan Roy epitomized rationali.sm, intelle- 
ctualisni, liberalism, humanism and demo¬ 
cracy in renascent India. 

Dayananda Saraswati 


jury, and freodom of the pr«s and I.e ^ayananda Saraswati {1824- 

corrected and completed the Hindu s per- 

sonal law of marriage, inheritance, - jenjigganee Lijtp Rajg Mohan Boy he aUo 
gious woi^ip, women s status, stn-dhar™ ^ relentless war agairut superstition, 

and varnashrtma-dhmima, by intr.-duemg idolalory and orthodoxy. Swemi 

the most liberal principles of lUsUcc and was a great protagonist of the 

equity, for which he found sanction also in ^ppjy Vedic canons 

the old codes, thus working ont a synthesis 

between Eastern ana Western social 'Ram Mohan Roy: The UniverMl 

values and postulates, against the common Man.* Rnm hfohnn Roy Centcntiry ro/ume, 
background of Universal Humanity. But pail 11. ?p. 108DO. 
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for tfolving the riddles of U£e. There was Swami Dayooanda was fully conscious 
almost a nationalist instinct in his faith in of India's downfall from the height of 
the Vedas- He had a firm belief in the reve- glory. In his Satyarthaprakash he traced 
latory character of the four Vedas. He held India's degradation to '‘mutual feud, differ- 
that the Vedas included pure and pristine ences in religion, want of purity in life, lack 
knowledge which was revealed to humanity of education, child*marriage, in which the 
by the Creator. **Dayananda believed, like contracting parlies have no voice in the 
Ram Mohan Roy. that the reform of Hindu selection of their life-partners, indulgence in 
society could only be effected by reviving carnal gratifications, untruthfulness and 
Vedic rituals and institutions which had other evil habits, the neglect of the study 
been hidden un^er the excrescences of the of the Vedas, and other malpractices.’* He 
later Puranic age- So he adopted a pro- laid a great deal of emphasis on the incul- 
gromme of social reform- He rejected the cation of pure and impeccable character, 
hereditary system of caste and did not re- India can become a great nation only on the 
cognize the authority or even the superiority basis of sturdy character, 
of the Brahmans merely on the ground of Swami Dayananda founded the Ary a 
birth. He proclaimed the right of every body Same; at Bombay in 1875 which exercised a 
to study the Vedas end other Hindu scrip- powerful influence on the nationalist move- 
lures. He denounced the worship of gods ment in India- In the words of Blpin 
and goddesses and preached that only the Chandra Pal: “It cannot be denied that the 
Supreme Being should be worshipped. Inter- movement of Dayananda Saraswati, os 
caste marriage was encouraged and child- organised in the Ary a Samaj, has conlnbut- 
marriage was decried—the minimum mar- ed more than the rational movement of the 
riagoable age for boys and girls being fixed, Raje s Brahmo Samaj to the development 
respectively, at 25 and 16. Dayananda was, of a new national consciousness m the 
however, opposed to the remarriage of modren Hindu, particularly in the Punjab, 
widows.”' According to Rabindra Nath This was really the beginning of that rell- 
Tagore, ‘Swami Dayananda, the great path- gious and social revival among the Hindus 
maker in modern India, who through be- of India to which we owe so largely the 
wildering tangles of creeds and practices- birth of our presentl national conscious- 
the dense undergrowth of the degnerate ness.”^ Swami Dayananda had boundless 
days of our country—cleared a straight path love for India. He frequently addressed 
that was meant to lead the Hindus to a India as Aryavarla. Ho deplored the want 
simple and rational life of devotion to God of undivided (Akhanda), free (Swotantra), 
and service for man. With a clear-sighted self-governing (Swadhina) and dauntless 
vision of truth and courage of determination (Nirbhaya) rule in India- He was the first 
he preached and worked for our self-respect Indian to speak of Swaraj. Though his 
and vigorous awokenment of mind that nationalism was confined to the Hindus, 
could strive for harmonious adjustment with the latter became enthused with the 
the progressive spirit of the modem age nationalist spirit end thus India was able to 
and at the same time keep in perfect touch organize herself against the British regime, 
with that glorious past of India when it Speaking of the naUonalist spirit generated 
revealed its personality in freedom of by the Arya Samaj, Swami Shradhananda 
thought and action, in an unclouded and Ramdeva write in their Works: The 
radiance of spiritual realisation.' 


~ “ 4. Memoirs of my tife and Timci, Vol- 

3. Dr. R. C. Majumdai, Ibid, p. 296. p< 426. 
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ArfM Sttwf «a4 Mi IMmtafl’ u follows : 
^'When, therefore, the Ax^m Sanaj Kings the 
glory of andent Indie^the Und of exposi* 
iort of Bevealed Leeming, the Bscred soil 
where Vedio instituticms flourished and put 
forth their choicest fruits, the holy country 
where Vedlc philosophy and V^c Meta* 
physics attained thdr highest development, 
the sanctlfled clime where lived exemplars 
who embodied in their conduct the loftiest 
conceptions of VedJc ethical teachings the 
health**forcee of natiotialisin reoeive an 
impetus, and the aspirations of the young 
nationalist who had persistently dinned into 
his ear the mournful formula that Indian 
History recorded the lamenUbie Ule of 
continuous and uninterrupted humiliation, 
degredati on, foreign subjection, external 
exploitation, etc., feels that his dormant 
national pride is aroused and his aspirations 
stimulated. So patriotism, which is the hand* 
maiden of Vedicism, is lofty, Ihipiring, vital¬ 
izing, unifying, tranquillizing, soothing, brae* 
ing ond exhilarating.” Swami Dayananda wu 
a nationalist to the tips of his Angers. He 
was the flrst Indian to speak of Swaraj, the 
first to insist on people using only the 
Swadeshi goods and on discarding the fore* 
ign ones, and the first to recognise Hindi as 
the naUonal language of India ' Swami 
Dayananda was indeed a great builder ol 
Indian nationhood and a great leader of the 
Indian renaissance. His programme of 
social reform and reconstruction heralded 
the movement for national and political 
progress of India. 

Vlvekananda 

The renaissance in India received a great 
momentum at the bends of Swami Viveka- 
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naoda (1663*1002), the great disciple of 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa. He took a lead¬ 
ing part in the establishment of the Ram- 
knshna Mission in Bengal in 189T. He 
crashed into limelight at the Parliament of 
Religions which was held at Chicago in the 
United States of America in the year 1893 
by championing the cause of Hinduism and 
elucidating the principles of Vedanlei with 
wonderful eloquence and oratory. He made 
a DMrk on the Western religious leaders in 
the UBA. and was able to secure a high 
seat for Hinduism in that assemblage. The 
Westerners realised, as New York Herald 
admitted, how foolish it was to send 
missionaries to the land of such wisdom. In 
1694 Swami Vivekananda established the 
flrst Vedanta Society in the U.S.A. He also 
toured Western Europe and got many people 
converted into Hinduism. 

Swami Vivekanenda’s triumphant tour 
abroad had a remarkably tomng effect on 
the Hindu intelligentsia in India, who had 
become gravely despondent in respect ot 
their culture and civilization. The Christian 
missionaries at that time were making 
sweeping inroads on Hinduism in India and 
were painting it as a bundle of superstitions, 
immoral customs and out-of-date Institu¬ 
tions. Swami Vivekananda*s efforts secur¬ 
ed high praise for Hinduism at the hands of 
Westerners. As a result of this the Hindus 
were able to regain self-confldence in their 
own culture and civilization. This sounded 
a patriotic chord in their heart and quicken¬ 
ed the pace of Hindu nationalisn in India. 

Swamijt combined the qualities of a 
great saint and a staunch nationalist in his 
being. He made eloquent appeals to stir 
the nationalist spirit of Indians. ”Oh India 1 
Wouldst thou attain, by means of thy dis¬ 
graceful cowardice, that freedom deserved 
only by the brave and the heroic ? Oh 
forget not that thy marriage, 
are not for sense- 
pleasure, are not for thy individual personal 
happlneu; forget not that thou art borq as 


India! 

S. Though a Gujarati by birth Swami thy wealth, thy life 
Dayananda reougnUed the worth of Hindi aa the 
natioaal language. He wrote tbe vohunlnous 
Satyattbaprakash in Hindi. 

11 
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a sacrifice to the Mother's alter; forget not 
that tby social order is but the reflex of the 
iiUimte Universal Motherhood; forget not 
that the lower classes, the ignorant, the 
poor, the illiterate, the cobbler, the sweeper 
aa^ thy flesh and blood, thy brothers. Thou 
brave ones, be bold, take courage, be proud 
that thou art an Indian, and proudly pro* 
claun; “I am an Indian, every Indian is my 
brother.” Say: ”The ignorant Indian, the 
poor and destitute Indian, the Brahman 
Indian, the Pariah Indian, is my brother.” 
T^u too, clad with but a rag round thy loins 
proudly proclaim at the top of thy voice: 
”The Indian is my bother, the Indian is my 
life, India’s gods and goddesses are my God, 
India's society is the craddle of ray infancy, 
the pleasure-garden of my youth, the sacred 
heaven, the Varanasi of my old age.” Say, 
tother: “The soil of India is roy highest 
heaven, The good of India is my good”, and 
repeat and pray day and night: “O Thou 
I-ord of Gauri, O Thou Mother of the Uni- 
verse, vouchsafe manliness unto me O 
Thou Mother of strength, take away my 

w^ess, take away my unmanlineas, and 
Make me a Man.”* ’ 

Swami Vivekananda repeatedly stressed 
the need of conquering the world by India, 
not by the sword but by love and coznpaa- 
aioa and the lofty ideals of HinHuni m He 
proclaimed that India had a mission to the 
rest of the world t This is the land from 
whence, like tidal waves, spirituality and 
philosophy have again and again marched 
out and deluged the world, and this is the 
land from whence once more such tides 
. must proceed in order to brmg life and 
^gour into the decaying races of mankind.’ 
All these lofty ideas had an electrifying 
-^ect on the nationalist sentiment in India. 
^ clouds of gloom vanished into thin air 
snd India leapt into buoyant and vigorous 


Swami Vivekananda was fully conscious 
of the poverty and abject misery of^the 
Indian masses. In a letter addressed to the 
Maharaja of Mysore he wrote: '"The one 
thing that is at the root of all evils m India 
is the condition of the poor... .Priest-power 
and foreign conquest have trodden them 
down for centunes, and at last the poor of 
Indn have forgotten that they are human 

beings.1 do not believe in a religion 

which cannot wipe out the widow's tears or 
bring a piece of bread to the orphan’s mouth. 
However sublime be the theories, however 
well-^un may be the philosophy—1 do not 
call it a religion so long as it is confined to 

books and dogmas.Let these (poor) 

be your God.Him I call a Mthatma 

whose heart bleeds for the poor, otherwise 

be is a Duratman.So long as the 

millions live in hunger and ignorance, I hold 
eveiy man a traitor who, while being edu¬ 
cated at their expense, pays not the least 
heed to them.”^ Here u the germ-idea for 
removing poverty and misery from India. 
It has been a source of Inspiration to all 
the nationalist leaders of India. That is 
why the battle against poverty b continu¬ 
ously being waged by India after atUinlng 
freedom. 

Swami Vivekananda Armly believed in 
the spiritual equality of human beings. He 
vehemently cnticised priestdom and Brah¬ 
manism. He was deadly opposed to the 
practice of untouchability. All these notions 
became Important planks in India's struggle 
lor Independence. The incorporation of the 
right to equality in the Indian constitution 
also bears the above background. 

A hero-prophet of Indian nationalism 
as Swami Vivekananda was, he was also a 
great builder of modem Indk. A great 
nation can be built up only on the basb of 
some moral qualities of the people. With 
thb in view Swamiji laid a great deal of 


rJ: iv!VS®, ■" 
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emphasis oo fearlessness, courage, manli¬ 
ness, positive action and self-confidence. 
In a speech he thundered: ^^ut this is not 
the time with us to weep, even in joy ; we 
have had weeping enough; no more is this 
the time for us to become soft. This soft¬ 
ness has been with us till we have become 

like masses of cotton.what our country 

now wants are muscles of iron and nerves 
of steel, gigantic will, which nothing can 

resist, which. wiU accomplish their 

purpose in any fashion, even if it meant 
going down to the bottom of the ocean and 
meeting death face to face. That is what 
we want, and that can only be created, esta¬ 
blished end strenthened, by understanding 
and realizing the ideal of the Advaita, that 
Ideal of the oneness of all. Faith, faith, 

faith in ourselves.If you have faith in 

the three hundred and thirty millions of 
your mylhologicot gods, end in all the gods 

which foreigners.have introduced into 

your midst, and still have no faith in your¬ 
selves, there is no salvatii<n for you. Have 
faith in yourselves and stand up on that 

faith.why is it that we, three hundred 

and thirty millions of people, have been 
ruled for the last thousand years by any 
and every handful of foreigners?.Be- 


X 

cause they had faith in ^exnselves and we 
had not.**• 

There were other leaders of the Indian 
renaissance as well. The three singled out 
in this article are most important ones 
mainly because they were the founding 
fathers of the three great and gigantic reli¬ 
gious movements of the Brahmo Samaj, the 
Arya Samaj and the Ramkrishna Mission. 
The impact of these three great leaders of 
Indian remaissance was far and wide on 
the resuscitation and galvanization of the 
Indian nation. They spread the nationalist 
sentiment. They helped India regain self- 
confidence. They projected the old religious 
and cultural values of India with new 
vigour and posture. They led to the social 
reconstruction of India. They pointed out 
the evils that were eating into the vitals of 
this country. They also showed the way 
how those evils were to be fought out and 
how India was to be made an independent, 
powerful and noble nation. Their robust 
inspiring words shall continue to echo and 
rc-echo down the corridors of Indian history. 


8. The lompide uorls oj yiiekanand^, 
Voi. Ill, p. 190. 
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The P rim e HkMerid Eceneerics 

Writing in the Swmnjyft of July 31 
under the above legend Mr. J. M. Lobo 
Prabhu hes something to say on some of the 
Prime Minister's recent utterances on 
matters of economic policy and planning 
which may seem relevant in* the context 
of current developments and, therefore, of 
keen interest to our readers : 

The Prime Minifaier's comznuneense aeema 
to be confronted with the ide<»)ogie» of the 
Planning Commission. Since coounonsense must 
ultimately win, particularly when it is suj»portrti 
by the logic of ftcU. the ideas of the Prime 
Minister, etpieued at the meeting of the national 
comnuttve of the India I’roduelivity Year ]90(>. 
descive to 1 a; doscly examined. 

The first proj»<»»itjoji h) the Piimc 

Minister was the '*ver\ disturbing situation that 
ill the matter uf iiidustiial goods, taw iiutetial 
ami machiner>. India is mure dependiiit u|K>n 
imjMjrts now than it was trn )cais ago", *^hl^ 
admission ha» ttcveral implh ations, the fir< lM*ing 
that out planning fur indu>tiiAl sc]f*>uffiLienry 
hus foiled. Jl K enough to mcnljon that after 
three new steel factuiies in the pul dir sectoi and 
extension of the exivting twi> fartoric^. in 19t)2 0't 
we imported Rs. 80.55 ciores woith of vUtL 
while in 1952. import <if all tnel«il-> iinduding 
steel was only Ks. -11.90 rroics. Wo should 
seriously consider if two more steel plants should 
be added, which may only reUe>c the cx^iosting 
countries of their surplus capital g4tod> proiluction. 
without reducing our ixnpoits of steel. 

Tfie second implication U that the <\ononi). 
including em|)loymenl. stands inortganr<l as ncvei 
before to other countiies f(»r raw nnteiiaU and 
components. The iMtne Mini»>lei's solutimi. that 
of increasing indigenous substitutes, ignotes Ilut 
some of the imports cannol he produt'ed in Ute 
country and the others require im|M>rt nf <*ap>tal 
goode for which we cannot find the foreign 
exchange. Another solution, increase of in3i>oil 
duties to encourage production of substiluler. will 
increase cosh of production )«cause uf tJu* cost 
aod quality uf the aubstilutes produced in 
sheltend conditions. 


Ihe sohiUon haa already been suggested by 
the World Rank, repeating a finding of Sir R. F. 
Hsrrocl, that licences for new industries be 
subtended for as long as established industries 
require the foreign exchange • vail able to maintam 
their full cajiacity. Even if this deprives govern¬ 
ment of patronage, particularly that expected from 
industries In the State and co-operative seclortr 
it will not depjUe the people of any urgenejss. 
The Fourth Plan must 1^ largely of what is fur 
the need« and vtilhin the means of the people 
themselves. 

Th'* second pro|K>-itioit laid down by the 
Prime Minister wa^i increase of exports "even 
if that iii\fiUril sonx* >aciifi<T on the part of the 
ionsumer* at bona". Even if the sacrifice of the 
present fur the futuir. ahirh hav been pressed as 
a juHtifiration fo] J’lanning. conceded, the 
i*oii^|uciHrs of «a'aji]ly on the econoni) deserve 
to f« lonsideicri. Foi instance, the export of 
suuar will lead to rationing, with Its consequences 
of Matkmaikeling and doubled or tiebled prices, 
whkb I'ommuiiicate thcmscKe^ rioi unly to generri 
inflatiiai but also to distortion in tiie pettem of 
agMculiucal production, if e\|>orl must be 
encouraged, it must be uf items like tea, jute, 
tofiSM'o. oir«. Iratber. whidi the counir) can nol 
onl) sp4ie iiul also iiHiease. The Tax credit just 
cxtciufccl will lie onK meaninpful if it encourages 
the e\puil uf such items. 

The third |>r<f]>usilion was thol the cost of 
pioilurtion wa< tending to rue in India, when It 
is /ofhng ill oihci countries. The Prime Minister 
einisigcd investigation through a sjwcial conunil* 
tee. It i^ good that tlic Prime Minister hag 
icaUre<l it. l>ecause if industrialization "w»mm 
liigb<*r price-, the ver> purpose of Planning id 
fni«iirated. Some increases, like that of fertilisers 
to three times the world level uf prices, are also 
unfair to our agriculturisU. the }HK>icst in the 
world and with the lowest pruducti%iLy. 

KiilosW, President of the FlCC. indicaled 

one reason for tlie r\^ in costs. Ihc favours tc 

factor) workers, which are carried into the prices 
particularly health insurance, Hhich has eo 
cuoraged abeenteeitm. A moie iinpoitont cau» 
is the exivsalve Jaxation. which at*>o is carriei 
into the prices, in some Instances, like lea, bem 
equal to 63 pet c^ent of the cost. 
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State eoteipruea set •taodirda not 00 I 7 of 
ioe£riency and waale but of piofiteering like tbe 
Pizi^)ri factory, ^hiOi sfUs peniciUin at more 
than douLfe ili coat. ControU alao ettabUah 
QODOpoiies in jiioductlon and dUtribulion, wbk b 
add to the prices. Whatever the cominittee may 
find, irmnediale relief on lbe»e obvious factors 
which raise coats should be taken. Ihe reliefs 
which llie Finance Minister is offering by Tax 
certificates and Tax ciedits can be a beginning for 
a new tax stiuctuie to reduce costs and increase 
•uppliea. 

The fouith proposition is in respect of 
increasing agricuUuial output by coordinated 
eifoitb of ollkidl and non-official agencies. When 
the total nmuber of holdings exceed*^ SS millions, 
the ouly pussibW agents for impiovemenl aie (be 


cukivators thanseJvei, whom other agencies can* 
not reach to any extenV. Only increase of finance 
and administratioA therefore cannot make a 
difference in the methods which have failed so 
far. 

* What is necesbdiy is an impulwe automati¬ 
cally conveyed to the whole body of agricuUuriits. 
This may be in the form of Tar ceilificates to 
those who laW productivity to fixed norms. In 
the alternative the Tax ceitificatea could be given 
to tho*e who adopt approved practices of agri¬ 
culture. If Tax ccilificalcs are good foi industry 
and export, they sliould be better for agiiculture, 
wbcie the potentials for Iriciease are greater. 
The “Indian Pioduciivily Year 1%6’’ will be 
meaningful if it includes agiicullurc, which is our 
gicatcst indusUy. 


aiRAsvi UAH wit« antitfAUioi 


Highly By VI KUg of C>|la*d. 

JTOriSH-SAMRAT FANDIT SRI RAMBSH CHANDRA BHATTACHARTA, JYQTISHARNAB. u.n. A-S. 
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Foreign Periodicals 


On U.S. Policy regarding Vietnam and 

San Domingo .. 

Once USA advocated Monroe Doctrine, 
but time and circumstances changed the 
attitude of those who happen to guide the 
policy, internal and external, of this great 
land. Whether this change and shifts have 
brought glory or not is a matter that his¬ 
tory has to decide. But, then, the people 
who compose the population, not the Red* 
Indians or the Negroes, can point out to an 
age when their ancestors fought the then 
reaction of the age with the zeal of a cru¬ 
sader and to escape the persecution found a 
new haven in the land that once belonged 
to the Red-Indians. 

Today, a section of the descendants of 
those ancestors, known to this history as 
Huguenots, with equal zeal and enthusiasm 
have been pursuing a policy that is not be* 
ing appreciated generally by those who arc 
citizens of the land in question and con¬ 
demned by the world at large. How it 
affects USA itself is surely the concern of 
its citizens: but if and when it affects the 
world, the world has a right to question 
such poUcy*-'a policy today pursued and 
executed by the ^awesome four*—LjBJ, 
McNamara, Rusk, M(*Georgc Bundy. Ihey 
may show determination, but deter¬ 
mination, however, steady, is only a factor 
in diplomacy and war. And, what happens 
next? Where these resolute gentlemen are 
taking them? are the questions that have 
been troubling the rational minda of this 
land, vis-a-vis the USA policy in relation 
to S. Vietnam and the Domiacan Republic. 

Wbat Samuel Shapiro, history teacher, 
Univetaity of Notre Dam (Sotith Bend), 


says in the 24th May issue of the Nation in 
this context should be Interesting: 

Hhtorica1l>, all the major reform move- 
menli of this century have petered out an the 
&nancUI and emotional expenaea of Hsr» : the 
New Freedom in Woilcl War I, the New Deal 
in Woild ^ar 11, ibc fair Deal in the Cold War 
and Korea. 11 nit^hance or nuKsIcuIttaon 
esuM^ the delicate Uomlnicsn Situation to blow 
up in oiu flue, ihe Wai on |>overly ma> he shelved 
fur a more martidl conflict. 

But, to whose aid USA’s 'awesome 
four’ step in? On this, the editorial of the 
same issue of the Nation, quite lucidly 
discusses the matter. 

Hie Ciux of the American inlervenlion 
if that in the guise of defence against the 
lotelilarijn l,eft il thiew American military 
l»ower on ihe of the tolaliUrian Right, 
Tliomas C. Mann, Under secretary oC Slate 
for ivononilc Affairs, exptaini that thia ia 
because Communist* are not really indigenous 
forces hut agents of a Sino-So\iet Cunspiracy. 
He leM'ala that we would gladly move against 
right-wiiig forces as well, hul such action against 
a genuine nalhe pioup would need to be 
folleilhe, and the majoiity of the American 
republics aie oppot>ed tu it. Manti actually said 
\hi'» lo Max Fiankel of The New York Times 
in a long intcuii^ whkh beats anylhing in 
Alice in Wonderland. 

It i» a »afe a.*«$umplion ihal our closest 
Latin Ameiiean «dies» will continue to be right- 
wing mililaiy junlas and that we will iccognise, 
tiaio .md flnance them in Ihe future as in the 
past. It is also safe a*>sumption that rebel 
moivm»it8 will break out against our wards. 

.By aiding the Dominican Right and 

labelling their opponents Red, we have lost t\ca 
the pretense of neutrality, much less a benevolent 
liberalism. We have made our choice—or 
rather the ’awesome foui* have made il foi us— 
and now must live with it. 

This ’choice’, - made by the President 
and his three advisers in the 'awesome 
foursome—McNamara, Rusk, McGeorge 
Bundy—, has led Samuel Shapiro to write: 
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To be^, our action flatly violate* the 
Charter of the OrgaAiaatjoii of American State*. 
Article 15 of the Chartei deniea the light of any 
ftate or group of aUtca ^ inteneoe, directly 
or indirectly, iui any rcaaoo wbatever, io the 
internal and exteniaJ affairs of any other kUte*; 
Article 17 forbid* militaty occupation *even 

temporarily.on any ground ivhatever'. 

Sending > the Marines a^ore Io protect 
American lives might he excused on humanitarian 
grounds, but our civilians have now been 
evacuated-^and the troops imsin. Illegal^ 
unilateral action dismays oui allies and costa us 
influence among the cicutralMb ; even Senator 
Ellender complained that he did 'not know how 
we shall be able to explain this action to the 
World in vien of what we are doing in South 
Vietnam'*. 

Nay, more. The same writer continues t 

A second diawbatk to the Piesidmls 
revival of gun-Loal diplomacy is the special 
resentment it arouses in Latin America. In the 
words of Mexico’s Foreign Secretary, Antwio 
Carrillo Flores, It evokes ‘painlui memory 
throughout the hemisphere. Peiu s Foreign 
Minister and Veneauelas Congress Condemned 
the landings, and Uruguay, the oldest and mo^t 
etabis democracy in l^lin Ameiica, is bnnging 
charges agsiosi us at the United Nations. 
Previous anii-U.S, resolutions at the UN 
(Guatemala, 1954, Cubs, 1960; Panama 19W) 
have been safely bottled up in the OAS, but 
it looks as though this one might break loose. 

But then, the White House and Penta«> 
gon turn CIA yuatify their actions by 
branding Juan Bosch and his supporters as 
.Communists or controlled by Communists. 
This attitude and jutification recall the 
spirit of John Foster Dulles which seems to 
dominate those who happen to guide USA. 
But, on the evidence presented so far, the 
Dominican revolution is no more Commu^ 
nist controlled than the CIO or the civil 
lights movement. Thus, James M. Good- 
•ell, of The Christian Science Monitor, 
writes in his paper: 

I Iried to locate several of those whose 
names an on the liat ii.t. CIA’s blackUst 

—M.R), 1 was not succeitful.I could 

find no evidence that they were anywhere in 

..Key Command poaidons. The top 

ifbel Co&una&d b in the hands of oon-Commaoist 


elements who fiercely proclaim their opposilloo to 
Communiam. 

Other journalists also contradict the 
official American view. The rebels, many 
of them students or profeatiooal men, in* 
sist that they are Fighting for Bosch and a 
Constitutional Government, not for either 
Castro or any other foreign power. Ameri¬ 
can journals quote them as foUows: 

Herald Tnhuru: 1 can't believe the 

Americans are on Wessin's side. We thought they 
would be for us.* 

National Observer : *We are not Comniu* 
nisU. Weasin » kilting us from hunger and 
lakiog our jobs. We can’t compramise with a 
military dictatorship.* 

Copley Hem ^rvice: ’Here in Ssnto 
Domingo there is no Communism. What we are 
trying to do is to regain oui liberty .... This 
is a movement for llte revtoration of the contti- 
lutioD ullh Juan Bosch as Piesident.’ 

Tune : ”A group of young rebels pleadingly 
told Tune’s lepresenlative, *we aie not communists. 
We are atlive anti^CommuoisU. We aie fighting 
for the constitution, for Bosch. When the consti¬ 
tution IS restored, we will keep the Communists 
out. We can handle them.” 

Despite all these, for reasons of its own, 
Washington has so far lined up with Wessin 
Y. Wessio-Junta which operates from San 
Isidro base across the Osama River from 
the Capital, but which seems to have no 
support beyond the reach of the Marine 
bayonets. 

Matters do not stop there, John Thacka- 
ray, under the title Schtsophrenia in Santo 
Domingo, writes in New Statesnan, 30th 
July, 1965: 

At the El Embajador, the scene of shooting 
in lale April, and now the headquarters for the 
Press Clops and the OAS negotiating mission, the 
Commissar’s dream becomes a controlled night¬ 
mare. Beside a cluster of large and spreadlDg 
Iranbroyan trees, now livid with Scarlet flower, 
the Embajador. a product of Comad Hilton’s poor- 
boy fantasies, rises like the superstructure of a 
liner half buried under the green grass and red 
earth. This is the emblem a^ banner of Latin 
American Chk. No Dominican hat made'to the 
classes until be has cha>dui’d by its pool¬ 
side. Near the betel there is a belicopter field 
where eome 15 machines sit with the fragile ele- 
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o! graM happen, Wilh nonoU»ioiu rega- rnarkM in WuhingtOD recently, the sotulion i» 
lirity one machine Unde and anolher ukea oH) pi»9^le only on tHe baaia of major conccMiona 
ite sound an abneive shudder and beatina of air, by all parties involved in the conflict. 


which near and far, is always present over the 
city. 

w Inside the hotel, Cls in full battledreas, 
helmeted and armed, saunter beneath the mase- 
produced chandeliers and the tattered paper palms. 
The muaak pipes out in a high, tinny treble. One 
night a grnuj) of Dominican officers arrive for 
dinner. Perhaps the much needed reform of the 
army could begin wilh a rc*tailored, functional 
reform; such <ipeTa buffe costume* are hound lu 
drive a man into justifying ct(«sses of vanity 
and barbarism, boll; of whkh arc comm<m vkes 
among them. 

On the other side of the OAS lines there is 
an altogether tUfferent dream prcvalUng—a 
youthful evlat, a boidnmiie. a sense aUm^sl of vie* 
lory. Tliere ore only 2,3CK) profesaional roUilary 
and p<»Uce among tliein, a small fsactiun of the 
inililury power niti'hine, which is some JO.IXK) 
strong. Ilic Conslitutionalbl Scdilieis seem o 
have lost the sulleiinesi of conscripts, the daih 
implacable broodiness and suspicion, one Tinds 
among the Donuniesn Soldiers around the Juntas 
headquarterb—which is a few lines on the other 
side of the OAS Uootw in the building that should 
house the country's Congress. iAe eveiyonc 
eiso in the Const!tutiunalist Zone, these soldier* 
have the soUdarlly. the sense of release, which 
could al«o Ik* called cxgUation. of men who are 
connected wilh some active principle. At it* miu* 
plest that principle is the desire for a irtuin to 
democratic government under a mcxlcbtlj lilwral 
consliluiion, a desire for some ba**ic though 
hanlly radical reforms. 

New, turning to the Vietnam question. 

The U.N. Weekly Newsletter. 16 July, 
1965, reports on Secretary^feneralb views 
on Vietnam as he expressed at a press con¬ 
ference held on 7 July in FaUis des Nations. 
Geneve: 

I think that the choice for the parties in* 
volved is no longer the choice between victory* 
and defeat. As I see the situation, total vie 
tory or total defeat is out of the ques* 
lion. To achieve peace, and to restore stability 
in the area, discussions must take place, and they 
must centre sround the question of major ron- 
cessions by both sides. As Senator Fulbright re* 

la 


But, when on his return to New York 
from Europe on 10 July, U. Thant was asked 
by the reporters if he had contacts with all 
the parties to the Vietnam crisis, he re* 
plied: ^*No 1 did not; I could not/’ 

Vietnam problem has stirred up the 
world, including the national minds of 
USA. With the escalation of the war in 
Vietmm has come escalation of the protest 
movement in the United States, with the 
nation's academic community, both stu¬ 
dents and faculty, in the vanguard. At 
first the tempest in the academic circle was 
written off as naive, unpractical idealism. 
But time and circumstances became such a 
compelling one that the State Department 
could not permit itself to ignoie such fer¬ 
ment and so the State Department has sent 
around foreign tcrvice officer^ and others 
"to keep its staff in tow ^: with the country." 

Meetings were arranged and these 
meetings frequently boiled over in heated 
exchange*: between flow and platform, re¬ 
ports Doi.ald Janson, Midwest correspon¬ 
dent of The New York Times stationed in 
Kansas City, Mo r 

Vliy do prUoncra we take confcH to in* 
fillraliuh only after a nuititU of interrogation* 
a'.ked student. 

Conlon : Have you ever had anything to do 
with ijilrrrogat ton ? 

—No. and 1 don't want to. 

—SoroeUmcb it takes a long time before a 
prisoner wanU to taU&. 

—'Torlurel* Shouted another youth. 

—Do you also charge the North Vietnamese 
Hitb torture?. Conlon asked. 

—I condemn torture whoever doesl 

-»*The Americans do not torture/ Conlon 
«aid when Ihr prolonged applause had died. 

—‘But we run the show', a student in the 
crowd shouted. 

—'We do not rua it', said the team man. 

—‘Aw C'mon', came shouts from all over the 
floor, ‘let's be honest*. 
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And» one can also quote from Law* 
rence Ferlinghetti's where if Vietnam? New 
Statesmaii, 30 July, 1966: 

'^'Meanwhile back at the Raocb ibe thea 
Pfeaideot also known a$ Colonel Corapone got 
out i blank army draft and began to fill in the 
apacea with men and Colqng) got down to the 
bottom of the order where there is a space to fill 
in to indicate just where the troops are to be 
aent and Colonel Compone got ■ faraway look in 
bts eye and reached out and started spinning a 
globe of the world that lay ready at hand to be 

spun. And just then Ladybird came 

running and Colonel Compone atepped into a 
cloakroom and whispered to her just where Is that 
there Hanoi? and she being smarter than be as is 
usually the case whispered back that this here 
Vietnam was not a place at all but a state of mind 
And Colonel Compone got that faraway look 
again and stepped back onto the front porch of 
his Ranch where they keep the rockers and he sat 
there rocking for a long time and then be aaid 
genlleroen 1 am a family man and this is for real 
and I am now ordering the complete and final 
liberation of Viet mind I mean Vietnam for ibe 
roots of the trouble are found wherever the land- 


leas and despised, the poor and oppressed stand 
before the gates of opportunity and are not allowed 
acroaa the Frraier into the Crest Sodety and so 
gentlemen here we go fasten your seatbelts we are 
powerful and free and we have a destiny and so 
gentlnneo let me point out to you all exactly 
where it is we are going on this here globe be- # 
cause even though 1 have never l^n out of the 
United States of America I know just exactly 
where we*re going on the brink of Vietmind I 
mean Vietnam and even though we don't want to 
slop the world spinning in the right direction even 
for a moment 1 want to slow it down just long 
enough for all of us to get our bearings so that 
1 may put my finger for you exactly on this here 
sore spot which is Vielmine 1 mean Vietnam And 
Colonel Com|>one put out his band to slow down 
the world just a hit but this world would not be . 
stopped this world would not slop spinning at all 
and Texas and Vietnam spun on logether faster 
and faster slipping away faster and faster under 
Colorwl Compone's hand because the surface of 
this world had suddenly beconx very slippery with 
a strange kind of red liquid that ran <m it across 
all the obscene boundaries and this world went on 
spinning faster and faster in the seme so pre¬ 
destined direction and kept on spinning and 
spinning and spinning and spinning! 
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ECONOMIC HELPLESSNESS OF INDIA 


There CAn be po joetificAtioo for the inedeejoete and mieleading eiirvey oftthe 
economic position of India ntade hy the Indian FUca) Commission. It will be 
remombered that Lord Hordingi'^ Gov eminent had pleaded for a change iu the 
indastrial policy of India In very definite terras. In a despatch addresBcd to the 
Secretary of State in 191 Ti, the Govcmracot of India said : 

''It Im bccoroing increasingly clear that a definito and sclf*coDScioui policy 
of improving the industrial capabilities of India will hav** to be pursued after 
the war unless she is to become more and more a Jumping ground for the 
manufactures of forcigu nations, who will be < ompuUng the more keenly lor 
markets, tlie more it becomes apparent that tlio political future of the larger 
nations depends on their economic frabition. India will conMtler herself entitled 
to demand the utmost help which licr Govenimeut c>in alford to enable her to take 
her place, so far a^ circulatances permit, as a manufacturing countrv/' 

The Indian Industrial Coinmiasion, who reported later after u carefully 
planned enquiry and prolonged deliberation, declared that the present i idu•trial 
position of India "baa become iu many ways dUadvaiitugeon^ tc» the interests ol 
the country ; and that ludia'n iudustrial cijiiipmcnt U impaired by dcficicm \c*> 
which affect the interests o< national safety*’, and spnkc {of the "tho giowing 
realisation of the dangers to which industrial unprepniedness exports a nation.*' 
The dUtiuguished aiitliora of the Report on ludiun C'Mia»tituti()jial Ret >im« 
thought that the adoption of a "b<dd" and "lorwaid" policy wus "urgently called 
for*' ill industrial matter^, matters "iu respect of whlcli conslderotiioi^ of military 
Hccurity, political expediency and ecouomic advantage jh* colmidcnt, ami aic in 
agreement also with the interests of the Empire as a whole.* They sounded a 
*»igriilicaDt note of warning. TbK wab not uttered a diy sooner tiuu was iiicdod. 
Ihcy said : 

"After the war the need for industrial development will be nil the greuter 
unless India is to becorae a mere dumping grouud lor the manufacture^ of for<ugu 
nations which will then be competing all the more keenly loi (he m.irkctb on 
which their political strength bO perceptibly depends. India will certainly 
coDRider herself entitled to claim ull the help that her Government can give her 
to enable her to take her place as a maunfacturing country ; and utih^ss the claim 
is admitted it will surely turn into an insistent re4jue«t for a tariff which will 
penalibe imported articles without respect of origin." 

The economic tendencies that have taken shape since the termination of the 
war fully justify the apfrehension** to which Lord Hardiiigc's Government, the 
Industrial Coiumission, ond the authors of the Montagu Chelmsford Rc^H^rt gave 
exprobsion. 

Raman an<la Chatter joe in The Modern Review 
for February—1023, Pages 2 da -0(i 
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MAHATMA GANDHI—THE EARLY PHASE. 
Vol. I : By SIjri I'ayicUI. pul)li»hfd, Febxu.iry 

])v Nj^aji>an Pub)i»liJiig f louse. Ahmedabad. 
Supei.K<))iil Bvo.. p (HS i Piue R^. 25^-, nilh 
Q Piefacr by Ravliliapati Radbakrishnan. 

SIjji Pa)ie1al. who for ihe j>arl ol lus 
life Ihcd wii)i Mahatma Gandhi atid Jor a vciy 
long pciiod woiked bis poi«oiial seficlai^, 
has already bioujtht out a biography in two 
^u]uTne» deoling i^ilh the last ]ihav of the 
Mahaijna'fr life. In tin piOHiil Mduine llic aulhoi 
brings out llif> funt our of a projrHffl wiics 
dralins vilh ihi* roiliiT pluses cd die ureal man% 
life and ailjvilies ind niveis the period from 
his (liilh unii] IBOO alir'n lire Malilnia ictuino<l 
to India for a short sshile fioin South Africa 
lu fctili Ills faniiU. Explaining ihH puculiar 
an an gen lent unrier which the aulhoi felt oblised 
to bring out the sulunic» dealing with the last 
and the nioic (Iramatu pha*^ of the life of h\% 
subject much ahead uf the pic*sent >o 1 uine. Shrj 
Payrelal. in hi^ inlroduillon lo the present 
volume. sa>a that he felt himself ^in the DD' 
enviable p<isition of a producer of a play who 
is forced by ciHumsIances to pinent the first 
act aftei his audience had seen the fifth act 
staged. 

By ordinal y sandaid^ $hri Payrelal should 
Ir regaided one of those most competent to 
pr<v*nl j precis^, objective and factual biography 
of Gandhip living as h^ did in close assoei^ion 
with the gieat man for the better part of his 
life. The Mahatmdjt\ however, has been uoe of 
the most controveisial amV not inforrquenlly. also 
one of Ihe most misunddi stood personalities of 
his times. And the most extraordinary part of 
il was that lie has often been as deeply mb* 


lit. Surat instead of oendlog them 


uodeiUuod by hu own adinlreia and camp* 
followcis js by tho»e whom, foi want of a mure 
evpri'ssive teim, one is genet ally obliged to 
regard us his advci'^arnw and detractor. Take, 
for instance, his thesis on "*non*violcncc.** 
Although the Mahatma lia^ iqicatedly iciU*idled, 
throughr»ul Jus long and exiraordiiiaty public 
raieei. that the need of **non*v]oIrmc*' was, 
with him. a basic aithfe of failh, tlicic have 
l>c<n mil a few among tluise who 'aiccptcd and 
ahideil bv hi'* leado^lnp over ahiiusi 4 whole life 
lime of pulilic jitivilies. who would as stubbornly 
biHHt ibat **nori-v)olerKe** was the enum lalion of 
a jMililical policy and a lechnicjuc of action which 
was dictated by conbidcialionb of expediency. It 
Is not easy to explain how this could happen 
except lu accept lhal Ihe MahalmajiV was such 
a complex and mulii faceted personality lhal it 
cuulcJ aliMiib within ilself conlradicluiy alliludes 
and faiths and yet mumile them into an inle* 
grated whole by the alchemy of his leader ship 
In bulb thought and action. 

To undo take the woik of compiling the 
Liogiaphy of suih a man is undoubtedly both a 
diftcult and a heroic job and the task of the 
biographer could lie made all the more difficult 
v.hcn he ha]>pened lu have been living with the 
eubjci t of his biography for the belter part of 
bis adult life, for loo close a conligDity yvith 
the subject of hix ^ud> might easily rob him of 
the peispective that a cert;un distance might have 
lent him and to that extent assisted him with a 
true o]>ieclivily of observation and selection. It 
is not incnnceivftlde that living with Gtndhiji as 
he did fc»> a very long perod, Ihe author’s ability 
for objective analysis of the subject of his study 
might euily have come under strong subjective 
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idfluencef ani co^B^odiogly blurred hw 
vision. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Pa)rela] may ]>e Mid lo 
have done fairly well with a subject the inherent 
difficulties of i»hich must have been far t<><i 
numerous and complex. One wislics. however, 
that he might more profitaUy have planno<l hU 
biography on a more narrative style than lie 
appears to have done and had altogether avoideil 
the rather tricky business of pulling his ohii 
interpretation on events on occasions as he 
appears lo have done here and there. For, it is 
not yet time for the history of Mahatma Gandhi\ 
life to be jvennrd ; we Mill ]ive ti>o near him : 
we are yet too vigorously under the influences 
of his |»ei*>onalil). It is ineviUhlc that our 
l>ersonal hjaset> and prejudices, our subjective 
leaclioiis and emotional responses would impinge, 
ill meue oi lc»>s degree. u|K>n a dispassioiutc and 
ohji'ctivr Mud) and a»»es«mchl of the subjetl. 
As one famous Biilish writer once rather rvnivally 
ofisiivril. '^giioraiur U the hrst reviuiMte of the 
historian : ignorance, which selvcl^ and omiK 
which simplihes and <]arific«» with a placid 
perfection unoltainalde by the highest ail V' If. 
then, the present volume were planneil mcn*l> a^ 
a narrative of events in live Muhalmaji* life, ft 
might have been a valuable lecorvl fur the 
reference of the future hiograj^er whuse Mudie« 
on the subjtTi would not l»e likel) lo l)c so d<*eplv 
innueiiecd b) the |iersonal relationship* that 
sufisistei] over more than a quarter eenturv 
hrtween the present autlioi ami liis wulqert of 
study and presentation. 

For one thing, llie bavkfrruund maletial 
provided in the prescntelion t(’ha]ier 11^A 
Century of Wrong), obviously with a view to 
explaining the eovi ion mental curidion« and 
inHuejicer vtiihin and amidst whiib Mohulina 
Gandhi was born and^^ew up in his earlv tliild* 
bood and youth, are full of inaccuracies, picjudice^ 
and biases. He ap|)ears lo have relied upon autho¬ 
rities in I'umpiling this jiarl of the volume under 
review.—at least so far as the) relate to I he earlv 
history of Hiitish India.^whosc unauthenticated 
teslimony, for the most part would he whollv uti- 
acceptable to a student of hlMory. To eiie on1\ 
cne small example, the author quotes extent*!velv 
from RonaldshayV Hfari of Aryovarta lo pruv? 
that by the middle of the nineteenth rentur)* a 
**period of intellectual anarchy** had set in in 
India which cried down the ancient civiliaalion 
of the country, despised ancient learning and 
Tejectad any kintl of religion as ntwom 


»U|ierslilion. ll is, however, part of recorded 
and authentic history now that in the piocess of 
reM'uing MKiety form the burdens nf sacerdoal 
aulhoiU) and su|iersitiun*ridden modes of living, 
the fiiM generation of English*edurateil Indians 
r«ii'«d u Mandaid of revolt against oil kinds of 
authoiUaiiani'^m ami. lor a lime, rejected ever)- 
thin*.; that lethal u|Kni priestl) authoiity f(»r 
MmHioii ; hut ihr> pilose pa^«e^l soon enough and 
even soim* ol the most eniincul standard Iaoictii 
of this n*vull. Mjon siiuglil und found unchoiagc 
in a S4*eial oidei and in inihiulablv ethical 
standaids whith tlie> thfin^elvc', largelv, heljicd 
to shs)ie and forge. Allhitugh lalci in miuisc of 
this piesentulion Shii Poviebil iu knowledges the 
voij trihut inn*, of Ruja lUiii MmIiuu Hds ond. sub- 

sequentiv c»f Muh.viMii. the Itiahiiin Sumaj and 
other similar cnterpM«e> ond leadejs u, ihc progress 
of the couhliv. he sm^ins to have couiplelcU over- 
lm>ki'd that In the middlr of thi* nlncleenlh 
rvnturv the stiainH ond siiei.iH«>. of the e.uh vrars 
of the new ielN*lliim had ullvadv suhddeil and 
a vigorrms pioei>«* <»{ rndnetl piogi«u* had got 
into it* MrMl<<«. ll would In* repudiating a 
hiM<»iii.il tiuth if il wcie not iO knowhilurd that 
h weie iJMinlv llie ImikI of I'nulidi educated 
Imhoiis who piovided the h .id to tin* tountn 
Olid in whhh the Riabmo Sam.ij uikIci Mahur^hl 
Ihwemlian.illi Taginc (daved no nu.m pait. If. 
inMead of reiving iqion a brvv of nondesrripl 
autlioiities. Indian ami foreign, for his guide 
for thi- part of (hr woik. unless SAn\ Pavrelal 
had eeMain perHtm.il prccldiitions and pfec<in- 
ceplions in thi« regard, he ueie tu refrr to those 
two siiitiendtMis ami comidcielv autlientieated 
woiks of hi-torv. the htv II. 1), Basu s Uise of 
7 /o' (.h/istian Pvnrr in Indio and Education 
I fidrr The En>^ fmfiu i.mifHiOW he would ht 
I .*Mlv conviiKud ilint hut f<»r tlie gifts cd English 
iduejiioii wbhli, l.ugelv. the Indians themselves 
had to wies| fimn the RiilKh against «ev*cre and 
deleinime<l op|HiMtion from the ruling commu- 
jilv. the einer&ervee of the Indian Nation as we 
nmeeive it tmlav miglit have been far longer 
vWavcil. It is (H|uallv a Iraresly of bislorjeal 
truth to cNtoll the Sepoy Muliny of 1857*f>0 as 
linlias fir>l Mruggle for freedom from British 
domination ft* ir appears lo have ronve to be 
the fashion now-a-davs among the present ruling 
crheluns of the country ; it was no more nor 
less than a revIvaliM struggle for ihc re*estahlish* 
meiit of the mideaval feudal order. 

One could pick *many similar oilier holea 
in the work tinder review*. Nevertheless cm the 
whvde, the w*ork. as already observed, is a worth* 
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hill ailsa»t a irliahle ^chronicle oi events PahUcations Division, Ministry of Information, 
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great &ubjecl. 


Karima K. Nandi 

“INTEIlVAl, DURING POLITICS'': By 
Di. Ramnionohdr l-ohiu. Published by Nava- 
hind Puka-liari. H)dciahad—India. (Price 
12 ). 

Di. R.iminonohai Luhia need> no inliodut- 
rion In lliv polUii alh ron^ ious seclion ol the pub- 
Ik ofhK<ounin. An undaunled fipjhtei for 
fimbmi. Dr. Lidiij has l»ecn airested innumei- 
uMe lime*, and ptohjhh ImUU ibe i^oibU' lecuid 
in pidilkul oiirsis. In the realm of |M$Uiral 
philf>*o[ihv and ecom^mii speculations, he ho< 
ronlrtluited manv InleieslinjZ thnnirs. 

In lii« boob enlillcd '‘Interxsl duiinjt Poll* 
iW. the aullioi hia Inuihed upon the many 
fatrts of human e\Utcnce. lM»ih nationally and 
inlernationnll), und he heic discusses a wide range 
of subject^ induddip a« he does on the one hand 
ohsUart «pc4 uKUions regaiditig Truth. Character 
huildiiis. and loncepl* of Eleauty. the Metapb^M- 
tnl impact of the cult of Ram. SKs. and Kri^na 
upon the ptadical realities of Indian life, tlic 
I.aiiuua^c pioblem in India, the Racial conflict in 
the I .S.A.. Hhili* on ihc ulbei he holds forth on 
a iiilnal appicc ialion of Delhi and on such topics 
as the uiisuildbilit) of Ciicbet as an Indian Sport, 
Bril-b jouinalism and Fair Play*. 

Wbelbei one agrees or differ* with Di. 
Lohij*s a% expressed in this book, it rannol 

l»e denied that the aulhoi has plared livfore In* 
readers mo«i inteirsling opinions on dheise prob¬ 
lems isbkli Imii idU affect mankind to-day. and 
there is furihmmor< nc\et a dull moment from the 
beginning to the end of this book. 

L. C, 

✓ 


In this colieetion the Prime Minister 
quite clearly and preeisely hU views of the Indiatf^ 
Government's policy regarding the Administrative 
Set vices, Business Ethic*. The Fourth Plan, the 
pioblem* fating the Indian Econoniv. the Food 
ptoblem. the language problem. Education and ibe 
re»ponsibililies of ludia's young cUi/en*. as well 
a* many other vital piohlems. Among his speech¬ 
es lelated to Inleroalicuul affaiis, are those ea- 
ptessing his vien* of Indbi*# relation* v«ith roan* . 
liies such a* Afghanlslhan. Cevlon. Nepal, the 
Soiiel I nion. the U.A.R.. u* well a* the Com- 
numweabb eountiies. In n1l the^ *|)eeches he 
empha*i'<* the twin piindple* of C«*e\Ulencf, 
and Non-alignnKnt. who b he feeK to hr essential 
foi furtheitng llmversal |>eaco. In the last few 
speeches he touches upi>n Pakistan's aggressive 
|H>Jie) touaids India, specullv in the KuUh area, 
and expresses (he view that if "PakUlaii ))ersists 
in talking of Mat, all that ne ran snv i» that ne 
are fully alive lo out resjiousihililies arul we shall 
fulRIl them <ome what ma>." 

Throughout the leadei is improHeil h> an 
ab*ence of platitudes and veibouty in these speech¬ 
es. which revolve clearlv round the three main as- 
piiations of Mr. Shaslri. viz. tu fight poverty and 
uneicplo) merit at home, to make national integra¬ 
tion a positive and irreversible fact, and lo huild 
up a strong nation capable of defending herself 
when neee«*ary, for accoiding to 1..al Bahadur•! 
Shaslii ‘*the tasks liefore u* (arel-^n India fiee, 
piospeiou* and slroog. and a world at peace and 
wiihout war.** 

I 

L. C. 


Editor—A snORH CtiATTEDJKR 

Priotod and Published by Kalyan Daa GupU, Prabeat Press Piirate Limited^ 
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NOTES 


Kashmir 

When India wosi partitioned in 1947 by 
the British Impcnol overlords and the 
Congress and the Muslim League provided 
the parly support for the porlilinn: the 
people ol India, who were at least 99'r 
more in number than the iwrly members ol 
the Cnngros.s and the Muslim League, were 
not ccmsullcd. Doth parties at that 

time talked about the peopleright of self 
determination but. in lact. arrogated to 
themselves the right ol sclMeteimination 
of the people of India. Their assumption 
W 08 that what the Congress and the Mu^llm 
League thought would necessarily also be 
the thought of the Indian peupk*. it did not 
occur to them at the time to consult the 
people about this partition. The Bntisli 
overlords particularly obsci^*cd a complete 
silence as to the competence of the two 
political parties to negotiate a partition of 
India at that stage. The Muslim League 
was 8 British inspired party from its very 
inception and the British put the idea of 
creating u Pakistan in the mind of such 
Muslim leaders as they could mobilise to 
put through their nefarious plans. The 
Congress failed to control the Muslim 
leaders and slowly veered round, under 
pressure of violent riots orgaaisod by the 
Muslim League, to the opinion that although 
Hindus and Muslims had lived together lor 


700 >edrs they could no longer do so if 
India became an indepc*ndcnt htato. The 
people cil India, CKCcptsng the IN who 
belonged to the Congrt^ss oi tlie Muslim 
League had no say m the matter. The 
Bnti^n just handed over power to thoae two 
numerically insignificant political parties 
after obtaimng thoir unction ler a partition 
ol India which the British wunted more 
than anybody else. iBeing expert politi¬ 
cians with an intensive as well as extensive 
knowledge of pobtical science, the British 
know what that sanction for partition was 
worth There t^hould have been a plebiscite 
in 1947 to decide whether India should bo 
divided into tw'o Slate.*?. There were only 
relatively few Muslinu> m India as a whole 
and the plebiscite would have certainly 
gone against the idea of partition. 

With partition come the question of 
fixing the accession of the Indian States to 
India or to Pakistan. In this matter t)ie 
cueslion of ihc nature of the people and 
the goographical situation of the States 
were ccinsidercd. Hyderabad, for instance, 
had a Muslim ruler but e population which 
uas almost completely Hindu. Moreo\er It 
was right inside India surrounded by Pro¬ 
vinces which were predominantly Hindu. 
The mere fact of accession could not tliere- 
fore decide to which of the two newly do- 
marcuted countries an Indian State should 
be attached. But in the typical manner of 
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Pakistan, the Hyderabad Muslima obtained when Pakistan handed over portioM ^oi 
arms from different sources and tried to Kashmir by a treaty with China to the 
take over the State by force. The Paki- Peoples’ Republic. Had there been any rea 
stanis tried the same illegal and underhand Azad-Kashmir State, Pakistan could no 
tactics ill the case oi Jammu and Kashmir have handled its territory in the manner 
too. Before the Maharaja of the Stale that she did. 

could think about the matter of accession, The ceasefire line has been used by 
there was an invasion of Kashmir by Pakistan ever since its demarcation as o line 
Pakistani soidiers dressed as Tribesmen, of defence beyond which Indians would 
These men began to pillage llie stale terri- never go; but Pakistan could indulge in 
tones m the manner of marauders. Murder, sorties over it into Kashmir whenever she 
loot, arson end carrying away women be- liked. She has done this ropoalrdly during 
came the order of the day. The Maharaja the last seventeen years and India has 
promptly called in India to save his terri- merely piotestod wiUiout succcbsfully induc- 
tory from pillage ond rapine. In the cir- ing Pakistan to change her marauding 
cumslances he did not consider it of any tactics. Pakistan during this wlude period 
use to cull in Pakistan to his succour; for has been molesting her minorities in Bast 
everyone knew Pakistan was engineering the Pakistan and steadily pushing them out into 
whole thing- Pakistan, of course, denied, West Bengal and Assam, She had also boon 
that she had anything to do with this, or organising infiltration into these areas by 
that her soldiers and arms were being used selected Muslims, some 2.1K).000 ot whom 
everywhere for this invasion of Kashmir, illegally entered Assam Pakistan also, made 
She took many months to stop telling lies claims on territories in West Bengal and 
to the world and to admit that the tribes- Assam: but never baid anything aboui 
men were by and large, Pakistani soldiers giving up any land for the millions of her 
in fancy dress. But this happened when minorities whom she forced to abandon 
she had to seek the protection of the U.N. homes and sock refuge in India. Rad l^kis- 
wilh the help of America and Britain to Ian believed in any ethical principles, 
lift the Kashmir episode out of the mire of several million acres should have been 
pure banditry to the level of a territorial handed over to India from contiguous areas 
dispute even if of a somewhat tainted origin, for the settlement of Hindus, ChriKtians, 
The question of aggression was discussed Buddhists and Animists whom Pakistan had 
ond though Pakistan was found to be the chased out of their hearths and homos, 
aggressor her supporter nations tried their The grave moral unrest that the mili- 
besl to give the fact of guilt a secondary tory dictators of Pakistan have been 
place and to make the matter of the alleged pretending to suffer from for “the poor ill 
territorial dispute more prominent. Even- treated Kashmiris’* who happened to be 
tually Pandit Jawahorlal Nehru agreed to citizens of India on the same terms of 
a ceasefire agreement pending the total equality as the other 60 mi lion muslims 
withdrawal of Pakistani troops from enjoy in India ; never allowed them to see 
Kashmir. Pakistan however merely used the the farcical side of their pretensions. In 
coasefire agreement to organise an Azad- Pakistan public opinion has been ruthlessly 
Kashmir government, which was only the suppressed by dictatorship. The tribal 
local name of Pakistan’s inilltary adminis- Pathans, the Baluchis and the people of East 
tration of the occupied portion of Kashmir. Pakistan are kept down by military force, 
This was proved beyond doubt later on But Pakistan pretends to feel very strongly 
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for a plebiscite in Kashmir. Plebiscite is on 
expression of democratic ideals and Pakistan 
has destroyed all democratic institutions in 
her own territory. Surely this is a clear case 
of the Devil quoting scriptures. And the 
reason is very clear. She wants to use 
Kashmir foi* a further expansion ol her 
dictatorship. 

Pakistan's recent treaties of amity and 
friendship with China prove that she finds 
democratic United Stales a misiit in her 
scheme of things. Indonesia is surely more 
after her heart. Pakistan’s dictators sutler 
IrfiRi a megalomania in which schemes for 
the conquest of India clearly find a pro- 
minent place. Asia could become by and 
large a Pan-lslamic hegemony in which 
Pakistan's dictatorship should provide the 
high lighK Indonesia could swallow large 
chunks of Makiyaslu and other areas inclu* 
ding the Andaman and Nicobar islands. 
China, witli Japan roniitig in later as on 
indoctrinated satellite communist stole, 
would then iorm a communist bloc, and, 
may be, she will be given Burma, 1 hailand 
and Indo-Ciiinn in exchange ol sumo niusJim 
areas in Asia which aie now under China 
nnd Russia. A grand scheme harbour(*d in 
the imnds of some voi*y common robbers 
and murderers, who have nothing great 
in their psycliological make up. Pakistan 
considers herself as the leading state in the 
muslim world. She forgets thot without 
U.S. aid she would be comparable to a ver>* 
backward state. She has instituted a tho«H 
cnatic dictatorship which by its very nature 
is neither moHorn nor progressive. In India, 
with about 70 million inusHm citizens there 
is more education, social security, industry, 
employment, general prosperity and liberty 
of thought and action. The muslims and 
the other minorities are given a fair deal 
In India. The Vice-President of India and 
a number of ministers are mi slims. There 
are muslims in high position everywhere 
in India. This proves that muslims as a 


community are better oR in India than in 
Pakistan. The dictatorship of Pakistan has 
achieved nothing so far to add to the 
glory of Islam or the greatness ui muslims. 
The imposition of a diclalorbhip upon more 
than tlQ million Muslims Is ccrUunly nothing 
to rejoice* over. And the c«.»ndilion of 
minorities in Pakistan fully proves that 
the government of that “pure and holy’* 
land is backward, primitive, barbarous, 
tyrannical and inelTicicnt. Pakistan by 
her 18 years of misoraidc misgoveriimcnt 
of a vast btKJy of p<x>r peasants has proved 
that she con only exist in the community 
of nations as o blot on the landscape*. 

The present c<mllicl further proves the 
dishonesty, vicious untroihfiilness and 
utter iroaclu-ry in ordinary behavKiur of 
the Pakistani leaders. They arc parly to 
a evasefite agreement and they have 
undertaken to slay on one side <•! « cease¬ 
fire line. But they oigoniscd a mass cross¬ 
ing of that line by Pakistanis dressed as 
Kashmiris. A n uni her of groups oi these 
freedom fighters could ikiI i'v eu speak 
Ka.sliinjrj and had no knowledge of 
Kashmir. Pakistan persislentiy denied her 
complicity in tlie socalled lising of these 
freedom fighters. It was .soon pioved that 
the Pcikistan army was lighting I lie security 
forces of India. They were dishonestly using 
the weapons given to them by the U.S.A. 
which they anderltxik not to use against 
India. And, very funnily the freedom 
lighters of Kashmir were using these arms 
too. They first told lies and when the lies 
could not be maintained they tried to 
brazen it out by admitting their use ol 
forbidden arms with bold and stupid 
<i»;aortions of iheit rcqht to do so! Then 
when our security forces pressed them 
hack beyond the ceasefire line and liquidat¬ 
ed large groups of them they suddenly 
altacked Chnmh pear Jammu which was 
no where on the cease fire lino. It was a 
cleQr attack across our International 
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boundary. Then India opened several 


fronts against them all along that inter¬ 
national boundary line to force them to 
deploy their armour over a wide front. 
Then started a storm of accusations: India 
has violated this, India has violated that 
and India has violated all moral principles 
relating to peace and war as well as broken 
all international laws. And this comes 
from a state which cannot distinguish law¬ 
ful negotiations from banditry 1 Having 
violated nil laws of civilised existence and 
conduct during a period of over se>*entecn 
years, Pakistan is now getting what she 
hud been asking fur. But her Hood gates of 
falsehood are still disgorging lies and 
calumny in tumultuous waves. 

IT. Thant came and left without 
achieving success. India agreed to stop 
fighting unconditionally but Pakistan 
refused. She wanted total withdrawal of 
all troops of both sides from Kashmir and 
a plebiscite within three months. Indio 
naturally declined to agree to this. For she 
rightly thought, who was Pakistan to 
dictate terms when she was the aggressor 
and has been so for more than seventeen 
years. Pakislon believes in brute force, 5<i 
id force decide the right or wrong of the 
case. 

Pakistan’s collusion with China is 
quite clear in all these fresh ads of vioU- 
tion of ceasefire agreement, infiltration by 
trained and well armed soldiers in plain 
clothes or fancy uniforms, spreading 
falsehood in every conceivable manner and 
so forth. China, Pakistan and Indonesia 
are now the world’s worst political organi¬ 
sations. All arc dictatorial, exploitative 
and none gives any cognisance to moral, 
just or agreed principles. What is not at 
all understood is the part played by the 
U.S.A. in support of Pakistan. The U.S.A. 
is now the hub of world democracies. How 
can one reconcile this with the quiet 


acceptance by the U.S,A. of Pakistan's 
open misuse of U.S,A.’s military aid. ? 

Cluna 

Illicit oggression, if allowed to mas¬ 
querade as straight forward fight lor pos¬ 
session of territory for which one can prove 
a lawfully tenable right of ownership will 
always inflate the criminal greed of the 
aggressor and lead to fiiithcr acts of 
tiTritorial banditry. Chinas aggression of 
Tibetan territory was based on an utterly 
defunct imperialistic ovcrlordship on which 
no modern State could base Jts claims of 
ownership of the territory of another nation. 
i|^lrlhe^ China had been able to exercise 
this right of nverlordship only on rare 
occasions during recent centunc.*;. During 
one thousand ycais or mort' and even 
during periods of Chinc.se imperialistic 
‘*glory” Tibet had never been anything 
other than a separate national entity with 
an exclusive national ternfory, character, 
culture, language and social system. When, 
therefore Communist China was permitted 
by the nations of the world to annex Tibet 
as an integral pait t»f China, they connived 
at an act of aggres&um ot the wotbl possible 
typo. A great nation with a long history 
was just liquidated by a vast unprincipled 
military organisation which was like those 
invading hordes of the middle ages, which 
took the world os their natural prey and 
believed invasion and plunder of other 
nations as a perfectly normal expression 
of a law of nature which permitted the 
strong to eat up the weak. China swallowed 
up Tibet, chased out the Dalai Lama, 
abolished Tibetan laws, customs, rights 
and institutions and replaced those by what 
she thought were Communistic substitutes. 
The World said nothing, and China conti¬ 
nued to expand in territory, power, and ill 
mannered arrogance. All nations thought 
it right to placate this 650 million strong 
super-marauder and the United Nations 
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calmly ignored all appeals from Tibetans 
when the Chinese occupied their homeland 
and destroyed their independence with a 
ruthless disregard for all considerations of 
justice and human rights. A short resume 
of Tibet’s history will clearly show that the 
Chinese have no right to occupy Tibet or 
to call it a part of China. 

Tibet was a strong poKtical body in 
7th-Hlfi centuries end her armies often 
defeated neighbouring kingdoms and exact¬ 
ed tribute from them. China paid tribute 
to Tibet in the 8th century. The Tibetan 
ruler Song-tsen Oam-po accepted buddhism 
as the State rriigion and had the Buddhist 
scriptures translated into Tibetan written 
in a script similar to the Brahnu script of 
India. Mahuyana culture prevailed in 
Tibet and she rcmaincnl fully in(lcp('nd(*nl 
m<»rc than one thousand yvory During the 
Maiichu period in the IHth century the 
Tibetans had intcniai dissensicms and a 
Mfinchu expedition .••uccirded in oslablish- 
ing Chinese ttvorlordship ai Lhasa. This 
bocaino a mere technical suzcrriiit) very 
50(m and the Chinese only mmnlainod an 
office at Lhasa which exercised no autho¬ 
rity. About ihi^ time the Dniish fried to 
come to definite terms about \arious 
mailers with the Tibetans but did not 
achieve much in the beginning. The 
Chine.se mode certain agreements which 
wore not honoured by the Tibetans. The 
Younghusband expedition of 1904 captured 
Lhasa, but the British came ownv niter 
effecting a kind of convention wlufh they 
themselves did not trouble to enforce. The 
Manchus thought they could control the 
dofeaUd Tibetans and began to be over¬ 
lords again on paper but no de facto autho¬ 
rity could be excercised by China. In 19Hi 
the Tilx'tons evicted all Chinese from 
Lhasa and the British also -epudiated all 
claims of the Chinese over Tibet. In 1914 
there was n convention at Simla in which 
the Chinese tonk part In a loose fashion. 
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They did not ratify the terms and the 
British accepted the unilateral Tibetan 
lalification as politically binding and suffi¬ 
cient. The Chinese tried aggressive action 
against Tibetans in 1918 but were unsuccess¬ 
ful and humiliated again. The Kuominteng 
maintained a government representative at 
Lhasa from 1934 t<» 1949. This official had 
In leave Lhasa m 1949 at the request of the 
Tibetan Government. Witli the formation of 
the Peoples* Republic oi China, the Chinese 
became progressively stronger and incrcas- 
Vi} pressure on Tibet. The first invasion 
by Peoples Republic of Tibetan territory 
occurred in 1959. In 1951. by o Sino-Tibetan 
agreement foreign afTairs and Jcf<*nce of 
Tibet were placed under the Chinese 
who established a military hcad-quortors in 
Tibet in 1952. The Cbinehc, however, 
followed a treacherous policy <»f slowly 
working their way into every branch of 
TibetV Government and to progressively 
usurp all power until they fully dominated 
the life of the i^eople of Tibet. The Tibe¬ 
tans naturally resentod this and things 
beg«n If) boil over. In 1959 the Tibetans 
made an unsuccessful ol tempt at overthrow¬ 
ing the Chinese and the Dalai Lama escap¬ 
ed to India. 

One can st*e from the above that the 
Chinese claims to rule Tibet as an integral 
fiarl of China an' based on certain imperia¬ 
listic ventures of the Maiichus of the 18th- 
19th centuries. With very rare periods of 
exception China never actually controlled 
the Tibetan Government at any time before 
the nineteen fifties. So that China's right 
to call Tibet a part of China is based on 
conquest only of a recent date. Tibet 
never was a part of China and if China 
ever “‘ruled” Tibet for short periods; those 
wore imperialistic gestures only If free¬ 
dom and liberty •were fully I'c-established 
on earth at any time, Tibet could never 
be a part of China. The Peoples* Republic 
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of China protends to be o liberator of all 
ensdlaved peoples of the Earth. So far, she 
has not liberated any such member of the 
human race. The only fight that the 
Chinese have openly engaged in has been 
one of rnslaveminit of a race which had 
never been ruled by China before nor 
could be called a Chinese race or sub^racc 
in any accepted sense of raciality. If the 
Chinese* action was an attempt a1 realising 
more completely the imperial ambitions of 
the decadent Manchus, that could hordly 
be called liberation of the people of TibeC 
Aflor the occupation of Tibet by force, the 
Chinese had bt'on reducing that country to 
a state of total vassalage to the Chinese. 
Tibet and the Tibetans must become 
Chinese in every way is the idea which is 
being r nth less Jy t olio wed. The world just 
sits and watches without saying a word 
against this blatant and brutal doatiuction 
ol an ancient and colour) u1 civilii^dtion. 
The Chinese conque.st of Tibet cun only bo 
compared to the conquest of the Incas of 
America by the Europeans. The methods 
adopted by the Chinese to serve ideological 
cant lu the Tibetans with inhuman ferocity 
is comparable to the acts ol the Inquisition. 
Fanatics have always proved themselves 
to be in lh<' wrong in all cases where the 
familicism transgressed the eternal moral 
laws of Humanity. The Chinese have not 
only transgressed all clhic^al principles 
accepted by the peoples of Iho world; btit 
have also viol a led their own undertakings 
and solemn agreeinenls. In short, the 
Chinese are behaving like a |) 0 wcr*cra/y 
horde advancing under the dehumanizing 
urge of 0 blood lust upon all who do not 
agree to surrender to their will. Apart 
from this fanatical urge for converting all 
“unbelievers” the cold blooded desire to 
possess advantageous territorial areas also 
induces Chinese leaders to >dolalc the rules 
of international decency and their own 
admitted undertakings. 


After occupying Tibet by force the 
Chisfese began to assess the vulnerability, 
communications and other qualities of the 
country from the angle of its integration 
with China. Their attempts at pushing 
forward the frontiers of Tibet along the 
Himalayas and in the extreme north>West 
were guided by considerations of defence, 
communications with Sinkiang and iurthcr 
plans of conquest. The Chinese, with 
characteristic unscrupulousncss and disrc* 
gord for lacLs, cJaimed various areas and 
occupied the same as the soundest argument 
in favour of these claims. India at that 
time was suffering from an overdose of 
didacticism of a pacJlist brew and the 
Cnngres.s leaders weic tunning the Govern* 
ment of India on the basis ot tbciv iaith in 
their prophctship and the worlds impend¬ 
ing conversion to their \ jcws. As a result 
o| this utter detachment fioni roalitjes, the 
Congress Government of India gave a 
miserable account of their ability to arrange 
for the drlonci' of India. The Chinese 
overrun the NEKA and later on went away 
alUr jnj)Kising some hnniiliating terms and 
conditions rckiting to inanagomcnl ut Indian 
territory upon the Indian (lovernment. 
After this Congress recovered their senses 
partially, dismissed llicir Delcncc Minister 
and looked around for better defences for 
the countjy. The death of Pandit Nehru 
brought about changes in leadership which 
were favourable for the recognition ol reali- 
lics in nur inleniaUonal relations. Changed 
conditions improved India's military poten¬ 
tial to a considerable extent and when 
Pakistan attacked Kashmir recently the 
Indian army and air force made miUtery 
history by smashing up Pakistan's superior 
armour by their greater mobility, fighting 
skill, valour, ingenuity, better strategy- 
tactics and general ability. In a matter of 
days the Indian army and air force snatch¬ 
ed the initiative from the Pakistan forces. 

The latter had started a surprise attack but 
% 







were beaten back all along the line. They 
then crossed the international bounding and 
attacked India below the ccasc fire line in 
order to cut India's supply lines. They 
also started bombing Indian cities far away 
from the ccase-hrc line or even Kashmir. 
India was therefore forced to attack 
Pakistan in olhc places and thus carried the 
war into Pakistan. Having lost in their 
military odventure Pakistan approached 
China for support. The whole world had 
realised that Pakistan was an aggressor 
nation and that she had no territorial 
claims on Kashmir just because there were 
four milium Muslims there. Indki had 
another sixty five million Muslims in other 
parts of India who enjoyed more freedom 
and equality than the 80 million Muslims 
of Pakistan. China too has a large Muslim 
population, but she is not arranging to hand 
over Sinkiang to Pakistan. Ciunu‘s love of 
Pakistan is based on Pakistan’s enmity 
towards hidia. And in the Iio{M. that 
Chino would gain tcrrilorjnlly by siding 
with Pakistan, the Chinese have l»cen 
carrying on })ro*P*nkist%'in propaganda e\’cr 
since Pakistan started her war against 
Indio. But $\\c has new rent a virtual 
ultimatum to India. The chances that 
China will to‘ to divert India’s nnlitary 
resources to the frontiers of Tibet in order 
to relieve pressure on the Pakistan frontier 
arc fairly sure. Whether the Chinese will 
engage in open war and thus bring other 
nations into the picture, is not so ctTtuin. 

Cease Fire Again 

This undeclared war began witii 
Pakistan's violation of the existing cease 
fire line in Kashmir. Pakistan being a 
^^holy land” has no sense of right or wrong ; 
rather has a way of always choosing the 
wrong in preference to the right. The 
existing cease 6re line therefore had no 
sanctity for Pakistan and it was viohtcU 


with impunity by the Pakistan army in 
fanc>’ dress. The leaders of Pakistan added 
to their hoiyness by insisting ou this crude 
violatjon of a solemnly agreed upon truce 
being a ‘•revolution'' brought about by the 
Kashmiris. In any ease, all who hke to call a 
spade a s|mdr* will call this act of aggression 
a violation ul the truce made by Pakistan 
after she had lailiHl m her 1947 aggression 
in Kashmir. Pakistjn therefore has been 
guilty of aggrev^mii'. and violations in the 
normal cour.si' of hei ordinary conduct of 
international rc lata HU'S. One may add to 
her ads against India. Jior luisusu ot U.S. 
weapons, her bread i of Jullh with I lie anti¬ 
communist bloc by making a treaty with 
Chino. In short theie is nothing in Paki¬ 
stan’s origin, nature and evolution to re- 
comnicnci her os a I rust worthy party to 
any lrc*aly, truce or undertaking of any 
Mind whalsiM'vtr. In the < jrtunijtoncea 
the Cease Fire that has been forced upon 
India by the US-Britain dominaUnl U.N.O. 
can not be accoplcU as unything that will 
be hemlicjal to India, it unJ% u lull in 
this war which will he broken any moment 
by Pakistan's iu*M act ol treachery. 

The British and the U.S.A. 

We have ollen been called ^nnclimonious 
for our faith in universal peace, vegetarian¬ 
ism, prohibition and misuse of the word 
tsocialism. Bui our sanctimoniousness has 
doni’ no harm to anyone. It has on the 
other hand, done q bt of good to Pakistan, 
Cluna and tlie makers of illicit profit. The 
British and the U.S.A. have broken all 
records in sanctimoniousness oi a kind which 
nearly destroyed a nation of 450 million 
people. Their quiet connivance at Pakistan’s 
acts of treachery and misuse of weapons 
received in trust added to their previous 
acceptance of Chjna's rape of Tibet put 
them right on the highest peak of sancti¬ 
moniousness of a particularly lethal variety, 
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Ail who accept their tempting little offers 
ot this aid or that are slowly moving nearer 
the brink. We have to watch our step too 
in our dealings with the U.S.A.«U.K.- 
U.N.O. group oi benefactors of humanity. 
Liberators and Benefactors are the two 
actively aggressive groups. The Third 
group is formed by the Victims, who slowly 
get entangled into the webs of liberation 
and prosperity. There should be a fourth 
group of self reliant and independent 
nations which will not ask for or accept any 
boons or gifts. 

PnHPakNiaii Nations 

Thcic aic DO reasons why any nation 
should feel a bond <»f fellowship with 
Pakistan. The fact that Pakistan was 
aynthctically manutactured with tlie assist* 
ance of muslan agents-provocatcurs ot* 
ganised by British imperialists, would 
perhaps alUacl some Britishers to the side ul 
Pakistan ; but other nations have no histo¬ 
rical or economic bonds with that back¬ 
wash of British imperialism. But we find 
many large and small nations capering 
around this unruly nation oC^'Ladke Lenges'* 
C^Wc shall lake by force"). That has been 
their war cry in 104M7 and they hove 
never deviated from their ungodly path of 


loot and pillage. Pakistan can not even 
understand the ordinary rules of morality. 
They believe in Islam (let us accept that 
without questioning). So that whosoever 
believes in Islam must become a Pakistani. 
Strange logic; but it appears the British and 
the Americans believe in that logic too. These 
latter ''high level" nations of course believe 
in any logic of any kind if it suits their 
low level plans. For we have seen how the 
British are hand-ln-glove with Pakistan as 
well as with the Chinese Communists. We 
hove also seen how the Americans can 
engage in war anywhere they like without 
attracting the attention of the U.N.O. The 
British also can fight a war against foreign 
Invaders in Malay. But India cannot defend 
her territory against Pakistanis, or even 
against ^Kjwulis*’ or ''Azad Kashmiris" 
(certified as to their identity by Pakistani 
without getting the entire U.N.O. upon h<'v 
as peace makers. One may ask why this 
game of Peace Making cannot be played in 
Vietnam; but such questions will bo 
answered with "no comments". The British 
Commonwealth u( nations is also another 
U.N.O.-likt* organisation. In this set up 
one has to be particularly careful of the 
feeling of the parent nation, the British. 
Their feelmgs, like all feelings, are not 
thoughts and as such cannot be gauged nor 
assessed in precise terms. 


DURGA PUJA HOLIDAY 

The office of The Modern Review shall 
remain closed on account of Durga Puja 
Holidays fnim the lat to the 14th October, 
1965, both days inclusive. The office will 
reopen on the 15th October 1965. 



THE ‘DKV ELOPM ENT nWADE' AND INI EOKATION OF THE 

VIORLD I'AONOMY 

S VENU 


Iht aim ol thib ailJcW is to pmpouu 
the inajoi titnds in inUi national tiaOc 
botwun iho cIl\ doped and undcidcvoloptd 

cmnt.Ks ON.r ihe post .-u- It "<■ 
iNJLLcralion U. »JV ih-t lh< mam pioblim- 
ot Imant.na jn tht lowintom. tounliu' 
ansu Jiom Ihi Wiluu' ol then cmk.Hn »» 
lcc<p I>jce with wotld Uadi oi vtoduiUon 
E\iioi1b not an ingint ol Riovilh' and 
this papci -i-l'’ t" tat*-'''* 

lemodics 

At lh» UN liadc and Uivtlopmtiit 
Conl-rinit Lonvtncd m Maith-Juni. 1%4. 
tht dcMlopiiiB loun'ucs UJ by Ui Kaoul 
Pubisth ol \r«en<imi «i\.i ‘Jornti Ihi. utiUtv 
ot lh« (lA IT on Ihi ^lound Uvi Ihis Uttiv 
approach to the pjoUlints ol inUrnanuid 
trade wab wioi-hUd KaMly m livou. ol 
the Hoses, .c, th, diseU'lKd 

lounliicb as a«;ainbt thi Have nots n Hh 
d.Ml.pmt Ol poor nations Al this ion 

Itrinii It was . 1 , 41 *'-^ W ■* 

Dcielnpmtnl ConimilUi of 75 mimbii 
nation* with n number ol subsidiary organs 
The Conf.renci as an oigai. ol thi UN 
Geneial Abstmbly. will ha\e to bi iccon 
vened cveiy three yeaR> Th*'’ P-fUally 
vindicates Ihi sUnd ol unil«rdivi!op.d 
counln.s and inditol.s an ipoih-tnaV-m. 
change in ihe pattern ol intciiialnmal cio 
nomic policy 

The UN Committee iri Experts postii 
tated a steady 5'- annual giowlh ui lh< 
income o£ underdeveloped tounliics bv 
1970 and referred to the 60's v> tht 
lopment Decade’ In actual latl th 
growth rate from IWO to date has b.cn in 
the region of 26'. to 4 5'? only Thi 

2 


share ol non jndu>tnjl lountiiCN jh lotul 
Woild 'll ode ha iKcUmd and leims of 
trade have alv) niovcl < unsi them as will 
bo evident tiom Ih* Udioviin. labJis 


(j) Pcfccntagi* Share in World Trad^— 

Yearv 1957 1960 

Industn il 

CnmtiHSh bJ 5 b1 U ba UO 70 00 

Non Induslrial 

Counties 17 5 aSO ^1 lO 00 

Snuuts Inleiiiitional Tiadc GATT 1909 
and J9b0 

Note Conliaii> plannrd KonuniKb lu 
excluded 

(II) Median \alue ol Icnns ol Trade'— 
19Cy m 

10r>4 H5& 195h 1960 

indiislrial De \ (lo|)f d 

cunlius 100 09 'hi 101 

Undeideve lojHil A”ii 

cultiird u>unlMcs 108 106 110 89 

(Note Ihe simphsl teims oj ludi eim« 

cepi have been used—the tatio 
prices of commodiUeN called the 
commodity terms of trade’ or ‘net 

bartM t< rm *S lisjdf Another 
eoncept usable in our anaKsis 

would be that >1 the income terms 
of tiadc ^-Ihc index of th» \alu‘ 
ot esporU divided by the index of 
import prices so as to show the 
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imports obtsioablc for exports sent 
out—the commodity terns of trade 
arc weighted in proportion to the 
other**. (Wicksell Lectures). 

The U.N. study referred to ear her 
calculates that for ibc poor countries as a 
whole there would be a ^hypothetical gap' 
of 5 II billion dollars tn their current and 
capital accounts by 1970 since export earn¬ 
ings will lag far behind import bills. This 
takes into account prospective capital 
flows, all forms of aid and the envisaged 
burden of debt servicing. Hence Gunnar 
Myndal holds that *Urade operates (as a 
rule) with a fundamcnUil bias In favour of 
the richer and progressive regions (and 
countries) and in disfavour of the less 
developed countries’*. (Challenge to Afflu¬ 
ence—Gollancr 1963). 

What arc the main factors behind the 
gloomy story of tht ‘Gap* ? 

(i) The root of the trouble is, of 
course, the vicious circle of 
poverty that causes a lopsided 
production structure, a limited 
range of traditional primary ex* 
ports and the lack of capital and 
skill that makes the traditional 
export sector thu main arbiter of 
opportunities. Poverty causes 
dependence on cxU'mal markets 
and vulnerability to market 
trends. Reserves to cushion 
shocks are low and technological 
advance may merely lead to 
over-product ion. 

(ii) Primary products have longer 
gestation periods and life cycles. 
Hence, on the side of entry one 
gels successive waves of excess 
capacity from previous boom 
}>criods. Exit is slower and more 
ext>cnsi\'e than entry in the 
absence of aUemative investment 


opportimitlrs and the same argu¬ 
ments are applicable to extrac¬ 
tive industries. 

It has been argued that one 
of th<* reasons for the lower rate 
of growth of trade of the less 
developed countries is that they 
all pursue highly protectionist 
policies on either infant-industry 
or terms of trade grounds. This 
reduces the volume of trade but 
increases the marginal benefit 
from trade. 

(iii) The very process of economic 
develop ment implies an ever- 
increasing volume, both absolute 
and relative of capital imports. 
The ratio of capital goods' price 
increases (imports) has been 
greater than the rise in unit 
values of traditional exports since 
the consumption propensities of 
the latter in the high income 
countrief; are static, with demand 
being income and price inelastic. 

On the demand side, market trunds in 
the developed countries have been working 
against expansion of exports from the 
poor nations: 

(a) The intra-trade* volume among 
industrial countries rose by 90V< 
as compared with a 50'^ rise in 
volume in other sectors of inter¬ 
nal ional trade, the increase in 
manufactures being greater than 
that of primary products. Pre- 
.senting a ^Tableau Economique', 
Ragnar Nurkse painted the posi¬ 
tion in 1957 as '*the picture is one 
that mirrors on the world eco¬ 
nomy. The twenty countries in 
Group A (High income) are each 
other’s best customer. 

More than a hundred countries in 
Group B (Low income).have 
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very little trede with each 
others'*. (Wicksell lectures). 

(b) A saturated market lor tropical 
foods and products (sugar and 
tobacco etc.), demand response 
being A^gligible to changes in 
income and retail prices. A large 
proportion of retail costs is 
accounted for by distribution 
and trade mark-ups as also pro¬ 
cessing changes. Empirical studies 
of food, tobacco <dnd beverage 
imports reveal that n«t imports 
rose proportionately less than 
consumption but with a greater 
tall in import-unit values, the 
aggregate rise in values of these 
imports was marginal. Demanu 
shitted from beverages and oils 
with a high import content to 
meet with a low import content 

(c) Tc'Chnological odvanccs have h*d 
to a number'd changes. The re¬ 
quirements ol imported raw 
mali'Tials per unit of output has 
declined, i.e., a more economical 
inpul-oulpul ratio exists. Syn- 
theUcs have replaced natural 
raw materials particularly so 
when prices of the latter show 
a considerable riso^ rubber, sugar 
and fibres are noteworthy exam¬ 
ples. Excluding petroleum, <»vcr 
40‘,r of exports now come to with 


However, this process does not 
work proportionately in a down¬ 
ward direction. Substitution, once 
in full swing, is more often than 
not, irreversible. 

A common grievance of the 
underdeveloped countries is that 
their export proceeds arc un¬ 
stable because of sharp cyclical 
fluctuations in the prices ol their 
exports as well as a long-run 
secular decline. Such fluctua¬ 
tions <'xert strains on the balance 
of peymenfs resulting alterna¬ 
tively m infialionary and defla¬ 
tionary pressures on the economy. 

Summorising these develop¬ 
ments, Singer remarks that '‘the 
rich countries have had the best 
of both worlds both as exporters 
uf manufactures and as importers 
of primary products**. 

(iii) Outlook for the Future and Methods 
of closing (he Gap^ 

The developing countries are interested 
in enhancing the aggregate value' and not 
the m*Tc volume of their exports. Average 
lung-period earnings are of greater import¬ 
ance than short-term repercussions, i.e., 
earnings to reflect the import purchosing 
power or the '^importing puw(T of exports’* 
also termed as the ' capacity to import”— 
Ihe terms of trade multiplied by the volume 
of exports. Trade is preferable to aid and 
stability to uncertainty. 


synthetics. 

(d) Improved technology has al«> 
led to greater ‘interchangeability 
of materials strengthening the Xhe Development Insurance Fund- 

bargaining position of buyers 

vis-a-vis sellers. There is a A 1961 U2i. Report proposes a Develop- 
grealer substitution elasticity ol ment Insurance Fund (DIF) which is an 

materials at the manufacturing extended version of domestic social insu- 

level than at the retail stage in ranee applied to the field ol international 

regard to upward price of tradi- trade. The DIF would be an international 

tional imports—a rise in price body with resources in dollars and other 
acU as a spur to new techniqui-s, currencies of the high-income countries. 
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Funds would, imlially, be obtained by sub¬ 
scriptions and an annual ^'insurance 
premium''. The GNP of a country would 
constitute the base for ^ubscripUoiis and 
exports for premiums. Member countric» 
would withdraw currtmcics aulomutically 
as compensation for the full shorfall in 
export carnini^s compared with the average 
of the preceding three yrars. To prevent 
abuses, however, it would bt* preferable to 
have a sealed degree of compensation so as 
to forstall a JOO per cent recoupment. Other¬ 
wise, a write-off could be enhanciil by 
carrying over exports from the third to the 
fourth year after a larg<' deficit gap. Repay¬ 
ment is obligatory where exports revive 
speedily and to a substantial degree. Net 
compensation accrues to a member only 
where recowry is so late that gains cannot 
balance withdrawals in the throe year span. 

This proposal is similar to that of the 
Export Ri.sk SlablUsution Fund recently 
propounded. The DIF will enable the poor 
countries to buy more during periods of 
heavy withdrawals and avoid a drastic cut 
in cssenlial purchases. As compared with 
the establishment of a commodity-reserve 
currency, the DIF cushions the effect ol 
price declines on monoculture economics. 
The type of financing offered is independent 
of any output restrictions. But the DIF 
does not tackle the problem of shifting 
redundant resources from declining export 
work to productive spheres. The DIF is 
essentlolly defensive and may protect in¬ 
efficient producers. Also, in the absence of 
any scheme for project evaluation, funds 
can be diverted by recipient nations to un¬ 
productive uses. DIF drawings are a more 
effective' buffer against short-run fluctua¬ 
tions and not so against long-run cycles 
where considcr.ntions of functional ftnance 
would prevail in budgetary' operations. 
Hcncc, this is only a par^iol rrmedy and not 
A complete solution. 


(B) Commodity-retterve Currencies and 
Price-Support Schemes 

It has been suggested that the main 
primary commodities entering into inter¬ 
national tiade should be taken as a collec¬ 
tive whole, their prices stabilised in terms 
of gold and the value used as an inter¬ 
national currency reserve in lieu ol gold. 
The rich countries should devalue their 
currencies in terms of this new international 
reserve as a counter to the pressure of 
rising money wages and cost-push inhatloii. 
The Inlcrnatioiial Sugar and Coffee Agree¬ 
ments arc cited as notable examples of the 
successful working of flexible quotas. 

However, the 'Kennedy round’ of 
terifl negotiations with the ECM has aptly 
emphasised the greater precticability of the 
CO m mod i ly-by-commodi ly approac h. 

The rich countries may impose an 
import duty on incoming primary produce 
and remit the proceeds to exporters of the 
*Havc-nots*. If world prices rose, thr latter 
would bi'ncht and there would be a 
redistribution of income between the pro¬ 
ducer and the State in the underdeveloped 
country (by th^ quantum ui the lax). 
Whilst this is a workable proposition if 
consumer countries' co-operation is scured, 
the method has been rejected that it would 
lead to a greater substitution of synthetics 
for natural materials. 

Note.(This follows J. B, Hicks' argument 
tbot the dollar shortage was a 
result of the import-biased charac¬ 
ter of Americas technical progress. 
While export-biased productivity 
change must *a fortiori* turn the 
terms of trade in favour of the 
test of thr world, ‘per contra’ 
import-biased productivity changes 
turn them against the rest of 
the world and reduce the over¬ 
all gains from international trade). 
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(C) PAttems of iDdusIrUlisation in tbr exports and oapiUl—intensive heavy 

Developing Economie^^ capital goods, will continue to be imported. 


In thu long-run, diversification ol the 
products exiHjried by the poor countries 
will be the effective resort. What should 
be the pattern of growth? 

Import substitution is logical and laud¬ 
able as an objective. However, if the 
‘infant industry* argument is blindly 
applied, we might be subsidising inefilcient 
industries and make for unnc'^essarily high 
prollt margins in sheltered markets. 

Ragnar Nurkse and Arthur Lewis have 
propounded the ^balanced growth' hypo- 
th(*8is to increase purchasing power and 
general demand through diversified growth. 
Agriculture, the export sector and the 
domestic manufacturing secloi* are to bo 
expanded in balanced proportions accord¬ 
ing to the relative demand in each sector 
The taking over of ready-made markets 
for imports by domestic import-substitutes 
will help Q balanced growth programme 
*‘In this way^*, said Nurkse, ‘‘a pattern of 
mutually supporting investments in dilfc- 
Teni lines of production can enlarge the 
size of the market and help fill the vacuum 
in the economy”. Development should lx* 
horizontal-biased in favour of light con¬ 
sumer goods since these industries easily 
create a market for each others' products 
and lighten the burden of development. 
They can serve as the basis of future 


Marcus Klenung and Hirschman have 
refuted this thesis on the ground that 
luctor supplies arc inelasiic and that 
economic growth is continuously alternating 
between cycles of autonomous and induced 
investment. There will have to bi' periodi¬ 
cal excess demand and excess capacity and 
substantial economies will bo obtained by 
vertical linkages of industries at different 
stages of production each ol which is the 
othi'rs' supplier or cuslomtT. The domes- 
tic value added by consumer economies 
would also be better off if thc'y bought and 
sold goods at market pricers. Tenders should 
be accepted on a comp'titive has is and 
they would thus realise the economics of 
scale and division of labour. 

Constructive measures will belie 
gloomy prognosis. For example, the radi¬ 
cal reduction in ocran transportation costs 
has reduci^ the incidence of falling terms 
of trade on the poor countries. Inter¬ 
nationalism is not charity or idealism, but 
ail expression of explicit needs. To esta¬ 
blish an integrated world economy one 
requires a sentiment of international 
community. The world has shrunk in 
distances but must expand in its cohesive- 
niis. Ideas and actuality, fact and fiction 
Trust be reconciled and the word ‘we* 
should predominate all discussions. 



Current 

KARUNA 

Defence Bios Of The Fourth Plan 

« 

At llie la^l mrelinp; the NatUmel Develop* 
mrni Cuuiiiil hrli) in New Delhi it W8*» ri^lly 
dreidinl that the t'Durlh Han ^ould have ao 
appropriale defeme orient at ton within tht* over*all 
franie-woiL of iho Han now finally fixed at a 
griMv outlay of R^. 21.500 crorea at lOOS-Ofi 
prirc*^. The Prime MinKter, who pi elided, 
pleadoil, l)aloie« for au nidin^ the hiFthent 
priority tn a>:n< ultural pHMluction at Iea**( duiing 
the firM year of the new Plan even at the 
he undei lined, nf lemjiorarily haltinit ihc ovei- 
all ]U4ipie^«. of the Plan foi Uie time heing. 
At th<* same lime lie plea Jed lor the uinoel 
economy in rkjK’ndituie. moximuni mobilicalion 
of leMtuuoH lluou^h taxation and especial atten* 
linn to thn iTnplcnirntatioii atpetU of the Plan. 
Auorcling lc> bhii AfrhoL Mehta who bought to 
undviline the imporlame of etonomy of (ioveio- 
ment e\|)enditure. hy the Ontre and the States put 
lugelhoi even a two jwr lenl etonomy in thiH 
behalf should ndeasc additional resource*, 
of the Older of approximateiv Ra. 400 crorev 
against an estimate<l gros^ etpniditure oi R%. 
0.(100 cioie«. 

«fgrieM/rx«r/x/ Sec/ox to Coninhuit* Afore 

Shii Asbokr Mehta, Vice Chairman of the 
Planning (.omniis^lon, estimated that to be able 
to buslain a Kouilh Plan of the »rre now 
enviMigoil. llu* lale of hiveUmcnt will have to be 
stepped U)) fiom aUiut 13 per cent of the natinoal 
ineome at the end of the Third Plao {leriod to 
17 per cent by tlie end of the Fourth FIsd ; tax 
receipts* likewive. will have to be stepped up from 
about 13 per cent of the national income as at 
present to 18 pei <ent hv the end of the coimag 
Plan period and ravings will have to be 
stimulated to rise fiom their piesmt level of 


Affairs 

K. NANDI 

aliout 10.5 pel lenl of the national imome to 
15 per cent during the Fourth Han period. 

Shri Ashok Mehta es|»ecially called foi larger 
rates of savings and <ontribulions to tax revenue 
fr<»m the AgntuliuroJ yxlor whirh had su far 
lagged far behind the urban and industtial »cctur 
and for which, theiclore. iheic should be ample 
scopi*. He eblimaled that agricultural income 
tax and irrigatiioi rate* togethei ronlribt't(*d to 
the extent of only 2.(i pet cent 1 o the additional 
tax levfnui's of ihc Government during the last 
three* Han pc’rhKU. Aicotding lo a sihi*mc* 
foiniulateil by the Planning Cominjs*>iun. S^ri 
Ashok Mehta was xep<»itt*d to Iijm* told the 
National Development ('ouiic il. it should now be 
possible to draw soinrthing like 25 pel cent of 
the addhionaJ tax levenue p(c»jeited fur the 
Plan fxniQ Um* lural sector whhh has, %o far, 
been subjected to only lunge tavatlcm. 

hbii Mehta did not s<x*m to he unduly 
(Oiicrrnetl over the po'^.ible efletls of the measure 
cd additional lax effort envisaged lo sustain the 
Fourth Plao and felt that the exlia effoit in this 
dimtion would not bi* likely to unduly sff(*ct the 
living levels of the people as he envisaged that 
ibe ne<*e*>bary additional effort In this behalf would 
be met out ol the additional icKumrs that would 
be geneiated as a lesull of the implementation of 
the Plan. 

So lor Ob the pica that the luial sector should 
ini*et at least a fourth of the addiiional lax tevenue 
iccjuircmenlv envisaged for the Plan is concerned, 
the matter should bear a closer examination than 
would appear to have been given to it by Shri 
Mehta. Accoiding to a recently released study 
by the National Council Of Applied Economic 
Research, the lural sector of the population 
comprises 351 million persons or, roughly, 80 
per cent of the total population. Of these 77 
per i*enl or. roughly, 61.0 per cent of the totsi 
population aie whole time agricultural workers. 


i 
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Of these, again, 10 per cent or. approximiiely 
R per cent of the national population ant whtil) 
lantlleu agricultural labourerft wbo»(* 
level u cuznputed lo be of the annual level tjf 
Rs. 9B.S5 or 77 pabe a day. At the jietl 
highrr level comprbing 5<) milliocw or. rouphiy. 
Vi lK*r reitl of agricuUurol houjwhold^ are thtrM* 
whom* annual income is within the levr] ofl 
Rb. liO.dS (32 paise day) and the hipHer 
100 million iZX per rent of the rural and abml 
lb p<*r cent of thv iiationai yiopuUliun) earn 
R«. I.S3.30 142 paiM* per day I per annum. 
From those figures it would be ubviouK tlial if 
they indieati' anything like an approximalely 
c<irr<Tt |jlrlure of the actual state of our rurul 
e<’onoiji) at tlie present time, the for 

fkTiving anything like lU. 750 crom (which b 
25 |>or cent i/f the um'overed resources gap of 
Rs. 3(K)II crores esliiualed for the Fourth J*1an 
hy the Planning (a^mmissionl from nilhtii thb 
sf'ctr^r in eourn* of the next five years would i>«‘ 
ffuile an ahnurH protHtshinn. unless, of course, 
the (>ommi«sion are eallou**!) dciermiiiefl to flr;iw 
this pro|»orlion of udditiunul resource** fiom 
within this weak sei'ior of the ei’onom\ without 
au) legurd lo the very seriou*« tuea*>ure of acute 
depovation iIiaI such an im|>o.-t would lie 
bound to bring in its wake. Tlu* ossueuTHv that 
llte additional in<*omes ihul would lie gc*iiersi<'d 
as tlic result of imiilctnenting the Fourth I’lati 
would, mainly, absorb most of the pressurt* of 
additionul U*\ elTort in thU behalf without unduly 
ds|>r(*s^iiig the living lmrl« of the (M*op1<' ma% 
and. we are afraid, Ik; bound to |iTove wishful 
thinking in large measure. In the fiiH instamv. 
judging by the rec'ortl of arhiocmenl** of the 
pret'edin^ three Plans actual arhievniH*nls ha%r 
bieodily* aiKl (Hinsislently* been fouotl always t<i 
have fallen substantially ahort of arilici(Kited 
esliniales and. ».e<*undt>. a great deal of whut 
may slU( have been achieved has always lieeti 
found to lia^e lieen cancelled out. at least in some 
suhstanllal measure, hy rises in the price level. 
The net result of this, us whuld W bound ti> 
hapiK*!!. is til at while Ibr weake* sector*^ of tb** 
economy are obliged to carry a mon* tliaii 
proporliiinalety Wavier load <if iW liunletis ol 
planned develc^pmenl. the gains deriveil therelrmn 
are. in very substantial measure*, sieved up at 
a higher level, leaving very lillle. if any at 


all, to filter down to the bottom levels of the 
<‘omniunily. 'Hio priK'CHs may be more vlgoroiii 
in its dynamics in the urban and industrial 
se<'tors cuu^ng. as lias Wen amply proved lime and 
again during the last fifteen and. i*specially, 
during ifw* last five years, very hea\\ (Oiicc*!!!ration 
<d rmoiiM*. weallli and eeononiir power Ui M*lected 
and ini(To«rf'opi tally minute |MH'kcts of the 
mMioniy ; but llial the rural stKior in also not 
entirely friv from the efTects of thi* evil prcM'ess* 
iWie b ample inaleiial a\ai1ablu lo prose. Again» 
to <|uole the ri‘'*ults cd a s1u<K liy the National 
Council Of Apidial i‘>onomir KcM'arch. in the 
rural mtoi ol the national (Ttuioiny. the highest 
im’omr*eartii(ig 1 |irr rent of the |>opulution appro* 
priale V pi*r eeiii ol the gniss rural income 13.5 lakh 
appiopridlitig lU. 7K).31 etui vs out of 
a Mai of H>. It72(i eion-> oi R*. 22Vl.K:t i>er 
capita). 10 (N*r cent of the population on the 
bottom rung of the etonoiuic ladder appropriate 
only 1 |ier rent (35.4 millions appropriating 
R^. crore^juT capita K**. 14 

(»er (rni on tht* next higher rung apjprupriate 
(».? |n*r (Till (.50 miltions abs<»rbiiig Ks. .584.70 
crores—|x*r capita Rs. ] 10.85) and 28 |ier cTnt 
oil the still higWr rung appropriate 17.0 \kt 
eeiil ((tlU millions appropriating Rs. iSX\ crores 
• |K*r (apila Rs. Thai is to say. at 

the bollom 3 rungs of llie (*eunoniie ladder in 
ihi* turat stK'ior compiising 52 per rent of the 
|Hjpulation are allowed lu absorli only 28 per 
iTtil of ihe uiailable iruome while at iW topmost 
rung only 1 )ii*r crnl id the |M»pulalioii ajipropriate 
a* much a** p«'i cent of the jjK’ome. In 
WlwiTii the two rxlieia(*s. that b people wl^ 
{ler capita incomes of Ks. ^K».rs5. Ks. lib.8.5 and 
Ks. 153.30 on die one side and ihoM* with 
irK'oines id !(>. 2243.83 at Ihe other 

e^irrmc. 47 {wr (Till of tlu* population absorb 
62.7 )*ci cent of the available total iTicomc. In 
ihcM* middle rung** of the rural iru'orne group 
IJm* a\Tragc per capita a|>i>ropriutiun works out 
at approximately Rs. 372.7 per annum. There 
must W K’vcral lecels of inennie W'ithin these 
grou|i» the exact or even opproxiniak* measure 
of which it is not ymssihte to gauge in Ihe 
aWiicc of more detailed data. Hut Imving regard 
to the (’omyisfativejy modisi a>er8ge worked out 
aboce. except in the higher reaches. iruMtme at 
most rungs of these middle gruu|»s also are 
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bound lu be somewhere around bare fubeUlance 
level; we have already seen ibal incomea at the 
3 botfom levelis of the ladder are definitely far 
i>elow Kub«i»lence level. In the circumatancee 
it seems curious that the Planning Comrousion 
under the leacirriihip of Shri AahoV Mehta« who 
is nothing if he is not plausible, should have 
been able lo evolve a scheme by which it is 
considered t)ofl»ibfe to make additional tax levies 
on the rural so lor of the order of something 
like Rs. 750 crorea (which works out at 
approximately Rs. 22 per t^apita at the present 
level of the rural population) without matenally 
affecting the living level of the people which, for 
all practical purposes, remains at well below any 
measure of riviHzed subsMfence Wandards. 

Price.i and Ke$ourct% 

Uul about what apparently neither the Prime 
Minister nor ihc VkM? tJiairman of the Planning 
Conimissiori mrin lo be seriously concerned 
is the problem of prices. It has been 
officially c'onfinried a I the highest Covemment 
level that wholesale prices have gone up by well 
over 20 per cent IwtWL'cn 1961 >(i2 and 1963*64 
and it bus lieen nTcnlly averred that prkes have 
gone up still further by nearly another 17 per 
cent l^elwt'cn March 1964 and July 1965. It 
has been oSoielly admitted by the Doion Finance 
Minister that price pressures ol the other evinced 
have, lieen seriously distorting the economy and, 
in effect, have been cancelling out the achievemCDls 
of planned development by at least a proportionate 
measure. And. yet. there does xK>t seem to be any 
owareness on the jiart ol the (Government <if the 
urgent and vital need lo devise effective measures 
to evolve a rational price policy so that the 
dislortionx in ihr ei'onomy caused by the 
relentless priir pr«*ssurca Moce about the end of 
1962 might be effectually obviated aod tbe 
distrrsAing inii»acls on the living Icv^s of the 
more vulnerable sections of the community nught 
he relieved. 

Except for a cursory refurenco to the matter 
in the resolution adopted by the last meeting of 
tbe National Development Council to say that the 
steady rise in the price level over the last few 
years baa been mainly ricrived from shortfalls 
in agricultural production which, in turn, has 


mainly flowed from tbe rapid growth of the 
population with which agricultural production 
has been unable to keep pace, there does not 
seem to have been any indication of any positive 
thinking on this crucial problem. All the posi¬ 
tive measure that the N.D.C. could conceive 
of was to recommend more vigorous implrxnenta* 
lion of population control which, even if It could 
he efferlively handled—a very <lifficult matter in 
all dreumstaiH'rs^wuuld, anyway, lake a very 
long lime to bear fruit. In fact from past 
experiences related to efforts towards population 
control, it would seem to be in very serious 
doubt if there is really any effective means of 
adiieving xuih a dcMirid end without raising the 
protein contenlx of the people's fooil us an 
essential conditiun'jirecedvnL. It has been 
<iLscrvecl that wherttver the nutritional contents of 
tbe pe<»ple% food have improve*! there has been 
an automnlir fall m the birth rate. In i^ther 
words a im'aaure of sophisliralion in the people's 
living levels would srinn to Iw uri inesnipahle 
comlitiun of effetiivc population control. 

IW that un it may. tJ>e problem of containing 
the price pressure would seem to l>e an essential 
condition iti n*wiurre im dull sal iuti for the Fourth 
Plan and evrti more so when planning, as now, 
boa lo he urgently defeiuTKiriented. One of the 
methods lo hi* employed for ^'maximum resource 
mobilisation** would have lo Ih! hy adiUliimal 
taxation. It hus }>een estimated by Shri Asliuk 
Mehta that lax revenues of the G*»vernmenl which 
are now estimated lo cumjirise approximately 13 
per cent of the national iucome will have to be 
ppsbed up lo 13 per cent hy the end of the Fourth 
Plan peri<Ml. With prices raging steadily ond 
constajitly utiwarda, additional tax mobilization of 
this order c*»uld only he ac!hieved by pushing 
down tile net ilisp4»sahlc income of the people lo 
well below subsistence levels. *Xon6ume less'* is 
30 admirable conusci but its effei'tivenesB would 
be inrvilolily limited by the need of at least bare 
subsistence. And when to order to realise 
additional lax revenues the net disposable income 
is threatened with sitenuation to a level well below 
minimum subsistence rt*quiremenU, the entire tax 
effort of ibe Government may in turn well be 
threatened with jeopardy. 


(Continued on p. 332) 


SHAKESPEARE'S SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
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UTPAL DUTT 


I 

Sam Goldwyn would rather leave the 
message to the Western Union* And a 
similar usurious approach dominates an 
absolute majority of Shakespeorc criUcs 
of the day. It is therefore dangerous to ask 
naively : did Shakespeare try to say any¬ 
thing ? You may read him and with Wilson 
Knight delight in the imageries and music. 
You may watch him played by actors in the 
true Poel-GranviUe-Barkcr tradition. But 
you must accept him as rather a dull fellow 
who did not think of the things be saw and 
felt. You may even, if the craze takes 
you. disbelieve be ever existed, or. if he 
did, merely lent his nam*' to the resurrect¬ 
ed Marlowe You may at the same time 
discuss in full the social comments in 
Osborne and the political satire of Wesker. 
But you have to assume that Shakespeare, 
the Stratford boor, is quite incapable of 
what his lesser imitators have achieved 
freely. 

This very British, very respectable, 
very Park Lane attitude begins with 
Johnson's usual axiomatic sermon in 1765 
when he pieached on his mount that 
Shakespeare’s 

*Vorks support no opinion with argu¬ 
ments, nor supply any faction with 

Invectives.are read without any 

other reason than the desire of pleasure.^ 
This has seemed to the church-going 
congregation of respectable critics a far more 
pleasant comment than the blasphemous 
choice that Carlyle presented between the 
Indian empire and Shakespeare. 

The much-maligned Bradley’s attempt 
to transfer our attention entirely to the 
5 


psychology of the heroes oi Shakespeare, 
though lorn apart by Croce’s frontal offen¬ 
sive, appears to me to be an inevitable 
development of the Johnsonian theme. The 
social content of the plays, if Bradley is to 
bv taken seriously, must bo altogether 
ignored. No wouder, but a few years re¬ 
moved from Biadley, we see the imposing 
figure of Dr. Ernest Jones who discovers 
that Hamlet is in love with Gertrude. He 
is hotly pursued by W.l.D Scott who dis¬ 
covers that Antonio the merchant is homu- 
sexually attached to Bassanio, that Jaques 
is an involutional, and that Hamlet is a 
ma n ic-depr essi ve. 

Psycho-analysis is a catching disease. 
John Vyvyan’s brilliant ‘’Shakespearean 
Ethic" begins by challenging those cntics 
who sec in Shakespeare nothing but a 
commercial Belasco; it ends by diagnosing 
various subconscious streaks in Shukes- 
peare’s characters. lie starts off: 

.by limiting the problem to %'icstbe¬ 
lles and the theatre, it leaves out 
Shakespeare. From tho evidence oC 

the sonnets alone. we see that 

Shakespeare was himself a perturbed 
spirit." 

But of course with the plague raging, he 
cannot escape contagion and is soon quot¬ 
ing copiously from Jung to show that his 
Anima, Wise Old Man and Shadow were 
anticipated by Shakespeare in his Ophelia, 
Pblonius and lago. It may be pertinent to 
ask; did Shakespeare after all have a 
crystal in his reticule, that he could rise 
so above the scrappy theories of melancholy 
that Burton, Thonjas Rogers and Bright 
supplied him with ? 

Freud’s pan-sexual explanation is so 
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good en apology for suppressing evidence 
of Shakespeare’s social consciousness that 
it appears like e deus ex machine in the 
most outspokenly revolutionary critic. 
Wyndham Lewis shook the complacent 
world oi lotus-eaters with the startling 
comment that 

'Tar from being a feudal poet, the 
Shakespeare that Troilus and Cresside', 
The Tempest', or even 'Coriolanus* shows 
us is much more a bolshevik (using this 
little word popularly) than a figure of 
conservative romance." 

It is with shock therefore that one stumbles 
a few chapters later on en unseemly dis¬ 
cussion of Shakespeare the homosexual 
(the “boy" sonnets, of course f), portraying 
the manliness of Mark Antony from a 
feminine viewpoint. Small wonder then 
that J. I. M. Stewart in his "Character and 
Molive in Shakespeare" explains Leontes's 
Jealousy of Polixenes on grounds of homo¬ 
sexuality. 

But none of them looks more grotesque 
in his quixotic armour than the apocalyptic 
Morozov who conforms meekly: 

"Shakespeare's characters do not speak 
for the author, but so to say ‘for them¬ 
selves’, i.e. are independent individuals 
(in other words we shall obtain new 
conhrmation of Shakespeare's realism)". 

It IS agreed that all characters cannot speak 
for their author, lago certainly does not, 
nor does the generation of villains sprung 
upon us, But surely it would be amazing 
if in the thirty-six plays he wrote, Master 
Will Shakespeare never once let himself go. 
Surely, if wc were to find an idea or an 
imagery recurring again and again in his 
plays, provide that the idea is not brought 
up (like lago's nihilism) for the express 
purpose of getting it condemned, then such 
an idea I say can very, well be Shakespeare's 
own. 

Our search for such ideas must nece^ 


sarily be conditioned by what Sewell calls 
the "basic vision" of each play, where a 
thesis and anti-thesis come into conflict. 
We must be careful not to attribute antitbe- ^ 
ticai, negative elements in his plays to 
Shakespeare. He has a way about him, of 
imparting equal power to both factions 
through poetry. Probably he could not 
help himself. Therefore to be lost in his 
poetry like Coleridge, Keats, T. S. Eliot 
and Wilfon Knight would prevent us from 
seeing the difference between positive and 
negative lorc(*8 in his plays; between the 
thesis he affectionately presents and the 
antithesis with which he counters it. 

Critics have sumotimos avoided this 
error and wc have seen sparks of non¬ 
conformity like Oscar James Campbell, 
who unequivocally declored that even 
political ideas can and must be found in 
Shakespeare and Sergei Dinamov who 
treats Shakespeare as he would treat any 
modern work on contemporary politics. 

n 

It is to Professor Owst that Shakes-1 
pearean criticism owes the mine of infor¬ 
mation on medieval sermons. The myth of 
Renaissance humanism creating Elizabethan 
drama has long been discorded: the hgures 
of Mirandola, Ficino and Paracelsus have'* 
suddenly grown coxcombs on their head 
and the only real contribution chat the 
Renascita could make to England appears 
to be the panic and terror associated with 
Machiavelli. 

It is significant that each of the recur¬ 
rent ideas in Shakespeare has its counter¬ 
part in medieval thought and comes into 
headlong conflict with the ideology of the 
Tudor Reformation. 

The principal idea running persistently 
through medieval literature is primitive 
communism and gloriflcatlon of corporate 
life. 
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Gratian in hia decretal could declare: 
'*Conmiuxus enim usus omnium quae 
sunt in hoc mundo, omnibus homioibus 
^ esse debuit.” 

St. Antonio echoes it when he insists that 
Jesus taught the abolition of private pro¬ 
perty, and that property should therefore 
be in the largest number of handsf in 
common use. 

Hcncc too Martin Saint-Leon in 1270 
could declare with religious confidence that 
the evangelists had promised daily bread 
to each man: 

.pour chacun lo pain quotidlen 

promis par TEvangile’*. 

‘In this perspective alone does John Ball's 
communism appear meviteble. About 
seven years alter his rebellion, Master 
Wimbledon could preach at Paurs Cross: 
'*And cuvetise maketh also that rich 
men cat the poore, as beasts done their 

Icsous.In commune to all, rich and 

poore, the earth was made. Why will 
yc fitch chalcnge proper right herein?” 
Gerard Wmstanlcy carries on the same 
thcnic m his *‘New Law of Righteousness”. 

“Now whereas the Creation, man should 
live in oquiilitlo towurds one another.” 

Turning lo Shakespeare we meet Glos* 
ter in “King Lear”, blinded, having realized 
too late where the ills of the world lie. 
He gives hts purse away and declares: 
'"Heavens, deal so stUl! 

Let the superfluous and lust- 

dieted man 

That slaves your ordinance, that 

will not see 

Because he does not feel, feel 

your power quickly; 

So distribution should undo excess, 
And each man brve enough.” (IV, 1, 67) 
It would be possible to show, if space 
permitted it, that Lear and G'oster, like 
Othello, Falslcff and Hamlet, are ana¬ 
chronisms in a world where corporate 
life is disintegrating, and a new morality 


of each for himself is coming to power. 
Like Quixote they lilt at windmills. 
Like Cyrano they fight a hundred men 
alone. Like Eisenslein's Ivan they sprawl 
on the floor and beg for strength from 
God. Edmund, lago and Claudius coroit 
rape upon a fundamental concept of the 
middle ages—that, alone, man is not man, 
but a monster. Ulysses puts it well: 

“That no mon is the lord of anything, 
Though in and of him there be much 

consisting, 

Till he communicate his parts to 
others(Tr. & Cr., Ill, 3,115) 
The Duke in “Measure for Measure” leaves 
the same advice with Angelo: 

‘Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. 
Heaven doth with us as wo with 

torches do. 

Not light them for themselves.'' 

(1, 1, ao) 

Collective living and collective good 
fact's extinction in the new conflict arising 
with the merchants’ power. So, when 
Marcus in “Titus Andronicus” screams: 
“You sad-fac’d men, people and sons of 

Rome, 

By uproars sever'd, cs a flight of fowl 
Scatter’d by winds and high tempes¬ 
tuous gusts, 

O. let me loach sou how lo knit again 
This scatlcicd coin into one mutual 

sheaf, 

These bioken limbs again into one 

body,” (V, 3, 67) 

we feel Shakespeare has gone back to his 
favourite idea of communal life. 

Timon, the othoi great quixote who 
seriously took Christ's teaching about giv¬ 
ing away riches, says: 

“Why. I have, often wished myself 
poorer, that I might come nearer to 
you. We are bom to do benefits: and 
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SOO 

what better or properer can we call our 

own than the riches of our friends 
Sewell in a moment of exasperation accuses 
Timon of dreaming like a fool and the 
"gross foolishness of his philanlhrophy”. 
The picture of Jesus, the self-denying, 
horsc-hair-clad son of a carpenter, mouth¬ 
ing phrases of giving away all thou hast, is 
understandably an uncomfortable one. It 
is better to dress him up in the decent 
clothes of a curate of the Church of England, 
who will not ask silly questions on private 
property. Unfortunately Shakespeare never 
appcarcf] to take to the prelates and bishops 
in his chronicle plays ; bis Centerburys, 
Elys, Cranmers and Wclseys are little short 
of scandalous. His love and respect seem to be 
wasted on the "bare-foot brothers** and 
Franciscan friars who lived on onions and 
thundered ageinst inequity. 

To return to the theme—however un¬ 
comfortable—of communal life in Shakes¬ 
peare, "Venus and Adonis*' has this line: 

"Things growing to themselves arc 

growth's abuse'* (166) 
once mure, the futility ol isolation. 

And so on to Gonzalo's speech on the 
commonwealth in the Tempest, a complete 
picture of primitive communism. How 
different from and opposed to Reformation 
ideas of the ideal state I A comparison with 
More’s "Utopia", written in Antwerp, the 
business-capital of Europe, the biggest 
money-market, will reveal at once that 
whercos More is thinking in terms of abso¬ 
lute power for the mercantile class and des¬ 
truction of feudal privileges, Shakespeare is 
harking back to a state of nature that exist¬ 
ed before slave-society. If one were to apply 
mechanically the rules of historical study, 
one would arrive at the conclusion that 
Shakespeare, opposing the new class, was a 
reactionary. Such a study forgets that in 
England in any case the biggest feudal 
landlords turned overnight into the biggest 
merchants. Consider the assets, in land 


and merchandise, of Essex. Consider the 
Grand Lease whereby the Church was 
forced to hand over the palatinate coal mines 
to the Leicester Group, especially to 
Thomas Sutton (Johnson*s Volpone). Con- 
Rider the case of Sir Edmund Vemey, 
Knight-marshal, Royal Standard-bearer, 
owner of gigantic states, owner of hackney- 
carriages in London and tobacco-merchant. 
To Shakespeare therefore there was no civil 
war betwen a dying class and a new rising 
progresaive class. It was one unrelieved 
oppression, with one addition. The avarice, 
covetiae, usury—condemned by all medieval 
writers—had now found their ideological 
apologists under Elizabethan patronage. 

Ill 

What medieval preachers, writers and 
actors constantly pilloried was avarice, the 
greed for profit which directly challenges 
and subverts corporate social being. Dante 
brought the house down by damning to hell 
the Cohorsine moneylenders, who were 
enjoying the patronage of the Pope himself. 
Grosstete equally shocked the neo-rospect- 
able gentlemen-merchants by fiercely attac¬ 
king the Lombard bankers. Dante and 
Grossteie had the entire medieval tradition 
behind them as authority, because Gratian 
had stated explicitly r 

"Whosoever buys a thing, not that he 
may sell it whole and unchanged, but 
that it may be a material for fashion¬ 
ing something, he is no merchant. But 
the man who buys it in order that be 
may gain by selling it again unchanged 
and Qs he bought it, that man is of the 
buyers and sellers who are cast forth 
from God’s temple." 

Having taken the image of Jesus with the 
whip on the steps of the temple literally, 
Franciscans dehed the Pope himself in 
order to preach St. Francis's sermon against 
private property. It was one unbroken 
war on "appetitus divitiarium infinltus". 
The enemy was the merchant and the 
usurer. The merchant was hated in medie- 
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va] towns as an aiieo, precisely because 
his philosophy of profit and merchandise 
went against communal discipline. He was 
therefore described (just like that!) as 
*'nefandae bellue*'—monster of inequity— 
and his profit was dubbed *^urpe lucrum.*’ 
Another recurrent imagery in medieval 
sermons and literature is that of the “great 
pile that swallows up smaller fishes”, the 
covetous merchant who manipulates prices 
and ruins smaller merchants and buyers, 
who imports the law of the jungle into cor- 
poratc life. Shakespeare echoes it in 
“Pericles**: 

*•3 Fisherman : Master, 1 marvel how 
the fishes live in the sea. 

1 Fisherman: Vrtiy, as men do a-land 
—the great ones eat up the 
little ones. I can compare our rich 
misers to nothing so fitly as to a 
whale ; *a plays and tumbles, driving 
the poor fry before him, and at 
last devours them all at u mouthful. 
Such whales have I heard on a* th* 
land, who never leave gaping till 
they've swallowed the whole parish, 
church, steeple, bells and all'* 

(H. 1* 27) 

The merchant was considered to have 
committed an outrage upon the sanctity of 
life, because he has violated the elementary 
principles of Christianity ^contentment and 
equality. The discontent of the merchants 
is a poison that not only infects society, but 
himself as well. Says a medieval preacher: 
“Ne suffreth him nought to have slepo, 
ne reste, by night ne by day... .** 

The world of merchants that Shakespeare 
creates, in “Merchant of Venice” for 
example, is also based on this uncertainty 
insecurity and un-Christian worry. When 
Sotenio and Salerino try to guess the 
reason of Antonio's melancholy : 

“Your mind is tossing on the ocean—** 
“—had I such venture forth 
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The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad.” 

“My wind, cooling my broth 
Would blow me to an ague—” 
we have repeated reference to this violation 
ot social sanctity. Finally, when Salerino 
clinches it with 

“Should I go to church 

And see the holy edifice of stone. 

And not bethink me straight of dange¬ 
rous rocks.” 

we should consider how much of this it 
deli bei ately blasph emou s. Sh akespeare 
may well have made the merchant condemn 
himself m the eyes of the people, if the 
Church of God reminds him of nothing but 
dangers to his merchandise. Such an out- 
tageous attitude is well-illustrated in the 
brilliant Latin sermon of Bromyard on 
Silver where he suggests that merchanta 
put their trust on the cross of wealth on 
which Iheir god Silver hangs crucified. 
They have replaced Jesus with silver be¬ 
cause Sliver works more miracles than 
Jesus. It makes deaf judges hear, dumb 
advocates speak, the blind see. Money 
conquers, money rules. Comparable to it 
is John of Gnmstonc’s English sermon- 
sketch : 

> r maket wrong right 
“Pecunia maket day nith 
maket frend fo 
maket wele wo” 

Another Shakespeare play based on 
the corrupt bfe of noerchanls is the 
“Comedy of Errors*’. Dromio of Ephesus 
launches a tirade (II, 1) on his master, 
whose pre-occupation with gold appears to 
me to be double-edged. It reveals Dromio's 
mistake, as well as Antipholus’s covetise. 
My view is strengthened by Adriona’s des¬ 
cription of gold at the end of the scene: 

“I see the jewel best enamelled 
Will lose his beauty; yet the gold bids 

still 
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That others touch and, often touching, look at; it is Timon in fury, the prophet 
* will with the whip. The redeemer becomes a 

Where gold; ond no man that hath a destroyer because the people of Athens 

hove become, in Apemantus’s words: 


By falsehood and corruption doth it 

shame.'’ 

When Shy luck cncs on his ducats and his 
daughter and prefers the ducats to the 
daughter, it not the Jew in him that speaks, 
but the covetous. One has only to juxtapose 
with this Morocco's sp(«ech on the gold cas¬ 
ket and the indictment in doggerel: 

**Many a man his life hath sold 
But niy outside to behold. 

Gilded tombs do worms infold....*' 
and the larger perspective of Shakespeare's 
attack on cuvetise becomes apparent. For 
Shakcspcaie defends Shylock the Jew. It 
is Shylock the usurer that he attacks. And 
when an old English manuscript gives us 
the billowing about merchants: 

''In the daytime they are so tormented 
in tone and labour that at nights they 
have no rest; they have dreams in plenty 
and money brok sleep", we are sud* 
denlv reminded of Shylocks dream of 
money-bags. 

If fuither proof were required, the 
whole "Timun of Athens" exposes human 
greed m tho terrifying proportions of a 
morality pby. Apemantus makes all clear 
by straightaway picking on the merchant: 
“Ap : Art not thou a merchant ? 

Mcr: Ay. Apemantus. 

Ap: Tfiiflic confound thee, if the gods 

will not! 

Mcr: II traffic do it, the gods do it. 

Ap: Tiaffic’s thy god, and thy god 

confound thee." (I. 1, 241) 
Apemantus’a stiongest credential is: 

“Immortal gods, I crave no pelf. 

Rich men sin, and 1 eat root." (1, 2, 63) 
Apemantus thus becomes almost a voice 
in the wilderness, living on locusts and pro- 
clairr ng the coming of the Messiah. The 
Messiah when he docs arrive is terrible to 


•“Poor roguca, and u^rers' men! 
bawds between gold and want I" (II, 2, 60) 
Shakespeare's ironic presentation of Timon 
as a prophet, a prophet in reverse, a Jesus 
militant, calling terrible curses down on 
Bethiiaida, becomes apparent in the mes- 
aianic commandments of Timon at the 
mock-feast. (Ill, 6, 74) Moses breaking the 
tablets could not be hcrccr. But mark the 
epUhets: 

**detested parasites 

"affable wolves" 

“fools of fortune" (III, 6, 93) 

earh tries to pinpoint a crime not only 
against Timon penonuliy but against 
society in general. 

Critics shiug Timon ofl with the cryp¬ 
tic remark thot he is a misanthrope und 
hates mankind m general. They deliber¬ 
ately ovcilook Tj men's angry denunciation 
of the oppressor and the covetous, as oppos¬ 
ed to und distinct from the oppressed: 

“The greater scorns the lesser: not 

nature 

To whom all sores lay seige, can beer 

great fortune, 

But by contempt of nature. 

Raise me this beggar, and deny’t 

that lord; 

The senator shall bear contempt 

hereditary, 

The beggar native honour. 

It is the pasture lands the rother's 

side. 

The want that makes him lean." 

But nature is out of joint because 
“the learned pate 

Ducks to the golden fool: all is 

oblique,. ..** 

By flattering the rich, the poor have 
condoned their crime of covetisc. There¬ 
fore are the^ oil guilty, 
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Timon, the Jesus, is strong medicine. 
It is difficult for a curate of the Church oL 
England to speak of him from the pulpit 
with fingers tucked in the waist-coat. Con¬ 
sider, further, Timon's description ot 
society ruled by jungio-Uw. of dog cat 
dog> of each one swallowing others to keep 
himself alive (IV, 3,328). Consider, further, 
Timon's challenge to the thieves: 

*'Vou must eat men. Yet thanks I must 

you con 

Tliot you are thieves profess’d, that 

you work not 

In holier shapes; for there is 

boundless theit 

In limited professions. Rascal thieves, 

Here’s gold.. 

The laws, your curb and whip, in 

their rough power 

Have uncheck'd theft. Love not your¬ 
selves ; away I 
Rob one another. There's more gold: 

cut throats! 

All that you meet are thieves.... 

.and gold confound you how- 

so’er! 

Amen.'’ 

It may not be irrelovont to digress sud¬ 
denly to “King Lear”, and not that the 
morality that Edmund. Regan and Gonoril 
preach is profit and power. The two 
weird sisters are patent land-grabbcis and 
Edmund too starts oft by screaming: 

“Well, then. 

Legitimate Edgcr, 1 must have your 

land.” tl,2,15) 

Since distribution is undone by excess 
“dissolutions of ancient amities*’ 

(1,2,150) 

are taking place, and Gloster sums up the 
collapse of old values: 

“Lovo cools, friendships fall off, 

brothers divide.” 

And so Albany forecasta the triumph of 
jungle-law under the new dispensation: 


“If that the heavens do not thoir 

visible spirits 

Send quickly down to tame these vile 

offences, ' 

It will come, 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 
Like monsters of the deep.” 

It does not give us the authority to reject 
Albany as a pessimist any more than 
Tim on Djay be overlooked on grounds of 
misanthropy. Albany is forecasting Ibe 
result ol covetise as a general Bdcial 
disease, legalized by the new meroantile 
class. * 

If it IS argued (as it always is) that 
Albany's s|>oech rcleis to a particular situ- 
ulioi) and particular mood, and that there 
is no justilication ior raising Lent to the 
pedestal ot a general symbol of man 
wronged by the powerful, let us turn to ' 
the Dominican Bromyard's 'Summa Pre- 
dicamiunr’. Ho attacks the rich lor provid¬ 
ing ior their dogs while the poor famish. 
21c quotes the bible, Isjiah, “Deal thy 
bread to the hungry** and asks, wliere is it 
said that dogs must be given the bread that 
men need? “Bung the needy and har¬ 
bourless into thy house’*, he quotes, and 
asks again, wheiv is it said that dogs must 
be given shelter and not men? "When thou 
shall sec the* naked. co\cr him," he quotes, 
and afdts, whore docs the biblc permit the 
covering of pea apes, rather than naked 
man? Then be concludes; 

“Therefore the aforesaid are not to be 
called *men’. but cruel sea-monsters 
that have given suck to the young.” 

The last is a quotation from Lament, 
TV, 3. But the point is: Bromyard biings 
together the image of the hungry, naked, 
harl>ourless. needy man, along with the 
imagery of the sea-monslcr who denies him 
charity. It does not require much effort, 
therefore, to note that Lear is precisely 
the hungry, the naked, the harbourless, the 
needy man. He has just been refused 
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belter. And Albany by connecting the 
speech with the imagery of '*sea-monster’* 
puts himself in a proper perspective of 
medieval wrath against the rich. 

Cordelia, says Danby» is a Christ. She 
redeems nature. He forgets to add, she is 
a Christ who leads a holy war against the 
sinners to establish a Jerusalem. 

Timon is a Christ too, but he has no 
Alcibiades with him; he merely has 
Bigoletto's tongue, not Sparafucile's dagger 
He therefore whips with his tongue 
Phrynia and Timmendra ask gold of him. 
So do the painter and the poet. They 
know nothing better. 3ut the wrathful 
messiah does not forgive. He says; 

“What a god's gold 

That he is worshipped in a baser temple 

Than where swine feed," (V, 1, 48). 
and scourges them away. 

Thus, when Romeo says to the apothe¬ 
cary, 

“There is thy gold—worse poison to 

men’s souls, 

Doing more murder in this loathsome 

world 

Than these poor compounds that thou 

mayst not sell. 

1 sell thee poison: thou hast sold me 
none," (Romeo & Juliet, V, 1, 80) 
we can safely assume it is no mere passing 
expression of Shakespeare's theatrical hair; 
it springs from the depths of his belief, his 
hatred of the new covetousness. 

Thus alone can we understand the 
Bastard'^ spe€|ch on commodity in “King 
John", commodity in Elizabethanese mean¬ 
ing profit, turpe lucrum. Very roundly, 
very medievally, the Bastard proclaims: 

“that same purpose-changer, that 

sly devil 

niat broker that still breaks the pate 

of faith, 

Ifiat daily break-vow,* he that wins of 

cU, 


Of kings, oi beggars, old men^ young 

men, maids.... 

.That araooth-fac’d gentleman, 

tickling commodity.... 
Commodity, the bias of the world.... 

.this vile-drewing bias. 

This sway of motion, this commodity. 
Makes it take head from all indiiferency, 
From all direction, purpose, course, 

intent— 

And this same bias, this commodity. 
This bawd, this broker, this all-chang¬ 
ing word—" 

Wycliffe, Bromyard or Latimer could not 
be more funous. The withering ironical 
conclusion that the Bastard draws sums up 
Shakespeare's view of the new man, the 
Renaissance man: 

•'Gain be my lord, for 1 will worship Ihoc.” 
Covetise deified. 

IV 

The Renaissance attitude of Commodity 
is summed up in a laux-pas made by no 
less a representative of the new age than 
Christopher Columbus. 

“Gold," says Columbus, ''constitutes 
treasure, and he who possesses it has all he 
needs in this world, as also the means of 
rescuing souls from Purgatory, and restor¬ 
ing them to the enjoyment of Paradise." 

Columbus could hardly speak otherwise 
since his voyage was financed by the house 
of the Spanish Jew Luis de San Angel. 
Magellan was financed by the Antwerp firm 
of Christopher do Haro and Co. The very 
brave sabre-rattling between Spain and 
England and the trails of the Armada were 
a mere facade of the actual financial war; 
English manipulation of the continental 
bourses stepped Spanish credit and, for a 
year, prevented the equipment of the 
Armada; finally continental companies, 
notably the Hamburgh Company, financed 
the anti-Armada imparations and were 
primarily responsible for Elizabeth’s vie* 
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tgry. The English adventurers and staplers difference that has crept in between the 
were occupied not so much with patriotism two. The medieval concept of Order was 
as with their struggle against the Hanseatic an attempt—however inept—to provide a 
League. They adventured, voyaged, im- scientific basis to a primitive Christian con^ 
ported and exported, but prices ui Elngland ception of equality and harmony. The 
went up by 300 to 400 per cent. Elizabethan thinkers introduced into this 


Is it accidental that while Drayton 
glows in praise of the voyagers, Greene s 
**OrUndo" is built around Africa, Marlowe 
builds his *'TamburIaine'’ on Asia, Massin¬ 
ger places his *'Renegado*' in Tunis, Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher's *‘Island Princess" can 
rove around Spice and Clove Islands. Shakev 
pea re’s reference to the voyages is perfunc* 
tory and, often, downright condemnatory ? 

' (Pericles, II, Prologue, 27 and II, 1, 63 ; 
Winter's Tale, IV. 4, 578; Tempest, II, 1, 1) 
Treatment of the casus belli in *Troilus and 
C rcssid a"—the shi p-launching H elcn—a nd 
her comparison with merchandise are 
Shakespeare’s eloquent verdict on the great 
voyages. 

V 

Where Shakespeare comes still moro 
headlong into conflict with the Reiormation 
is Tudor despotism. Obviously far more 
subtlety is called for here, because the 
Master of Revels and the city authorities 
were unlikely to pass over papist subversion 
with equanimity. The Eastward Ho inci¬ 
dent, landing playwrights in jail, is only one 
of hundreds of clashes. Shakespeare him¬ 
self repeatedly got involved in various 
messes, the Essex incident and the censor¬ 
ing of the deposition scene in Richard II, 
the change of name from Oldcastle to 
FalstaiT, and the change of Brooke in 
“Windsor" to Broome in First Folio being 
only some of the tiffs that resulted. 

Tillyard in his “Elizabethan World- 
Picture" gives us a mass of information on 
I the conception of an ordered universe that 
the Tudor times inherited from the middle 
ages. What he neglects is the one basic 


Order the anti-Christian concept of degree 
and inequality and almost blasphemously 
placed an earthly sovereign at the head to 
preside over it all 

MedievaU started from a conception of 
benevolent nature, 

“the very least as feeling her care and 
the greatest not exempted Irom her 
power." 

So says Hooker in “Ecclesiastical Polity". 
Thus Order is a leveller, not a difterentia- 
Wr. There is no thought of an earthly 
king when he announces: 

“Sec wc not plainly that obedience of 
creatures unto the law of nature is the 
stay of the whole world ?** 

Spenser in “Hymn of Love" speaks of 
creation: 

“Air hated earth and water hated fire 
Till Love relented their rebellious ire. 
He then look them, and tempering 

goodly well 

Their contrary dislikes with loved 

means, 

Did place them all in order and compel 
To keep Ihomsolves within their sundry 

reigns 

Together Unkt with adamantiue chains 
Yet so as that in every living wight 
They mix themselves and show their 

kindly might. 

-. - .Through which now all these things 

that are contained 
Within this goodly cope, both most and 

least 

Their being have." 

This sums up a picture of Christian equa¬ 
lity. Such was the medieval attitude to 
order. 

Elyol In “Governor" speaks of God’s 
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"estates” and "degrees". ,But the degree 
descends from God, to heavenly ministers, 
hierarchies, the four elements, spheres, 
creatures including birds, beasts and men, 
herbs, trees, hshcs. Each kind 

"have a peculiar disposition eppropered 
unto them by God their creator, so that 
everything is in order." 

Not u word here of Kings, or classification 
of human beings into ruler and ruled. On 


Again, 

"Noble or Gentlemen ought to be pre« 
ferred in fees, honours, offices and other 
dignities of command and government, 
before the common people... .We ought 
to give credit to a Noble or Gentleman, 
before any of the inferior sort. He 
must not be arrested or pleaded against 
upon cosenage." 

And so on and so forth, in grovelling 


the contrary, all mankind is lumped to* 
gethcr as a single rung in the universal 
ladder. 

But with Haklyut*s "Principal Voyages" 
we enter a new. qualitatively different 
phase. The queen, the benevolent despot, 
has 

"obtained for her merchant large and 

loving privileges." 

The state is being rebuilt on the ruins of 
decayed feudalism with absolute power for 
the Tudors and gold, deified by Columbus, is 
now the only standard. Thinkers begin to 
come forward with new interpretations of 
the concept of Order. 

Sir Waller Raleigh in his "History of 
the World" brazenly puts forward the new 
propaganda: 


idolatry. 

The mass of naive propaganda«literature 
sinks sometimes to shameless blasphemy. 
Take, for example, Thomas Blundelrlle^s 
"Three Moral Treatises" which has, among 
numerous gems of flattery, tho following: 

"For justice is ot law the end, 

The law the Prince^ work, I say ; 

The Prince God's likeness doth portend. 

Who over all must bear the sway." 
John Case m "De Sphacra Civitatis" out¬ 
rages elementary sense of Christian pro¬ 
portion by picturing Elizabeth as the 
Primum Mobile, the master-sphere of the 
universe. And Sir John Davies's “Orchestra” 
linkc the moon and her planets with Eliza¬ 
beth and her courtiers: 

“With hand in hand interlinked were 


“Shall we therefore \’<alue honour and 
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riches at nothing and neglect them as 
unnecessary and vain ? Certainly no. 
For that infinite wisdom of God... .hath 
also ordained kings, dukes or leaders oi 
the people, magistrates, judges and other 
degrees of men.” 

Under mask of order, Raleigh defends riches 
and absolute monarchy. The principal 
content of medieval Order, community and 
equality, is here coolly jettisoned. 

A typical Renaissance Englishman is the 
abject Henry Poachum, who. in ‘The Com- 
pleat Gentleman", manages to strike the 
lowest that human spinelessness can reach: 
“Shall we not acknowledge a nobility in 
men of greater perfection, of nobler 
form, and prince of these ?" 


Making fair honour to their sovereign 

queen." 

That Shakespeare was a Catholic is now 
practically proved. But apart from this, by 
producing a rogues' gallery of kings in his 
plays, Shakespeare defies the Reformation 
trend and harks back to an age when to be 
king was to be precariously poised at the 
edge of sin. As Cardan puts it in his 
"Comforte": 

“Palaces of princes are open to envy, 
hate, grudge, poison and persecution.” 
Shakespeare's chronicle plays seem b^ed 
on this single line, because a more confus¬ 
ing welter of civil war, murder, hatred and 
anxiety can hardly be imagined. Because 
to make a man king is automatically an 
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assault upon the sanctity of corporate life. 
It shocks the medieval conscience of equa¬ 
lity. It gives the lie to homilies such as 
^ the Expordiuxn which insists that 

‘^rich and poor alike without distinc¬ 
tion of persons are from one father 
Adam....the rich and the poor are 
elike and equal.” 

It contradicts the parable of Lazarus and 
Dives, the punishment of the rich merely 
because he Is rich. The Reformation tric¬ 
kery whereby the sovereign and her barons 
are almost deified and made cosmic forces 
runs counter to Nicholas Bozon*8 sermon: 
‘Go to now, ye rich men, weep and 
' howl for your miseries that shall come 
upon you. Your riches are corrupted..” 

Shakespeare's kings-^Macbeth, Claud¬ 
ius, Richard III, Henry IV, John—arc 
scoundrels, with a penchont for infanticide. 
Henry VI, Edward IV, Richard 11 are ot 
best febnle, drooling, lonesome men. As 
for Henry V, in whom the critics pin all 
their hope ol Imdmg Shakespeare the 
royalist, D.A. Traversi in his significant 
book ’'An Approach to Shakespeare” has 
made the first brcoch. He finds Henry V 
an intolerable megalomaniac. Further 
study will no doubt reveal that Shakes¬ 
peare (as carefully as he could, of course) 
created in him q paranoiac ; Henry is espe¬ 
cially fond of screaming threats against 
the children and the maids of Franco. He 
orders the massacre of French prisoners. 
But never is he tired of thanking the Lord 
for his favour. 

Critics assume that the cruelty of Henry 
is justified because his war in France is jus¬ 
tified. This is astounding negligence be¬ 
cause the very first scene of the play 
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undermines the so-called cause *, we see the 
Archbishop and his associate plan to engage 
the King's attention by a French adven* 
turc in order to save the monasteries. As 
for the ridiculous Salic law, the prepost¬ 
erous confusion of names—Pharamond, 
Charlemagne, Meisen, Elbe and Sala, 
Pepin, Childcric, Blithild, Clothair, Capet, 
Charles of Lorraine, Lady Lingare, Lewis, 
Lewis X, Isabel, Ermengare—if It is to be 
taken seriously, wc would have to forget 
the way Shakespecro writes his satire and 
accept Gobbo's logic about Margery, his 
mother, as serious genealogy. 

The jchronicle plays therefore do not 
tow the servile reformation line, The one 
quotation critics have succeeded in fiinding 
out of the mass of references to Kings, a 
quotation they flout os Shakespeare's be¬ 
lief in divine origin of Kings (Claudius on 
divinity hedging a king) is the sheerest 
Irony. Claudius is at the moment In pos¬ 
session of his brother’s throne and wife, 
has tried te kill Hamlet, and in the same 
breath he calls himself divine. Far from 
being proof of kingly divinity, I think it is 
Shakespeores comment on kingly divinity. 

Because Shakespeare had behind him 
medieval hatred of pride, of royal vice, 
Dame Fortune swinging the wheel of for¬ 
tune brings down the prince and the magis¬ 
trate, and they arc taught a belated but 
terrible lesson for transgressing God’s 

law. As Bromyard asks, 

“Where are Iho evil princes of the 
world, the kings, earls and other lords 
of estate....who ruled their subjects 
harshly and cruelly ?” 

It Is not without significance that the great 
l)ogcy of the time, Machiavelli. was a de¬ 
fender of royal autocracy. 
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V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI 
The Demosthenes of India 

B. N. SANKHDEK 


It has n)rao>t become proverbial that 
wherevor BiMHarck, the great German SUtca- 
maxi wont, ho wqm the greatest man present. 
The Hamc is tnie to a limited extent, of tlic 
loln-clotlied Raiut-stutOhman Mahatma Qandhi 
and of his unique disciple^Nehru. But the 
Bolitary individual to whom it U thoroughly 
applicable among the bnJliant luminaries of 
Indian Benaissinicc in Ri Hon'ble V. 8. 
Srinivasa Sastri It would not be fallacious 
to Miy that Hastri was one of the greatest 
F^pcakers of his age ; and throughout the 
world, wliercver he went and vpuke, be found 
himhelf totally uncontehtod, unchallenged and 
unrivalled. 

An interesting story in related by K. I\ 
Kiishava Memon in his article published f»ome 
twentycight years ago in T/o‘ of Offhu ; 

about ^the Bpleodid eloquenoo’, excellent 
choice of words and arresting inflaeiice of 
Sastri as a speaker. lie writes * 

1921 Mr. Sastri bad to attend as 
India's repr(^sontitive, the Imperial CoDference 
in I/)iidan. Mr. Lloyd George happened to be 
pr<*scnt at the conference. After carrying 
out bis part of the programme he was about 
to go away to fulfil another engagement when 
Santri rose to speuk. Mr. Lloyd Ocoige 
wanted to be:ir him for a few minutes and 
then go but the Pemosthenes of India kept 
the wizard of Wales, waiting thcri^ spell* 
bound for a long time. The majestic dow of 
Sastri's olo(|nence Had a compelling force 
which even Lloyd George'found it dlfhcnlt to 
resist'’! 


8aatri differed from his contemporary, 
'the uncrowned King of Bengal’ ; and distin¬ 
guished orator"$umidmnaih Bunorjeo, In 
regard to die proparatiou of his orations. 
In A Sttlftti iif Ma/Jnff, Kurendranath Bancr- 
jee who laid fuflicieiit stress on the (*lnborate 
e«|ii]pmcnt of Uie specche*., quotes John 
Bright, favourably in his support that “u 
speech is not worlli listening to*' unless it 
has bi'on "carefully prepared". 

In tlie aame coTitext Surendranath narrates 
an incident Utat on his way to attend the 
Congress SoM»ion at Voona when hr* stayed 
for a day at Allahabad and reproduced his 
i^oona Prebidontial spor<'h to his son-in-law. 
Colonel Muklierjoo, tho latter won so inu<‘li 
astoniahed that he felt that the speech would 
have taken * twenty years in tlie innking,"^ 

The Holo ]iurposc of <pioting Surendrnnath 
ia to eniphasi/e the effortless Toanner in which 
Sastri used to deliver his most enviable 
speeches. In hit characteristic, inimita¬ 
ble style, Sastri described in a letter to 
Krishnaswami Aiyar, in 1935,8 the intluence 
of bia delightful speeches, which ho delivered 
in the Mysore UniverBity. 

Bangalore City 
January 24, 1935 

Dear Friend, 

Here I have just finished a trilogy on 
Ookbale. ? spoke for tia hour aud a half 
each day to an audience which was 3,00 0 
the first day, 4,000 the second, and 5,000 the 
third. The attention I commanded was so 
profound, I felt fluttered and prood. I had 
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no notes. The Vioe-Chaocellor was struck 
dumb wiiii astonishment and read a three 
miDUtes praise for me, cailing my performance 
a iour <Jr To me the {patent wonder 

was that I felt neither pain nor eahaastion. 

T felt and said T was performing a sacred 
dniy like a parent^ obsequies and was 
therefore immune from disease or inGraiitj. 

Yours adectaonatelj 
V. Srinivasan 

Allhoujvh Sastri lacked "the rich and 
exubmnt ima^^rry of Mohan Ohone, the 
fiery energy of Phcrozrshah Mehta or the 
temprstuous passion of Siirendraoath Baner* 
)eo'\ rmvertheless he had sometfaini; in him 
which enabled him to utcal a march over hie 
contemporaries. His love for *‘Htructiiral 
propoitiDii *of the Kpeoch’, bis delicate seoti> 
tivriicss to the mush* gf words and a scienti- 
He .ipprecintion of its powci’* were bewitching. 
And it lookod um if, to use Surendrauatb's 
expression in h dinerent context, he had laid, 
^'in the chainberH of his mind a store house of 
noble thoughts and fine rocabiiinry, ready at 
his commanci to form T.iried eomhioutions”. 
'Phe word'< and thoughts ^hnoved forward tii 
serried procession for him to pick and choose 
or modify, for the deliverance of his 
message’'.^ Ills heart inspired ; the mind 
wilfully obeyed and the result was a 
fascinating oration. The words burnt, glowed 
and sparkled and ‘set bis soul on ftre*. The 
heart touched the tongue with ‘celestial fire'. 

Gardiner's eulogy of Lord Amjuith's 

speeches that “the senteoees of his ordinar}* 
speeobes marched into action like diKciplined 
units naarehallcd and drilled" and that “every 
word had its mark,*’^ in applicable in no 
less a degree to this one time school teacher 
of Madras. 
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The mnsto of his words, the smoothness of 
his delivery, the development of hits thought 
brick by brick like a master architect, and 
the perfect polished fiaish of his bpecches, 
which made Homebody call him out of envious 
digust ‘the sUvor^tougued orator of the East’^ 
challenged comparison widi ‘the supreme 
maKters of the spoken word' such as Burk«> 
Carlyle, Fronde and Morley. 

Sastri had unique self-coniidenee. He 
would address an assembly of world's 
seasoned statesmen and politicians on the 
baffling problems of interimtlonal relations, 
disarmament and peace, in the same unrulfled 
manner, and with the same poise, efficacy and 
authority, with which be taught hln studentH 
the simple rules of prounneiation and gram* 
mcr, while working an a teacher in the 
Municipal High School, Mayavarain, in ISftR 
or subsequently, in IftOO on becoming Head* 
master of the lUudu High S<'hool, Tripll- 
cane. 

Uov. A. 0, Fras'T wom so niiirh under 
tho magic Kpell of Snstri that be called him 
“the greatest master of English", and went 
further to the extent of «a) iug : “It would 
be easier to find a married man who has not 
quarrelled with his wife tlian a listener who 
has not been impressed by this man of 
oaquiaito words’*.^ 

All over the globe Sastri had a large 
circle of admirers, nay worshippers of his 
excellent command over the English Ian* 
guage which, to mention only half a dozen, 
included meu of such high distinction like 
I.ord Birkenhead, Thomas Smart, Stanley 
Baldwin, Earl Balloor, Lloyd George and 
Mahatma Gandhi.^ 

In the conservative estimate of Balfour 
ho ranked among ‘the five best speakers' 
under the tun. 
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Like hU other ipeeches, SeitriV speech 
on duarmanicnt at the WaBhington Conference 
created an unprecedented stir and took the 
whole civilixod world by atorm. A dietin* 
guiahed American acholar Elmer Davia 
ooenmontedj after the speech, that Saatri 
spoke Eiiglibh a shade better, if anything, 
than any other member of the British Delega¬ 
tion. fneideotally the delegation included 
men of no leas repute and accomptiabmenta 
than Earl Balfour himself. 

The Imperial Conference of 1921, disco¬ 
vered in Saatri a world orator. H>T>notijied 
so much by tlie profundity, mclUflaoD«* 
flavour of expression, fluency or the a^called 
of the gab^ of the Valangaiman Brahmin, 
that the Britoo in spite of his undiluted 
oontervatism, was forced :to welcome him 
into the Privy CVmooil.^ liondon luuathavo 
congratulated heisolf, for the award of the 
Freedora of the city to Sastri, aa some 
American congratulated the British Empire, 
for possfMsing such a auperb speaker, after 
he had heard Sastri\ speech. 

No one knew that a poor school boy from 
*the aliimbcriug Eaat' would attain so much 
prominence and distiDction as to teach the 
West at the second Assembly of the League 
of Nationi^, in 1021, th<' principles of politics, 
Hindu idcalb and statecraft, paradoxically, in 
tones unknown and expressions unfamiliar. 

Whether in India, Australia, Canada or 
Id South Africa, Sostri pleaded for ideals 
which were dear to his heart, and ideas which 
he cherished throughout his life. Although 
circumstances forced him to accept official 
appointments, nevertheless, he was not merely 
a represciitaUvc of the Brirish Crown ; be was 
the de facto (exponent of the aenrimenta of the 
Indian people. 8aro)ini Naidu paid him ilte 
highest compliment by calling him the greatest 


ambassador of Indian thoagbt snd culture 
after Babindraiiath Tagore, to 

A moderate by political opinion, Sastri's 
liberalism, like Mahatma Gandhi’s concept 
of 0 on-viol cnce and satyagraba, was baaed on 
the solid moral force of fais personality. A 
nationalist to the backbone, Saatri discovered 
a pragmatic approach to politics and patrio¬ 
tism. 

On May 14, 1930, Saetri addrcaacd a 
meeting of tho British M. Ps. in liondon on 
Indian problems. The speech was so mucli 
forceful and convincing that it became im¬ 
possible for a hanlboiled Torry Colonel to 
reserve his comments. In CiN'mendoiis disgust 
and excitement bo burst out' 

^‘If thi«t Man U on# of the moderate*,, what 
on eartli arc the extremiats like tt 

We may conclude this futile endeavour 
to asscM the greatness of Sastri us an orator 
with the remarks of Mahadeva Desai. 

"There ore very few men in our public life 
of the versatility and his wonderful mastery 
of the EoglUh language. Purist there are 
many, but none who has Saatri’a, mastery of 
the bpeouh and the pen. There ore many 
who have his elof|aencc but none of these 
can come near him in bis aentcucss of per¬ 
ception, wisdom, and knowledge of aflTaira. 
What iohri'on baid of Burko may be truly 
said of Saatri : "He is an extraordinary man. 
Hit atreaui of mind is prepetnal’*. 


1. K. P. Easbava Memon : 

limes of Ocyloo, Sunday Illustrated, January 
17, 1937 : Srinivasa Sastri, the Servant of 
India. 

2. S. 1\ Koksena Ed.: 

lodUn Autobiographies, Oxford Universify 
Press, 1951, p. 86-b7. 
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3. T. N. Jagadisan Kd.: 

Letters of SrioiTasn Saatri, Aaia I’ublbilling 
House, V.m, p. 277. 

4. S> P. Saksciia Ed.: 

Indian Autobiographies, Oxford Univcrsttj 
Press, 11151, p. K7. 

6. K. P. Kashava Meuon : 

The Times of Cejioii, Sundaj lUustratod, 
January 17, 1037, HrintTasa Sastri, the Bcr* 
vaat of India. 

fi. It was Thomas Smart who dubbed him 
ns the Empire’s Silver Tongued Orutor. 

7. Janus: 

The Ceylon Oaily News January Ki, 1037 : 
"Public Voice of India No. One.'* 

8. Mahatma (iandhi wna a great admirer 
of Sastri. He was ao much impresHed 
by his command over the Englifab Ian* 
gui^ that he reijuestcd him to revise 
liii autobiography : 

*Tffv FifxrhmffU N'tfft 7V*«///.’ Wbco 
Oandhi received tbe news of 8astri*e 
death, whom he used to regard as his 
cider brother, he burst into tears and 
wrote : 


"Death boa removed not only from us but 
from ike world one of India’s best sona. 
That he loved India passionately everyone 
who knew him could ..His Sans¬ 

krit learning waa as great as, if not greater 
than, hU English. I must permit myself to 
say no more save thib that, though we diffored 
in politics, our hearts were one, and could 
never think that his patriotism was less 
the tallest patriot. Sastri, the roan lives 
though his body is rcdacod to ashes’' (The 
Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri - A Political 
Biography by P. Hodanda Rao*-p. 480 
A>U Publishing fJousc, 1M03 p. 13u.) 
il. Rt lion. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri bccHoe 
a Privy Councillor in 1021i 
10. P. Kodanda Rao : The Rt lion. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri—A Political Biography, 
Asia Publiahing House, IHOX p. 420. 
"Next to Raviadranath Tagoi c, Sastri 
was the greatest ambassador and 
interpreter of Indian Culture abroad”.^ 
Min. SorojiDi Naidu. 

IL The Indian Review, Volume XXXI, 
1930, p. 428, “Mr. Sastri Id EDgland”. 




AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN BIHAR 


GIRISII MISHRA 


Bihak the («ron<] largest o( India from 

the jK>jnt of view of aggregate po|iulalion 
(4i6A53,010» and the drd in order of denaily 
of population (694) ^ 

During 1951-'0I there was an irK^rease of 
26 Jiei ci'nt in the population of llic slate, if we 

the ptectnling 56 years (i.e. the period 
ll»e growth rate has been bi |ier cent 
li.e. an ah«(»lule growth of over JU million). 
The increased population on the same land area 
has meant o higher density per square mile, the 
average figure going liom 319 (in 1921) to 69i 
(in 19til). llie alMndia Hguie of 35G i« far 
lower than whol it it for Bihar. 

Bihai Is one of die most ruialised stales in 
India. Accotding to r901 census, over 91 |>er 
cent of the total population, lives in villages. 
Bihar has only 153 towns while Andhra, Gujrat, 
M.P.. Madja% Mahaiashtia, Mysoie, Punjab, 
U.P. and West Bengal liave 223, 181, 219. 339, 
266, 231. 189, 207 and 164 towns respectively. 
In all die dUtiicts except Patna and Singhbhum, 
the |>encntage of the ruial jiopulalion to the 
total popufatjun U above 90 pet cent. 

The rate of urbanisation in Bihai is very 
slow. 'Jlie pe^enUge of urban to total population 
has risen fiom 4.5 to 6 (appioz.) during 
I921*6l. But even this has not made any impact 
on the occupational pattern. According to 1961 
census, of the total wurVing population 53.87 pei 
cent were cullivatoi», 22.97 ]kt cent were agiicul- 
lutal labouicrs. 3 39 per cent weie engaged in 
mining, quairvins. live*slo(k, forestry, fishing, 
hunting and |)]aiilalit»ns. on hards and allied acti¬ 
vities; 5..50 per ceut were woriiog in the house, 
hold iiidu«>lrie^; 2.22 per <eol weie engaged in 
manufactuiing other than household industry; 
•0.56 per cent were employed in consinietion work, 
2,12 pet i'cni were working in trade and 

1. Thii is true only if we consider the major 

'Statas. 
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commene. 1.20 per cent were engaged in trans¬ 
port, atoiage and communications and 7.57 per 
cent were employed in other srivUes. Most of 
the towns air ovei-grown villageb and not true 
urban coninuniMi*<. Thr inctease in the urban 
population during the last decades was not 
Isiskally the tevull of the expansion ot industries. 
Most of the <itie« in the OangetK plain have grown 
owing t<» then being centres oi (ruveminent 
administration with laiililies for edatalion and 
(ommunkalions. ^o srojK* was provided for 
easing Uie pies«uie on land. 

The projioiiion of eatning jHipulatiuns ocluaily 
dependent on agrirultme imreased from 78.7 per 
cent in 1911 to ii7 .f per rent in J9.51 while the 
proportion of eatning jH»pulatio]i dejH'ndcnt on 
industry has gone down liom 4.3 jier i^ent to 
2.5 jier cent. Tbiv induales. in a sense, increas¬ 
ing niraliaation. Thus, we »ee that Bihar's 
economy is not only highly ruralised, hut it is 
also very undiverbified. 

The agricultuial )K>|>ulatioD in rural areas 
furmn the hulk of the |>upulation. Cultlvatuig 
laiiourerb and ihcir de|K‘ndenls are in a relatively 
large numlei m Muaaffarpur and Dnrl>hanga. 
The predominance of agriculture i» ino«t marked 
ill the Noith Bihar plain, pailkufarly in the 
dlslikts of Cham|kaian and Saraii. 

In 1951. ovei 80 pci vent of the lotal 
population wa» directly dqiendent on agriculture. 
The 1901 census revealed a significant change. 
Cultivators and agricultural lahourer^ together 
with those engaged in forestry etc., were found 
to constitute a little over 80 per cent of the 
total occupied population in 1961. Rut this does 
not mean that the absolute burden on agriculture 
has gone down. In ]95X, 11.38 million people 
were working in agriculture while in 1961, 14.78 
milUnn people were found to be working i.t. an 
increaae of 3.39 mitlions. 

The number of cultivators hav increaaed by 
27.1 per cent while the number of agriculturid 
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ivork«r» hu gone up by 36.5 per cent. Thi* 
reflecle the ineviuble process of pauperisalion. 
The cumulelive effect of intense demographic 
pre»suree, alow urL«niaation, acercity uf Don- 
agricultural employment and atagnant agriculture 
hae been wide-apread causing rural unemployment 
and under-employment.* Nut only the absolute 
burden of agiicullural labourers on a limited area 
ha* gone up, but Bihat's share in the total land¬ 
less agricultural woikers has gone up from 1L.7 
per cent to 14.03 per cent. On the other hand 
Bihar's percentage share in the total net area sown 
has gone down fjom 7.7J lo 6.07 and also the 
Bihar's percentage sliare in the total nundwr of 
culilvatois has decreased from 11.67 per cent in 
1951 lo 10.41 per cent in 1901. 

From the above figures, the following farts 
emerge : (i) the ifet cultivated area in Bihar has 
failed tu keep pace with the growth in the net 
cultivated area In tfic country as a whole ; (li) the 
growth in the number of cultivators has iMsen pro* 
purlionately lowet than that in the number of 
agricultural workeis owing mainly to the conver¬ 
sion of cultivators into labourers; becau^ 
the otlier possibility of the stlMcment of labourets 
outside the stale on a faster rale is not jdausible. 
We shall see this while discussing emigration; 
and tiii) both m 1951 and in 196), the land area 
available per agricultural worker in Bihar was 
lower than what it was for the country as a 
whole. In 1951 Bihar shared )1.07 |)er cent of 
culilvatois and i).77 per cent of agticuUural 
labourers of the country but onl) 7.71 per cent 
of the total land area of lliv country, lo 19bl. 
it had 10.41 per <Ynt of cultivalor'« and 11.OS 
per cent of ngrlrultural worker* living on 6.tT7 
per cent the total land aiea only. Further, in 
1951, there were 32 cultivator* and 15 agrkuUural 
labourers per lUO net sown ocre^ In Blhai agdin>t 
the all-tndia figute of 23 cullivatoi* and It) agri- 
cuUuiat labourers. In 1%1, Bihar had 5J cuti- 
valors and 22 labourets per ICX) sown acres 
against the all-India iigute* of 31 cullivatora and 
10 labourers. 

In I961« Bihar had 67,065 in^tabited village^ 
with the total rural population jf 4.23,41.690. 
The total number of agiicullural labouicis in 

2. A Tcchno-ecoitomic Survey of Dihar-^ 
NCAER. 
i 


Bihar waa 44.18,475 coiuistiDg of 25,74,239 make 
and 18,44,236 females. 

The district-wise distribution of sgticuUural 


labourers was 

as follows : 


Districl* 

Total Population 

Total number of 


agricultural 



labourers 

Patna 

29.49,746 

2.<16363 

Caya 

36,47,892 

434,364 

Shahabad 

32.1lk017 

2,80.999 

Saran 

.35.54.918 

238,823 

Champaran 

30.96,211 

4,56,763 

Muzaflarpur 

41.13A98 

438.321 

Dat bhonga 

44.13,027 

5.42389 

Monghvr 

33.87.082 

3.64.018 

Bhagalpur 

17.11,136 

231327 

Saharsa 

17.23..S60 

2,29.110 

Pumra 

30d^>,L28 

339.672 

Santhai Parganj 2<>.75,203 

1,24396 

Palamau 

11.87.789 

138.182 

lloxaHUigh 

23,90,441 

1,19.070 

Ranchi 

21,38.565 

67,506 

Dlianbad 

1138,610 

24.797 

Singh bhum 

29,49.911 

1.30,375 


Tlie bulk of (he agricultural workers come 
from scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and other 
backward castes. At most of the places, the poor 
people oi the upper caste* also work as agricuUural 
labourers ; but (hey do not form a comparatively 
big pro()oitioi> of (heir total population. The 
people in Bihai are not only extremely poor and 
illilcralc but they aie socially very backward. 
The local custom does not permit the upper caste 
jw iple vU. Kiahmlns, Bhumihars, Rajputs and 
Ka)avlhd«» (o handle (he plough. Thus the land- 
owners amongst these coromuuilie* depend mostly 
*m hircil oi attached la}x>ui for ntost of the 
dgiHulluial oj»ei alion». This sysletn ho* a bad 
impact on the pioductivily of Und. 'I1ic hired or 
allot bed Ubuurcis or the cuUivalors, without anv 
ownership on land, cannot have any interest in 
making either permanent improveinenis in 
land or in putting adequate input*. 

During the Biilbh regime, (he agiioultural 
labouiers of Bihar were semi-slavet. The land 
lui settlement and (Jie tlebi made them lied lo 
(be uwneis of land as 'Bandhua Kamias* (i.e. 
lied labourers). Shri Dinkor Desai quoting an 
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oftcUl rqsort in hit article publlahed lo 'Indian 
Sucioiogist, July, wrote that the average 

agriculluraJ labourer was not infrequently com¬ 
pelled in limeb of stress to mortgage his personal 
liberty. In return (or a small sum of money 
which he might lia|>pcn to need at thst moment, 
he agreed lo seive the man from whom he had 
borrowed. Tlie money was not repaid, nor was 
it intended t« be rej>aid, bul the borrower re¬ 
mained a life-long bond-slave of his creditor. For 
his work lie merely received an Inadequate dole 
of food and lo all intents and purposes, was in 
the position of a medieval serf. The serf h called 
by various names such as Kamia. Jan, Jana, 
Janouri, Banihar, Banihara, Aaarai» Karwar- 
Marwar, etc. 

Without tbc permlision of the landlords, 
ibo serf was not free to go anywhere or to work 
for others. Tim families of Kamias were also 
obliged to i)ciomc the Kamias of the landlords 
concerned. They Imd lo render *begar* (i.e. 
forced labour I at a very low wage. They were 
eeonc^raically very pour and aocially and cultural¬ 
ly extremely backward. As they came mostly 
from lowei castes, they were foiU<ldeo from 
touching the bc»dy, meals and water of the upper 
ca«h'-peoplc. In short, they had to live a life of 
poverty, slavery and insult. 

’Jhe fjeedom movement and the llatijan 
mover riei it launched under the leadership of 
Gandhiji aroused a new hope in them and their 
struggle fur a new life began. 

Aftei lot?, each caste got the right to 
equality without any diMriminalion. Facilities 
in rc^iwrt of education, settlement and employ¬ 
ment weie pjuvided. After the abolition of 
aamiudaii. foTced labour has disappeaied from 
most of llie plai'es. The exaction of forced labour 
is pujiislublo undoi Article 23(1) of the Cons¬ 
titution. Thus tlicv are legally free but economic 
compulsion^ qtv still there. Laws have been 
enacted to ]iiote<l them from the dutches of the 
money-lend CIS and provisions have been made to 
give them land foi settlement. Vinoba Bhave’s 
movement ciImi diicclet) at ending land¬ 

lessness. 

Bul In spite of all the laws and pious hopes* 
no Lesic change has taken place in tlieir economic 
conditions. Still they are just like ala vet groan¬ 
ing under ibe weight of isdebtednets, 


It ia aometiffles said that the people in the 
state are relatively lethargic and are prone to 
be aatisfied with e low standard of living rather 
than exert for economic betterment and as a 
result of this, the cultural practices are poor and 
intensive cultivation rare. There is some truth 
in these impressions but I do not believe that 
they reflect in any way on the inherent qualities 
of ihc people. 

Let us now consider the situation in detail. 

A sample survey of land-huldings and cul¬ 
tivation was carried out in the state in 1954*55 > 
The rtumber of individual holdings was estimated 
at 6.1 million com]iriJng agricultural land of 
17 miliiun acres, llie average size of an indi¬ 
vidual holding was thus 2.8 aries but the moil 
common bolding was under one acre. Individual 
holdings of sizes up lo .S acres constituted about 
BS per cent of the tola) iiumlwr of holdings but 
they comprised Im than 15 per leiil uf the total 
area* while the numlicr of holdings above lO acres 
formed less than 5 p<T <cnt ol the total holdings 
but comprised 50 per cviil of the total area. 
Hie number of huMings below 5 acics formed 
about 78 |>ci cent of tbc total butdings with about 
35 per cent of the total area in 1951-55 as 
against 77 per of tlic total number of hold¬ 
ings with about 32 piT cent ul the total aiea in 
1950^1. Broadly s|>caking. in 1951-55, 78.8 ])or 
cent of the rural families owned agricultural lond, 
while 21.2 ]>cr cent were landless. The unequal 
distribution of land is a contributory cause to 
ineficiency in agiivulLuic. If cost a<counting is 
applied, agri culture is nut a pro ft la hie industry 
except foi the people with large land holdings. 
As the uneconomic holdings predominate, profit* 
aUlity is ncgliuihli*. There has arisen a contra¬ 
diction in agriculture. 'Jbe cultivators holding 
less than ].» ac'rcs of land cannot pay mote to 
the lahourcis het'aurc theirs is a losbig industry. 
On the other hand* the agricultural labourers 
cannot even kuep body and soul together with 
the iradiliciiia] wage. 

In Bihai. ihrie arc* two types of agricultural 
labourers: (i) Kamias and (ii) Chhuttaa (i.e. 
free labouiei^). Wc have said something of the 
Kamias. Besides them* there arc Chhuttaa who 
are not lied lo any particular peasant. They 
may enter into on agrceioeat lo work for a land¬ 
lord for ft specific period by borrowing soms 
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ooMy or a piece ol land. At sooM places, it 
is agreed that the money will be d ee med to hav^ 
been paid off after a year or so. Most of the 
village craftsmen have also joined the ranks of the 
chhuttas for whole*time or part-Uoe work because 
their ciafts are not lo prosperous conditions. 

During the predndependme period, the 
laLoureis had to sign 'Kamiautr agieeinents to 
get loans foi niditiag^ ceremonies, thus t)ing them* 
selves lo the landlords. Though in the eyes of 
Uw, Kdmiauti s)stem has been abolished, in 
practice it still conlinuc'S. hereditary 

Kamiss still exist. The great-grandfather 

hollowed money on the occasion of the marriage 
icieiDoiiv of the grandfather and made him a 
kamia, the same thing waa tepeated in the rase 
of the niairidge ceieimm^ of the father and so 
oil. The dgihultuidl lalHiuicr durina tlie old 
da>N u«4hI to get I to 1.2.5 lud^ of rice and 
pulse, one sdri. one kuiU (oi 'Jhula') onJ hatdiy 
three-four iu|H(s lor his Sfin*s iiiairlage flora 
the land luid 'llie entire lioucming amounted 
to 2U-2S tupei's tapt>to\imale1) I. The debt was 
never paid hark in the ialhet*-. life-time and was 
shifted to the s^m and thus went on nccumuldling 
At some places, we find three h>ing genera* 
lions ds Kamlds. £>en if the Kamia* want to 
pa> hack the loans, the ldiid]uid« find some 
cviu*<e tn refuse acceptance. Tlie agricultural 
latourers oie compelled to lease tlieii heailh and 
h'lme because of the intensified ojipioswionb. In 
villages, a 60-^rai old lahouiei will have to 
tolc*idle all soHs of abuses. Fven a child of the 
laudlrnct will address him In filthy longuasc 
and he will have lo bear It silently; hut in the 
towns, he has gi cater firedom. None can 
cojiipe) him to ]d> hk ikkshaw. if be chies not 
yvunl lo. His eainiiig is romparallvely higher. 
Hence the Idhoureis leave llie villages. 'Phis 
may be railed ‘distress rolsration'. Ihr young, 
heallhy, ond raorc adventurous people migiate 
Iiom the villages leaving behind childirn. women, 
old, unhealthy and the less enlerpiKing pait of the 
|)opulatiun. It is not easy to awosuie tlie impact 
of such mrgtations on the local economy, hut 
sineo it ia forced on the per pie I.y sheer 
economic Impulse resulting in the above pattern, it 
is bound to Iw adveise. Tlic landloids put 
obiUclei IB the way of tboir working elsewhere 


in the tame area. Tbe rich peasants combine 
together and apply acycial and eeonotnic sanctions 
against thc'ro. la some areas, tlie old Kamiaa are 
as much as 00 per cent of the total population. 

TImm* days, the landlords often take ihumU 
impiessicms of the labourers on pieces of 
blank pa|H*r thu^ the labourer is always in 
ibe ilulches uf the landlord. 

Tbe fcdlouing taUo shows the (lerreutage 
disliiUjliori of agricullural labour households with 
and without land. 

Percentage of Agricultural I.ahour 
Households 


Pcrhjcl With land Ullhont land 


l95fW>! 61.11 35.80 

1956*57 61.22 :4H.7H 

Source:— AgiicuUuial Labour in India, Vu1 \1V 

Rihai il9Ci2). 

The propoitlon of households willioul land 

ineieased from 16 |)er cent in 1950^1 lo 89 per 
ii-nl in 19.5(1-57. Ihe growth of this da-^s may 
he accounted for by the system of land tenuies, 
l<y the inciras4* of dl>v*nter IduJlotds. by the 
transfei c»f land from the hamU of tiuii creditois, 
bv the deteriuraliiig man-land lalio, by the dU* 
plarement of village riafU and iiidusliieii due to 
the spread and uso cd mat hine-niadr pioducts, 
by the giadual tiansfinroaliun of the old village 
economy leslmg cjn custom and pavnu'iil in kind 
into d piKe economy cm icmtuut It U also 

sei*n that hi a noimal ileiddo when ihetc arc no 
famines oj i|mlcinieH, the lanJiests bdiouicis (end 
lo iticiease lastei than the ie<»t of the lurol 
IKipubtiori In villages we witness an agraiian 
slnnlurc of a pytamidal cliaiaelei. with a small 
numbet ol land lord« ouuing large trails of land 
and at the lM»llom thousands of farmers owning 
small ploK nnd landless lobouieis. According to 
iIk* rejHiii of the Bihar LWruployment Committee 
1196(1), the total redundant population depending 
on land yyas 4.3,7(i.40(l. This suiplu-* aaiicullural 
|K)pul.ition sunk in abject poveity is one of the 
foiniidable oL^laeles to the planned eeonomie 
development of the state. 

Theie has l>eeti a latge inn rase in the pro* 
jH»rtion of attached labout hou-ehohU. to stim^ 
extent, owing to tbe employment of iarm servanU 
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in large numbers, on account of the resumption 
of lands for personal cultivation fay big land* 
oyfnm as a result of the land leCorms. 

During the 19S6-57 Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry, earning strength of the household was 
compost^ uf earners and earning dependents« An 
earner was one whose income was sufficient for 
his own maiiiteiianre, and an earning dependent 
was one who^c earnings were tonsidered to be 
inadequate foi his own niaintcnanir* The family 
sise in ]95()&7 was 4 fa indkatmg an innease of 
O.S persons over that of 1950>.'il. The wage* 
earning %llength, howt'var, had declined from 2.2 
in 1950*51 to l.BS in 1056*37. Of the total taming 
strength of 1 83 prrM>ns in 1056'57, 1.18 ^eie 
men, D.S7 women and 0.10 rhildrrn. Men and 
children maintained same relative impoitsncc at 
both the points of time, while Momen showed a 
decline in their numlier from 0.9 m 1950*51 to 
0.57 in 1956*57. 

For the bulk of the labour m niial ateas 
agriculluial employments ate tiu* main source of 
liveiihood. Employment in agrUuhure U «ea«onal, 
inlermiltenl and on a limited scale. The hold¬ 
ings are of small srre. Hence the increasing 
preaaure of population on land ie«uUs in the 
dclerioiation of employment opportunities The 
Agricultural lahoureis ate compelled lo «rauh fur 
employment outside the agruuUural sector. They 
have to migrate to find employxnent in industries 
and other sectors. Not only this hut the 
employment available in agri(ullu)c Is meagre, 
uncertain, seasonal and at low wages '^Wages in 
this field of primary production are at a low 
level, firstly liecause of low farm incomes due 
to defective organisation, and «etond]y due to the 
unorganised nature and ineffective bargaining 
position of the agricultural labourers The 
landlords often succeed in therr efforts uf dis« 
rupting the labour movement by arousing 
caste feelings, instituting roncoeted criminal 
cases and exploiting their internal dissensions. 
The police officials and revenue officials usually 
are hand in glove wUb them. 

The demand for labour un the farms depends 
on various factors viz. the nature of crops grown, 
soil fertility, ihe size of cultivated holdings. 


climate, iotenaity of cultivation and the general 
agrarian prosperity. There are few agricultural 
unite which employ labourers throughout tbe 
year. Most uf the units employ casual and 
seasonal agricultural labour. From the point of 
view of supply, the labour available on farm is 
usually oster'tbundant. Agriculture is usually 
roadiMled on family basis. There is always 
tindei-employment and unemployment in it. 
During the peak seasons such as sowing, trans¬ 
planting and harvesting. Urge numbers of labourers 
get employment; but during other periods they 
have to sji idle or go out in search of employ¬ 
ment. Thus (he insufliciemy or non-availability 
of woii is the main cause of under*emp1oyment 
and unemployment. Disguised unemployment is 
also then', Lut it is vciy difficult to determine its 
extent with suflairnl aituiaiy. The Kamaias are 
in relatively constant employment. The women 
and ehildicn are employed m le^ vtrenuou* work. 
They mtI employ meni only to supplement the 
family irirome. They are paid al o bmer rate. 
Their employitwnl ir,u1t> in pulling down the 
volume of employment as aKo cauiing caparity of 
adult male woikets. 

The wage lates vaiy ftom legion lo region. 
They de|H*nd upon lainfalJ, soil fertility, irrigation 
facilities, the ciop pattern, the ••ize and distribu¬ 
tion of holdings, the pioporlion of different 
categories of households, the development of 
rural Industrie*, industrial pios|>riity of the 
region, mobihly of UImiui, (ustum, the type of 
labour, and the age and sex composition of 
labourers Agricultural wages arc usually 
lower than industrial wages owing to low 
agrarian prosperity, excessive supply of labour 
on farms and the unorganised and illiterate 
nature of agricultural laboui. 

Wages ale usually paid in cash, kind end 
<ash-and-kind. If a labourer is employed for 
the whole day, it means he has to work for 10 
to 12 hours with a break of 1 to hours in 
the noon. 

In 1956*57, 27.21 per cent of the total wage 
was juid in cash, 65.29 per cent was paid in 
kifuJ and 7.50 per cent was paid in both kind 
and ra^h.^ The system of cosh payments is 


3. Agricultural Lal>our in India Vot XIV 4* Agricultural Labour in India Vol. XIV 
^Bihar Page 24 (1962). Bihar (1962) P. S4. 
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moitly 1a vogue in ihe ceeh crops producing areas 
of the districts of Champarao (sugarcane and 
jute), Musaffarpur (sugarcane and tobaccof, 
DarbhsDga (sugaKane, tobacco, jute and 
chillies), Saharsa and Pumea (Jute) and that 
of payments in kind are generally diserved in 
the districts ul Bbagalpui, Gaya, Patna, Sbahsbad 
and Hasarihagh where cerraU are extensively 
sown. 

According io tlic Second Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry, the wage rales for Ixvth men and women 
declined considerably in 1950*57 over those ol 
1950-51. Wages of casual male workers had 
dropped down lo 91 P in 1956-57 from P 
in 1934^5] i.e. hy 28 per cent, while wage^ of 
women da(line<) hv 35 per cent, from 111 P in 
1950-51 to 74 P in 1956*57. The decline in 
wagftt may Ls! Miniewhat smaller i( we mdke 
alluwancev for differenecH in the procedures of 
conversion of wage^ paid in kind into ca^h and 
also for the difTerence*^ in prices of fiKKigralns. 

The full owing table ronslnic'led •on the basis 
of figures «u|>]dicd li) the Sct'oud Agricultural 
Lab<»ur Enquiry <-hows Ihe wage* of casual adult 
male worker*, women worker* and child workers 
in difTerem n|)eiutions in ]950-.*)7 : 


Ploughing 

Weeding 

Adult Male 9( nP 

89 nP 

Female — 

01 nP 

.. Child 53 nP 

71 nP 


The wages are paid mostly in term* of inferior 
corn except during the peak sca*on^. At some 
places a glass of cane-juice or n rhhalak of wet 
gram with onion or gur is piovided as hreakfasl. 
For lunch, the lol>oun'r» usually get bread prepai- 
ed with liarley nr 'madua' flour oi *saltu* piejiaied 
from Khesari, niaixe or bailey. Wages are paid 
according to '^small weigblV* or *'katcha seer.'* 
The complaints legarcUog short wreights ate often 
made. 

Though minimum wages have been fixetl in 
the state under the Minimum Wages Acl, 19VI 
and notifications made from lime lo tinv*, 
there is no machinery to enforce them. Hence 
they exist only on paper. The u^^uel rates aie 
V3rd ol the minimum wages fixed by die 


(}oveniment. Traasplanting wages for men are 2 
to 2i seers of paddy with lunch. For harvesting 
the labourei gets one in eight laindles of harvested 
crop in Champaran district lo one in twelve or 
sixteen bundles of harvested crop in the districts 
of Haxaribagh, PaUmau, Gaya. Darbhanga, 
Monghyr, Patna and Shahabad. The labourer 
has to perfoim all »orts of work from harvesting 
lo proveteing of grain. He gets some corn in 
Ihe form of 1oHha,* 'antia,’ 'bichhia,* 'muthia,' 
etc. 

Fonueil), the big xamindars used lo give 
*khtjmatj' jagir to 'ponirV (such as washerman, 
barber, poller, etc. I and servants. The labourers 
had some land for 'burl* or 'kheturi* (i.e. 
kitchen gardening I. After the abolition o£ 
Zainindaii the labourers ha^c lo^t them. 

Still at some places H>mc land is given to 
the labourer on )carly ba*K, the pioduce is meant 
for the cunvumption of the labourer and his 
family. From an enquiry cmidurled by tJic Bihar 
Rajya Khct Mardooi Sabha in 1963. shout 25 per 

of ihe agricultural labourers have got ^5 
Kathas of land* as jagir. The rest of the 
labourers hate got a few kathas of land on crop* 


sharing l>a>ls. 

Generally, 

the landloid lakes 21 

Trans¬ 

planting 

Harvest* 

lAF 

Sowing 

mi nP 

92 nP 


&5 nP 

73 nP 

87 nP 

dP 

73 nP 

88 nP 

S4***rs of the piodure per 

kathd in the name of 

'Khalihan* and 

'Bihan* in 

some of the districts 


be«ides hU usual share of .50 per cent of the 
lota] pioduce. Some of the*e landlords take 
away the enliie quantity of chaff and hay. It 
in tlie interests of the landlonl* to give Jsgir 
and 'batai* land. With the produce of this type 
of land, it is eoby for them U) get back their 
loan. The laboureis are always afraid of the 
>^iruie of the crop as they do nut have any 
ducumeiilary rvideti(*e to evtablirfi their owner* 
ship. 

According to the Tet'hno-Ecnnomic Survey 
of Bihar (NCAERt^ agricultural employment is 


5. One acres: 15 lo 30 Kathas of land. 
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ftvftilfible to mah workers for only 187 days in 
the yetr while (he all India average is 189 daye. 
Noo*agricultural employment U availaUe to male 
workers for only 33 da)s and U muetly found 
in rice pounding. Jlour grinding, fuel splitting, 
bujJdlng, tiade. railway stations, mines and 
factories. ('hhuUnagpur piovides the least 
egricnltuial employ men I (132 da>>tl in a year 
and greater opprulunity (.V) daN^I foi non* 
agricultural work. 

Annual oveioge earnings In agiicuUure in 
Bihai are estimated at 210 and for the lowest 
paid un«killed workers in iiulustiy al Ks. 445. 
The average level uf annual earning of agricul¬ 
tural workers in agiirullural and non*jgikultural 
operations together l<»wfi in liihar 111^. 217) 
than in U.P. iRs, J93) and We»l Bengal 
{Rs.412). Ate Hiding Ui the Second Agiitul* 
tural lailour KiKiuiry. tlie average annual irnocne 
of alt agiuuhuial lalmui liouvholds recorded a 
fall of Ks. 115 or hy 21 p<*i lenl in 1950-57 
over that of 1950*51. 1 he per capita iiiionie 

of casual and allot hed households was 119 
and Rs. 153 in 1950*5] which declined to R«.0<] 
and Ri. 94 resjxH lively in 1950*57. 

The average annual tonsumption expenditure 
oi agri(*uUuial labour hnuM'holds hy consumjition 
gloups is a» iulluwv. Ihia doe^ tun imludc 
ezpendituru on leiemonio : <11.7 p«i cent of 

the lota! expendituic on food. 1.0 |iei cent on 
clothing and footwear, U.2 per cent on fuel and 
lighting and 5.5 per icnl on miHcUaneous items. 
The average expenditure comes to about to 
Re. 017. 

The incomes of the labourers are noinrally 
i&huffioienl and their recjuiremenls (or making 
outlays lor jmrposo. of consumption and pro- 
duction necesHijIe koiiowings. Debts conltacled 
by them moslU tuui out to be non*pioducUve^ 
for consumption ]iui|Mises, (or mairiages and 
other ceremonial occa*»ions. The high debts multi* 
plied ihenisclvcv at liighci iale« of interest, and 
coupled with the wide gap between normal income 
and domestic expcnclituie aggravate the economic 
conditions oF I lie lalrour houM'holck. thus making 
debts a r^ulat featuir with them. The proportion 
of indebted households iii(rea**ed from 42 in 
195(V$1 to f>8 in 1950*57. This riv* in the pro¬ 
portion of IndeMeil household* wq*< mairilY due 
to high expenditure and lock of scope for 


siz^IeixKnting meagre incomes from wage employ* 
raent, by other sobsidrary occupations and self¬ 
enterprises. The average debt per household was 
Rs. 97 in 1956-S7. Taking the indebted house¬ 
holds alone into consideration, the average debt 
of casual and attached households was Rs. 119 
per Jiouw*ho|d was Rs. 142 in 1050*57 . 60 per 
e'en! of the loUl debt was incurred for consump¬ 
tion et|icn<litui(‘. Spimding un social purposes 
like marriages, births, and other social and reli- 
gcuus crienionic'b acsounled for 2.12.5 per cent of 
the total debt jn 1950*57. lire main sources of 
borrowing are agricultural money-lenders and 
sho)>-kee)M*is. poodgiain*. are lent at >awar (one 
fourlb of the primi|Ml a^ rate of iritcrc**!) or at 
*l)edlii* (one half of the pniuipal as rate of in¬ 
terest) or ‘Chh<adj* and 'Muikatf Acmdiiig to 
Kc^ioii of ilie Rih.u Rai>a Khct Mazcbioi Sahha 
in sonic jiails of (*jya and Mcmgli)r. if MirncLvdy 
iHcriow* c»nr mauiid id )»achi\ in August*Septeirr- 
bei, be will have to pay 11 inaunds of |Mddy in 
Novcnrhei-Dcxeiuhci or 2] mauiids nl Rabhi in 
A]iril*MaN. )l one Uniciws infeiioi rorn. <me will 
have to pay Jiack rn ’-ufieMor lotii. When loon is 
given in term*, of ra*.h. the rate ol interest h uau* 
ally 6 fiaiM' yiri iujks* per month. 'Ihe rale of in- 
teicvl V4IKN horn 37.5 jier cent to 7“} jmt cent per 
annum. Al tjmis the loan given in kind is 
coiivciled into cash. Suppose one mjund of paddy 
was boriowcsl in Augu**t>$( plrmbci and at that 
time it cost R%. 1(i Qin\ in Novembej-lX'cember, 
it was agreed to pay 2 srers })er rujiee as Chhada 
oinl paddy worth R*. 16 al an aoieed price usually 
much low Cl than the niaiket price*. If it Ih* Hs. 10 
jiet maund m our ca«e. (me wcculd have to pay 
32 *eeis as c hhacia and one ruauiid and 24 seera 
of paddy for R*. 16. It all comes to ohout 2 maunda 
and 16 severs in all. The rale of interest is 140 
}icr cent for liner months only. There is an 
increasing neefl for subsistence credit in times of 
under*erDp1nyment A vny large numliei of 
debtors with uneconomic holdings aie piactirally 
luial insolvents. The largest amounts of mortgage 
loana by pi I vale money-lenders are in the pros¬ 
pering districts of Shahabad, Muzaffarpur, 
Champaran and Saran. The amount of distreaa 
sale is large. Generally the standing crop is sold. 
Hie agrieullural money-lenders take away the 
entire produce al the barn and the labourer comes 
back empty banded and with a Urge portion oi 
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the unpaid dd>l on his back. He has to eell at the 
lowest price prevalent and has to buy again at the 
maxiramii price. Thus he is exploited intensively. 
Cost oi living is rising—expcndituie on cere' 
monies, education, medical trealtneni, clolhe«. 
lares, umbrella, footgear have gone up. Even 
primary education (in spite ol iu being *free') 
ii not within their leach. A student of class IV 
has to spend more than R*>, 16 on books, not a 
single book rests less than Re. ]. This leads to 
eoncentiation of land into the hands of a few 
people. The small peasants dqiemtlrig entirely on 
agricultuie arc losing their land and are swelling 
the ranks of the agricultural lalnjuiers. 

The co-rperatives and the development works 
have benefited only the piKilcgeil ilasse«. 
AHministrfltivr inelbciem'y. corruptiuo and red* 
tapism ate wide)> ]»rr\alenl. The personal enquiries 
condu^leil liy Prof. ’i*ho)net tpuUished in iho 
Eeonomu Weekly Mime years liarki lend support 
lo ihU d*<sertion. To quote Di. P. i'.. Joshi, 
The pnn(i|Ml l»eneli(iaty has l>een 
largely the tiaditionally pruileged and etonu* 
mically pownful sratin'r oi land^owners and 
faimers .... on areourit of its superior social 
and etonomu position tc-ciifoiccd l»v it« ptdilical 
connerliofih it hjs denvni the main advantage 
from drselopinonl piogujocb . . • 

The luial works jiiogiamnic initialed to 
benefit the laboureis has failed to make an> 
impact on ihi'ii londitions in this state owing to 
the piovision o1 having to loiiliiliulc Sft per leiit 
of the cx|ichditutc 1/y the labourers and lack of 
interest on the pail ol the Oovernmcnl of Bihai 
(upto J9(xt the piogi.imme <ould be initUlnl only 
Id 30 blocks while the taigel was ftO blocks). 

Bihai Motirydrtideis Acts of 1031* and PW 
prohibit exoibitaiil tales of inleiest and insist on 
the cunipulsoiy legistulion of luoury'Uiideis. 
There hanlly any mathincry, howevci, to 
iDplement theii provisions. One ruaioi defect in 
them is that only those money denders who»e 
business involves loans of more than R'*. fitX) 
require legishation. If a man lias, a wife and 
font sons, he (an give loam* upto Rs. 3,i>0l> and 
handnotes ran be exe< uled in his name and the 
names of bis wife and sons (upto He. 5U0 in ca<b 
4 case). 

The land reforms iiave resulted in ilir 


of foreaU for Ukiog fuels aud lending animals, 
leclamatiofi of waste land etc. As most of the 
fallow land has been mUimrd, the labourers, 
usually tbe women folk have djBuullies in regard 
to urinals and latrines. There is nr> road lor taking 
animals Irum the bouse. Tbeic is uc> land for 
skinning animals and burning the lui)isc. 

Emigration has registered a fait. It diopped 
from 411) pel 10.000 of the twpulalbm in 1931 
lo .3CI in 19SI. Ihis decline was laigelv attriUtted 
to the slackening of demand fur unskillerl labour 
in the tea*gardens of Assam ant) in the fields, 
faclorics, mills, dockysids of West Bengal, fha 
num]>er of cmigiants has further det lined since 
3S6I. Neither the ciontjmv of West Bengal nor 
llie plantations of Assain has been able to absorb 
the continuous flow of emigrants from Bihar. 

Agiirultuial labt^urcis migrate to towns si 
linH*s with faniilie>>. to take to yobs like rickshaw 
pulling, building and eonstiuction projet t*, laying 
of roads and icpairing them, cait driving and 
work in jacloiles. mines and forests. They have 
Utile inducement at home between December and 
April wlini iheie is much wuik in the fields. They 
migiale to He^t Bengal and As^am. 

In the matter of cdueation privileges have 
been given only to the scheduled taste’s and the 
Kheduied trilie>». Among ihc bockward castes, the 
jH»oi people have not bcnefitled. 

The Bhoodan and Gran id an niovements have 
failed to do anything foi tbe penplc. Mohi of the 
land donaltxl aic disputed, loiky and **non* 
exinlrnt*' and tlir rc«t has not )>een fully die- 
Iributed yet. \illagc iiidustiios have nnt made 
any *>ignirnant impact liecause of adminia* 
lialive inebi'ietiry. 

North Kihai has lavn ncgb'Clcd in llie mattei 
of iiidustij all Nation ; only sugar mills W(»rking for 
3*1 monlliN a yeai e\iN|. Theie is scope for 
{Ki|>er nnlN. jute mills etc. but the Government 
has not done anything. 

Theie aie two major pioUcms via. land for 
aftlleineni and drinking water. The Gov eminent 
lias deilaied its polk y to settle the fallow and 
"gaii moaiua^ land with the (icaple liebmging 
lo llic scheduled tribes and the sclieduled castes 
for (onstrucllon of their bouse*. Petitions are 
lying with the levenue oDieials Imt nothing 
has been dime for yeais. Tlir lalmureii. at 


confiscation of jagir land, prohibition ^ the use uiany places, have been evicted from their home- 



6«Ut« land by the Ufidlord* ht tbay hate no 
dociUBBDtary evidence to efteblijh tfadr owaeiy 
lUf. At the time of Zamindafi eboUtion 
mle Ui&pering with lecerda took place. Tht 
terificetion of irtords (Afield bujbavet') baa not 
been condycted properly. 

Beiidee lfaH» the Government ha^ not made 
any provuion for the aettlemenl of the new 
nambera of the agiKultural labour family and 
die homeleea people. 

In the dUinct of Cbamparao, the land 
belonging to the Betliah estate was settled 
not with the poor people of the dialricl, who 
actually poMee^ it; but with the rich people 
of the diet I let and the political leaders having 
boadreds of acres of land from the outside. 

Most of the Hulas' (i.a. wards) of the 
labourers particularly scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes go without a well or tube*well. 
At some places, the wells meant for them have 
been sunk in front of the houses of the rich 
people. The wells have not been properly sunk 
la dieir wards. Most of them dry up during 
summer. Materials and Iricks of the third rate 
quality have been used. 


'^Ibe lade of inimst and laalnasi among dm 
labourers ara due to mobh enervating and 
malarial climate and die extreme condidoni of 
poverty for many generations, when after a full 
day's woik people do not get two square meals. 
Droughts and floods make the ouly available 
occupation of faiming completely uncertain and 
uoremunerativc, and lock of basic medical and 
public health facilities eaposc the under-nourished 
people to many diseases. It is no wonder that 
the people ate apt to lose faith in work and 

become fatalists. pre|U(lice and ignoranca 

prmnt people from using modern techniques. 

... .Many people do nut take to highly remunera* 
live activities such as poultry, piggery and 
fisheries development purely on caste considers* 
tioQH. Though they ore full of potentiajtties f 

.their adoption is restiiclcd to a few 

communities only.*'* 

Hadical institutional reforms ore the need of 
the hour. 


6. The observation of the Joint Study Team 
on Eastcin U.P. which apply fully to Bihar, 
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WATER, HISTORY AND THE INDUS PL UN 

oromj c lAUoK ji 


VaUi—unilcipuuml oi iii iucr<, liirs ami 
bus Un iiullrnnu markedly alTuUd Ihi 
tnml ui hum Ml alTairs iliroUr,hout Ihc «urUl 

111 llii Imliis «>I A*»ij, ii hi'* 

Inin 1 util f(dot in rn'iii'' >o(i«l ami fcimomii 
ivnuticiir SlHtdiMi* III a it aj< iroumi th< 
iMirtluin md ixsUrn flmk^ o( tiu* Inilnn «u) 
conltriuU IIuh vM inouni and 

j»] iih« (ovu^ ^ iTM r>(MHKI ^uart mmIch d>15(KR> 
‘•i|u iM kilcirmlu^t all of uJiub an drained by 
tl]> rulVkiuk id lhi Indus Knu and lU tnluloiK** 
Uv .folo^n odlulinii of llir |i>(s4nl rivtr 
s\stuji )itoluldy dills I ick lo Latl) Icrtiary UnM> 
ahold ('i nidin n m its aj.o, and iM.an i^dh 
ioldiii umI u|»tliru«t hist ol thi mounlain chains 
ol dll lliiidii Kush and Uiiiiilisa mMlh and 
noidu isi u\ ilu Indb *.1011 did I dir ol tin 
kii h II and ^uluiuin la • (*• tn du 
( iiiiujiiiil Hilh tliiM ninuni idi ouddin*' mou 
mints 1 nil lioUfh U in In sdbsnk n ihr 
Mjibs (lust luti^uii tht*t mounlain IHU and 
ihi Inch in (kiijii uli In tlu Miulh Ilu u|»hMddins; 
of ilii nil uid III! chillis I onliiiuc d du m. TmIiim 
linu ihimi li the I'liisi (im and on min the 

Ihii/il I pin h iiidjJ iht sutnuids o{ tin hi,.lHr 
IK iks rosi h ihui pMsent luvhis of lut 

|7">0U nnlris) 01 nuir< alum v*! Ir\il Miau 
hImIi luatliiiUi lunints of the Indus and jls 
tliJruhin* Hit dccjils Itllo the sofl Km k sli U 1 if 
(he nsiji. iiioubi iijis md < mid ait mhiiili 


plains ol di< Indii tint s}o|n rnilv souihuofct 
Haid lo (hr Ai thiaii S( 1 M'lmihK this 
a flailed lid <{ n ft .md ^dl md <ta> 

1 Ml mild in I s K lihid ihstmir cf J{\) lo 1 U(> 
rii Its 4 120 lo ( ]tl kd null rs/ md dim st \ 000 
nifes ilMMl kd mrtnsi Jmii (lu Ihriulnnn 
fcMitlidls I the Indus |li]Ci \t ii till I dais i»i 
ihr Irou h dll fill I un id ih d t» di (ith^ of 
Kiual liumlinl hit our il inilu d alUMiid 
a dii(kms« if aiiid the u ml fiit 

M «t I f du prfsint nior]di I .i of lh< Indus 
le imi nsuloul fiom tin ac'iuU <rf mounl’im 
huddin^ foKis HI dhrtina and ruimim natn 
tdand IM Ills pliml in (ctmlii mijiitint role 
in the lUiluOni f the rMsliu' hr) friim*. 
piiliiuliili in th* lljTiiiliii Old ifu llimln 
kns|i nheir iiptHi Vitus stiiird <\ri\n]|tre 

iis KiHOik Dunn. lh IViist 1 u dun* 
mouldt ns h M nuninous Nilhs 1 uis vonu 
<f nlmh < diMid in u idiin n 1 fiits, ot 
DM dim Til .1 nil |s \l Ijii I s 1 toll 1K« 

ikMindfd idle is 1 di 1 iS> is I n i. OO'V) 
fut 11 *a 0 im I Tsi nh M Is |) i ii III uaUian 
Jkicis •ill lu 'll 1 I 0 1 bit meters) 

\1 hist lliri mil )i dll iir h 1] 1 pisodrs 
Kft dll M Ki miN mi II (i il IV If V dlevs and 
iiilcini 111 im h|s|ii is mu uu« ti i «huls, 
1*1 mil I ikr h <k md live I t u lu d(t>0Slts 
I hi I lull! ips d s ( uliit vMth pluMil 
e\« 1 s I I hi h sill irn dishII < md hvuy 


mlHoik o{ mUiinoidani VQlh\s <invoii« and 
r,m <s mans of nhuh art mum surd ihousuid 
flit heloH thi inouiilam tojis I hi viosm at don 
iimlud )ls film IN Ml Iht Himil IVI lud thv 
Hindu Ku h nhiir Hcadunn:^ and luiinia 
waUi stiiptMil an i> Ihousaiids of (uhic nuhs ot 
lock rilf eroded dihrjs, transposed donn 
stream hs riui floit was laid down as in 
al I uv id fill in the ^ulisiJiiij; trou^li— mi I in* 

jtha]>ed ipions of in(it|mkin .4 pra>iel m it ihc 
fool si opes of tin mountains «nd, farlhei down 

atream, in the vast, tlit and «eeimiib1) siidlAs 


*4 h iirntilhji Ml ifu imius IV un ( iMu*>pnndiiulv, 
tlu iritd heed epfsiuhs ut tilakd lo the dim 
ItlllMllVTll ivil « duTMIp, hImiIi str< nils of till 
ItiiIus svsicm dieiH eiodvd oldit alluvut 
(h |H>«i«s 

Sie luuto^ts(s hive diMoMud evidiTUc of 
piimilivc mtn's mcupitum 1 tin ludus u.ioii 
rn a miinher of piihi.tnrir su^. m kidimir md 
l*un|jh niauiK on tivrr Inin « d n tin Nun 
Rjver IntHien the llinnliviii loolhdis n d the 
Indus River and* thn' lh* Indus 
Atlexk and ilu uu*utli of tlu ^1 in 1 Ik oldcM 
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hlflioric culture recorded ia the region if Uh* tvdiy shored up or reLuill the city wells a 

Hareppe civllizotiou, named for its principal result ut the iJ\agfa <d the Indus an it ^wunp in 


artheologlral site on the Ka>i River in PunjaL. 
Reaching full flonet in the time ul Sargou ot 
Akkad in Mexopoiatiiia ai>out 23fNI U.C.* the 
llarappj civilisation may have had its beginnings 
OH long oa 4,500 yeais ago. Ihe Haroppons 
probahl) iKdinnsod to the same Diavidian stm'k 
that today loniis the pnpulalion nutleus of the 
buuthrrn part oi tin Indiun jiciiliiaulo. After a 
period of tlnlinc that Has piobably the result of 
a <om|K>und of man'tiiade and naltiial disast(*rs. 
Ar)aii iiisjdeis (lom tvnliat Asia liiially over' 

t bclnu'd the Maiappans about 1500 ILL 
* The llaitippjii uiUuii* (ovoil'd a fat nidei 

gcogiapliji I ail!! I* than ajiv othor Lnonn pie* 
clas«iial I ivdtaalioii. foi aiilicotugical sii^s hase 
been iound stallcjcd Ihiouidi the plain** o( the 
Indus {i«>m nr.ii llujui at the base uf 1h<* 
lliinalavaii foollnlls lo lio' Indus iMta - a dislaiiiv 
of a)nio«t 1 tuio miles ( 1.000 kdorm*leist. *|hr 
Hide d(s(|d,ulMrM of till s|tr<» and Ihe ihaijcleii»li< 
uriifotniit) of aiMJiccnunl and ph\si«al clisigii 
lug.osi tiial I be Mai appal I )noplo built a icla(i>iU 
Hipbj*‘li( alts) and cIim iplinul hm onomn otdci. 

Ibc (l<w( a**onaloMi ot ibrii touii and ul> 
sjles Hilb dll’ MM I of tin indii- Plain 

iiidiialis that ibi llaiappaiis neii* iss<rilialK 
l(»Hl.irjd iloudjdjiii dntlltis jml j use line 

pcopli Of tli< nioio ilun filh *’i0*s that have 
bmi idcntihrd iiiosi jiv iocaUd ahmu ailive in 
aliandoin <1 ihainnls id tin* Indus Kim'i in Mini 
and iieai ils hibulains. On Rim. Sutlej and 
(ducr.ii in Punjab. 11 k tonri planiiris .md 
buildiis (Mobaldv iliOH* Ihi* oiisinal siir<v Itfsaiisr 
ilu* ibus 1 nnied routes ioi lire nnnemriil id 
^•nals aiul bn siHi.d iuti’iihangi anron:; iIh’ 
iKcune f oiuniuMjtir’s : the) *>iippbvd nalet loi the 
tuaiufold needs ol llie sophistnatid uibaml*s ol 
Haiappa and MohenjO'Dain. as uell .is int 
residents of the snulhr tun ns; thi y luinislii«d 
watei for iiiigalbm ol wlieal. baile> and veattable 
crojis ; llu V ^Usta^nid fiMid—fi&li, game, svaOifonl 
—«and they neir lUfensc lines ai'ainst laidine 
nomads* 

I 

As in chaimleiislie of men nh» (xrup) IIimmI 
plains, the Ilaiappans 9ufbie«l finin all the 
vogatics nl the liseM along nitli they ehon* l> 
live. Thcie is evideme, fin example, that Lite 
engineers aud ortibanb oi Mohcnjo-Bu.o lepea* 


its <liairriei and cut laleially against Us banki. 
Maiapjia Has apparently no levs subjeit to the 
nil mis ol the Kavi. The lulns of several large 
I <41 appall tonna in hind, along the banks of au 
aiianduhisl ihaniul of the Indus, aie now several 
mills fioin the pits«ni. aftive rUer channel. It 
has liet’ii suiiiiisid that Ihr* temns declined and 
died lolloHiiig surh shif;.. in the river. Morcovei, 
giaduat UM umulalnoi oi sediment in river 
charuM’Is and adjotenl Hood jdains near these 
cities and uthir Itaiapjian Iohiis nece^sildled 
ii’jieated laisiin; ol jiiolcxlivr nails, dikes and 

Imildiiiu foundations, and ... adjuslmcnU 

of mimn ijial sajulji) diainage sssUnis. At 
MoheiijO'Daio ihirc is evidciue that the Jndiis 
flood jdain built up more than 1> fut li.S 
riH'Icrsj dining tin* ociujmikv of the city. 
(oiKUiient Hitb sdtalioji of tin* fl<»ud plain, 
capillaiy natei fiom lisjmr Halei tjl les sjppcd 
and uiidniiiimd briik nails .md foundations, 

hIimIi, as a lesull, Tetfuiied tbe construcliou and 
mamUnaiiie of piolctljve scojmlt diaiiis smb 
lhc»sf at ItaiajijKi. 

Iirijaliioi mav not bave lecn ^omially 
iKtiwxv duiiiK* tla catK sli.<s oi llaiappati 
likston mImic laiutall Has ii’ativcls jl»uu(lanl. 

1 .iln. liMucsci as ilir i biualt ^kh dim. otiga* 
lion Has luosi itiiiintc ih|uio(I to suwiain 
djiitulliiu* .md was fiiobaldv jo.elKid neat tiu’ 
Mveis oi llh* iodus Pl.iiii. .illhoii.b all ti.ircs ul 
diVMs|<io Hoiks d|sliibijlion i aiials aiul field 
iMJcatioii svs|i Ills have Ihiii obbP'iati'd by sub> 
s<ip(erit (losjoii and aLuijdjtioti uf the Indus and 
Its tnbutaMis. lloHivn. pu luiiat lepie sen tat ions 
louiid on ilaiJpiMii t |j> si show h aleidlltiiig 
diMM’s sjnidai to llu’ Puvplum ^hailool (a 
coniiUi.|Hea'd sH(s*pt. nuliialifig that this nic*lhad 
o' itiigatioii H.is jMobabl) Used at least UKally. 
llie 1 xteii*ive aianaiies loiiml at Uarapp.i and 
Mohf*iij<».l)ari» j1s«i suggest that laige food atorage 
f«i( dilies HVic needed to ptovide for shoilages 
dining piolonged dioughts oi hcasoual dcfiiicuiicH 
m Hatei supply fm liiigation. 

Fioni the fouith renliirv Tt.C. until the 
Mogul |»eiiod of tlia Kith tu Idlh cx'iitiiries, 
iirigatfd agrieuUuie in the Indus Plain hjs tlnilted 
largely In the low lyinu rivciine Irads i.idive 
Hood plainv) nhcie Hood iiligation, locally knunn 
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courtyard amois; min. oi Mohenjo-Doro in Sind : A rcmnar.l of 

Hunpan culture 


as sailolt, wan |>ra(^li<;cd ahmy rivers ol the region, 
CToyr>, mainly wheal and «»lhcr cereals, were 
plaiiU'd in uiolsl lands exposed by the receding 
waters ut summer floods. Under aoiMh irrigaUun. 
cultivated lands maintain their productivity 
indcfihilely, ami ihe melhod is still practiced in 
ihe acli>e ihmd plains, most of which are not 
servcfl by canals Some irrigated af^iculturc was 
prucli^td l«H*all)' froju dug wells in the higher 
interfluvial tracts known as donbs. lu prc«Mogul 
timf'p, however, these arcus were reserved chiefly 
for grazing. A ^yMcm of permanent land tenure 
gradually involved in and near the riverine tracts 
in Punjab, with pv^a>anl proprielorv living in 
closely knit village communilies. Tliis system has 
survived despite suciwivc waves ol invaders, 
including the Jut and Oujan uiUs, Wr Muslim 
cumiuerors from ftciilral and western Asia, and 
more recentW flic Sikh eomiuest to the pre-Brittsh 
period 'fhroughout this 2.0U0-)cur spao, irrigation 


works were huill n‘j>calcdly hy the occupants of 
the region, *»nly lo Ut destroyed hy invaders or 
by the ravages of Poods and siltaliun. During 
this lime, however, there is no substantial evidence 
that the twin problems of waterlogging and 
saliiiisBtion, such as now exist in Punjab, ever 
prcsttilcd any great threat to irrigateil agriculture. 
Presumably, the upbuilding or aggradatiem cjf 
flood plains in the riverine ttacU kept pace with 
rising water Ubles, which may have been induced 
by irrigation, so that soil fertility and favorable 
salt balance were maintained. 

Underlying the plains of the Indus is a vast 
ground-water reservoir, which is sustained and 
recharged largely by infiUralion from rivera of the 
ludua system and by leakage from canal diver* 
siona. This reservoir has figured imporUntly in 
the water economy of the Indus region for 
2,000 years or more, ns mention ia made of the 
use of Mtikahharata 
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and Rdmayana, itbich were presumably composed 
in thv iieriod jroiueiljjtdv piiur to the beginning 
oi thv Chuslion I'ta. at ^tinir ancient Hindu 

leniplrs i>i*en lot huiidicd» uf years lor 
iUual nblulioii'*. Mjuy ol lbr«*e welU arc 
(Sbcidially laivraluim'UT (50 to 190 feel: IS 
to lufillratioii piU Jug duHii lo tJie 

wutri table, liny aic ntuaie ui ieclangular und 
aie Jjv thr stone or InieMcrrarcd 

slopes. fifiii's, u'^ed by Hoisliippcia in tlieir 
iirxotioh«. Jji tJiv '*lpai ujiiaiulV’ of tbc doobs 
leniole lioin llu* iivns in Ihe Indus Vlain, hand* 
dug wills, with hand lines and l>u(kel\ have 
pioMilul es^iMtial walei ««uppln*s f<n doiTH^blie 
and li^T'lork use »in(c linn* iiunirinoual. In uteas 
wln*rr the >^ai< i talih* is le^ than al) Icel (15 
liihiw the suilau'« sinatl-Male iiligation 
is als<» [iraduid now. as it Iras U'en foi rrnluiies. 
A rirr V ilealhii l.au, lonimcmlv fd hullalo hidel 
is adathi*<l to a io]m> dial is |)asse<l ovci a pulley, 
and <1 voli'* o| liultiH ks or a laiuc'l tai*es and 
Inweis (I ti» till wati I 'Mir <|uanlilies ot water 
ofilaiJird fioni sinult* wefts hy this inethml nf life 
gcnnalK taiiM' from ah<Mjt U<tO lo 2XH)0 gallons 
I'lOm to 7IKHI tilris) |H I liouu drjiciiJing on 
iho w.iirr IomI and the aitivily of the well 
ojii'iatoi. \ Hiojid watcid filing de^h^. etill 
widiK <i>*<d Ml Ihrniah and ^lincl. is dr IVisbui 
waU I wheel, wliuli <e|nnlMll> was intioduusl h) 
the Mi»'nis iioiii liaii. ll lonsHs o[ an endk'ss 
I haiii ol eaillii’rn |H>ts oi small rm*tal lanLcIs 
liuil aie jiassid <ou a whnd with a hoii/nrilal 
asis. \ <anul oi hulltHks ]mjs1i a h<iri/i»iita) bar 
aiound .1 \<tti(al shift up^ausl to ihe wh4*eb and 
thu" raise the walei. Iksause ot its greater 
eiftMirK^. ih<* water whirl can Jilt M>mcwhal 
guaUi i|uaiitUfes „[ walei lhan can be obUined 
by bulliKks and tnote. 

'I I ir'i e d T still I e« o I ds of gt oumbwatci 

d(Mlo|)nkeMt in the l(>lh anef ]7lh renluric's duiing 
the |Mifod ol Mogul doinination. Mogul piincea 
innsriiotul irido) wells for )nilitai\, household 
nnci iirigatiofi purposes at loi 1 s« palaces and 
irijUsoh (jMis niai l^hme. Srinagar and el*^w]H*re 
in Purijal* and Kadiriih . Intihale floial mosiies, 
faieme and laiitrl maihle and sandstone rhToiaU* 
the wells jiul ih.iw works oi some c»f tlie ])a1a/e 
welN, Other welN wire UHtf for cooliim the air 
subterraiMMii Ihing quartern to whUh Mogul 
ptincefc asd tlieii ladii^ irpaircd lo escape the 
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ftcorching heat of the Indian summer. It is 
reported that in these water*€ooled chambers they 
>>i|qrecl she t beta made from ice delivered hy post 
buisemcn who loJe in relays from thu glaciers 
uj Kashmir. 

Ihe Mogul» also arc believed to have 
imported llic Utorez, or gimat (inhllratioa 
gallci)), I lorn liau ami Alghamblao into the 
Indus legroii. Ihe UKttcz is cuu&lruclcd Jiy sink* 
ing a sc'ih'b of veilbal ^Irafls spoevd at lutervaU 
of ahi»ut KKf fc*et (^tO rnrlcrs) In a line appro* 
ximately jMiallel to ihe slope of tlie water table 
and as much as several iniieB long. Undetgiound 
arnl l•c*IWIH*rl the shafts, hniuunlal diift» are 
eMavdltd and lujimslcd |o foiin a galleiy whose 
gtade is slighlly less ifian lhal of iho land suifaec 
Olid tiu* watii lahle. The hrsi and deiqHst shaft, 
known as ihc* *'midlH*i'* well, and the next lew 
hhafls ill the line r«*ach the walei lahle and lap 
llic gioumbwalci body. Ihc up*giadient pail of 
Ihe galfeiv Ibiis IuihIioiis as a drain fed J»y the 
grouncbwalei iiotK. Iml Ihe d<twn*i:iadient pari 
r» »iiiipiy a imiduil lairviiig ualri hy giavily to 
Ihe land suiloce ioi iitigalion oi othei us*. ^ui h 
ihonzis mav dtvelop individual flows cd as much 
as two <uImi Ih'I I .OVi tuhh meleisj pn second 
Ol moic% bui I aunc netc'ssiijh's liequerit < leaning 
lo niaiulain flow. Many of thes* sliuiUires ImjiU 
n> alluvial valleys <d Italuihisijri duiing tliu 
Mogul iriiH's ai< still in o)H*iatiiiri. but in the plains 
ol the Indus their ofleclive use was oppaiently 
im|K»ssi| (e. owinu lo lire pi ev ailing flat gradients 
of IkjIIi the land suiface and the watei table. 

I nld the laltei jmU id llie J7lh lentuiy, the 
piipuldlioii in die liiclu* resion stayed relatively 
stable beiausi* ol ii|>ejled dc*! iinallon hy war, l»y 
famine' and by |ie>lileiuc. 'ilic establishment ol 
Mogul doniinatioii. liowevor. In ought tlio begimi* 
ings of politic dl oidcT and improved roiulitions 
of sjtiitalion and food sujqily. whic*h were further 
stiengthoned undci Ihc ilntish ''la]*’ in the 18th 
and 19th eetituiicN. As a consequence of political 
stabitily llie populaliim b<*gan to increase—> 
slowly al Cist. l)ut at an accelerated rate during 
the 19fli and 20ih renluiie^. The expanding 
populalioii If quit ed an augmented food supply, 
whlih meant the intensi Beat ion of inigated 
Qgiicullure, paitirularly in I'unjah and Sind. The 
pleasure of jHipulalioii on the land is refleeled in 
tlie l\pe« and relative sophistiralion oi the canal 
syslcms dcvl^d for inigatloD. 
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Tlic “Kliorca” s>»tcm of walcr sui>ply wUich may 
yield over 2 cubU* hxi ot l-er 

Canal irnj:alJori, in a mcHlcrn wnfc, did nol 
licfiin iiiilil Ihc I7lli c^nlUT). willi rhr nmslruclioii 
of BO*<alU*d inuiulaiitm caualji hi tin* Pmijal*. 
Thesic niuhl divert waler from riwi^ duriric 
periods of relatively hijsh static for dislrihuiioii 
l(» l>ar-upland areas bortlcrtng ihi* fliwul jdain-. 
The first eaiials ol this sype lurtiislwd valer for 
the parks and gardens of Mogul priwes. Ivpical 
arc ihe Shall mar Cardens near Lahore, laid out 
in }037 by the order o{ the Mogul nnjieror Shah 
Jehan. Because of Ihc success of tbcsr canals, 
others won? construcle<l for geoerat sgTicultoral 
purposes. By the middle of the 19th crnlury a 
rather extensive notnork of inundaiion canals «a5 
in operation in Punjab, with I he inaxinium 
development concentrated along the Suilcj and 
Chenab rivers. During the same prriod, extensive 
^ irrigation development i**ok pi art in Sind bv 
inundation canals that diverted water from the 
Indus. Because they could command larger parts 


also have lieen inlrodurrd h\ iho MoguU may 
ccoiid, but mJC<L fm|uc»t tleaniuii 

t«f the titmbx, divert hjIci tlimugb a Hgjuficant 
range of river >4.\tr? ami iiuiiilain iiTipnlion 
drlivvrh*:^ fnr a rmi’^ldrtable part of the year, 
llicH' caii'iU ri’|»nM‘n 1 cHl u di'jlinri Uilvaiirc over 
I lie unrirril foilah nicihod?. ^UlK iiiiiudulion 
canaU coubl funHion. however, only during 
|H-riiul> of ref alive high fb»w, so irrigntion was 
liiidif'd to ihr summer liiglnwatcr season and to 
rt'lalivcK narrow l»dU near the rivers. 

The final ?tagc in the evolution of Irrigalum 
systeniH in iIh* Invlus ttain came ala^ul the niiddU' 
of the ]9tli century with the intr^uclion <d 
**|KTenniar canals. PcrmaTiciit diversum work-* 
known as liorragcs, or headworks. were coustrueted 
at strategic rites on the rivers to jilare.lJic inumhi' 
lion canals under weir coni rot. By raising w.Mer 
levels, the barrages* allowed larger diversion 
from tite rivers lhan were possible with tin' cain^ 
especially during tlie winter season, when low 
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floKS could be exploited. Thus, irrigftlioo w»s 
ei tended into thi* wiUral parb of the doabs, tod 
in many arcas llic canals o|»cratdd throughout the 
year—hence llir term pereonit. They were ctfo- 
fully designed a> to width, depth and downstream 
slojKj; Die ^iU•ladl•n water wtmld move just fast 
enough so ihat sill would not choke the canal, but 
not fast niough to cousjc erosion. Today, the 
canal systems of the Indus Plain, including dis- 
Irihularies. ha\r an aggregate length of over 
lafHMi milos kilomeiers). 

Karh year the Indus River and iU principal 
tributaries—the Jhelum. (!henai\ Ravi, ^as and 
Sutloj rixrrs—l>ring an average of al»oul 170 
million ucix'-feci «[ water into the Indus Plain. 
About half of Ibis water Hows to the sea. but the 
rest is diverlnl into canal systems that now irrigate 
about 33 millicm iwres (13.2 milUon bcitares) 
annually. This conslitutes what is prol»aHy the 
largest essentially continuous block of irrigation 
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d^eloproent in the world. !l forms the economic 
base for a population of some 35 milUon people, 
of whom 23 million depend directly on agricob 
ture for a livelihood. 

As canal irrigation involves diversion wd 
redUtribulioD of surface run-off, some disruption 
of the natural hydrol<^ic regimen of the Indus 
Plain was ineviubic. Moreover, the l‘Ab cwtury 
British engineers, concerned with construction of 
the canal systems, early recognired the potential 
hazards of aaliniiatlon and water logging that 
couhl result from irrigation and also saw the 
ultimate need to provide for adequate subsoil 
drainage and control of the water table. With 
these hazards in view. Dicy eslaUished, as early 
as ia7D. a |>rf»gram of hydrologic observolions— 
incluiUng measurement^ of stream dis<«hargc and 
canal diversions and. more imrtirularly, of 
ground-water levels—ihat have been continued to 
the present. 
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But, In spite of the ftwareoeM of Baliniiation 
and waterlogging, these two dangers were largely 
ignored in irrigation development idaoning through 
the latter part of the iStlb century and m the 
^arly decades ul (he present century. This 
Indifference was probably the result of a com* 
pound of hydrologic, economic 4nd political 
factors. At tha! time, for instance, the water 
tabic M,9» .relatively far below the land surface 
(as deep as 90 feet: 27 meters in some parts 
of i'unjab in 1900), which led to procrastination 
ilk planning for drainage and waler*table control. 
The jiroblem of a growing pO|nilalion, with the 
attendant chronic sliortages in food grains and 
the n-cuirenl famines, demanded inNuediale 
solution. ConM'tiuentI), emphasis was placed on 
mteiisificd agricultural pi eduction to be made 
possible by (he ccinstructiou of new canals and 
the cxpariHon of lands under iirigution. political 
unreal and agitation for indt^mdcnce during tlw 
fatly dff'atifs of the 20di century also led the 
British idj to seek short-term solutions to Ihni 
current ecunoinic difliculties rather llian to atiacl 
long-term hydrologic problems. 

As llie fa at twenty years of the present 
century by. the water tal^ beneath the 

Indus Plain rose lelcntlessly closer to the land 
surface as more and more water leaked under¬ 
ground »* a natural rnneomitant of f\{>anding 
canal systems and iiUeiisiGcil ittigathm. By 
the twin TH^agers. waterlogging and salimralion. 
had already begun to take llieir toll in diminished 
agrkullural production in several |>arta of the 
plains. The day of reckoning had finally airhni. 
and water manogers of the Indus irrigation system 
at last took slot'k and began to lay plans for 
drainaoe and for watrr*tal>U* control. Altliouirh 
the problem was now <*]early in focus, cngiiiceiing 
planners of the 1920’s and IWI's were at first 
overwhelmed by the magnitude anil let'hnieal 
complexity of the task Ik’fore them and U(ci dis¬ 
mayed by the enormous sums of money that 
would be required for adequate cnginei'ilng 
control works. 

Meanwhile, the inexorable ri«« of the water 
table continued, and more and more productive 
agricultural land was lust to effective use each 
succeeding year. Between 1930 and 1900. for 
example, agricultural (and went out of productive 
at rates variously estimated at between 50,000 
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and 100,000 acres (20iX)0 to 40,000 hectares) 
per year. Ihiring the 1930'8 atLcmpU were made 
to control waterlogging by building many miles 
of artificial drains and by improviikg the natural 
drainage channels. These measures proved 
largely iDeflective. In the early 1940% a major 
reclamation project was undertaken in Chaj and 
Kechna Doab*, and suwe 1,000 wells were pul 
down at vaiiuuv intervals along the main canals 
and their distributaries, nccognixing that leakage 
from the ranaU wa« the major cause of the ri»isg 
water table, the plan railed fur interceptaig the 
leakage by pumping fn»ni tlic wells and returning 
the water to the ranuU. The project, however, 
never la'camc effectivHs njunalive, bigrly because 
uf power fhurlagr* duiiiig Woihl ^ar 11. Very 
shortly Iheieafter vmiw tin* va**t sch io*ei'unomic 
disruption caused by Liu* 1017 puitUion of British 
India uiid tlir creation of the independent ^^lates uf 
India and Pakistan. A<iHc from ihc human 
suffering and jiilvatioii caused by the slnfling uf 
religious minoritie*. pa i tit ion I nought about a 
complete realignment of poliiival and mmumic 
etructures. Mo*t of the Btltidi cnirlncrt> who had 
formerly monagcvl the Indus litigation svetcni 
departed, ond tliclr Hindu loIleagucH oj>ted for 
citizenship in (he new Kepublu* ut lmli,i. Futlhcr- 
more, ih*' new fruiiliri f»elttecri ^cs( Pakklan and 
India. dcmaicah*d larsciv on I he ha-is of religious 
coii-lilwmi it*- lijpha/.ittlU bi-»\hHl the li\dr<dogic 
ba-in <rf the Imiu- Hivcr and thoroughly d|f* 
oigunised the formexh -inooth oiKTathms of the 
]imIu» iriigulion st#tem. (lonscqucndv. partition 
jrfi ill moii.in a whole clMin of w.Uei albnation 
divpuie*,. leadina in >«omc case- lo armed iKkrder 
lielwecn the lv»o A- the bulk of 

the Indus irrigation MhJem lay in Pakhtan. it 
fell lo the lo( of a now gimeralitm of Pakislani 
enginerrs and Si*ieniis 1 », diret'ted by a few "’old 
bands" Irum piejiartilion days, lo cope with the 
^Icadilv *lclcriorating agricultural economy brought 
aJH>ul laigtdy bv waterlogging and salinization, 
and li> reorganise the severed irrigalion system. 

By 1951 local and witcmalTonal experts 
lerognized that ultimately the waters of the Indus 
system would have to be adjudicated between 
India and Pakistan to avert ibc threat of a full- 
scale war. An iuWrnational water coinmis-ion 
was appointed to review the problem. After nine 
years of negotlaHons, the commissiou fionlly camo 
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Via^aL Dam <wro« ibe Kabul ri^er in ibe 
10 an af..oim(iil ami m 1900 ihe Walct 

T. fah «a- ‘lamd. lb- I'mIv Rivi-. Imlia ihf 
riplils tci llio nali-M oi ibe Kavi. bullej and Bras 

jhfi- Iimmu- llii 0”" "I ibe Cbenah. Jheluin 
anil Indu^ 1o l*aki'<lan 

In IV* I i\u «. 4 nnnment <*i PakiHlan had 
0i|*neil an .niicntHiit ^J»h 4 of ihe 

U. S. fyr InlrirMlioniil DevelopinwJ^ 

(A.l.D i In hmJw a mvrt*i?a1ion 

oi ihf • d U‘ r aJitl t ff«T i* 1 .U n »n«h i|b» Mw<Tn 
irrigation ami tlir na'uiai h>djoloRW 

fritualinit of i'lam wilh |»aiUcu)ar 

empliasis «n iH^ riiniai» i«*>sion. Tlie »rk vra» 
initially CPin«l on llir l^Ai^iani jM^wmixel of ihr 
Irrigation Bian^h. Vm raki'^Un Publu Worka 
OepartBMnt vith the aaaisUnca a( A.laD* 


noTlhwc^loin \>Mt i»F PakisUn—llic Country’a 
Uiac*4 

lechiucdl adusoi^. In April ihr tnhnua; 

%laff ami ihf ucnk iranvipiipd to ll« <i<*wly 
esiablishc-il Wdtej and Sods Dnision <>1 the West 
Pakistan W.ilei and Powei IV\tlopinciit AuUionl) 
tWAPDAi IIk* in\pMijtatJv** woik done during 
the 10 >cai^ indiiates that \ntually all llie 
lndu« Hain is underiaid lo depth* ot 1.1)011 feet 
(300 meter*) or rooic by alluvial fecdiincnls llial 
arc aaluiatM wilh watei lo within a lew feet ot 
(he land surfaii. In l)w salmaled alluvium, which 
is compovd <if inaU-nal* langing from medium 
sand to hilly clay, laige*iapacit> wells that yield 
as much as 1 «00 gallons (0.010 lilep.) a minute 
oi moie can he tWveloped a\ almMl any site. The 
giound water in Sind is generally of awh poor 
quality that it is practically unusable lor 
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irrigation. Ita content of diaaolved aalU is s«i 
high that the water actually iiihihita plant 
growth. Beneath about two-thirck of Punjab, 
however, water <i( a tjualily usable for irrigation 
saturates the olluvium to a depth of SOO feet ll5t) 
meters) <»r more. The volume of u&able groun<l 
water in storage is l ompuled to Tie oIniuI 2,000 
million acreTeet. Studies of water levels indicate 
that while canal leakage ia the prineijMt cause 
of the present subsurface drainage problem, it is 
also the major Ciunponenl of ground* water 
recharge. 

The hydrologic jn\ef>tigalions |Knnt up the 
feasilillily of utili/ing ground^water withdrawals 
from luliewells for the dual purpose of providing 
(I) a much needed .«up]demental irrigation supply 
to augment prc^^ntly inadequate surfate-water 
supplies, and {2i suhsurfaie drainage by lowering 
the water table und thus helping to retiui'e water¬ 
logging and yaliniulion Because of the natural 
limitations and inadequacies of silea for sutfare 
rcrervoiiw to htore ^•utniner runoff, most of which 
is now W'a^lcd to tin* sea. (he vast undergnmnd 
reservoir of the Indus Plain offers the most 
promising storage facility fur management of 
uvailalilc w'uier supplies. By pumping (rum wells 
for Irrigation and ilrainage. ground*water levels 

tOopy right by the American Muscuni of Natural 
Hhtoryj. 


are depressed and capacity is created for the 
underground storage of surplus surfac e runoff that 
con lie diverted underground fiy allowing it to 
leak through the canal system. 

Beginning ill 1961, two large-scale tubewcll 
irrigation and ilrainage projects were placed in 
0 |ieratioii in Chaj an<l Re<*hna Doabs, and these 
have alreaiiv demonslrale'll ibcir effcitlivcness. 
Between 1901 und mid-1963, for example, the 
water lahk was lowered an average of more than 
three feet t almost one nw^ter) in u 1.35ti.(XK>*acre 
tS4f>.000-he<lurri project in He<hna Doab. Cons* 
truction of similar projetU in the future is planned 
at u rale of almui l.tXNl Iu1h?wcI1s |K*r million 
acres (tt)O.(KH) hed3rc»t ]ier year. Kventually. 
alKiut 33.<NK> wells will be rniuircd to >erve all 
the Intlu< Plain. 

As has hi'en the rax* for lulllennia, the basic 
ccunotnir and social srurlure of the Indus region 
is largely ileiwndcnt on irrigolcil agriculture, ami 
will continue to l>c so tor many years to come. 
The durability of this Hiructurc will depend sub- 
staiitiail) on the succc'-sful solution of the water¬ 
logging artd >aliiiits problems and on ihe effective 
management of the water sup]die^ iiow' avallubic 
ill the Indus Plain. 

1905. Kcpiodured from Natural 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Defence Bias Of The Fourth Plan ( 

(CoDtd. fiom p. 132) 

Apart fiom U\e^ the other principal source 
from >khuh ijtMitioiMl rc*>outcea for the Plan are 
expected (o W deuved is by stepjnng up Mvings 
whkb oie rum rstimatefl to compri^ about 10.5 
per rent of ihr natornal income to IS per cent hy 
the end of the Fourth Plan so that the investment 
rate could !•** <oiiCBpondinfilv stepped up from 
13 pel tent to 17 per rent. If sa>inps are supposed 
maint) to 1 m' deined fiom rrmsumri sui pluses, it 
is e^sriilial that iheie should he MKh a suiplus for 
the purt>o^ Pru would seem to comprise a 
ciuriat fiulor in tiie piotess and stetipinj: up the 
rate of saving'* to the nquisite level would seem 
lo presuppn««e lontainin;; the price level within 
ptedelermincd liiniU to confoun ttilh ihuse of the 
fveopW living le\eU and dUposahle incomes. 

Wc* have been told from lime to time by the 
Union Fmaiite Mmi'-lcr of the several fiscal and 
monel aiv rvjwdieuls which. iKiordin^s to him« 
should have been able to effectively lake tare 
of the preddem of continuous and unielenting 
inflaiionarv pre*‘«ures on the pi Ice level. All the 
nieaxures whhh he has been able to conceive of 
in thU Whalf upto date have pioved to be wholly 
iinpoUnt and u^ele^s and most uf which have only 
hod the effect of acting a^ detenaiils against 
the growth of a healthy and re If bustaming 
cajiltal inaiket in the cuuntiy. it was rect*ntl)« 
huwrvM. that the I rodnee hlinklex appear^ to 
hove ]K*tt ualisiim the need, especially in the 
corile\t of a developing national cniergcw), for 
the Covenninent to acquiie a commanding and 
dominant lontnd ovc*r the supply and distribu- 
Uun of all ]>nmaiy conbumplion couunoditie^ 
with a view to iilkvinp the continuing and 
unrelenlina ptcbvarc on Uie price level. What, 
howevrr. he bns omitted to admit at the same 
time, pre«uina]>l> with deliberate intent, is that 
the overfall lavalion ^truclmc at present in 
operation has l>een mainly inflation-oiiented and 
except within .irta«i of a possible measure nf 
contiol tivei the supply and disliihutlon of 
certain categories of consumption goods which 
can only he of a limited extent in present 
circumstanroa, inilationai) pressures on llie over* 
all price structure aie not likely lo suffer sub* 
<>tanlial attenuation without a corresponding 


revision of the taxation structure. An immediate 
statutory inc|uiiy into the niattci would seem to 
be one of the most uigent needs of the time. 

Defence OnenfeJ Eionumy 

fn the pie**<til lonlexl of a national emer* 
gency the matlei would •ax.'m to have acquiied 
an urgent) and gravity of which jwaiericM 
even at ibe highest Govrinment levels seem to 
he only toe* feeble at pu'sc'nt. Inspite ot the 
cease (nr order irpoiled lo have liein issued ujioii 
both India and Pakistan by Ihe U.N. Secuiity 
Council under the maiiJatoiy provi^ioiib of the 
K'levanl Aitkles of ibe II N, Cbailer as we 
Hiile. il is yvi tor) eailv to envisauu whal coutse 
fulurr events will follow with an) amount of 
clanly. India, ver) much aaaiiist litr declared 
intenhons to ihc conlrar> was foiled into the 
very ceniie of a cold wai with two nndibouM 
viinullaiieously whnh have lieen pmiKlically 
CHilaling into diaries vrjsmu ui>tiu a serious 
shooting war to picvent any nlief fiom the 
piessures assoclalisl with a situation of giave 
nalional rmeiaemv. A inld war. such as wr have 
licen foned Into, nteds the leinfounmnt of 
bociat and c<ononiM ichiumc'* no Us* uigenlly 
In the liaraids fif wai lhari an actual sfiooliim 
engagcmenl. One of ihe piiinaiy nifukilrN of 
an appropriate dehme oiirntation of the nalional 
economy is the need to gear il lo aiijnopiialc 
war lime mcasuieb. 

An Object Leaon 

An object lesson as to how to do so may be 
derived fiom the manner in which the national 
economy of the U K. was handled during the 
giave crisis of world war 11. Picsenting his 
war budget to the Commons, the then Chancellor 
of the F.Tfhpr|uri was repotted to have claimed 
that he bad devised his budget in such a manner 
that while the paramount need for adequate and 
effective national defence had lo be coveredt 
rare had also to be taken that the living levels 
of the average citisen were not ^^unduly 
depressed” in the process. Fiom figures available, 
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it appears that while in 1930 ihe conramption 
e^^Mitditure oi the avei«ige Britisher c(>inpii*icii 
well over 39 per cmt of hi^ income, Itc paj<l 
a}) 0 Ut 6 pel rent in and savetl only alraut 

5 per cent; by the end of 1943 hU r^m^umptlon 
ex|)enditure had fallen to only alwul 50 yier cent, 
ho saved well over 111 ptT icnl, paid veiy nearly 
21 per (‘cnt in taxes and coniriliuted 5 per rent 
to national defenee. 

This Irani fall In the Brit Mi people*^ 

consumption e\|>eM<iilure was oiliiewd in two 
>v 0 )s : fiiM by lalionin^ all aitides of piimary 
(onsuiKfilion need to ensure that the Itss affluent 
weie not depiived of Ihdi ronsumplioii li) reoson 
of tlie su|w*nor jiunliasin^ t>oMei of llie mote 
afflueiil and. vstrndl). ])) ^earin^ like taxation 
struilure to the neMs id ihc war e«onom> 
lo prevent runspUuous lonsumplion and to 
obviate, as fai as possi|i]«« hovtne esitcfial recatd 
to the etiojingiis and sudden rise in puhlie 
r\pr*ndi(ure. inflaliondiv pres<^uies in the 
ftoiioniv. It would 1 h' untrue lo daim tlial iheir 
wa« no ihflationarv pleasures -it wa^. indml 
iiienapable In tliiise nn iinManrcs^rut it 
was powble lo roiitain Its jjnpail wilhin 
reasonable bruits fs|>r(ij1lv b\ ri*movin;( all 
artiiles of ])rlniai) ecmsuniplioTi goods awav from 
the infiinmes of rnarkil fones The over-all 
laxalion strudure was sireamfined lo ptoviile the 
major |iTO|iorliiui of tax leieipis lUinuah diietl 
and easilv rndentifiable imprests, l^y jvuidins onv 
kind of iridiieei taxation imtiost.. u|»oii piiman 
consumplinn i onumwlilies and hv a wi*e1v rleviwsl 
system of graduated - and. acain. ileaiK indenlU 
fiaWe—system of puuhase taxes ujhui ailic!i*« of 
conventional demand ami, veiy aUepf>, upon 
luxui ie^. 

Alt ihoM* vatious measuies iclaled lc> tin* 
taxation system pioved elfectivc ilUinflaiionaiy 
expediems and. although the GovriniucntV ton- 
sumption e\|ienditurc had lu go up by sev<*raJ 
thousand per tent during tbesos yeajs, il wa» 
possible In eonbiin iiiflalionary pre^urrs upon 
the crouumy lo piaelically a bare iuiniin4il extent. 
Sir Suffoid Ciipps doting his vrry bind in* 
cunbrnry as Cliancellor of the Kxrhequer com- 
pUmented the national (^veinment upon it^ 
sagacity in this Itehalf. The ability to contain 
inflationary pressom despite inevliable bh<n lathes 
and a huge influx money supply, in very large 


measure enabled this nation lo not merely weather 
the heavy attains of the Wat but, moic so, dte 
itudal and. in a seij»e, the immensity moio 
diffbufi periml of reconsUuitioii iinrricdiatcly 
following the Wat. 

things deploiabl), have l>een geltbig jneiea- 
diigly iM*yoiid fouliol during the latlui periods 
of |ilaniiiiig and more lapidly with Ihe rms^t ol 
the national cincigemy sime ab<iut the rnd of 
1962. IbxenlU a giavcr pha»e in the (orUinuing 
national rmrtjjemy has obteuded upon the 
etonomy rcrpiiiinu delb ate and rx|)eilient handling. 
*1 Ikcie aie Ir^^ms |o In* dr'iivnl lioni the cxpi'ib 
inre ol ollieis in similai liicuinstancr« from 
whiih we diiiuld dijw oui own puid.iiiu*. We 
sli'Oibl f*e abh loilcailv *>ei ihai luerciv liv poui« 
itig motr .md imoc rcxoui'es into development 
jnojei ts wiihoiit lakiiip' laie to eii^uie ioie*>pond- 
nig yields in production on llir luie band and by 
ensuiiiiu at the vmic tinir a rneasuie of (<»iislant 
ab'adule values bv rlgidlv lontaiidnu the priie 
level, we should oiilv eiioiesb Into a 

gieatn diffn uhies tioin wliub it will b* difluuU to 
(vliiiate ouisrbe% I.iI'J wben we aie nioii deeply 
Involved 1his has Iwionie all tin* imoe uiauit in 
the coiilext of the pje*«rU lalhi i wubK v-h alat- 
inv* mil I v*eric V . It is to tin*, j^pex t td oui Jimne- 
<hdle proldenis lo wbirh. Wr* bsl. tlie Planning 
t'omiiiMioii and llie (onernnienl afiki slioiiM 

arlclii»ss ibunsiKe*. j matin fd ibo liighesl 

piicM ity. 

Thi* dikes Dot suggest that the luisU of 
developnirnt wiili apjiiopiiale einplia«is upon 
defence oiieiitalion ditruld In* igmned. (luilu \[w 
4oiittJi> in lait. J’ul what diould 1 h* made 
<lc»>r is the r^lablMimcnl of an appiopilately 
stable **pii<i* climate'* d« one oi the e^»i*ntial 
(unlitions-puxtxlent to development, even mote 
*4> when devclo|linenL needs must lie given a 
lieuv y drfenc e oi ientation. 

The Fourth Finance Commissions Award 

Although the Fourth Finance Coinmission 
weie iqMrtcd to have made their avvaid dniing 
the earlier half of Iasi month and the Government 
of India's docUions tberenn eommuiikaled to the 
Stale Coveromenl^ with ex^iedlllon. del ads so far 
hav« been lacking as regaids its actual eonlcot. 
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From new^aper reporls, very sketchy a» they 
have so {er been, not much can be gathered ex¬ 
cept that the awanh although it appears to have 
been only sliglitly more generous to West Bengal 
than on jirevious occasions, has nevertheless not 
been generous enough to take the Slate wholly 
out of iU hnancitf] difficulties. 

It is understood that against the previous 
(Third) Finance Commission's award to West 
Bengal of Rs. 112 crurm the present award has 
been of the onlor of altogether Rs. V)7 crores. 
It IB estimated that West Bengars additional 
revenue expenditure to maintain the Third Plan 
schemes would be a minimum of Hfi. 110 crorea. 
This would leave the Stale with an immeiliate 
deficit of Ks. 2*S crores. 

This, however, is only a curMiry e»iimate. 
For with the iiicrcoRO in the growth rate, the 
State GovermnvntV non-plan exp»'jidilure will he 
bound to correspondingly increase and which 
will, ill turn, l>c bound to widen the visible gap 
to a commensurate extent. Initially West Bengal 
estimaU^d that its nomplan expenditure deficit in 
the Fourth Ptuji |)eriod would be of the size of 
Rs. *!()() crorcs, including Ks. JOcrores on account 
of its cuinmllments to |>ay an additional dear¬ 
ness allowance to employee. Under pressures 
from the Centre Wt^l Bengal subse4|unilly revis¬ 
ed this estimate and brought down the figure of 
anticipated deficit to Us. 2?5 crorcs which was 
regarded as the wry absolute minimum to which 
the Slate Government's non^plan expenditure 
could be cut down. So that, tlie award of the 
Fourth Financx! Commission, comparatively 
generous as it is regarded Ifi be, wou]<l still leave 
West Bengal with quite a heavy burden of 
deficits to carry. 

Some satift'faction appears to have been 
derive<l from the Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions, reportcf] to have been accepte<l by the 
Union (W^vernment, that the Stales should be 
given a share of the revenue yields from Central 
excise duties on all commodities instead of 
only the 35 sn far allocated for sharing out. 
From what information has been available, it U 
not quite clear ns In whether the principle of 
allocation would he a proportion of the revenue 
derived from the sources conremed from within 
each respective area or an ad hoc share of the 
gross revenue of the Union fixed hy the Finance 


Commiasioft as in the case of the Inocxne Tax 
revenues. 

It is cunteoded that in making awards to 
Stales from the divisible pool uf income tax 
revenues the fundamental principle to be fol¬ 
lowed is to provide a greater share of assislanc# 
to the economically backward slates and should 
not, ibcrrfote, be expected to be related to the 
yield derived from the res|)eclive State boun¬ 
daries. Even if such a cunlenlion could be 
accepted as valid, there would, nevertheless, be 
a very c«’geiii case for relating the award to a 
proportion of the revenue derived from each 
Stale. While the mure progressive Slates should 
not ntitul a cerlaiti ]irup4»rtiun of atldilional 
ai^istance being provid»l to a more backward 
neighbour, the process siiould yet be condilion- 
ed by the iieeil lor mainlaining the Umpo of 
progress in the more dcvefupi'd. Slate. This 
salutory principle, wc arc afraid, has never 
lieen accepted by thr powers that be in allocutitig 
WWt BengiiTs share in the divisblc pool (d income 
lax revenu*^. On ihc contrary invidious and quite 
unjust dislinctions would apfiear to have hecn 
nia<ic so far as Wot Bengal has been coniH*med 
even in romf>arfson with oiher more progressive 
slates of tile Union. From the little that is kmiwn 
about ihe ilelaib of the present award from the 
sketchy iirws|Ki|H*r reports referred to earlier. 11 
would ajqicar that the same process as on earlier 
occasions has been continued in dividing upon 
what would be awanled In West Bengal in the 
present instance. 

The CovrrnmMil at the Centre and some of 
ibeir official ageiMics are known to frequently talk 
of ’‘incentives to growth.” West Bengal, as one 
of Ihe industrially most progressive stales of the 
Union has apimrcnlly been finding that the Union 
Government do nut appear to be quite so keen on 
maiolainlng the incentives to growth in this 
State. Inspito of being one of the industrially 
most rapidly developing states uf the Union, iU 
social overheads by reason, mainly, of lack of 
adequate proportions of input, have so far 
remained in a comparatively more rudimentary 
slate of development. The Slate’s agricultural 
potentialities have suffered severe truncal ion by 
reason of the PaHition and U is one of the most 
densely populated slates of the Union. This 
density of the population is in iUelf one of the 
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prime causes why necessary social overheads 
could nut develop al a faster and more ade<|uale 
rate. The Slate, moreover, has been heavily 
hunlcncd with a hujro load of displaced families 
from Kost Benpal and which, insjdle of the 
Central assistance (nluch has lieen. in net terms 
only iriiinileHrasI in proixirtion to the huideio. 
h&§ Liren causing: a iu*av) strain on the economy 
of the Slate. In addition, the di'roographii* 
jkollern of the population would indicate lhal a 
fairly larpe pro|)(ntioii of it while earning 
its living from oc*(U|talhins |Movided 
the Stale, do not du anything lo conttihule 
lo eupitui fiurination or inve«tmenl within the 
slate u*> alirioM all <if il» >>utplu<» earnings aic 
remilled lo olhei *>tale« of ihe Cnion. All tItCM* 
fa<'iit. the liulh of whieli U eaMi) deinonsliahW 
would ^ju»w that ^csi Iteiigat <low*nes to Iw 
treated with more thori <»rdin3ry inea<‘Urrv ol 
geiteioMly in iK'iiig awardfil her «]iure from thi' 
|M)o( ol Cential levenue**. ft K not utiv nairow 
|mro(’luul seritlnient wliieh prompt u« to vav ihU. 
—lhi» \s a lopieal Haim whirl). lM*^iHe«. U sKo 
»^uslninaMe on groumU <ir incentive^ lo growth. 

A'* a mailer of IjvI, Ihe raclhoiU Uy whieh 
ihe awaidv lo stat(‘< from ilir Cenifal )m>o 1 of 
divieihio IQX revenues have hwn determined h) 
suevvshive Finance CoinmMmis would apfiear to 
have lieen following (Trlatn inexpliealde predi* 
lections. While appreciating the need fot a rerlain 
meuxure of neces^arv adjustmenth in the final 
awards lo enable a certain equation helw'een the 
moie ptogreMive and the liackw'ard staler lo St 
arrived at. xueh awards »»)touit1 legitimate]) folhiw 
certain ratios to each rcapertive state's |>ro‘ 
portion of t'onirlbutinns to Ihe lolal pool of 
divisilde tax revenues. It i» necessary lo renn'niJ*er 
that the scope for jirogreT>ive widening of the 
lax receipts of the stales is nei'C^sarilv cheum*- 
cribed within welhdefined limits and a share of 
the Central pool is vital for progress and devetn^v 
ment. It is equolly imporlanl to realise that 
cuUeclione: of central taxes within ibe slates will 
be very vitally influenced by tbe interests 4»{ the 
states concerned in such collet'ltoDs. We arc afraid 
neither the present Finance Commission as much 
as its predecessors, nor the Union Government 
have so far demo nitrated any imaginative talent 
in handling this complicated problem. 


India and the Conunonwcaith 

c 

liid O'British relations, ever slnrc in depen- 
deiKc. have almost contiriuouxl) liccn )>asaing 
tinough vaiying phaK's oi iieiiodiral stiain. But 
llicy had iH'vci before assumed the proportions 
liiat Ihev aic currently found to have acquired 
ovrt tlie Lahoui Covcimnenl's unashamedly parti¬ 
san altitude lowaid> J’abistan in ihc pre>>ent 
Indo-PaUslani ionfliil. Jhe DiilUh attitude 
over koshnur has nevci lioeu fair lo India, but the 
l>osluic ot paMialily in lli>’ pa»l had never lieen 
Lnown lo liuve asauiurd lUr pi>»it)vcl) offensive 
content they arc now IouimI to have. Mi. Harold 
\(il«4fnV giatuiliousK ollcn^^ivc ctilicisms of 
liuli.r^ counlri*t>|M‘i.‘tioos M io«« the holders of 
Pakistan, by sluUboinlv lefu^iiig to acknowledge 
Pakislan's rc«|H»nsil4lilv in initialinc the offensive 
ami. ositimI]). hv irluslng tu riTogiuH* tliv fact 
lliut hidM*« offerMve 0 }H*taliohs ag.iitisi FakisUn 
weir foiml u|ion lict as a minimum measure of 
scIf-drfencT. have muclc Indiu nalutalK leNiitful of 
BiilKli opinicoi. Tlw* iaii ibal die Ibiibb ]irc^ us 
a whole has ubo \n*t'v tThoing Mi. Wil-ouV ciiti* 
chins and coninicnts would seem to adil to the 

growing convktiori in India dial lliiti*h Oona 
jidcs so far as India's jH^'^ition in < onii non wealth 
idalion'* aie cuiHcined. «>lM>uld be liigliK suspect. 
Tu quote excerpts lr<mi oiilv iuu* fij|K'r < Thv AV(c 
.S*»o/c.^wfln dated SepJemUT. Jl> \'Kni rejmicd to 
It of a lilieral : 

*‘Al arts lime in the pU'^l III ycais. it ha^ 
iTcn jHTsible to devi'H* a i<*a»onable solution 
foi Kaslimit whnb. gcanicd mutual goodwill, 
could have iTt'n a(<c])Uxl hv its inhabitants.-^ 
un adjustnHni of a iTUsc-fiu* line, a su|k*i vised 
plcbis4*ilc Ol rvni the creation of a H'lbgovcrn- 
Jiig sidle guaranteed by both sides was a 
|H»««ible alh)native, India always fell lhai 
aiiv biich resolution must involve >ui rendering 
Icrrilmv. s»d lo ihU exloDl she has always 
drier mined lo op)M>se one. In an imperfect 
world. >he was content with Ihe s/afUsS 
and wanted lo relegate the U.N.'s lolo to 
lucre supervision of the rv*asc*fin' line. For 
this reason Fakislan believed, with some 
justice, that Ihe ttafus quo should Ih* altered 
in her favour, htid a }H>M'(ivr incrnthT to 
leiort to vioirnrr tilulica nurst in order to 
reopen the quest iou au fond ..... The 
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inlerveotioD of China eupppUed the ground 
for neceesaiy Pakidtani coDfidence and India's 
rearmament maiic a showdown seem uigent 
.... Laic in 1961 India placed Kashmir 
under IriJiaii Con^Uulional Law, an infringe¬ 
ment of (he quo .... Pakistan 

rcLulialrtl J>y vastly increasing (be incurbiuns 
inlo indiaiKuiilioiled Kashmir of aimed 
iiteguluu. India then exeuibed the riglit of 
of pujbuit inlo PakUUn tenilory. At this 
point J’akislan rummitie<l her rcgulai forces 
to a major ollciibi\e acrobS the cease-fUe 
line . . . 

The Hhole quotation uliovc i^uuld seem to 
he a highl) intentional piei-e of wordy deftme 
of J*okiMan% indefcnvihlr part iti I lie whole 
boiry tole composed of a ma^s of halMiulbs and 
innuendoes. Foi one thing when, in 1919 India 
ogreed at the U.N. to a free oiid impartial pleliiv 
cite undei inleriiational auspices, it was done on 
two distimthe conditions ; {ii»t that the plehib- 
cite should lowi the entjic arcs of the territoiy 
fonni*rl> under the princely stale o( Jammu and 
Kablmiii ; sccondl). the pldnscite would only he 
held when the invading PakisLani ann> had 
VQCuIrd ils aggression. The jMsition was quile 
cleat and unambiguous. The Maharaja of Xablimir 
had legally executed an instrument ol accession 
to India und although the latter was agreeable 
to allow the ]>eo)ile of Kashmii the tight of scK* 
determination and lo .decide lot themselves whcthei 
they would want to be with Pakistan ui India, 
she could not. in I hr meanwhile, abrogate her 
legal and mural obligations to main lain law and 
oidei in the teriitory. This Pakistan has never 
done and. ihereb). f<»rfeiled her lighi ^ demand 
for plehiKlto. In the meanwhile the people of 
Ka'ihmii eferted a democratically lepreseotatlve 
government on the lubib of univcrbal adult 
fianehibc and on tire choice of this freely 
elected government of Jammu and Kashmir the 
provibiunx of the Indian Constitution were extended 
to the Stale making it an integral pait of the Indian 
Federation. Alt these are fads beyond dispute 
and naturally, at this stage and under the eon* 
ditloDS at ]>icsenl prevailing, the question of a 
plebiscite fur the area of Koshmir actively under 
the control of the State Cpveinment of Jammu 
and Kishmii rannot aiise under any conception 
of legal or moral law. And what PakiaUn was 


unable to acquire by legal means or moral suasion 
she bad put out to gain‘by the force of arms. 
Bui all thlb ib by tiie way. 

To return to a conbideration of India's 
pobitioo in the Communweollh. So long as Britain 
would eontiDUe lo head the Commonwealth, 
evenU during the last Itt ycatb have again and 
again been demunatrating, ludia would reniain 
a member of the euUnle wbo»e lights of equality 

with other mcmbeis would always be delibeistely 
eroded by the head of tlie Communweallh. And 
it ha» alicady been lieinunsUaUd thot the 
piiociplc ol perfect neutrality of all other 
members in the e>eiil ol a euiiflict between any 
two mcmlx'itt un wbkh the Commonwealth was 
said lo lia\e been built, would hr Itkel) to be 
ahiogjU*fl as it ina> suit the head of the Loaimon* 
wealth. It is tiur lhai the Common wealth 
ib 00 Jotigir an exelu-iscly nrilUh uvbo- 
ciatioii wilh a while inajoiity. Neveithe(«»b it Is 
still dominated l» a white minoiity und the 
pi act ice (d disiiimi nation again«l coluuted 
membeib of the Commonwealth h> the whites ha^ 
l>cen becoming more widc-jirrad and even 
]K>biiively oflcn^^ivo. Vbrie Bjtl.tin wo<^ ohlged to 
agree it* lire etpulbion ol ^outh Afiiea fiom the 
Common weal ill on account of afjanhvuJy Biitain 
lierwcif apjieais to have Ix'en gelling into closer 
relations wilh the e\|>idled niciiilier. Her own 
immigiatioN laws bime have been ucquinng an 
offensively diK’iiminatoM content e«]>e(iall) in 
the measutc Uiev have lieen fuillier tightened up 
by the piescnl Lahoui Government of Biitom. 
And Biilaixrb purlibanshiji against India in the 
liido-Pakjstani conflkt has natuially cHcasioned 
further resentniciil against the country. 

While one does not go to the length of 
iadvising thai India should straightaway quit the 
Commonwealth, it is time that she should beiiously 
re-examine her own poaition in the association 
and decide upon a future course of action which 
would be moie in keeping with both her national 
inleiesls as well as that of her dignity os an 
equal memhet of the association. It should seem 

quite clear that if the Commonwealth has to 
survive as an associatioo of nations of all colours 
on a Ltsia of complete equality with one another, 
the, present British and colonial domination in its 
counaels must he effectively neutralised. It Is not 
couistenl that Britain should be allowed to follow 
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her preMnt offeiuivety ducriminAtory ncial 
poUciefl—«nd current reports from Loodon 
indicate that they have l^un to increasingly 
infect the conunon British mind and behaviour 
and to vitiate relations between whites and the 
coloured people all over Britain«^nd at the same 
time continue to play a dominating role in tlw 
Commonwealth's counsels. It should be cleatly 
realised that the British gain far more from the 
Commonwealih by way of widening markets for 
her export industries, widening and often fabul¬ 
ously lucrative markets for employinenl of her 
own unemployables and in various other ways, 
than the oilter members* especially the under¬ 
developed ones* do from asMxistion with it. This 
and other facts point to the need for redefining 
Commonwealth lelations at least to ensure that 
it remainit a wholesome organisation of tomroon 
and ci|uo] l>cnefit to all members. India could 
aisumv a leading role in the undertaking and it 
she and the other coloured members of the 
association found that inspite <i( their o\ei« 
whelmingly large majority they were unable to 
make any subMantial Lieaih in the white 
dominance in ita counsels,, os there is every 
apprehension that they may* India could then 
take counsel with them as to whether it was not 
possible to scuttle the Commonwealth to foim 
their own separate entente independently of 
Britain. 

Food Policy Again 

When only a month ago the Chief Ministeis* 
Conference in New Delhi under pursuasions fiom 
the Prime Minister virtually sal>otaged the week- 
old recommendations of the All India Food Sub 
Committee* we voiced the apprehension in these 
columns that tlie hope of the emergence of a 
wholesome and effective national food policy had. 
thereby* again receded into the background. 

A Raiiwuil Food Policy 

At the lisk of reiterating what we had al¬ 
ready said on the subject in course of eatliei 
discussions, we would like to, once again, 
dearly state what, in our view should he 
the essential elements of a ritional and nation.'il 
food policy. While it is true that lAcreise in 


cereals production, mr since the beginning of die 
Second Plan period* and throu^out the first 
three years of the Third Plan had failed tu keep 
pace with the accelerated rate of increase in the 
net population of the country, we have earlier 
endeavoured to demonstrate that the quantum of 
cereals production in the measure in which it was 
reported to have been achieved according to pub¬ 
lished official sUtUllcs, should nevertheless be 
just enough to cover a daily lb vt. adult ration 
for the entire population, although practically no 
surplus would be left thereafter. This, it by no 
means, a comfortable position for any country 
and it is essential that com'entrated efforts should 
have been made and effective measures applied to 
increase food production to attain a comfortable 
surplus |HJsitiftn in ^upplie*. There is another 
vriy important aspect of the matter which should 
also have engaged iciious attention. While* the 
gros^ production of all ceieals taken together 
would enable an over>al] daily 16 ox. adult con- 
aumplion allocation to be just about covered, the 
production of the finer grains such as rice and 
wheat would not be able to bear the stress of 
the gross demand even by a very sul^tantiai 
margin. With Increasing urbanisation in the 
peoples* outlook and food habit» the stress of 
demand on finer grains was hound to, as it has 
been proved to have, steadily increase and, 
thereby, create a dimatv of actual shortage which 
would materially distort the food supply position 
as a whole. With such obvious shortages in the 
su|>ph |>o«ilioii anil with something like 
Rs. J,OtKi Lioies o( unaccounted money operat¬ 
ing in the maiket. the apprehension of heavy 
>piculalive pri'ssures upon thu foodgrains market 
was as they have proverl to have been very real 
and wliivh have been having the effect of mate¬ 
rially disloiting the supply and prices of food. 
This has been happening every year since i962- 
fsl and in spite of the very substantial production 
increases of tlie last harvest season, which attain> 
ed an all-time peak, and the very large food im- 
pnrU* food pricf*s have continued to soar higher 
and higher with the onset of the current year* 
lean season. The onset of the national emer¬ 
gency derived from the recent Pakistani a rated 
invasioti of the country, the situation has consi¬ 
derably aggravated end the retail pike level of 
rice in the ftee market in areas just outside the 
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rttiooed cordon oi Greoter Cilcutu iron, jninp* 
ed up by bomething like 33 per cent within the fint 
ten days of September from tbe level prevailing 
earlier which, again, waa aomethisg like SO per 
cent higher than wbat it waa at the new year. 
The difference between the atatutory retail price 
of lice charged by the Government'* rationing 
ayalcm and the open market price at the new 
year, it should be underlined, waa aomething like 
31 per cent and today even after the upward re¬ 
adjustment of <^veminent pricea for tbe ao^alled 
purpose of *'moie realialically relating it to the 
free market price" the difference works out to 
aomething like 127 per cent. 

K little closer atudy of the maUer would be 
bound to leveal certain significant facta. First, 
that by allowing free scope of the over-all con¬ 
sumption demand in the country to heavily con¬ 
centrate upon the fjtier grains like rice and 
wheat, Rperulalivo elements with the adequate 
unaccounted finance at their diapoaal have been 
given corresponding scope to increasingly dis¬ 
tort both the pria* levels and the supply position 
in these commodities. Secondly, price flurtualions 
and supply shortages (for, we have already de- 
monstraft'd that the supply was only marginally 
suJKcient and was, therefore, eatreroely sensitive 
to even the ]ighU<st speculative preuure) In the 
find grains leacted adversely, as they were bound 
to do, upon not merely the cuarsei grains but, 
gencially, upon all articles of primary consump¬ 
tion needs, resulting in an over-all shortage in 
all varieties of food articles and correspondingly 
increasing ri»es in the price level. This is a 
situation in whh'h very understandably Govern- 
men'** ability tu exert any considerable in¬ 
fluence upon the «uppl) and price elements, de* 
pending as they have 10 mainly upon the trade 
for the purpose, cannot be of very great moment. 

Two i'pwlusions. one a corollary of the 
othrr. are an inoMapable lesson of the situation ; 
first that the over-all ronsomption 
p^tein oi loo<i cereal* must, in the present 
pattern and t|uantum of production, be induced 
to take to o mixed diet of fine and coarse grains 
to enable <onsumption demands a* a whole to 
be contained uithin the gross available supply 
quantum *irom home pioduction ; and. secondly, 
in order to be able to do so, Govemmeot must 


acquire a eommaadug position over both supply 
and distribution. These were, in effect, the 
tentative conclusions to which both the Union 
and tbe Sute Governinents had arrived during 
tbe critical months of last year which appeared 
to have been relegated to cold storage, if not 
entirely abandoned later when with tbe new 
hjirvtfl the supply porition eased to a more 
comfortable level. Almost identical recommendi- 
tioDs distinguished the labours of the Food 
Subcommittee late in July last and which appeal¬ 
ed to have been sabotaged only the following 
week when tbe Chief MinUters of Suus to 
consider the matter finally under the Chairman¬ 
ship of the Prime Minister. 

Total Procurement And Raitonine—Only Ati^f 

In fact the ouly cfleclivc answer to the food 
problem in the nature it has been developing over 
the years of tlic Third Plan period, can be total 
procurement and »Ululory rationing in all urban 
areas and indurliial complete* and modified 
rationing in rural areas, especially those areas 
where local production fall shoit of banc 
minimal local consumption demand. It is only 
in thU way ihal a commanding position may be 
acquired by Government and without such an 
element of command by Government the heavy 
speculative preaauies on supply and price*, 
whether it be by tbe traditional trade or by 
other elemenU that may have obtruded in Iho 
racket, can never be contained. One can easily 
appreciate Government’s reluctance to so heavily 
commit themselves in the matter having regard, 
firstly, to the many lags in thrir administrative 
mac^cry which they may understandably feel 
to be so far insuficiently equipped to carry such 
heavy and basic responsibilities and, secondly, 
to their reluctance to disturb the present sweet 
relationship thhy have with the Ifade and V> 
whom they may have to go once again in the 
very near future for assistance to see them 
through the eonung general elections within the 
next two years. 

Imports Of Food Creins 

The question that has to be very carefully 
considered in this connection is whether the 
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GoverniDcnt ihould continiM to inport food 
griins from abroad. Hie very crux of the 
aituelion which deoMnds that Government moat 
acquire adequate and wholeaoine command over 
the aupply and diitribulion of food grains, 
poatulates that food imports should he cootinued 
at least for such time as the Coverameot have 
not been able to MUl an adequate buffer stock 
v>h\ch atone could enable them to maintain their 
command over supplies and the corresponding 
cuminitments ielating to distribution for any 
length of time. Although every effort should be 
made to cover consumption demand to ivithin the 
quantas derived from home production,—and 
we have seen that during normal seasons they 
can he just about met fully—the need for a 
^ buffer stock to provide (or crop failures in any 
amc seaioij or the sudden emergence of a national 
emergency like the one through which we have 
been currently passing would appear tu be 
overwhelming. Aa a matter of fact this would 
seem to be the most crucial element in successful 
rationing and in spite of sevetal successive )iast 
rccommcndationh in thi*. Uhalf, beginning with 
those of the Asfiokc Mehta Cotximiltec, not much 
has been achieved »<i far And until such an 
adequate buffer stock has been built up or until 
. such time as uur home produclion begins to 
I yield sufficient surplus over basic conauraplion 
nctiU enable adequate carry forwards from it 
to such a buffer stuck, imports will continue Xo 
lie an incscapabir necessity. 


^ Na/ional Approach 


Bui the success and wholeaomrnc^ of 
whatever measures Government may devise and 
apply to deal with the f«iod problem muM depend 
upon a basic and over-all national approach lhal 
is brought to its solution. The facts Uial 
the States are autonomous and must be 
left with a large amount of discretion to deal 
with the matter and, further, that 

most Stales are known to have only a very 
narrow and regional approach to the question, 
^ncerned with their own deficits or surpluses 
^only as the case may be. horribly complicates the 
whole situation. One of the glaring examples 
of such a regional approach was made evident 
that when the queation of Introducing 


statutory rationing in all urban areas with a 
certain minimum specified population was first 
mooted, all those slates which were in a comfor* 
lably surplus position, atubburnty opposed such a 
proposal at least so far as their own staler were 
loncerned. It is true that abw some which 

were heavily in deceit in food product ir»n alyo 
opposed the }froposal. hut their opposition 
stemmed mainly from the apprehension that 
the Union Oovemment or the Governments of the 
surplus staU-« would he unable to meet their 
supply commitments to thov defirit slates. The 
woeful fact was all too appjtent that a national 
approach to the proldcm as a whole was lacking 
and without which any sati^fatlory solution 
would be absolutely im(H»s»ible. 


The VuInerahU People 

\ 


The fact now is iwyond any dUpule that if 
the more vulnerable sections of the ]>fuplalion 
who. according to a four year oid esiimalc of 
the Planning Commission <*onstitulr 7C) per tent of 
the total national population and of whusc loUl 
consumption budget something likr Ih (>cr vent 
was absorbed by the cost of food ginin« (at 
price levels then prevailing—wliolc^alc price 
levels generally have since risen by 37 per i-cnl 
and of food grains by some fill per cent), have 


to be saved from uttci starvation and worse, 
rationing on a nationwide* level is the only 
pcn^sible remedy. would, once ogoin. under¬ 
line the nee<l for an naiwnal sp)»n»ach 

as well as iiatitmally univt*Tsal measures to deal 
with thi' matter as well as to cover all kinds uf 
food grains fine and I'oarsc, within its measures. 


tonal Enter^enty And Food 


“Out of evir' they say, •‘comcih goi»<l.’’ 
The explosion of tlie armed conflict with Pakistan, 
eijl though it is in spite of its being forced 
upon lie, has brought at least one gs»od tiling in 
its devastaling wake. It has been very heartening 
to'see thot in the context of the emergency 
the Government have been compelled t<» dci idc 
upon almost immediate inlioduvtion of r.tl toning 
ID all urban areas with populations of liKi.lKIO 
and more. We feel that cvenluilly the maefnnery 
of rttioniag will ^ave to bo further extended 
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to ail non*agricu]iura] areaa in tlie country aod 
more ade^ate and elaborate meaauro will have 
to be taken to eitend modified rationiag aUo 
to the more vulnerable luial areaa in the i;ountry. 
In addition to rice and wheat all cereaU of die 
coaraei varleliea would have to be brought under 
the pur\iew of rationed distribution and Govern* 
ment must also acquire an overwhelming 
comnidiKl on other sulAidlarv but eaaential 
arliLlcb of food such aa pulses and gram, edible 
oils et(. This should not be conceived as a 
•hort-tvim measure hot muH be regarded as 
something wliioh will have to stay permanently 
with us during an} foreseeable future. For one 
reason and an'ilhcr we base lieen living in the 
midst of a continuing national emergency and 
we must iccom ile iinrselve^. by the look of 
things, to continue to live with it indefinitely in 
the futuie. What is now conceived as a measute 
to luvet a temporary national emergemy must, 
iherefoie, be refurbished and reinforced to operate 
with developing measuto of ciluiemy inde* 
finitely in the future. We shall have 
to (onlinue, it looks like)), to fight fur our 
national existence against powerful external 
aggiissois and insidious internal elements at 
future. And it is a lime*honoured adage that 
not mcicl> an army I ml also a people as a whole, 
lias to isaidi *'oTi iK stomach.*' 


Oivehprucnt 4nd Food 

13ut it is nul merely to fight an external 
aggressor, but even to fight our relentless battle 
a gain'll poverty and sickness, discos and destitu* 
lion, adequate mailiinei) must be provided and 
l.Toughl into operaliun so that our food resources 
<an in* utilized to the maximum advantage uf the 
nalion. 1l K oiilv when we have been able to 
lav a «'Ound foundation of on adequately surplus 
agi it ulluie that wc may hope to en«»ure a steady, 
inti grated and halan^cd tempo of iodustrial 
developnoiil which mu«t lie an e‘-*<rtial element 
in our overfall eronomie development. And 
among agricultural pioduce food grain* produc* 
tion even now or^upfes and %vill always continue 
to oecupv a mn«.| ciuciol * place. It may be 
underlined in this connection that even after a 
decade of what ma}. in comparative teims be 


T^arded, aa miaalve indttatrialisaUo&i agric44 
tural production, by value, crontmues to account 
for over one half of the grom national product, 
and of gross agricultural production, food grains 
production alone accounts for over 67 per cent 
of the total. In other words food grains produc* 
tIon in the country accounts for over 33 per cent 
or more than a third of the gross national 
product. This, on the face of it, is a poor 
index of development along more modem and 
sophisticated lines. But the piradov is that 
une^s the incidence of production in 
agiicuUure with corresponding emphasis 

upon food grains production assumes 
a level where the foundations of an adequate 
surplus over basic consumpllon demands has 
been ensured, the conditions of a more rapid 
and evenly btlenced rate of industrial progress 
cannot be said to have Wen properly laid down. 
The history of cfonomir develojiment uf all the 
developed lounttics would indicate that a founds* 
tion uf an adevjuate ugricultural surplus has 
always prctcdcd and never followed rapid Indus* 
trialisation. Thr only cxcepticiri has h:cn the 
process of reconvirwtjon of the warshattered 
economies uf Central and Wcstein Europe where 
agricullural and industrial reconstruction have 
been induicd to follow a simultaneous and 
mutually complcmciitaiy piMrss. U should be 
realise*!, howcvei. that the lascs of the Central 
and Western European eroiiomies have been 
tbo«e of munslruttom and not of building up 
from siraUh as it is in tiic case of India and 
those uf other dcvelopud economies as that of 
tir U.S.A. for instance. Prime Minister 
Shastri demonsliated a measute of basic common 
sense, even if his pronouncements in this behalf 
may nut have been suppoited by specific 
knowledge of the world's economic history, when 
he counselled conrentratiun of effort, investment 
and outlay on agiiculture during the initial year 
of the Fourtli Plan, even if that may have to 
mean halting the Plan over a temporary period. 
Massive concentration upon agricullural produc* 
tion with especial emphasis upon laying down a 
sound basis uf suiplus food grains production 
is the only possible way of meeting not merely 
current pressures upon the economy, but also for 
creating the conditions*precedent for initiating t 
proeeea of concentric and all'round growth towards 
a self-generating and self*iasUining take*oif. 



ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF RAJA RAMMOHDN ROY 

(Note By Ramananda Chalterjee in The Modem Review, Sept., 1908, P. 266) 


Seventyflve years ago on the 27th of should celebrate the anniversary of his 
September Bristol witnessed the death of death all over India every year. 

Raja Rammohun Roy, the greatest Indian In view of the progress recently made 
of modem times. With perhaps the excep- by Japan and the probable political eman- 
tion of the recent movement of the indus- cipation of Persia and China, it may seem 
trial regeneration of the country, Ram- improbable that India should be the enllgh- 
mohun Roy laid the foundation of all the tener of Asia. But we must bear in mind 
principal modern movements for the ele- that in this world thought sules supreme; 
' vation of our people. In one of his works and no nation in Asia has yet arisen to dis- 
he holds up to his countrymen the prospect pute India’s paramount position in the 
of e possibly independent India and of realms of thought. In that region what her 
India the Enlightener of Asia. He believed p^jtion was in the past may yet again be 

that the people of India “have the same hers in the future. Wc are confident that it 
capability of improvement as any other 

civilized people”. He did not believe that The estimate of the Raja’s personality 
Ratios were naturally an inferior race, by his biographer, the late Miss Sophia 
In the course of one of his numerous reli- Dobson Collet, an Englishwoman and a 
gious controversies. ’’A Christian” having UniUrian Christian, may not be accepted 
indulged in a tirade about persons being ent.rety by Indians, but is on the 

‘‘depaded by Asiatic effiminacy”, the Raja whole pretty accurate. It has been quoted 
reminded him that almost all the ancient before, but will bear quotation once more, 
prophets and patnarchs venerated by “Rammohun stands in history as the 
Christians, nay, even Jesus Christ himself, living bridge over which India marches 
were Asiatics. Mr. William Adam, a Bap- from her unmeasured past to her incalcul- 
tist Missionary whose association with able future. He was the arch which span- 
Bemmohun Roy led him to adopt 'Unitarian the gulf that yawned between ancient 
opinions bears the following testimony to caste and modern humanity, between super- 
his love of liberty: stition and science, between despotism and 

”Hs would be free or not be at all. democracy, between immobile custom and 

love of freedom was perhaps the strongest a conservative progress, between a bewild- 
passion of his soul,—freedom not of action ering polytheism end a pure, if vague. 

merely, but of thought.This tenacity Theism. He was the mediator of his people, 

of personal independence, this sensitive harmonizing in his own person, otten by 
jealousy of slightest approach to an en- means of his own solitary sufferings, the 
croachment on his mental freedom was conflicting tendencies of immemorial tradi- 
accompanied with a very nice perfection tion and of inevitable enlightenment. He 
of the equal rights of others, even of those- embodies the new* spirit which arises from 
who differed most widely from him.” the compulsory mixture of races and faiths 

It is only meet that hU countrymen and civilizations.—he embodies its freedom 
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of enquiiy, its thirst for science, its Isrge 
human sympathy, its pure and sifted ethics, 
along with its reverent but not uncritical 
regard for the past, and prudent, even timid 
inclination towards revolt. But in the 
life of Rammobun we see what we hope 
yet to have shown us in the progress ot 
India, that the secret of the whole move- 
ment is religious. Amid all his wanderings 

Rammohun was saved by his faith. 

He was a genuine outgrowth of the old 
Hindu stock; in a soil watered by new in¬ 
fluences, and m an atmosphere charged with 
unwanted forcing power, but still a true 
Scion of the old stock. The Raja was no 
merely occidenialized oriental, no Hindu 
polished into the doubtful semblance of a 
European. Just as little was he, if we may 
use the term without offence a spiritual 
Eurasian. If we follow the right Imc of 
his development we shall hnd that he leads 
the way from the orientalism of the past, 
not to, but through Western Culture, to¬ 
wards a civilization which is neither West¬ 
ern nor Eastern, but something vastly 
larger and nobler than both. He preserves 
continuity throughout, by virture of his 
religion which again supplied the motive 
force of his progressive movement. 
power that connected and restrained as well 
as widened and impelled, was religion. 

“Rammohun thus presents a most in¬ 
structive and inspiring study for the New 
India of which he is the type and pioneer. 
He offers to the new democracy of the West 
a scarcely less valuable index of wbat our 
greatest Eastern dependency may yet be¬ 


come under the Imperial sway of the British 
commonalty. There can be little doubt that, 
whatever future the destinies may have in 
store for Indie, that future will be largely 
shaped by the life and work of Rammohun 
Roy. And not the future of India alone. 
We stand on the eve of an unprecedented 
intermingling of east and west. The 
European and Asiatic streams of human 
development, which have often tinged each 
other before, are now approaching conflu¬ 
ence which bids fair to form the one ocean- 
nvor of the collective progress of mankind. 
In the presence of that greeter Eastern 
question,—with its inftinite ramifications, 
industrial, political, moral and religious,— 
the internetionsl problems of th(* passing 
hour, even the graves of them, seem dwarfed 
into parochial pettiness. The ncarmg dawn 
of these unmeasured possibilities only 
throws into clearer prominence the figure 
of the man whose hie story we have told. 
He was if not the prophetic type, at least 
the precursive hint, of the charge that is 
to come.” 

Rammohun Roy was all that he was, 
because he did not knock at the door of the 
West as an intellectual and spiritual foundl¬ 
ing or orphan or beggar. He was an orien¬ 
tal hrst, who had made his own the best 
that Hindu and Islamic culture could give 
him. He then extended the hospitality of 
his soul to the best that Western culture 
had in its store. The saying that to him 
who has, more shall be given, was literaUy 
fulfilled in his case. The West can give us 
its best only if we can meet it on equal 
terms—to give qs well as to receive. 




ALBERT SCHWETITER 

LAKSHNU CHATTERJI 


A few days ago, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
phy s j clan, m issionary, and philosopher, 
passed away in his jungle hospital in 
Lambarene, where he had lived for the 
last 50 years, ^orn in Keysersburg, Haute- 
Alsace, in the year 1875, he was destined 
to be one of the greatest humanitarians 
the world has seen. A remarkably talented 
man, Dr. Schweitzer's independent and 
somewhat uncon ven tiona 1 views often 
brought him into conflict with the more 
conventional thinkers of his day. Prom 
early youth, this independence of spirit 
and mind, made life often difficult for him. 
«nd the young Albert's scholastic and 
musical careers did not prosper, till he 
found teachers who were capable of 
appreciating his ways. From this time the 
youth steadily displayed both a brilliant 
mind as well as unusual talent for music. 
During the course of his University career, 
the student Albert showed a great passion 
for acquiring knowledge. He read History, 
Literature. Music and the Natural Sciences 
voraciously. In fact, during these years, he 
displayed not the slightest signs of persuing 
a medicol career. He achieved considerable 
fame as an Organist on the other hand, and 
as an expounder of Philosophic thrones, 
although it is recorded that a^ut this time, 
he conceived ideas of devoting himself to 
the service of his fellowmen. This 
decision was due to a sudden ewareness of 
the extent of human misery around him 
when he was himself leading a very happy 
and contented life. 

It was not till the year 1904 however. 
^ when he was almost 30 years cf age, and 
had already acquired a doctorate in 


Theology, that he decided to become a 
doctor of medicine. By this time he had 
held various high positions such as that of 
Curate of St. Nicholas, Strasbourg (1899), 
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Privatdozent at Strasbourg University, 
(1902*1912). as well as held the additional 
posts of Principal, Theological College of 
St. Thomas (1903*1906), end Organist at 
the Societe J. S. Bach, Paris (1905-1911). 
His decision to follow a medical career was 
made after reading an article which 
emphasized the tremendous toll Leprosy 
lakes of human life in many parts of 
Africa. A man of considerable determina* 
lion, Albert Schweitzer persued the medical 
course for seven long years at the medical 
faculty of Strasbourg hereafter, over and 
above his work in various University posts 
connected with the Humanities. In lact so 
hard did he strive towards the achievement 
of his goal, that apart from his medical 
studies and his work at the University, 
Dr. Schweitzer lectured widely during 
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these seven years, giving countless organ 
recitals, the proceeds of which he later used 
to build his hospital m Africa as well as 
to meet some of his initial expezues when 
he arrived in Gabon. 

The Schweitzers sailed for Lambarene 
in 1913, a small development in French 
Equatorial Africa, and it was here that he 
built his world famous h^Mpital, where for 
many years he treated innumerable cases 
of leprosy. This hospital has been the 
target of much criticism. To begin with 
it was a temporary building where the 
patients lived in thatched huts; sanitation 
left much to be desired while electricity 
was introduced much later on. Even when 
contributions poured in from all parts 
of the world, Dr. Schweitzer refus^ to 
allow many fundamental changes, because 
he wanted the jungle folk to feel at home 
when they came to him for treatment. In 
these surroundings however, he performed 
countless operations and from this un* 
pretentious hospital almost no sufferer was 
turned away. 

A man of greet sincerity and a deeply 
religious man, Albert Schweitzer's life was 
guided by his religious and philosophic 
principles. From his University days, in 
his quest for the ''Universal conception of 
the ethicaT’, he had read meticulously the 
philosophies of many Faiths,—Hindu, Jain, 
Christian and Buddist,—but the desired 
principle was not apparent in any of these 
studies. He found* it through his own 
efforts, later, during his early years in 
Africa, and this principle he defined as the 
'‘reverence for life". In his book, "Fhiloso* 
phy of Clvilizationa", he stresses the fact 
that civilisation s the reeult of reverence for 
moving urging will in which all Being is 
life that man cultivates. Thus, for example, 
he ttys, "reverence for life means to be in 
Krasp of the infinite, inexplicable, forward- 
moving upgelng will in which all Being is 
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grounded.All living piety flows frcm 

reverence lor life and the compulsion to¬ 
wards ideals which is given on it" Again, 
"reverence for life demands therefore as 
the ideal of the material and spiritual being 
of man that with the completest possible 
development of all his faculties, and in the 
widest possible freedom, he should struggle 
to be honest with himself, and to take a 
sympathetic and helpful interest in all the 
life that is around him...because, "reve¬ 
rence for life will not allow the validity 
of the purely individualistic and inward 
conception of civilisation,.it is increas¬ 

ingly compelling him to be concerned about 
bU the life that is about him, and to feel 
responsible for it." It was this sense of 
responsibility towards humanity that form¬ 
ed the guiding principle of Dr. Schweitzer's 
life. The urge to preserve life, particularly 
among those who were helpless, such as the 
disease-riddled and proverty-striken masses 
of the African jungle, thus became a moral 
obligation to him. 

A man of varied interests, Dr. Schweit¬ 
zer's depth of knowledge in many fields is 
reflected in his writings. Perhaps his most 
famous book was “Bach; the Musician- 
Poet *. This was published before he left 
for Africa, and was extensively read at the 
time of its publication. Later, he enlarged 
it to twice its original size, and this two- 
volume biography of the composer, analys¬ 
ing his mystical genius, is still generally 
acknowledged to be the starting point of the 
modem Bach revival. Furthermore, be was 
among the first to state that the clarity of 
Bach’s music was obscured by its presenta¬ 
tion by oversized orchestras. As an 
Organist, he was acknowledged as one of 
the leading exponents in the years when 
be gave countless performances in many 
European cities and, in fact, he also had a 
tremendous knowledge of the technique of 
organ building. He is said to have been 
responsible for proposing certain general 
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regulations for organ builders* which have 
since then been accepted by the Trade. 

Apart from his interest in Music, Dr. 
Schweitzer contributed greatly also in the 
held o£ Theology and Philosophy. His 
“Christianity and the Religions of the 
World’*, expressed certain views regarding 
Hindu philosophy which roused a storm ot 
protest from those who felt he had mis¬ 
understood the essence oi Hindu Theology. 
Dr. Schweitzer criticised Indian mysticism 
as being and world^negaiing.*' Thus 

he is of the opinion that '*the religious 
thinkers, .of India,..do not take a world- 
and lite-afhrming, but a world-und life- 
denying, \'iew ot it. Their world-view is 
» pessimistic-ethical, and contains, therefore, 
incentives only to inward civilisation of the 
heart, not to outward civilisation as well.*' 
Again, “the philosophy of the Indians.... 
appears in a three-fold shape: as ethics of 
resignation, as ethics of universal pity, and 
as ethics of world-ronunciation.'* With 
this viewpoint he then contrasts the opti¬ 
mist] c-cthi cal view of the West, which is a 
contribution of many forces, though funda¬ 
mentally these arc all derived from some 
Christian principle or other. Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan, in his book entitled “Eastern 
Religions and Western Thought", while 
refuting Dr. Schweitzer's above mentioned 
view, has expressed the opinion that the 
' distinction that Hindu thought is world- 
and life-negating and Christian thought is 
world-and life-affirming cannot be histo¬ 
rically sustained. Furthermore he is of the 
opinion that the contrast is really between 
religion and a self-sufficient humanism. 

Dr. SchweitzeT*s “Quest of the Histori¬ 
cal Jesus*' was considered to be a milestone 
In modem theology, while among his other 
well-known works are his autobiography 
“My Life and Thoughts"; “On the Edge of 
^ the Primeval Forest"; “From my African 
) Notebook", as well as innumerable lectures 
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on both philosophic and musical subjects. 
Among tnc various lectures Dr. Schweitzer 
delivered until 1955 when ho remauied 
permanently in Lambarene, were the 
Hibbert Lioctures delivered at Cbciord in 
1934, and the Gifford Lectures at Edinbo- 
rough University in 1934 and 1935. He 
was shown great honour by many nations 
among whom were the French for he was 
elected to the French Academy in 1915, 
while he was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1952. 

3y his decision to serve humanity in 
Africa, Albert Schweitzer gave up the 
opportunity to establish himself in Europe 
as both a speculative philosopher, and a 
greater exponent of music. His friends had 
discouraged him from taking this step, but 
he would not change his mind. Albert 
Schweitzer was absolutely convinced of the 
rightness of his decision. Success dissoci¬ 
ated from spiritual satisfaction was not 
enough for him. Had this been so, then 
ho would not have left the comforts of his 
University life, full of honours, and material 
satisfaction, and furthermore in a secure 
European background. Instead he chose 
to spend his life in the jungles ol Africa, 
carving out a life satisfactory to him and 
fulhiling his spiritual and moral needs. 
Deeply aware of the needs of humanity, 
which only man can satisfy. Dr. Schweitzer 
declares that “feeling ourselves responsible 
to the civilised way of thinking, we look 
beyond peoples and states, to humanity as 
a whole. To anyone who has devoted him¬ 
self to ethical world-and life-affirmation, 
the future of men and of mankind is a sub¬ 
ject of anxiety and of hope. To become free 
from this anxiety and hope is poverty, to 
be wholly surrendered to it, is riches." 
Albert Schweitzer’s life wes a testament to 
this ideal, and was therefore undoubtedly 
“wholly surrendered to this anxiety and 
hope,” and so “full of riches”. 


9 



INDO-PAKISTANI CONFLICT 

A Diary of Diverse World Views and Comments 


U.S.A.,»Time, September 10, 1965. 

Kashmir 

It began after dawn with a thunderous 
artillery barrage that sent the villagers 
of Chhamb and Dewa in the southwestern 
tip of Kashmir scurrying for shelter. As 
the sun rose higher over the scmidesert 
knd—flat, dotted with brush, a low 
mountain range to the north*-Indian troops 
peered anxiously towards the border. What 
they saw sent them in a hasty retreat to 
the mountains: over the and earth came 
70 U.S. built Patton tanks and, in the dust 
cloud behind the lumbering giants, a full 
brigade of Pakistani infantrymen. 

No Contest 


Dewa and Chhamb were swiftly cap¬ 
tured by the armored column, which rolled 
forward some eight miles against light 
resistance and halted by the banks of the 
shallow Munwai Tawi River. The Indian 
counterattack came from tbe sky^28 
^ritish made Vampire jets bombed and 
strafed the armored force, destroying an 
estimated ten tanks before Pakistani super¬ 
sonic F86 Sabres streaked to the i;escue. 
It was no contest: four of the slower Indian 
planes were shot down, and the rest 
scattered. 


The air-tank battle last week abruptly 
escalated the Kashmir trouble from a 
border skirmish to the brink of all-out war. 
The contending Asian powers are evenly 
matched. India's army is the larger (867, 
000 to 253,000), but the Pakistanis are 
much better equipped In a contest of 


quantity versus quality, India could 
probably overrun populous but poorly 
defended East Pakistan in a matter of weeks 
but might meet diaaster in the and uplands 
of West Pakistan. 

Bloody Welter 

The struggle has been 18 ycau in the 
making, and the basic issue is leiigion. 
After the British left the subcontinent m 
1947, Pakistan and India emerged as 
independent nations in a welter of blood. 
An estimated halt a million people were 
slam in the Hindu-Moslem nou, and 
hordes of panicky refugees fled toward the 
nearest friendly border. Each princely 
state could supposedly choose which nation 
it wanted to adhere to. But when the 
Moslem ruler of the predominantly Hindu 
Hyderabad opted for Pakisten, Indian 
troops marched in and reversed his deci¬ 
sion. When the Hindu ruler of the pre¬ 
dominantly Moslem Kashmir chose India, 
Pakistan also sent in troops. The result 
was a 14-month war that was finally 
brought to an end under United Nations 
auspices, with India holding two-thirds of 
Kashmir and Pakistan the remainder. 

Since then the opposing armies have 
been glowering at each other across the 
cease-fire line, and have occasionally ex¬ 
changed shots. The U.N. peace-keeping 
force under Australia’s General Robert 
Nimmo bas neither the authority nor the 
men to prevent outbreaks and is barely 
tolerated by both sides. The U.N. has four 
times ordered a plebiscite in Kashmir in 
order to determine the wishes of its ? 
inhabitants. India has always refused and. 
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in 1957, a handpicked, Kashmiri puppet 
legislature declared the state an '*integraV* 
part of India. Kashmir’s Sheilk Abdullah, 
who belatedly objected to Indian domina¬ 
tion and also called for a plebiscite, has 
spent most of his time in an Indian jail 

Fiery Pass 

Last month when guerrilla warfare 
broke out in Kashmir, India aimounced to 
the world that the guerrillas were actually 
indUrators from Pakistan. Just as loudly, 
Pakiston insisted that they were native 
Kashmiri “freedom fighters." Whatever 
i their indentity, the Indians have killed or 
captured more than a third of the estimated 
3,000 ••inflltrotors." Deciding that this was 
not enough, India then moved to strike 
at the “infiltration routes" themselves 
Indian troops crossed the UJ*I. cease-fire 
line and occupied half r dosen abandoned 
Pakistani outposts. Seemingly encouraged 
by the silence of Pakistan’s President, 
Mohommed Ayub Khan, India stepped up 
the tempo- In the Poonch-Uri area, the 
Indians advanced fully 26 miles. Toward 
the end of August, four battalions of crack 
Indian troops drove the Pakistanis from 
two vital passes and claimed to have killed 
62 and captured 14 of the enemy. 

India became delirious with victory. 
News of the Indian advances was wildly 
cheered in Parliament. The Government 
radio announced the “liberation" of 5,000 
people and the establishment of Indian 
civil administration in the “liberated" 
areas. While they were at it, Indian troops 
decided to “correct" the cease-fire line 
where it bulged toward the Kashmir copital 
of Srinagar: the salient was reduced from 
about 80 miles to 16. In New Delhi a top 
official announced : “The United Nations 
has not been able to see to it that the 
cease-fire line is observed. India has taken 
the task upon itself." 


Question of Objectives 

r 

The open seizure of Pakistan-controlled 
territory left Ayub Khan almost no choice. 
Pitjicr Pakistan would hit back or be 
exposed to the world as a paper tiger. Last 
week Pakistan made its military answer 
and also chose the ground on which it would 
fight. Its 70 tanks were deployed on the 
favourable fiallands of Chhamb rather 
than in the rugged mountain country near 
Srinagar 

It was not yet clear whether the 
Pakistani drive had the limited objective 
of smashing Indian lurces in the immediate 
area around Chhamb. or whether it had the 
far graver purpose of crossing India's inter¬ 
national boundary itself 1a strike at the 
vita) road that connects Jammu to Srinagar. 
In New Delhi, Defence Minister Y. B. 
Chavan declared flatly that Pakistan had in¬ 
vaded Indian territory, and officials spoke 
ominously of a nearby Indian armored 
division capable of moving into the Chhamb 
or#'a within 24 hours. It might well move 
with caution, since India's armored equip¬ 
ment consists mostly of aged British 
Centurions and U.S. World War II Sher¬ 
mans—no match for Pakistan's Patton 
tanks. 

It is this disparity that brought a stiff 
Indion protest to Washington last week, 
complaining that Pakistan's modern planes 
and armor were supplied by the U.S. with 
the explicit understanding that they would 
never be used against India.* ('Pakistan 
has received some $5 billion in U.S. aid, 
about $1.5 billion of it in military hardware. 
Of the $3.2 billion Indio has received from 
the U.S., virtually none has been of a 
military nature.) Ayub Khan responded 
that “we will spend our time dealing with 
the enemy rather than putting the American 
weapons in cotton wool." Uncertain just 
what was happening in the Chhamb area, 
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U.5. military c^fficers Raw to the Aghting 
scene to investigate the charges. 

Talk of Honor 

Ayub Khan ignored the angry howls 
from New Delhi, worning that Indian 
aggression *'cannot and shall not be allowed 
to go unchallenged." Dissmissing charges 
of infiltration, he said bitterly. *‘We are 
doing no more than what we have always 
pledged ourselves to do, which is to support 
the people of Kashmir in exercising their 
right of self-determination as pledged to 
them by the United Nations and Pakistan 
as well as India. Indie has dishonored her 
pledge. Pakistan shall honor it." 

With both sides openly contemptuous 
of the U.N., Secretary-General U. Thant 
abandoned as useless his month-long 
“quiet diplomacy" by which he hoped to 
achieve behind-the-scenes mediation. Ho 
publicly called for a return to old positions 
and mutual respect for the cease-fire line. 
It was obvious last week that no one was 
listening, and observers could only reflect 
that when nations begin talking about their 
honor, they are in a mood for a long Rght. 

BRITAIN 

THE ECONOMIST, September 4, 1965. 

PAKISTAN CANT WIN 

What do they do now ? The Pakistanis 
have spent 18 years trying to get a settle¬ 
ment in Kashmir of the kind which, by 
and large, they have a right to, one satis¬ 
factory to themselves. At the start they 
very foolishly tried a tribal invasion which 
first threw the Maharaja of Kashmir into 
India's arms and then was beaten back. 
They tried the Unitfd Nations and a 
plebiscite; no pleblstitc was ever held 
because the United Nations could not get 


the two cotmtries to agree on the conditions 
for one. lltey tried a military alliance with 
Britain and the United States, which the 
Indians thumbed their nosea at. They 
tried direct talks with India, and discovered 
unsurprisingly that India was not interest¬ 
ed m working out solutions satisfactory to 
Pakistan. They tried a flirtation with 
China, and found that, even when the 
Indians were reeling from one Chinese 
attack and in deadly fear of another, Mr. 
Nehru was not going to safeguard his other 
frontiers by making concessions, however 
hard Mr. Duncan Sandys twisted his erm 
They tried to use the popular appeal of 
Sheik Abdullah for their own purposes, 
which arc not his, and saw him rearrested 
Last month they tried force. 

And again they will probably fail. The 
guerrillas from across the ceuso-firc line 
have taken a beating. The Pakistanis may 
have expected nothing else ; they know the 
dispositions of the Indian army well enough, 
and can surely not have believed that the 
guerrillas would be aided by a popular up¬ 
rising ogainst 100,000 Indian troops concen¬ 
trated in a valley about (he size of Sussex. 
It is more likely that the Pakistanis, who 
still claim to have nothing to do with the 
original violence, intended it mainly to re¬ 
activate the dispute. That, indeed, > 
has been achieved, but with what re¬ 
sult ? 3y Thursday it looked as if the re¬ 
sult might be outright war, a war which 
Pakistan would probably lose. Even if the 
fighting halts short of that, the Indians are 
now totally determined not to negotiate, let 
alone compromise; Kashmir, they say, is 
Indian and that's that. 

Assuming, hopefully, that a big war 
can be avoided. President Ayub Khan then 
has four choices. He can mount further 
guerrilla operations on his own. He can 
look to world opinion to cajole India into 
talks. He can invite the Chinese to wave 
their big stick on his behalf. Or, as far as 
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Kashmir is concerned, be can shut up shop. 
The last solution is not as impossible as it 
sounds. President Ayub» after all, in seven 
years has achieved exactly nothing for the 
Kashmiris, whatever he may have attempt- 
ed, and yet he has survived in power in 
Pakistan. It would be politically possible 
for him—so long as no one spotted what 
was going on—to let the whole matter drift. 
But it is not a solution he is very likely to 
accept. 

What about more guerrilla operations ? 
Here he would face the constant risk of re¬ 
taliation against Pakistan itself. The 
Kashmir valley is small, snow-bound m 
winter, heavily occupied by Indian troops 
and not notoriously inhabited by militantly 
minded heroes. The best the Pakistanis 
could seriously hope for would be a series 
of pjn-pnek intrusions across the ccase-hrr 
line rather than a sustained guerrilla 
movement. 

World opinion ? If that means the 
United Nations, the Pakistanis must be per¬ 
mitted a bitter laugh. India has inter¬ 
national coromUments, now ageing, tn the 
United Nations; yet even when these com¬ 
mitments were fresh it was essentially 
Indian reluctance that aborted every at¬ 
tempt to arrange a settlement in Kashmir. 
The Indians cannot now rely as securely as 
they once did on a Russian veto to prevent 
any disagreeable decision in the Security 
Council. But let the United Nations say 
what it will, and assume for the sake of 
argument that it is something entirely 
satisfactory to Pakistan, who will enforce 
its decisions ? Not certainly a conscience- 
smitten Indian Government The Pakis¬ 
tanis would undoubtedly like to uso 
this forum and any others available (the 
Conference of New Emerging Forces, the 
Afro-Asian Peoples' Solidarity Organiration. 
Old Uncle Tom Cobley's Peace Foundation, 
and all) to belabour Indio. They may have 


a limited success. Bu(%y itself that would 
not get them very far. 

Who else will help ? Not the Americans, 
who arc now as vexed with President Ayub 
as they once wore with Mr. Nehru. Not 
the Russians, who could only lose by throw¬ 
ing over India in favour of Pakistan, even 
if they were so minded. Not the British; 
even if they were os biased as the dimmer 
citizens of New Delhi chose ^o hint, their 
economic influence over India is not worth 
a row of beans (whereas the economic 
hostages they have given India arc at least 
pumpkin-sized). 

And so back to China, the one world 
power that is not only in a position to harm 
Indio but would not mind doing so. Here 
President Ayub has two questions to ask. 
How for can he afford to go along with 
China ? And how far the Chinese will go 
along with him ? The answer to the second 
question is not nearly as obvious as it might 
seem. When the Indians and Chinese were 
fighting in 1962, President Ayub went out 
of his woy to make it possible for the 
Indians to switch troops from the Pakistani 
frontier to fhe Chinese one Most people 
have forgotten this. Have the Chinese ? 

Conversely, though there is often talk 
in New Delhi of Sino-Pakistani plots, on 
the first of the two occasions this year when 
India and Pakistan have been ot each 
other's throats—the fight in the Rann of 
Cutch—the Indians felt able to move troops 
from the Chinese border towards Pakistan. 
The Pakistanis say they ere doing the same 
this time. The Chinese have been making 
scHne threatening noises about alleged 
Indian intrusions from Sikkim, though these 
began long before the Kashmir trouble. 
But they have remained conspicuously 
silent about Kashmir. Fighting there broke 
out on August 9th. Of the 1.200 odd news 
stories the New^China News Agency has 
put out in London since then, several have 
been about India. Exactly one, five days 
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late, described the Kashmir fighting, with¬ 
out overt comment, while others ostenta¬ 
tiously avoided mentioning the topic. The 
Chinese long ago endorsed Pakistan’s sup¬ 
port for Kashmiri self-determination. But it 
hardly looks as if they, any more than 
anybody else, are going to rush in to do 
anything about it. 

The Chinese may of course be preparing 
to attack or threaten India on their own 
account. Bui if they arc not, President 
Ayub, if ho wants their active support, 
must presumably pay a price tor it. What¬ 
ever it wa.*!, this would almost automatically 
be a price that further alienated the Ame¬ 
ricans ; and for all his brave response to 
recent American pressure, he is not in « 
very good position to alienate them. The 
Chinese moy have offered Pakistan one loan 
of $60 million; the Americans, military aid 
excluded, provide nearly six times os much 
every year. Economic arguments apart, 
President Ayub has wisely never shown any 
enthusiasm for cutting his links with the 
West, however interested he is in acquiiing 
now ones wilh the communist powers. 

Pakistan’s president also has to consider 
the hidden risks of supping with the 
Chinese. His is a Moslem country, largely 
run, with some signs ot success recently, 
by capitalists end landowners. This might 
survive an alliance with China, but it might 
very well not. At least in East Pakistan, 
communism though banned, has some 
influence Hnw would President Ayub 
respond to an Indian warning that a grab 
at Kashmii might mean an Indian grab at 
East Pakistan ? By inviting Chinese armies 
to march to its defence across India's north¬ 
east frontier and stay there ? (Heaven 
knows what Indio would want with East 
Pakistan, but that is another story). 
Suppose the Chinese army took another 
cr«ck at India. Left on their own, the 
Indians would—probably—be defeated ; the 
natural result if Indio survived at all in 


its present form, would be a more national¬ 
ist Indian government than ever. More 
likely, India would not be left on its own. 
Does Pakistan want a great-power war on 
its doorstep? And would it be left at liberty 
to grab Kashmir while everyone looked 
the other way ? 

Yet short of grabbing it militarily while 
India Is tied up elsewhere, what chance 
has Pakistan of getting any Indian govern¬ 
ment ever to relax its hold on Kashmir ? 
The more fear of China did not do the 
trick In 11)63. Why should it work now, 
when the Indian army is stronger and the 
Indian Prime Minister, whoever he may 
be. polilically weaker? With one •quarter 
of India's populotlon. a dWided country, 
weaker armed forces and a far weaker 
economy, the Pakistanis can do nothing 
likely 1o weaken India’s resolution enough 
without appalling risks. However just his 
cause, and on balance it is just, any 
Pakistani president must ask whether these 
risks are worth taking. 

The only other hope of an agreed settle¬ 
ment appears to be a spontaneous outburst 
of good will. The Eastern Economist will 
cease to speak of ^Takistan, the jackal 
state” : Dawn will delete its far more 
numerous references to Indian “imperial¬ 
ism”, 'atrocities” and ‘genocide.* Those 
fundamental common interests which 
periodically enthuse Whitehall (and which 
do exist) will enthuse Rawalpindi and New 
Delhi too. Is it impossible ? After all, as 
both quite often say, Indians and Pakistanis 
are brothers. So they ere. So were Cain 
and Abel. 

The Observer, September 5, 1965 

Kashmir Vultures At Work 

Despatch from. Kashmir dated Sept. 4, 
by Patrick Seale 

The Foreign Minister. Mr. Zulfikar 
Bhutto, said in a fiery broadcast last might; 
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**The 100 million people of Fakisten have 
given a solemn pledge to the people c( 
Kashmir. This pledge they will redeem/' 

The route of the war lies through open, 
densely populated fanning country. Tall 
Punjabi women are harvesting maize. The 
gold in their noses catches the sun and 
glints between tho stalks. Every few miles 
a mud^brick village waves the soldiers by. 
Naked boys splash about with water* 
builalocs in the green slime of stagnant 
pools. 

But at the ccase*hre line the 2:mi1ing 
holds turn suddenly into a no*man's land 
of scrub and grass. No one has ploughed 
a furrow here or grazed a cow for 17 
years. 

Huddled Prisencri 

But one's attention is soon returned to 
war by o huddle of Indian prisoners squatt¬ 
ing blindfolded beneath a tree by the tail* 
fm of a plane lying in a vegetable plot. 

When the Pakistan la5k*lorco raced 
across the cease-hre lino last Wednesday 
morning, it aimed for the small town oi 
Chhamb, India's principal strung point 
astride the Punjeb plain. Chhamb was a 
brigade locality defended by India's 191bl 
Infantry Brigade, supported by a squadroi) 
of tanks, a regiment of held ortillciy, a 
medium of battery and a company of 
machine guns. Pakistan infantry went in 
at dawn suppoiicd by tanks. It is, indeed 
tank country, firm and open, protected on 
the right fiank by treacherous nee paddies 
and on the left by foothills which Azad 
Kashmir irregulars secured. 

Within six hours Chhamb's concrete 
bunkers were overwhelmed. The Indians 
fell back leaving behind 15 French AMX 
tanks and 13 guns. 

Four Indian Vampires called up by the 
beleaguered garrison were brought down 
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by Pakistan F-86*s in the first air battle of 
the war. 

Sept 4. By first light this morning Pakistan's 
bold swoop into Kashmir was still unchek* 
ed. The mobile task*furcG which burst 
across the* ceasc*fire line before dawn last 
Wedn(*sday was, to-day, 20 miles inside 
Indian icrriloty. It is still advancing. 

Just 30 miles ahead lies Uic glittering 
prize ol the new all-weather Jammu* 
Poonch road, the mam liie*ljno for India's 
armies in Kashmir. 

And India has not yet countCi*at tacked. 
Her tioops cuughl <rfi*balance by the speed 
and suddenm^ss ol the Pakistan Uirust are 
still 1 ailing back. l\ikiitan*s morale is high 
and the stall is jubilant. But this week* 
end could be deceptive. 

To throat on Jammu, Pakistan must 
take Akhnur. where Indian delences are 
strong. All night Pakistani teintotcements 
have boon roaring up through donac dust- 
clouds towards the battle area and the 
sound ot artillery. 

This 15 no Inmtier skirmiRh but, per- 
haps, till opening, engagomeni in an all-out 
w*ar. 

Pakistan has ol tacked whore India 
least expected her to—in the extreme 
south*west corner of Ka'>hmir where the 
I*real Punjab plain m(r1s tlie fooUiills. 

It 14 a maR^'ivc ictort In India's three 
sallies across the ccast‘*ftrc line last month 
nt Kargil, Tilhwal and Haji Pit Pass. But 
the objective this time is not just the 
capture of on isolated eagle’s-nest fort. 

Challenge to Indians Whole Position 
in Kashmir ^ 

Pakistan has mounted a sophisticated 
texUbook exercise in mobile warfare, Her 
striking force on Wednesday was small— 
little more than a brigade—supported 
with tanks and.orlillery. But it was hard¬ 
hitting and fast-moving. 
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During 20 hours at the Iroat and 
travelling up and down the groaning lines 
of communication, 1 have seen only one 
infantry section of 10 men actually moving 
on foot. Everyone else was on wheels. 

There wore wireless trucks by the 
score. Sappers were laying field telephone 
lines like men possessed. There were no 
stragglers^ no chaos, no pockets of the 
bewildered. 

It was a great game until in the shadow 
of a blasted bunker one suddenly came 
upon a shattered body, and a vulture 
pecking at the long heir of a Sikh. 

Pakistan's early success lies in the 
surprise of her attack and in the mobihty 
end fire-power of her attacking force. It 
lies also in the skillful use she has made 
both of Mujahid guerrillas end irregulars 
raised and trained in Pakistan's shce of 
Kashmir. 

The Mujahids—Arabic for holy warrior 
^are para-military units in civiben clothes. 
1 saw pockets oi them trudging across the 
country in the rear of the main mechanized 
advance. Their role in the past three 
weeks has been vital. Since August 9—the 
date of the main guerrilla crossing of the 
cease-fire linc^they have harried and 
softened up Indian outposts in a series of 
daring night raids. This systematic demora¬ 
lization must have contributed to Pakistan’s 
success this week. 


% 

Indian^ Stand Ob Kashmir Appreciated 

Pakistan's massive violation of the 
cease-hre line by sending armed invaders 
into Jammu and Kashmir was the main 
subject of discussion between the Soviet 
Deputy Prime Minister Mr. K. T. Mazurov 
and Indian leaders here today. 

The Soviet Deputy Premier showed 
‘^appreciation and understanding" of the 
Indian position and expressed “Concern 
over the situation that has been created." 

(Statesman report, dated Aug. 22) 

(The above quotations from some 
British and US news periodicals give in a 
nut-shell the unofficial Anglo-US slant 
on the Indo-Pakistani Conflict which would 
not appear to be distinguished by a sense 
of either laimess or impartiality. The 
comments of the US Time especially would 
soem to have been very cleverly 
designed to use half-truths, if not quite 
dehberate prevarications, to create a 
climate of prejudice against India. In our 
next issue we propose to reproduce more 
of such materials so that our people may 
have a dearer picture of Anglo-U.S. opinion 
on the Indo-PakisUn Conflict which, cer¬ 
tainly was not ol India’s seeking. 

<»£d. Modem Review) 



MECHANISM OF SMElX 


L. REPIN 

Titus Lucretius Carus was the first to The world seems quite different to 
evolve a theory on the mechanism of smell, animals and insects for these have incredibly 
This happened more than two thousand subtle olfactory mechanisms. Butterflies 
years ago, but little has changed in the can smell one another over distances oi 
matter. Titus Lucretius Cams held that all several kilometers. Man, too, is surpris* 


fragrant things exuded special corpuscles 
~tiny particles of specific form. Each 
substance had its own form of corpuscle, he 
thought, and it was these '‘figures'* of odour 
that produced complicated reactions when 
they contacted the pores of the oUactory 
epithelium. Just what reactions they were 
Lucrotius did not know. It was only at the 
very end of the last century that the ex peri* 
ments of the Scotsman Monoriff and the 
Englishman Aymur seemingly confirmed the 
hypothesis of the ancient scholar. They 
too, howc^'cr, failed to answer the main 
question. Assuming that the molecules of 
fragrant substances have various configura* 
lions that produce the smell, just how do 
they do this ? What are the processes of 
the nerve channels ? 

The first earnest attempt to explain 
this process was made at the biophysics 
laboratory of Professor Grant Demircho- 
glyan at the Academy of Sciences of 
Armenia. Now let us have a look into the 
scientific efforts made to explain this 
mechanism of smell and the assurrpUons 
gained therefrom. 

Power of Smell 

We are surrounded with an enormous 
variety of smells all over our lives. Some 
of them are custonsery and no longer sur¬ 
prising. Others are impossible to get used 
to, for they inevitably bring an indescrib¬ 
able freshness of perception. What a pity 
that we are able to perceive only a smail 
part of the illimitable scale of smells. 

10 


ingly keen to some materials: must of us 
can at once detect the smell of locon. We 
can even perceive such significant concen¬ 
trations of the stuff as might seem amazing, 
at a first glance: on the part of iocon to 
30,000 million parts of air! 

It is bard to imagine that such subtle 
smell “locators'* could be bujlt by man in, 
say, a chemical laboratory or in a factory. 
The scientists have been giving more and 
more attention to the world of insects, try¬ 
ing to fathom the secret of their incredibly 
subtle powers of smell. 

Tbe Sense of Smell and Olfactory 

Mechanism 

A group of Swedish scientists directed 
by Professor R. Granit, now President of the 
Swedish Royal Academy of Sciences, made 
on interesting experiment five years ago. 
As a result they learned that action pro¬ 
duced by odorous substances on the olfac¬ 
tory receptors was accompanied by queer 
bio-clectncal signals. Professor Demircho- 
glyan concluded that these signals could be 
used as a research medium with which to 
penetrate the *‘holy of holies*' of the olfac¬ 
tory mechanism. The scientist made the 
interesting suggestion that the inner struc¬ 
tures of all the sense organs were built along 
a single principle though of highly intri¬ 
cate elements. 

Studying the*olfactory receptors in the 
last century, the Russian scientist Dogel 
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classified them as staHs and bulbs-^-exactly 
like the visual ones. It would seem that 
the receptors o£ the signab are the same 
though the senses are different. It would 
seem, too, that nature has been chary here, 
trying to use as little of its highly varied 
^^construction” elements as it caru Thb 
precisely is the riddle, and perhaps its solu* 
tion as well. 

Here is one of the experiments made: 
On a laboratory table we see a frog wiXlx 
Burprbed popping eyes. A very fine micro¬ 
electrode protrudes from its head: it has 
been ushered into the sphere of the olfac¬ 
tory epithelia. A simple device stands 
nearby: a dosimetre releasing equal por¬ 
tions of volatile substance-^f butanol. The 
oscillograph screen each time records a 
slowly rising signal: a vivid line reluctant¬ 
ly rises and subsides as unhurriedly. Thb 
is irrefutable proof that electrical impulses 
appear in the olfactory epithelia of the 
frog under the effeeb of the butanol. The 
experiments cen produce those impulses to 
any desired extent at any moment. Ihe 
dosimetre-frog-oscillograph system functions 
as smoothly as a well tuned mechanism. 

Demirchoglyan and hb assistants V. 
Ogandjanyan and C. Avetbyao noticed that 
the tension of the ^olfactory” biocurrents 
was far greater than in the similar experi¬ 
ment with the optic retina, for the instru¬ 
ments then had registered only a fraction 
of a millivolt, instead of several millivolts 
as now. It is difficult, as yet, to say whether 
this implies that the processes are far 
stronger in the olfactory apparatus than in 
the optic, or whether the processes in the 
former are simply cruder. That does not 
really matter here. The chief thing b that 
Professor Demirchoglyan’s premise about 
the kinship of the inner structure of the 
senses seems to have been confirmed. 

There was yet another remarkable con¬ 
firmation. The olfactory epithelia consist 
mainly of albuminous substances whose 


chief component u the 'bulfhydryl groups. 
Working on these groups, the researchers 
learned to change their quantity in the 
epithelia. Much to their surprise the signal 
on the oscillograph screen was abo chang¬ 
ed. The less there was of the sulfbydryl 
group, the weaker was the signal. The 
scientbts achieved such precise control with 
the biocurrent that they could reduce tthe 
signal to zero if they wi^ed. There was no 
reaction to the irritant then: only a white 
luminous dot ran accross the screen of the 
oscillograph. 

Prom thb one could deduce but one 
thing: the sulfhydryl group was the chief 
link in the structure of the olfactory organ. 
Professor Demirchoglyan *s premise was con¬ 
firmed by the fact that simibr albuminous 
groups were abo responsible for vision, for 
no sooner were they blocked m the retina 
than sight partially failed. Had nature 
really built the senses with the same 
“bricks 

ITie sulfhydryl group evidently plays 
the chief role. But where isn't there any 
other, equally important substances ? To 
determine this Villi Ogandjanyan made the 
following experiment. He extracted the 
frog's epithelium and prepared an extract 
with it—something like a solution. After 
thb, he determined the concentration of 
“sulfhydryl groups”, free the *‘Jiin smells” 
from a bottle and switched on the dosimetre 
of butanol. Then he measured the concen¬ 
tration again and found that the molecules 
of the sulfhydryl group bad sharply In¬ 
creased in number. The same thing hap¬ 
pened every time: these albuminous mate¬ 
rials grew in quantity when affected by 
odorous substances. Which meant that the 
sulffiydiyl group molecules were linked 
with other substances and were simply re¬ 
leased when exposed to a smell. As for all 
the other substances of the epithelium, 
these did not change in quantity. Thus, 
there was another, thb time quantitative 
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conArmation that the sulfbydryl group was 
chiefly responsible lor the sense of smell. 

Experiments to Continue 

In Yerevan I asked Demirchoglyan 
what experiments his laboratory proposed 
to make in the near future. 

would like to compile something 
like e chart of odours to determine which 
part of the olfactory epithelium reacts to 
different smells. It is pouible that they do 
not fulfll such spcciflc functions. These sup* 
positions have cropped up before. To clear 
up the matter we shall attach an external 
electrode to each group of receptors. There 
will be fifty in all. Each electrode will 


register the sum of the reactions of all the 
receptors. I think we shall kam much that 
is interesting. After this, and that's a mat¬ 
ter of the very near future, we intend to 
make a similar experiment with a human 
being. The experiment was far more com* 
plicated where vision was concerned. The 
olfactory experiment is absolutely safe and 
painless. This, for all we know, may be the 
method that will help doctors to examine a 
patient's sense of smell quickly and accu* 
rately. We will first see what the expert* 
ments will show. Then we will continue 
with the next phase of our research-^the 
study of the hypersensitive hemoreceptors 
of insects. The prospect of creating instru¬ 
ments with such an olfactory sense is highly 
attractive." 



LADY ABALA BOSE 
A Tribute 

SqBHONA NANDI 


It is a matter of great privilege that 
I should have this present opportunity of 
paying my tribute of respect to the memory 
of the Late Lady Abala Bose, whose birth 
centenary has only recently been celebrate 
ed. My feeble powers of both assessment 
and expression may not, I am deeply 
conscious, be adequate enough for present* 
ing a comprehensive picture of the in* 
comparably versatile interests and the many 
and varied contributions tto diverse fields 
of human endeavour that distinguished her 
hie of great achievements. Mine will, 
therefore, have to be more in the nature 
of a personal anecdote, for she has been 
like unto a mother to me from as early as 
when 1 wes only a little slip of a mother* 
less child, a relation which remained 
unaffected throughout the long decades 
that followed and the many and varied 
vicissitudes through which life has taken 
me. 

Among those great pathmakers who 
had helped to bring about an epochal 
transformation in the position and status ol 
Indian womanhood in contemporary 
society, enabling it to claim perfect 
equality of rights and privileges with man 
In every field of human activity, the late 
I^dy Abala Bose must be regarded to 
have been a most distinguished one. Her 
contributions to organising institutional 
relief to distressed and helpless Bengalee 
women have been informed by an equal 
measure of heartfelt compassion and greet 
foresight, balanced judgment and unusual 
organizational talents. She was both a 
great educationist and a devoted worker for 
the cause of social welfare. 


Nazi Siksha Samity 

The position of women in Society in those 
days was really very distressing, especially 
among that large class of illiterates who, 
when widowed or orphaned, were left 
completely helpless and without any kind 
equipment to face life. With characteristic 
compassion tempered with an unusual 
measure of realism, Lady Dos#* clearly 
visualized that education was the primary 
requisite which alone could rescue these 
helpless women from their most unenviable 
and, often, most humiliating plight. But 
such a scheme of education must also have 
for one of its basic objectives the business 
of equipping them eventually with the 
ability to support iherosolvos. This alone 
would awaken their sense of self-respect, 
self-reliance and contribute to their larger 
social usefulness Instead of remaining 
helplessly and humiliatingly dependent 
upon family or social charity, they could 
thus be transformed into active and useful 
members of a progressive society. 

To conceive of such a scheme was, with 
Lady Bose, to launch heart and soul into 
the arduous task of planning to give it 
practical shape. She was fortunate that she 
had, in the late Krishnaprasad By sack, a 
loyal, devoted and an indefatigable worker 
for the cause. Under Lady .Bose's inspiring 
leadership and Krishnapnasad Bysack's 
devoted labours, the Nari Siksha Samity 
was bom. Within a very short while a 
number of primary schools were established 
in and around Calcutta and in many of the 
outlying villages of the country. 

But a difficult problem soon raised its 
head; the schools were there, but where- 
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from would they draw their teaching staff ? 
With moat people this might easily have 
proved such an insuperable problem that 
'the whole enterprise might well have been 
abandoned in sheer frustration. Not so 
with Lady Bose. She often used to admonish 
her despairing fellow workers with the 
adage that "problems were mode to be 
overcome” and this one she did overcome 
with characteristic purposefulness. She had 
a band of raw recruits for her schools 
piloted through the Junior Tcachership 
Training Course and thus had a nucleus 
staff as a sort of initial jumping^off ground. 
Those who constituted the nucleus of the 
I staff found in the process a message ut hope, 
^a sort of meaningfulncss in their hitherto 
meaningless and debasing existence. Those 
innumerable women condemned liy iUitei- 
acy» child*marriogc> the purdah system 
and widowhood etc., to a position of humilia¬ 
ting serfdom found in thi& instilulion a new 
light of hope ; theirs was not a wholly 
useless existence ns they had so long been 
led to believe It was, but could be a self- 
sustaining, useful one and they also could, 
with a little courage and cifori, earn the 
right not merely of self-reliance but also 
the respect ond regard of society as a 
whole. The whole thing started such o 
chain-reaction that the womanhood ol 
Bengal as a whole, even in remote villages, 
won a new poise and a new meaning in 
life. 

Education, Lady Bose realised with 
her characteristic clarity of thinking and 
vision, was a basic requisite. But an equally 
urgent and eventual requirement for the 
economically helpless woman was to set up 
the necessary institutional measures for 
equipping her with the qualities that would 
enable her to earn her living. The residen¬ 
tial Vidysagar Bans ^habana she established 
^ulfiUed just such a purpose. Away from 
Calcutta also she established similar insti¬ 
tutions in a number of mofusail centres 


where training in various crafts were 
provided. This helped a large number of 
women to find a self-reliant fooling in 
society and which eventually spread to 
wider areas of self-sustaining endeavour. 
DauehtPf of an eminent and afllucnt family 
and Iho wife of one of the world's most 
eminent crralive scientists. Lady Bose’s 
infinite fund of compassion for the suppre¬ 
ssed and the underprivileged womanhood 
of the country' led her to exert herself 
unremittingly in these fields of endeavour 
lo the very amazingly full 

life. 

i 

Brahmo Balika ShUeshalaya 

And, on top of all these varied and 
onerous responsibilities, there was her 
(‘onstant concern for the Biohmo Buhka 
Shikshaloya of which her father the late 
Durgamohon Das, was <me of the founders. 
It would seem to be obviou.s that all her 
ondcavoui‘s in diverse fields < f women's 
welfare stemmed from an abiding faith 
that the future of the womanhood of the 
country hnd to be built upon the solid 
foundations of n wide-based education. She 
firmly believed that with an oppropriately 
firm foundotion of education lo .sustain 
them, our women would acquire that 
mMsure of self-confidence and courage 
which alone would enable them to assume 
their rightful position in society. 

While opplying herself to the cause of 
women’s education, Lody Bose’s attention 
was ineviinbly turned towards necessary 
reforms in the methods of children’s 
education. She was deeply concerned with 
the need for reorganising children's educa¬ 
tion on modern scientific lines for she 
b<*1ieved that the future of the nation would 
depend on the measure in which the child 
was educated to think and ad for itself. 
Tt was with this end in view that she 
introduced the modem methods evolved 
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by Madam Maria Montcssoii in the kinder^ her time was fast running out and she was 
garten sections of the frabmo Balika no longer able to apply herself to the cause 
Shikshalayo. Jt was no easy task she had with her wonted vigour and energy. What 
set herself, for any change in traditional would especially underline her greatness of 
methods always calls into being a groat soul and the measure of her wholehearted 
deal of opposition; but with charectchstic dedication is that she never desired nor 
determination and with her unfailing looked for any encomiums or public appro- 
courtesy and sweetness of disposition she bation for all that she did and endeavour* 
was able to ovorcomo all such opposition, od to achieve. She wes the soul of inte- 
She believed, and believed with all her grily and honour and was a complete 
heart and soul, that it was the right kind stranger to any sense of conceit or vanity 
and method of education alone that could a veiy rare quality in any human beinc 
induce that element of self-reliance, self- 
discipline and that innate sense of courtesy Family Background 
and good manners, into the child, without 


which no race could enm greotness. All 
her endeavours in the field of education 
was sustained and nurtured by this invin¬ 
cible faith. 

Sense cl Patriotism 

Lady Bose epitomised in her life and 
her unremitting activities in diverse fields 
of endeavour her abiding faith in the 
glorious history of India, her ideals and 
traditions, and a true sense of patriotism. 
Her endeavours in the especial fields of 
women’s welfare weie not motivated by 
any narrow concern for members only of 
her own sox, but stemmed from that larger 
conviction that an illiterate, unreiient 
womanhood would pull the whole nation 
backwards. With woman holding her own 
aiongsido of men alone would ensure that 
balanced progress which could lead to 
eventual notional cmanicapation. It is this 
sense of the woman’s role in the nation's 
development and progress that led her to 
concentrate her efforts in this field of en¬ 
deavour. Even until the very lost stages of 
her existence on arlh, hers remained a 
completely dedicated life. Only a few days 
before she passed away she told me that 
there was so much more’ to be done for the 
women of the country and deplored that 


But to speak about her public activi¬ 
ties alone would not present another and a 
no less dislinguishd aspect of her hie and 
choractCT. Daughter of the lale Durga- 
mohan Das. eminent cdvucatc and social 
reformer ol his times, Lady Bose inherited 
in very large measure the wide catholicity 
and progressive outlook of her distinguish¬ 
ed father. It was mainly due to the abiding 
faith in the woman's appropriate role in 
social pr<»gross of Durgamohan, Dwaraka- 
nath Ganguly. Pandit Shivnath Shastri and 
others, and as a result mainly of their un¬ 
remitting ffort, that the doors of the 
Indian Universities—among which the Cal¬ 
cutta University naturally played the 
role of the earliest pioneer—were thrown 
open to women for the first time in the 
world’s •hist<)ry of university education. 
Lady Bose hod not acquired any formal 
university degree—her career as a medical 
student was cut short by her maniago with 
Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose—but the 
kind of education which brings forth the 
innate humanity of a person, she had im¬ 
bibed in large measure from her illustrious 
father. Her elder sister Sarala Roy. wife of 
the late Dr. P. K. Roy, was the founder of 
the reputed educational institution, the 
Gokhale Memorial School for girls. Desha- 
bandhu Chittaranjan was a first cousin. It 
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was from such a background that Lady pic of absolute devotion to all that she 


Bose came and it was small wonder that 
she should, in the living of her own liie, 
endeavour to carry forward the ideals and 
patriotic fervour of her own people. 

Wife And Helpmeet 

While a medical student in Madras, 
Lady Soso was married to Acharya Jaga* 
dish Chandra Bose, then a young professor 
at the Presidency College, Calcutta. She 
took her responsibilities as a wife and mis* 
tress oi a family with characteristic serious* 
ness and devotion. Those who have known 
the laic Achurya Bose, know how Lady 
Bose unfailingly stood firm and immovable 
between her husband and the demands of 
a worrying world. The creative genius in 
Jagadish Chandra might never have reach* 
cd the zenith of its great achievements it 
his wife had not so devotedly tended htin-~ 
almost as a mother tends hei helpless child 
—and atforded him absolute protection 
from all the many worries and distractions 
(if life. She was a most devoted wife and 
a helpmeet to her eminent husband in the 
real sense and would always be at his bock 
and call so that her husband may give his 
undivided attention to the great and creaU 
ive work upon which he was engaged. 
Those who had known Lady Bose and the 
onerous calls upon her time so that her grcol 
husband could bestow his singlcinindcd and 
devoted attention to his scientific inv('sli* 
gallons, often wondered how she could ^ind 
the time to do so much for her people and 
her country. Truly, she was a living exam* 


undertook to do, both as a wife of a cons* 
tanlly demanding savant and as a dedicated 
^•iul welfare worker and educationist. 

But even in the midst of so much to 
occupy herseU, she invariably found time 
to devote to duties of a more inUmaU and 
personal nature. A sick friend or u bereav¬ 
ed family could always depend upon find* 
ing her by their side bnugmg solace and 
consolation, allectioii and hoar Hell coneern, 
in ample measure* in thiii h<jui oi need. 
Needless to say that she was ui<i.->t fortu¬ 
nate in having her gnat hiuUind^ unstm- 
ed support and appiobation m all that she 
endeavoured u> do both m leaped of her 
public act a V Hies as udl a- in her more in¬ 
timate pci'sonal relationships. 1 hu\*e per¬ 
sonally received in abundunl measure 
her ofToction and kindness. 

In her life Lady Bo.se epitomized an 
amazing sy nt he sis I >c twee n t radii i ona I 
heritages ol her own cuuntry and her his¬ 
tory and the elements of a modern progres¬ 
sive outlook. Ike thinking of tiir ancient 
saints and seer? of her <nvn land d(*cf)ly in- 
spird her. Biel to ihul was added her 
attachment to all that was progressive and 
beneficial in modern thinking. And all her 
thoughts, all h'T rndca\cmrs in (li\’erse 
field.s of human activity were all converged 
upon si*r\dce to country and to humanity. 
Her diwideci service to the cause of 
social procress and for carving out for 
the womanla>od of ih<» country her right- 
iul place in the process, will always remain 
engraved in indelible letters in the history 
of our times. 
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liiE INNER PATH TO c;0U (Two 
Tlioiisand ,md <>ni* Though L JowHs) • By 
Swami Premanancki. Publisht'd by Vantage 
Press Inc, 120 We^t :tjsl Stieel, New Yotk- 
1, N.Y. First Edition 1964 Puco '•3»50 Pp 
IZi. 

Swaini Preinananda, born an Calcutta 
and u giaduaie ol the Calcutta University, 
went to the United States of Aiiieiica m 
1926 to assume the duties oi the seli^revr'- 
lalion Church of Absolute anunisin oi 
Washington, D.C., is author of several 
books on Vedic and Oriental Philosophy 
which includcii the Dharmapada, the path 
of the Eternal Law. He has U'clured ex¬ 
tensively at Universities, before sc met. 
Civic and educational groups, as also at 
Christian Churches of almost every deno^ 
mination. Writing, Work. Service and 
Masonic activities (he is a 33rd dO(;n't' 
Mason, a shriner, a proficient ritualist in 
higher Masonic degrees and is the one and 
only Swami to receive the distinction with 
which he has been honoured by a Masonic 
body) are his abiding interests. 

The work under notice, written in 
heightened prose-^which is at once c)n- 
tl 


qu(*nt and poetic.—outlines the step-by* 
step process by which the self comes into 
ultimate awareness of self-less (meness and 
absolute freedom. 

Swami Premananda, in his simple but 
profound thought jewels, reveals the inner 
fxith by which mortal man can attain im- 
murlalily, pointing out the path that leads 
from misery and sorrow and pettiness to 
the ultimate peace and supreme job oi 
Self-realization. Some quotations from the 
hook will not be out of place here. 

Of Awakening he says: 'T was alone on 
the* lonely mountain when I hoard Thy 
voice m the Song of a spring bird. I 
opi ned my eyes and beheld Thy lorm, I 
looked within and found. Thee in my heart. 
The Light of the New Dawn has touched 
my soul nnd T am awakened with the vis¬ 
ion of Thy all pervading Univcrsahty and 
Thy transeendentel Infinity’* 

Of Rfvnty —'‘Tiiou dost -inntl before 

nw in ihe UeIiI oi tbe dawn, in the loftinesa of 
llic innnntain and in the vaMne^! of tiir «borflm 
'•ra. Thou «prake«t unto me through Ihr "ong 
of the bird and tho «i1enl mutio of ilie wavering 
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leaves. Thy yoke comes to me tlirough the 
cosmic vibratlou o£ ihc aaiverse. Thou art mer 
near lo xny Lean^. Let me draw mv soul close lu 
Tiee’. 


Of Death lie ibinka:—*•. . . , My adoiation 
of TiKe ib only the fulfillment ol Ihy love ioi 
me. Wben 1 leave ibis woild of ligbl and ahadots, 
my Lord, only one thing will I ijke wiiii i«c • 
ft is Thy love <n»briiied in my boul. As Hie 
river il<jwb to the mighty sea. evim vo wiih all 
my being, my body, mind, heart and syal, lei 
me 3 each out for Thy love, peacy and |iei let lion 
As the river flows to the mighty -^a,. even mi liic 
leado ihe soul to immojUlily.^ 


^ SwamI wrilev : “Manb fiisl lev 

poDsibilhy Is to God and lo truth. Only that life 
k unrighteous which is not built upon truth 
Wi-^ly spcA Ihe tiulh hut with pur«* and loving 


heart. Noble words from an unrighteous heart 
are the worst sociiJege. Obedience to truth b the 
aiiduuuent ol '^elf•liberation ; only a man of 
truth IS leally free. IdeoiifiLation wilb truth ib 
Ihe invjiKible bhicld against fear. Tear is the 
inhoreiit weakness of the sensoiy mind as courage 
!•« iIk’ innalf jHiwer of the Soul *' 

The leader wiU iind enough power 
nnd beauty, and may be—he will also gel 
some vision of the ancient wisdom of the 
East m thib book as these M bought Jewels' 
embody the basic principles ul Jnana ur 
* wisdom Yoga' One leeia happy to set* 
such e book in today's utterly mate!rtails- 
tic world—when human values and love ol 
truth have become things of tonlempl 

C K H 
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NOTES 


\ •.ulliunu IIMiU i*' ll.M IJMcl- 

tio \H li ^urli l« lioul'l' 

ijui hoti'. in llii nuiuU ui jhi- uh s^Iuj 411 
not Nfi\ Hill jnlMininl aivut Hit* jimIIu 

<.| III** ii yuW M»\i a imIuI liumaii 
to ilrai iJ|» '*iJi li |Molial>li (loul‘1** Ihm wa- a 
Mint viIll'll ill* IWIll'll in uiJii n» lUm 

jtluhilii of niiUlaiiU wi.ikii lain)' lilkiil jl 
linalli al'oiil ii\ili'in- llu looUtl iouiiIik* 
lht\ jK” jmlili'ln il I il*^ .w c ounN ol i 1 k lullu'i 
iii<( u>iU'Jln»!i Milirti' wiili a '«« l« 

iiijlo coiilini)»t loi lliv'v jKHii suftrni' hi al* 

«lio iam< la kn ai ol lUitaiH*'- di!s:ii''iiMi' uih)|i 
oihc. jialu'U'* \it' t<«rnlU lb* Clinie'i ba'i 
I Nil •'hlicialiiij: arnl iimKihlv umIi'Hi/ li‘S 
Ihcii luiUliial and mdilan in Idwi 

lhat llu' Min\ nl caii'iin: rnili-ahon at tin 
'ivoiil |u>inl 1“ a' idd a* Ilit* lull' aiiH lbcn i' 
iiolhma new in imcljn? a I«m <»ih ' 

niatjudltifi adsenliirps m one'' allitnd lontici*. 

Un idU>in^ !h« li:iM **1 t««e kH<*%U* U* 

llif daikp«*l foinn' id ibi* raitli. I In fail ll»al 
ihc'C daike't cmtih'I' alwa" ha\i ibe laiw^'l 
«luaiililuN <ti gold loo iHid noi woiix On»M* wUo 
li'len 10 llicvc lolouilul 

ll IS nkr in Ih* lold In all kimU id |«^ildi 
Ikal lliry dir and bm» making iHoiN lo 


HxiliH xou ll tht\ dll] iiol In to (dill \our 
|»ui>a* too rri tlir nl iJirMfii; out their 

noMr xtoik Jl would Iv hflh I foi m>u V jiuier 
hi ait wilh a lullct )HHke1 Mmithow appiMU. to 
orit ' |>lati' fu H*lf iiii|uo\( rut 111 Hut |>u k 
jMirkH-. ail iMhrvu^ ui a Li\e and taki nulhod 
of lanvjiH* IimUmUoii lo impu »<>ul' (hix tn 
to pul 'oriielhin^* ni tin* 'oiiU a** tin i take mort 
tlijiia' out of tin iKxkd that an a^oi lated with 
ihr ^•uU ^i find in hi'ton dial iiiiain inb<*' 
h iM i\i.r 1 litl ill waifju ami inakiii hiiKious 
nil mid'into olhii land' Wink thin finHiix and 
niditan niithi lu'ti'd ihrs looted palaii.' and 
Idiiph*, ra/td till!' to thi .lound and burnt 
down unat hbiaiii' ami lerilii*' of leanunu and 
lultui' Jill I'leat lihiau o 1 Mivaridiu and 
ihe I nnti'iU of Naland 1 tan lu* t iteil a' r\am 
pk' ]n Imhu tliou'aTiii> of umpU- baxi ]»ivn 
ikmoxed wtih then unUdd wialih ol an and 
inanuMiijjl' bv niaiaudei' who tliou^lil Lhex 
writ the sloie lioU'c of ilk oiilx liut wi'dom that 
liuinaiiitv had In Hait ihex otiU lootml de'liov- 
rd and tmumill^il rxitx low innii nnii weu* i.ip* 
aide i*t and liatl Mituallx no knowledge m tul 
tue id am kind. Mici teiiluiu-* ni domuili iii 
India and imi'lanl niixtuie ol bloml kuowlidiie 
. ikd lultuie ihe de'tendanl' ‘d thrM* maiaudei- 
.Miami ' 1*1 pen init Indian phv'italh ind iKne* 
Io|mnI a 'Vntiu'i'ed mlluit wlmh vv i- 
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W |Ni edit liiflidii mi4te>er ume (lom uul lldiiMim ld(c»bi lhtl>aut and M Glider* 
^idf* Hd<i inainh I'n^idn and deertopr<] m ihdl nit/ dii nanus »hiih cjtmM \it IiiuihI iloun h> 
(ouiitn in spilt ttf jiid muii.iM Id >hi (Mlais m kiuNUd oui b) Pdllrm Idnk^. Ihe 

diul |>ied(fun/ of faridiudl puis|v <i( d scholat*. ihdl himMiiih Ims krumn in 

1 ult him^ i.»\t us Ih(s4 iilh \(ilunus amon;: 

Till ( M S( <1 ail iiou livin. t<i lum. link uIimIi ifii [iidun fivU dii all min li miok ihan 
iMln iiMulalion iIk lul Ikioks i»f lh< I i*4 MNKI Mdi** did llu'of hooks an land muks in 
mIikIj u< n (list puhhdud In iht (Kloid Iciiiu llu In Id o| fiumari i mlisalion nhuli i.ihiioL lit 
sit) III (oial naiin^ ni a*^iMialid upioolid In loi<( oi 1> lln coinliiiicci t florl (d 

uilh dust fidok' Ma\ Mm lit I (noi^ Buhlii <dl ifi* hais in I'aki-lan \^t mi ivin l)i< list 

lulius |olK R|i\h ItixuU Ml I Ml Mill OldinUr^ id dnv lidok« IhIou 
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Srvcn lK)ok» have n'lemicf l« ibr ri\ilisali«>n foundl). Thor i*, llwy :hrm*rKrs i>r»' 0 !w civi- 
oi China, fijilil Ut lhat uf anrirnt jirr-UUmu li<^| \*\ '^lllin;^ Hvwu in thi^ amifiil lund oi 
}Vf>jo. tuo lo Klaiiiit and tliithitno to Hi>ht\ and 4^/tra/nus. 

IJm* |ihfhr«Hifi\ and of liKlia. Il would i tiUwt of a|iii.nrnllx Mdtuird jht- 

aiijMM, lioiu ihiH iImI dk* iiiMInlual wmid apint- .. ^ IIK-Jiljldx. whom wr lijv** j1* 

Mail'd liidhin n\ili-,ilioii hi j aii*al.*i tli.iii irlriMul to liki* lo lliiiik dial llu v aii* iml. 

rlul .d JIl^ olhn naliou oi Vu. lUf l'•aM»n 1ui t|„.u.fon. of a •.u|i*'iu.i l.rn-d. Tlii^ 

lliiv Mill hi* iiiuiid in ..inpli-x and iimii\ ^UM j,, v.u»w^ idi'j. ^nlhloI.o^o5:i< aUs- dn-H' 

naluji- mI IikImi, Mvili^alioir. Xpail .. |di»lo. .u. Ii Im Iioom* r«-lw.'i*ii liuluu-ol diffemil 

jii.l .. India ailum-d lair dis|ii». ,„,ludiii« ifio^- who rail dirnwlM"* l'aki^• 

.. ... olht* InhU o1 lulUiii-. All. aihi H,,. hnjiuMii lulUii.il and 

1(1 Imr. hiwii filan.. I'litfiiiivrinjr i.mi-m. diHi*. Mimimimhc- air* hmnd all moi IIik ‘•uh* 

li<^, aniiiMl InidMiidn. j»i ii ulluii^. nonoinM>. .iollowci^ id 

and inr-lal w.nk «aii N nicnlionnl ojl hand lo („j,^ I'aki-tan. The 

Jno^r ih. >rr«alilil\ ol Indians ( Kilisilion li.itiVaors owi a -(N.ial dri.l ol aialHuih' li> lliB 

jueans rlu x\.t\ of lilr and ihe dionidil- and . |h,lidi Im lln lalU't mahil f’aklslan K ihrii mi- 

IcM lurs .d liiiinau I.miivs nnisM,-.^ lorn ^ ifoir o|h«m -n|i|Mn 1 ol lln* ino nalion 

v\v} |>iaMis»il laiinoi Ih ralkdiisi »^|inli was id diMi ••wii nuindacluic. 

hviimu. holla d.\. l.ijM'd liM l.iiiuiiau»*s. tlioii-hU | J»jhis|.in wa- ••m.idr* jn I nulamV'. 

.Ml'* I Malls in a inamiM hIimIi alhaih'd lln- |, rlnMifni**. widi a s'f vx lo I'ue Ihr I'akistams 

admrtaliori ol i\w mIjoIms ol all naiioos. 1l , mmIi.Imki* in Inn knowhd^o dial w» i|Uo1i* fiom 

dor.I lliMidoi* iralls iiialh i il soinr low and , \ | ll.mhjnrs *1111- W ondM lhal wa> 

drviaihd h Ill's .|»Mk ilf rd lihlia III otd*-i lo a«lh»Mf ,\ .*1 die I ollUH' ol iln* Indian 

*1 . . . |ini|M.s» India liis iKo Ivro msijiIim*. x,|h , „|»|riM*nl .. die loiulhii of lllr‘ Mudiin^r*. 

•slir has ahsM|l«n| lln ... iialioiis o, \U^Ujm is ..he MMou .d India in 

"illi a ..I skill ol I M'aiise sMidies^ wldih ||„ | i,h,,sih ,\ lanulon. Hr i* an anlhorii) «» 

Is nol loiihd in olln-i mmIis.iIi.mis id a snudji ndliire and utilisation and his )Mi<»k ha** 

Im.I u\ <lrv*1o|.ii)rnl . Mils suidh-si^ has alwaf ^ svtJ .. lie ln'tin- his hunk l\ 

lieen nioir r irati\« ihaii innialiti* and antonc tioin the ^Mi.in aslionoMh i-moiik 

who Hie- lo iH'lillle India fni Ijm in r|iln cm ss smmiis nIm.LIiI, who wioh in X M r»(i2 ; 

ni dll held ol Milliiir im'iHt |iaiailt*s his siidid *1 4,,i|i „„i miw s,wak oi lln* kju»wh'ili:e of 

lyiiuianM .ihd st.nk inalMe Mie lhi«i rlie Hindus of Ihcn s,jl.|lc dUt MM'ii«*s in 

Xhejiils. \klMi Jehaimir and Miajehan nlin the s,icihc .d astioiioint—di-osn m s c\e|i nUMV 
hail lieen ific uiosi )MoiniiM iil palioiis ol Indo iritienniiis ihaii lhos« ol do C»ieeks and lkh\* 
iVisj.iii lolialHnadoii in the held id ail and t id I >(iiaiis id dirii Tadonal s^,.h«ni el indtliPinnlies. 
line, win* Indians in an uiiliishi Ijsliion I lii*\ ,,| ihcn oH'diod ol <aliidaliou wliiili no wnid 
riesri IhoU'.'lil diet lielont!'**] h* S4iiiie olhi'i nalion «,fn |»iats4« stionuh < noindi—I mean do* s\stein 

like SOUK* iiiivvoidn sons oi molhei India o| u.m;: nine «\ml ols |i dns^* dnniis weie known 

liidav whos<> lake ameshv easih Ix'iiiiise h^ the |H'o|i|e who think dial tliev alone have 

Iheii witless minds. mash led tin -wienies Ihs aiist* diet sjMMk (orek 

Tiuise will) llliiik dial ihev Ol lhi II foie. ihc> would |Nihai»s ]h‘ lontiined, dioiiji a liHle 
Fatlieis fiad livilisn] India h\ tlieit lem[K»iaiv kilt rn die dat. ihal olhet Inlk. iiol oiiK (irn'ks. 
eornimMs of taiinus aieas id lids vaM suloronlt mi iih'yi ol a dilleienl tnn: 2 ue. know simielhini; 
neni, realiv have no knowlislfie ni iiiidersiarid'nii' as nel) as ihev 'lids idea ol inom^jHdv of 
of die suhjoet dtev lit lo discuss In fail tin knnwled}:r. livilisalion and inllint have ohsessed 
vaiioiis noiiwnlie und M‘fnidMil>jioiis inUs, and olhei eoiiinniiddes |no ailei the (neeks. '(he la*sl 
hoides dial eilleied India honi lime lo linir kiH>wn suffmcis have heen some Kuiopeaii fin* 
never iriHiieiieed India Milturallv lo aiiv evleiit ^sidstU o|otii»s. 'flic Xiah« weie veiv hruhiv eivi* 
TIadier, Ihev Minn devetojied newei Havs of life linif: hij| iIh*v iievei ifis|daved dial lv]>4* of in* 

and eliaiified iheii own eiifliiial outlook i|iiile |iio- lelhitii.d .mio>.mmu'. 'Ihev lonioived riotii lliA 
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Hindus and arki)OKle0g[t'd ibeii debts unhcsi' 
tatuigly. 13u1 certain pseudu^Arabs livin|« in one 
part of thi.'t »>ub>rontincnl lilu* to Hunt that 
they ha^e )nttn civiiislng India for aU»ut a 
ihousanil >oui< or so. The fart that uioie than 
90 |icj (nil ot their uNtn |>eo|il(’ are on the loHe^l 
rungs nf cinlisatiun doo lUU Hurry ihcin. *'\te 
do not knute. hut He ran teach** in their luoUo. 

Dr. Basham sa>s, 'The hIiuIo of S»uth-Fat«^t 
A^Ih rere'ived most nf its rultuir 1ic»m fiidhi.... 
by the 4th ('.<*riturv A.l). SjinskiU nds the nfTieoil 
language of the legion, ami there ai«»s<* gieal 
civillsulioiis, eapalile nf nrganmiig laige muri* 
time empires, and of Luihifiig sorb nonderful 
memoritilh l<» their giealnes« as the Buddhist 
Stupa of Bitmliodur in Ja\a» nr the Sauite Tein* 
)des of Angkor in iiumlHKliu.North¬ 

wards Ijidian cultural influenn' spread thiough 

Central Abiu to i^rina.The nlmle of the Far 

East is in Indiu*b debt for Buddhism. Hhi('h 
helfHHl to mnulcl like dislim tive ctviliaal'ions of 

China. Korea. Ju]»an and Tibet. 

**Frnm Goethe oimards inobi of llie gieal 
German pliilohophers knew something of Indian 
philn'(ii‘hy. S<*ho|Mmhaucr. whoM* iMflwmr on 

literature and jKuhulogv has ]>et'n consider* 
aUe, imWd o|ien1y admitted Ids debt, and his 
outlook Has virtually that of Buddhism. Hie 
monism of Fichte and 1lr;;r1 miglil never have 
taken the fnrrn« they did If it liad nol beini for 
AnuueirM)u|HTr<mV tranr>)alion nf the I'fMtnitotly 
and the wnik of ulher pioneer iiidnlogtst«.... 
F'mert^on. Thoreau and other New Faigland nrilers 
avid IV Mudie<l much Indian religious literature in 
Iranblalion. and exerted iramenw! influencr on 
their ronlemiKkraties and swressor^, noUblv 
Waif Whitman. 

**Tlie Saaes who ntedilatrd in the jungles of 
the Ganae* Valiev hx huiidivd years or more 
before Christ are still iotve^ in the world.” 

//e/pfe.<.wj.s of V.N, 

Tlir- Stv’kirilv Cfiuncil nf ibe L'niled Notions 
is ap]kaichll> (juite |>uwer)esA tu maintain iU own 
prestige and dignil). If a representatixe of a 
member ^tnlr U^haxes in a fdtiiv and ofTen^ixo 

Missions of the Couru il and the 
rlirunulet] nor purkishecl for 
Idphlx placed inlcmational 


Ixody of aerrediled agents of Sovereign States, 
things must lie had indecxl for the council. 
An> perliameiilury Lo<U ]ia< >.tatu1oTy arrange- 
meots for prolnling its dignit> and honour. No 
one can go unpunished after \iolatinp the rules 
of coikduci and l•eha\iuUl in rnrliaikient. If a 
man olTeiMU the rules of b.diavioui in .i Court of 
Lan. he is hauletl up for roiiti*iiipl. 'IVre are 
rule« of remduct in emhassii-^, in the i:oun(ils of 
all laufuNx loiirMul bodies. ir» «4’lio<ds and 
cullegk's sml cve-ii in u clul>. But ojds in the 
SiN'Urilx fJouii.fl of the I nited Nation*, (tegaub 
zation an ap|M»iiiled lepiesi'nt.uixe of a Mnuber 
Stale <an uc| up and use abusixr language xxilb* 
out In'ing x*ril oul oi ]>unUhcd lor lueacli of 
etiijufttc. T\w I A. can .inelx .illoid to make 
.haikgi’s in its lules and legulatie.iis m iU,%t iu 
M'SHions me held in a inaiincr bciiirirkp its 
honourulfc ^xtsflion 'f 

ka\fHntr m indta 

T^lieii India nae ]Hikti1ioiird ]»x Ihe British 
thr> drniaiculcd dificn-nt hic<is to toim J*nkiMun 
and the reniainiHl India. 1hrx .ould onl> 
allot such aicas to Bakislon and Imlia as were 
cnliielx ami lotallx undci Brilidk jidc. The 
xariou.s Indian Mate*^ hi^ic not dealt xxilh foi 
alliN’Rliofi (m Faki-'lan and India in this rnaniici 
for iIh* leason that the Bnlidi bad no nni|ualifi<Hl 
.s<nrrcigjitx oxn then' Mates. ‘Ibc^* had treatx 
relations nith ihe Britbb I'loun Mfihh did nol 
gixe the su^riaiu poncr iJic kiglil to gixe axxa) 
fmitorx to other Staler. Ihe Ibitbh theirfnrc 
left the Intfian StaUf as ihcv xvcie and aiiangcd 
that the States could arcetlr to Fiikbtun oi India 
ac-rording l» llieir rhoirc, sul^jni lo certain 
basic cons kdc rat ions. Whether the Ibili^h had 
the right to even arrange tilings in ihal manner 
cx/uld lie questioiH'd. One may certain!) assume 
that when the Bnlisli gave up I In dr sovereign 
rights over Bntish india: they immediately 
ceased to haxe any pciwerr^ x)vei Indiun India. So 
that the Itidiai) Slalefl l>e<’aine fits* to d<i nhat 
they liked, and ]*akislan and India t(K> ax'quiri'd 
a freedom to negotiate with Ihe Statee aix to 
Ihcir future relations with the lu'w-lmin naliouA. 
But neitiker Pakistan ikor India earneil tin* right 
to make any insidioua attacks u|Hm the p4^)p]et« 
of ilieae Slate* who had llieir^ human nghla 
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to protect nhiib ihey Ci^uld call upon an\ poHcr 
thf) chos to TaLMdu ulways l^honl in uii 
Uwtut attacks ujHm llit nfShls i»f otltti** N>, 
sill oi^atii 2 (*d Ka/akais in Ilvdriabad and 
Kanalis in and launilitd atta«k'*^ upon 

ih* iMOpb of tlic*< Stales jri oidci In conquri 

and jnaki ilnni -laves of PakMan Ihc 
Nisani o| Hviloalud saiil nothing vthdi hi« 
-uhjHls -ulfutd piila^« and lapine until tin 
ImliJii jHiIrti ji lioti Msin/Mi to llic rii llwn liumaii 
11 .hi- 111 Ka-liniii ihc \ldhaia|a < liUd in tin 
IikIi ins Old 111- Vfu-lnii Miiii-Ui Shaikh Mulullj, 
lullv mdui-cd hi- ar tnni Ni that nhih I’aki-lan 
inref lo i iji|iii» K i-hinii Jiv (ojicju^-t ihi Indiin 
- »ldirI-1 mtuUv ih Undid ilir siair a.ain-l hnnhli 
iniicxathiii in l*aki-l in lUr iiiUntnii- \sttr 
If IN fharlv slumII up hIkii Piki-tan manasid 
i» ii.in iin lo I iHUliini of K i-himi 1 \ man.in. 
lua-i fur ihi4 u.li ihf I N shi M(v<i allostd 
ih< jn op]i 4*1 lln -oialted \/ad Ka-lmnt aiiv 

fifrd4iiil ol lli4 II ht id -4M di li iitiinition Ihi- 

piil id K i-hiini I- Miidr I Piki-lan- di4litoi-hip 
ind til It in -pil4 4l dt ^’aki-tan - riti- for a 

pMnst Mr in K i-hniii nnIiicIi i- fh mum laticalK 
oscj 114(1 i in inle.ial ]iiil cd Jndii P*ki-laii- 
iihludi ton ird- Ki-hinii i- luillni cIiiiIhiI !*> 
I<i .til li ilKO -4|iiii4 nnU- i»f \/id Ka-hinii 
< 1 hin I Did f’iki-t ui hold i phi* Mile in \/j(i 
K i-lnnii Inliir -In rn oh I .ill ol ihi- vu-l an i 
1*1 1 hill I ' llith ail ni on Mu-tiiii louiitin- 
Mi ilii Nvi lid Ihil n<*uh4 1 < III 11 li.i(»u- miiio 
itn- 1i( ilril in llu miiiiii I ihil Daki-lan lia- 
iii lUii 1 m 1 1 Ini-tiati liuddlii-l mil fliiulu 

inlion il- Muidi I di-lionoui and i spropiiatioii 
liiNi In <11 iImii ^hiii ol DAi-tain l-lamic. 
Ili4(iiiai\ I (»i -hiri ianatual -ava.viv no stau 
Ills ivir -uipa-s(d Paki-tan \ *'taU v<lii<h hi- 
sln»Mii no n-[lei 1 to iny niciial standards at niv 
tinii 4 dll or K 1 h didiiiil ouHjh h> all iiviliaed 
lonnPus ^(l f’akistaii ^,1 Is sup|Hirl ami aid 
I loin L s \ anil L K Iniaust thtH natnm- 
uant foi tlum-cKis iht iuitiuin of k.i-hmii loi 
Ml ikL.14 jta-oii- I'akistaii muM .o out <»I 
K i-lunii inliritv Wr 4 aniioi sa4iilu( uur 
Ituikiiijl nUils to pi4iNidi miliiaiy bj-<s Ui 
• dn I iialnm- 

W iiotn to Hflttxe ^ 

h IS 4liRiiuil lo In In VI aiivl h1> oi aiiylhm. 
the modem world Not \en konre aao 


Sn \ijay lak-hini Pdiidil went \o I ranee lo 
im<i ih« freijih Uicldlur 0*11 di (raulh She 
<anH tiark aft<i a *\<i) su44(s-fii] mteiin. with 
thi (•riHial iml wi Here tuld iictw wtl) -In had 
inipMss<(I tin ) 141*4h leader ainl that vsr 4iiuld 
In ah-olut«K -uif* «f IriiKh -uppuil t<> India s 

stdinl in ihr s^uiilv (ouin il riLJiihn. di- 
I u—ion U\ ihi < oum d of the jM»Iiti«.al siiuati<»n 
III Ka-hmii i- ijxii /jom tlw cea^e fire and 
wilhdriwii d urmd im t-« urn I fnnn tlir vauaus 
di*-!- whiM India ami I’aki-lari wtie fip^hlin,. 
Hut lain H( found liimt w is not sup|H»itin. 
Imlia at all flatliu -Im vn is sup|H*r1iiip. the 

(>|i]Kr»ilf 4 aniji uhnh oinl4d to foirr a plehi-i Me 
III ki-hnui Now ikid yN4 misunderstand 

Nn \ijav 1 ak-hiiii I'lndit- i(|H»rl 4*1 1)41 talks 
uilli fan <li liiulh ^ Oj «ljd -lu misundeistand 
t < II 4h l»aull* ^ 

N(\l loim- lln III<U<r of this Mio ^s|an 
tikiifireiHt I <n wuk- inm hi !ia\< lictn 
li-linin I* wbai hi- .oin. l4> hatiinn in 
VI.Ill- 4*0 N4»n ihi ^th and lion Ih it Ha« 
oin. to d<-ti«»v (lima- poH4i itid pi»sit)on in 
Mini iml V-M N4IH Hf kiiuH t hma has 
-U4i4—lulK imiucid I inip»i)(N ol llu nu mlier- 
1 die V \ (41)11« 11 11(4 |(» postpone tilt iniehn,. 
I- 4li-*rd hv Ihiin* \hn\ liicndlv nations 
hivi luMKil pHibdom- -II lih Ills Aiid lrn|>edoed 
Indi I - Milnt (HKiiM n jji ih* -4 h n Is ol Vfjo 
V-i to \di4Mi- UIiN niu-l Imln husk intri 
national fill(H-hp ihntu.h I nils imflnient 
i.i nt- hIi«ii -hr .airis nothin hs M ' '^he lo-t 
iniMli Iv ihi- kind of aduiU in tin das- of 
J'lrnhl N<liiu '^hi -houlil ^ni it up mm and 
hdiii Ir* sti\ at h4mit f * -tiriJ.lli -Uv at Inmn 
foi -uppln- md -tn it Imnu for -tlf u-|»ecl 

Ciiantian of fht Vuifitnt 

Wbtilni raki-ldti -tivi- l-lam oi not i' J 
ni iltr I h*i -pc illation *soin« -as 1-lani i- not 
|iiaitis4d l»\ Paki-taiu Mudim- Hiilr that 

sbvolioM iihI aidoui whuh hi find in Indian 
Mu-hiir- W( do nt*t kiit*w *1 tin- js liu< Hut 
H4 do kiioM that Pakisl 111 -4i\c- nul uIkv- tlu 
Ni II Mush Ml ^Miweis hIikIi )i*lp her aid In i 
ami -u-laiit in i iti dl her ]iov<it\ and in all 
Ihi inisdicds Ih4s< ptmiis ai< n4»l vus nnnh 

inliiisl4d m 1-laiu -4i vu pii-inik lluv 

ikinaiid lhal Paki-iaii -hould (Kca-ioiialh 
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tnpavo 111 nrfdtjou^ whidi are nol 

ij] kt quits; ^ill) iW' teiK Is of ('•lam Uu ol aci\ 
rrliLiMji) I'lurulu, looliris* aison ra|M Hi Jit* 
dl] [uohiluh^l h\ |s)diii l*jkisUii ditiieats lo 

thiiM III an jliiwis|>hut ol Uien tin if 

IS ifu i|uiHkmi ol (onin)iJiM*>in and (hitM 
PdLfsIjiiv f(IJoi«dii|i imIIi a lion ,s4hIK 
suiHn iIoi«» Hill |iMl iImI IsIuimk iIk IjIoisKiji bvli 
up anion. iIm \Ius|iiii i uiuinuiiUiss ol ihi woiKl 
JIu l<i<I ihii Pakistan lias liamlmt mfi 21KX1 
sf) mil»« ol Muslim (iHUpuil lfiiiloi\ lu ( Itiiu 
ami llif 1 If I llnf Mu is ftiU rtaiitiii*j jiuriilM is ol 
juifialiiij non Uliofis m fin port ami lioh 
ifmfMtK I.nmol ij.iin rriiliai fin lo Im 

MudiJii lirilliini S* llial uhm Pakislan 

dilMIIS «tMI<lMl|s|||p 0 \il ill Muslims Mllh 
s|H na1 iilniiii* III Kaslimti Muslims om* lias lo 
point out lum ijiisuiialili I'akisiaii is fm su<|i 
moialh iis|Mmsil>|( noik II s|if .ol tontiol of 
kdsliniti «fi 4 mnjill jiiolial K liaiid tt\ri lat.i 
aiMs ol ilii st.iU to ( iinininiiisls ami Non 
Muslims ^||1 uoiild also ap]Mj|iil Instirs Ui loot 
and i.cfK mm miislini rmmuiliis Mif has m 
the |ijs| krlliil tlioiisamls o| Miimdias and 
huiiil Jo df alli tlioijsamK ol 'slnas ulio uiic all 
Muslrnis J'.ikisiari s iMaliixirl of Halm Ills 
I’aklrlotuis ami Mu 1 asi Ikii.al Muslims lias <io| 
Unn Islamii In s|> iJm U.isi alnuit t 1 Pot Islam 
olistiMs loinplih MpialiU and Incrlfii iliood 
amoiu all Muslims I'akistHo on ilu ollm liami 
packs iijj [ as| Ik ii.td nilh Punjabis ami olliit 

IvjKs (it Muslims to tin 1 M lusifjn of Ik Myalls 
In Balui li jiirl Pakhinoii lounlius du 
and (fnuaos ol \iis.hi \tiiMuan Pakislan air 
alHa\s (d a idialitf lucid wlinh laii Ik liusltd 
to 1)11 ^ and toMou llu pasniisli is 

I he |uHnl ihcitloic is that Pakistan is mil 
an Is],111111 lb piddic II is thiuloif not nitillcd 
lo < laiin anv aiiaidiaiiship o%ri Muslim jm|Hita* 
(ions >,i .iii\ aiui It laniiot cvni <aiiv the* 
inti/idcmc oF the Paklitoon Dalmli Ik'rigalt 
Alirmdni ami Slu.i Muslims Wlirn Pakislsn 

sjss sill n'ltils o* lull oM r loitain coiintrirs in 
oidiT lu istablis|i an |s 1 ,iim< loirn of };o\fmmfnt 
ihrii* sl)*‘ n d 1 \ nil aiis dial sin* itanls lo haml 

ovfi ibf toMiinmnl rd lliosi arfas lo dif Ansim 

Amcrfians and jn rliajis to romnmnist 

China Mir li.ts aluad. ilom so iti A/ad 
Kashinii and Pakssian ^hrir Ifirii* .iif 

Ainriii an MilUau basis ami hIiuo die (hinrer 


hair l»ern allcmrfi (o oiiupy forribly aeirfd 
Indian Pakistan wa& n fated by ihi 

Hidisb in ordrr lo laii) on a shadow impriia 
Itsiii u\< I lliis sub Hintmnil. Mir was aided in 
this HUlk 1 >V Ainenia lieiaus^* the latiri counlry 
wanliHl liaws auainsl Russia ( (him was |n*i 
iiiillid (o iHtujii I li H and Pails of Noilb 
Kashinii so diat slu (ouUl Im* a kiuiiIoi lo 
Russia Rul ilic flia&oii uiinol In lanird and 

liustid Ji mat attack a liirnd as ii ian a lof 
Hul a stumsn < firiM wmilil make a piobUm loi 
Russia Anjo Ann luan Pakistan is mil) 
calaUlH Ml dir 1 Ih mist IV ol [miwii |HdilUs 

W/mmi 

U* have alniidv |H*inl(d oul that Ibcsulrtil 
NHkaino ol IiidoMisia was um of ihusi uu 
|niiiii|»bd iiK 11 who Weil in jiowi i in dii jioliliidl 
Hoild of lodav Ml lak<s blip tioiii |Kjsniis and 
|Mi(iis and lliui sliaiiMbssR disi,Hds bis fiitiids 
and supiMMliis In (h4 pit mil i as< [lolitual jiaitns 
Ml Iiidorifsia ail not xiis suir of ibtii 

Pir suit lit imi laili jiaiiv lijs somh PioSxkaiJio 

badiis Nt dut ihi iiiipiJiii ipbd I'Msidml 1,111 
|»las .1 douldi .anil and pla> fdl (In jMilns 
jLaiiisI lull olbi I vii\ suiirssJulb lit 1 aii 
also liavi { Inna and mas Im ibt I 's \ loo 
i»ii a sfjiiv ujilo a tiinril ainl ni idi« 1 Imak not 
link up with iIh 111 lbis« jmwus also an i|ui 1 « 

1 jpabb of (davnu a i|uadiiij»b .ami ^s wt 
an plane! wt ban dom wisil\ in iiul -aiulm. 
aii> di lull! ( Indini tKtlitn laris lo imposs 01 
will o\ti SiHkaiiio jot lu I aruiot Ik won o\i 1 
I>> anv oiif Nritlii I bv ajiv ludoiusian Iradiis 
Ol |K>litiiai &iou|>s 1101 In any loinun jiuwfjs 
Hr |s Iv iiatuii a liui diplonial wJio iirvti snis 
**no** lo aiiylHHlv Of lo ail) pio|Mtsal and mvci 
mians ‘vrs* 1 fully and tiul\ feu anv bnafb 
(d time afioul any subpel dial hf ehoosi*s P 
diH uss in lai f had lijs nation been powerful 
Ilf would liavf liffii a iral damtfr Lo the wot Id 
No im< (an piidnl whal will bappi n m 
Indoiiisia And «urt 1 v, wr do nol wish lu. 

II liA« now hffii iIn idid In iiilroduie sijiuloi' 
latioTiiii? in all litifs with iHijiulalions of I 
milbon 01 nioir hv ]aii 19(tfi and in alt lilirs 01 
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lowDN oM liuiutied luhahiUnN oi 

uvitv I u|»to I millioji I l>^ Mj> MXi 6 B\ lahoii 
in^ oui govf'inmf'nl uiiHoisijml tlic <u\t[»\\ of 
(itf'jK <Mik) ami iht uiulf'iUkins Mill 1 m t<» 

\(i t\f of irieaU |Hi \wm\ i»ei clav llii«> <|uan 
Ids o( food is nnllKi ad<*<iud 1 f in i 4 loiir«> tioi m 
(U(*h h< loristiluenl'* Hu d»'«um|>liou Oiiiiioo 
1% lhal ihi ]>ro|dt uili I/us oihrr fcK>d iiialfiialH iii 

tlx maiLn lo •su|i|i]nni III Hu ciual'* Huh uill 
Ih* s(i;rlald(\ |iu1m^ oiU ^ulji riiill» huiU 
r fi«»h inr.il, *U Hi l*o<»i {Moplu ifi Imlit 
ulio h\i on MM sslual (iuIhh mai/i Hi . u<^u 
alls <al irini li nurn llian ]<i •*/ of iImh |ni das 
In HSMM* familii« in (aUiitta a nsank U'^aalls 

lal** U|> ikn ration«> o| iIiim oi mon 
Mils das Mil r*a«^»ri luiti. llo laH dial llo 
HisanI iioi .isrh imat ii'^li i.^^ ot oidL 
Huh mi loll - ot lo«»d .ii»’ sus i i»dK afid li isi 
ails liniili d Hifipli*^ H do i< loll 1jr.» iiiiiii 
|m« oI |mo|iI( ih I \|h Hr I lo lisi on l(i o/ t*| 
Miral- ssliufi dx s ssill not In aid* lo hi|i|*I< nx nl 
IS dll nil at h-li I —• nulk i1i >ri xioiinl 

ol |iosiils dll |m «]d« Mill In iiiidrMiMun^lxd and 
wdl lall ill slit I Hxiu nionll >1 h riii «l nsation 
lldioniii. niU'^l ilssis** krti* in \i» ifn lOolilnii 
H a halaruid mil I lii« |»io|diin lia* riol hi lai 
Imiomx a kiM oju iMiaMH ol iIh limilid iiumlN i 
ol tin |m iH»ii« ssho Ini oM lalioixd food llu 
ssmIm airpln alion ol ralionijs. ssdl niaki Ihiii*.'' 
dilli II nl 

fujils til (////nttfufft 

liuls iisdiHd |mm|iIi do not nik|H>H dx tc 
wdi ii|Min ikxii nii.ldioiiM Ux IUukIi- lan 
sHid<«> aif I launioj llii nj.11 <<» luK osir llx 
loial po|>ui.dion ]> Milui* ot dun ‘»u|>riior mi 
Inahon Hu Afiuans dus Hi> an nol mi 
liH^I cannot diHU>’> sshal miliNilioii 

loi ifx iias(»ii that tkicn ait all h»iI- ot mdiHi 
iiom rn alt ol )dd<(*> and iho Mlalisi nuMN 
ol die I iMhsalion<^ an iiol inrd<*ijiai>U llul ss< 

* aji Mjlajiiks HIS dial |Mi»|>le tsho diniL llx s an 
HifK‘ii(»i 111 r niliHitioii lo od)ci<« aif i«ualK n*»1 
HI and isrn i 1 dies uric HUfx Moi dial uiruld 
n<i| i^i\p dum llic Mslil lo ndi nsrt Ihni 

liSklised fiut moir iinnu'iou« nciabSouiH lot 

it ki imkiK Hcic loiunlml. dien iniiHUits lub 
ssdl iKHoiiir die vsUldMied lluii^ m all lourilniH 
i^vruotrac^ a» oppuMKl lo dri^lOi^taiy ^uaraoicca 


llu liuriian iishU nf tlic |//o|»li>^ of die caidi. 
AiiHcMiai s tistiiHed ih^ n^hu In du li u ssho 
tould di«|das puatir uiallh irioir i NjMfi*tivt* 
ssas*< o( lisin« '«u|m iioi riiaiioii** and ollui 
tai ul II i|uatklM«>. 

f«/Tr/ Ktt\ttmir 

iMii ri I'aki^iaii iiisadMl ka^imii in k^>l 7 
dx liad iiM lillitolial ti^kiK lo juHiis lui 
ailioii Kadioiii ssa« n(»t I'mIi'»Ii India and llu 
ltiiti'»}i lould not dll idi dx luluii ol kadinnr. 
Hx Maliaiaia id Ka^kiinir louid ot dion ssho 

I lilt d Ka>»liiMii kaulukks Irodi du \Liharii)a 

and dx I Htsi mini Ilf ol k l*•hlUll m < rli d to liulia 
ssliiii I'akiHaii iiifjIhaltOH «iii|id tJirii jiisa«>ion 
id k idiriiii llu Indian'* |»udii d du l\iki«tanj'* 
(»nl I 111 tlx I N m j»|H d Ml I I oasi l’aki«Uin. 
Hus iMossfd I'aki**! in lo |iiil id Kadi* 

mil III tlx nanx id m ih Iih Pakolan mu«t 
Ih iiiidi to .r t ml id dll'* out ol K i'*limii for 
du s liisi ti» ti 111 lo In dxii Hx s km I i st ij 

•*liiid IjHU }*i(i*<* out ol |ln« iir i |o U md os<t 

llu «inx to Ikx I kiiiKH I!m (liirit-i nnid ako 
li lod Imi k diMH 111 to India 

//ttfutm it'flit tu t» ti f f/sM 

Ikoss ml dx kuiiii111 I nno isi i*> ssluii* 

• Sii ans sst ik ii jniri* lo Im doni at doul li' 
'•(xid Ol ssilli Ji ill tlx OHJ il iininloi ol ssoikei** 
OT dr*o|||li Is lliss'r««ls \\u luui ^nnid duntilt 

llu iMftil It III ssidi I'akiolari 'Hx iix n ubo 

Ion.Ill SM 11 . 1 " fii Ills jNiliit h fill M a« t in Ike 
isfHiUd Mu s ki ul SM aiHin** It iii«|> ni and olliei 
hu|i|< 1 x ssfnrfi i ould iu»l Ih a** llu s dxruUI hast' 
k> th loi du iiaHrii dial l'aki'>1an« iii\a'‘ion of 
fiidi 1 ssa** |iii iiuditalid iiid plauni d is<i a loti!! 
jMiuM Ilut ItuIij IiikI lo ft.Ill Isai k sslun attaiked 
i>s a nk»it ruinuiou^ Milrluis ainud ssitki '*u|>e« 
TIOI Mi.i|N»n*> ihi Jndian lassaix* and dieii 
oflKii*> |riiis<d dim mint 1 \ itidisidiial cf 1 t>it» 
sakour ami *'lauii( liru o** ijiui|uakled bs ans thins 
Hiin oil llu lultl* belli *hi fai Hx nx n in the 
iiris and an loin hasi dxissn jis dun looidi- 
II till aH-> ol suloni tkial ikio human iliimrit w 
nmc iinjioiiaMt in a Ikiau utapon** ot 

MidiuniriiU Huh i vniipli iiiuhI \h inuil.deH !>> 
du |Milili(d 1 ]s 4 th m/mbii« tlie ('osi iniiu iit nr* 
saiiU and tht la) pubht in uidei to <u>Ke aU 
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those nationel problems wblcJi beset our eco- 
nomy at the present time. 

On tlic food front, the Government w*rvant» 
can Hu a lot of work by getting out of their 
chairs and fiersonally supervising the cultivation 
of all uvailaMe land, llie men who are called 
Cbowkidara, the men who act a» V.I.Ps of the 
Panchayats, the men who are Circle Instvcelors, 
O.C.a of Police Stations incharge of 'fhanaSt 
Sub'divUinnal Officers. District Magistral^, 
Cuimnlssioners or an>bod) rW who ran do a 
hit of field work, must be made to go oul, move 
alH>ut und use their personal iri<lurn«Y and weight 
to sef< that every inch of cultivable soil U pul 
under cultivation immediately. They can also 
do their hit to ent'ourage fish culture, |Hiu)lry 
farming, market gardening etc. There are wide 
areas, even now. c<»mpletel) under water hvatdntfi 
whirh mav be reiluinird for fish culture if the 
villagers put in organised shramdan. In this 
work all those who call ihems^dves congressmen 
and bask in tlie glor) of poUtica) power, may 
make some useful coniriliution to llie nation's 
eronomy and welfare. The n>emhers of the pul^ 
lie too, omorig whom may i>e included the busi¬ 
nessmen. shopkee|>ers. moneylenders, professional 
jiersoris, religious teachers and other im|>nrtant 
men and women, sliouhl organise lhemM*lv<‘s to 
improve the economy by man power as far a** 
possible. Outside aid should not l»e sought un* 
les« found al>solii1elv nei'essarv. In fact, ev’ery- 
}K»dv must do sotnclhing iNTSonally apart from 
inducing and enc<»uragirig others to do things. 

Those who are in no position to help food 
production can do w'ork to impruve the nation's 
foreign exchange jiosition. Gold collection is 
going on and should i>e heljied. Hut not many 
people have any gold to lend or give. 1*hen^ 
arc other things which, have a ready international 
market. Sliver, chopper, brass or bronze, waste 
zinc, lead or other metals, particularly scrap iron 
and steel can Iw collected and sfild abroad to 


get foreign exchange. There are endless silver, 
co|>per and l»raas utensils which <*an be turned 
to money. Small quantities of other scrap can 
he given to Central Committees set up for the 
purpose. These may yield more foreign ex¬ 
change than the gold bunds. 

Sfudy of Soil for Foctl (iromng 

There are millions of acres ol land in ladia 
which the Indian cultivators avoid t>ecuuse their 
favourite crop do not grow on those lunds. That 
however does nut tnran lliul those lands nrc no 
go4Kl at uN for anything worth growing. In 
this world of ours there are various kinds of 
fruits, grains, oil seeds, nuts, vcgrlables and other 
nlihles which can Ik* grown on soils v^huli are 
not giMHl Jor paddy, wheal, maize, sugarcane. 
potaNH*s and ihr other favourites of out country* 
rtieii. There arc yams which grow* in I he driest 
sand) suits »ind wc have s«H»n quite surx'uleril 
yams gmwing in upparcnlly inipossihle stretches 
of det<ril«iikc land in Wot Bengal. ('omniittee 
of ex|M*its should visit dry and arid places in 
various |Nirts of the world to see wfuit can gtow 
ill the 'Vuftivabic hul not cuilivattHr' lands In 
India. I.anils which are not cullivaMc i*an also 
pr<»du(*e i*<l]hle stuff. Kiiquiry und study will 
soon enable us to diM*over what wc can grow In 
t»ur arid and n<»ri*|iroducti\e lands. The Trench 
grow llnmsamls of tons of ciliMe mushroom in 
(he sewers ttl Paris. Muduooin is a delicacy ami 
its cultivation should W studied. The HiniHluyan 
urea can he used for fruit growing c»n an 
cxiensive M*alc. Gr<»undnul and suyul^ean can Ih* 
grown in many places where nothing is grown 
now. And where nothing can In* grown, ahruhi^ 
of a thorny variety of I terries run l>e planted 
which provide food for goats. Jungle fowl and 
palridges live well iri such bush country. Efforts 
must he made to utilise all resources. 



A SCENE FROM 1 HE BIBLE 


I. J. 

Few stones jr\ the Bible perhaps aie 
nearly so ((juching as that of Joseph. With 
the <*xcoptu^n ol chapter J8. it occupies the 
last thiitcen chapters in 1he Book ot 
Oericsis Coming at the very end ol 
thnrsis. u piesenis a worthy picture of the 
1 ist ol tho luiuiuichs and lumis a logical 
link with the ensuing Book of Exodus 

What IS iiioic natural than tlut a latber 
ihuuid showci on a son bum m h<s ola age, 
and ol u moat Ocloved wile, to Win wiioso 
iund. he had slaviHl loi bmiWen vcais, 
cwjv io<tk ol Ins Icndiicst uil(H:i»«Hi ? 
JiK(;bs love foi lu> otjici sons, tnough 
'{onumc. js u love in Ciiniioon, Ins Kw*v of 
Joseph IS one n 1 pjcleanicv Lot Hus very 
love oi pieieuncc rtnu.es the liendish 
1C j lousy ot his tun brothel s Joseph's 
luiratjun of his droani, moiitwei, fan i 
them into a tui> * Shall thou U* oui king ** 
la shall we !)*• subject t<i Ui> dt»minion’''* The 
; oiatb'i ot his dreams and woids iiiinistoied 
I i*<»un.^hineji1 to their envy and hulled 
1 'i fiey would lu the extent of even inur- 
(knng then* bi other “Behold Hie cJrcumer 
corueih Como, let us kill him*’* But how 
will they repoil it to their father'^ Is love 
ingenious la find or make ways of getting 1o 
the thing loved ** Then so is its opposite, 
haired, in striking at lU object “We will 
‘Some wild beast hath devoutevl him*'* 

If the fire of haired bums fiercely in 
ihc hearts of them all, the ftanve of love 
burns brighter still in Ruben. Ho is moved 
at the prospect of a fraliicidol crime, and 
)ias a mind to restore Joseph safelv to his 

father, lloncu his pica with his brother, 
not to defile their hands with the blood of 
a brother Lot them leave him m a aeep pit 
where he may die a natural death. 


DAS 

Juda is a true pragmatist. What would 
it prohl them to let Joseph die ? Why not 
sell him to the caravan of merchants who 
wen* just going into Egypt *’ So it Js done. 
And the merchants iii turn, sell him to 
Pulhipliaie, (iontial ol Egyptian army 

Now begins a jon.mcc ancient m Us 
scduelton, but slungc lu its oncsidi'dness 
and lailure ‘ Foi J»/s(ph wac ol a beautiful 
countenance and comely to behold ' Puthi- 
phare's wife is weak and capiicious. unu 
an easy piey to eveiv jiietlv iuu* In lior 
.svduclion of Josejih. h'^wevei, she muets 
vv'ilh ichiifl But with fioi. iv(jv M'biifl will 
hMo Its revenge She falsch accus(b him 
Id hti husband—c| lusting altt'i hei^—nnd 
Ji^scph pass for hi» puntv and innoc^nee 
vMlli fcttei'a and pnsoii 

Now. JoM*ph IS a dicamel in a nation 
ol dieameis Ndi onlv does he dieum him- 
scli, but rv'atls a meaning into the dieams 
ol othcis The butlei's dieain, tor instance, 
piefigurcs rtloa.se, the hakeCs vision 
pi'esagcs doalh, and the Hh.ii.)o*s duMin, 
pknty and lumine It is as a 81 * 01 . and an 
1 liter pi eler of di earns that he gains avciss 
to the royal picscme, and wins over the 
King's giace Where other divine*, had 
failed, Joseph succeeds, and is made Oover- 
noi over alt Egypt 

Povc'ily and plenty is the lot ol us 
huirans. Abundance and duplcUon come 
to IS in succession But when did \vc Uodt 
ol iuch opulence and such dire necessilv ? 
.And where of such a provident saviour a.i 
Joseph? He has brimmed the bams oi 
Etvpl with corn enough for the seven v 0 . 11*54 
ol famine. For “thV thoughts of lus heart 
aie from generation to goneralKm, in order 
that he may snatch their souls from death, 
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and feed them in time of f amin e ** Rightly 
Uieii uous uie i^nurao <urect the famibhcd 
pvupieb lu "go tu Joseph.” 

bo umveisai is the tijmine, and so cun* 
turning lU rapacity, that all the world looks 
lor corn to tiie graneries of Egypt. Joseph's 
Uotheis loo must go to Egypt, if they are 
to liavc the whezewiUial tu live. And this is 
where the must touching part ol the btur> 
ficgins. 

WJicicas Jasoph recognises tneni, they 
uo ni«l lecognisc him. He therefore puts on 
u inublciJy prrtenci* ot a stranger's harsh* 
ne.sb ond suspicion, talking to them through 
an jnU'i)jreu*r ••You arc spies. You are 
cumc tu view the weaker parts of the land.” 
lie v\ ami nos and cross-examines them con¬ 
cerning Ihcir pedigree, and requires them, 
under pam of death, to bring their youngest 
brothoi They, least suspecting him for 
Joseph, indulge m self-rccnmination lor 
having dealt so cruelly with their brother. 
‘*Wo spilt the blood of our brother, ond 
bohuld, blood is required of us.” Now this 
is too much for Joseph to bear. His tender 
heart OK'lib into tears, and he cannot res¬ 
train them So “he turned himself away 
a little while and wept.” Who will not be 
moved at the tears of Joseph ? 

Joseph must needs employ a strategem 
to tttke his Benjamin to himself-^-Simean 
will br hold a hostage until they bring their 
youngest brother, and thus prove the in¬ 
nocence of their motives. But how much 
that parting would cost to the old man 
their father I *‘You would bring down my 
grey hairs in sorrow to hell.” Plead as 
Juda might, Jacob would not let them take 
his Benjamin to Egypt. In time, however, 
ell their corn is consumed, and they have 
to go to Egypt, if they are to survive. But 
Jacob’s sons would not set out. unless it be 
with Benjamin. So Jacob must let them 
have their way. 

Princely hospitality awaits them; but 
it is loo great for them to understand. Their 
minds are too gross to rise above their 


littleness. They fear that some barm is 
intended for tnem. When Joseph makeb 
his entiy, tney bow down to the earth and 
oiler him their obeisance, 'ihen is luiiiiieci 
the content ul his dream for which ho wSb 
sold into slavery» and it will be fulhlled 
inoie than once heroaxter. His pretentious 
inquiry ot their lather and their youngest 
bioUiei btimulaleb the reader to a muttled 
biijiie. *'ls the old man, your lather, m good 
health ** lb that your younger brother ot 
whom you spoke lu mr God be gracious 
to thee, my son.** But soon that smik 
scalds into tea is Eoi, once again, Joseph 
is bnininmg with emotion However, il 
lb not yet time to leveul hib indentity. So 
he gocb out and wi^eps in bee ret. Joboph 
we(*pb and which ol Ub can hold back hib 
own tears ? 

Yet another slratcgtmi mubt be employ- 
ed m ordei to ictom bimjainin with him* 
bcU—putting hib bilvoi-cup m Benjamm’b 
cura-back So he could be scDiched, con¬ 
victed and withheld When they are on 
their way home, they uie overtaken, and 
exam in wi Wheic elbc c\»uld the cup be, it 
not with ^njanun ? And what luul in- 
giatitude lor such gcncious tieulrnent 
j ney i etui n, pi ostt aU' tiiemsc 1 ves botoro 
Joseph and beg hib clemency—Juda most 
ot Oil. May he accept Juda os a bondsman 
and let Benjamin go : else, their poor falhei 
would die of griei. 

Joseph can contain himsoLf no longer 
He bcnds out all the Egyptians. They have 
no place at the brothers' knowing one 
another. ‘Then lifting up his voice with 
weeping, he said ‘I am Joseph your brothei 
whom you sold into Egypt. Is my father 
yet living'?. . And falling upon the neck 
of his brother Benjamin, he embraced him 
and wept; and Benjamin in like manner, 
wept also on his neck. Joseph kissed all 
his brethren and wept upon every one of 
them. 'Be not afraid; let it not seem to 
you a hard thing that you sold me into this 
country; for God sent me before you into 
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Egypt for your preservation. Not by your old man's life I At first he could not be- 
counsel was I sold here, but by the will of lieve it He thought, he was waking from a 

God.Make haste, go to my father and dream or a deep slumber Bui when he saw 

tell him : Thus says tny son Joseph : God the wagons that Joseph had .sent, his res- 
has made me lord of the whole land of pon.se was truly paternal '*lt u enough 
Egypt ; come down to me: do noi delay.* me, if Joseph my son is yel living, I 
What joy that mobMge brought into the will go and .see him before 1 die 


IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Though the hi'.forv of ihe farill* in liulla tliat llie Ibportof the 
Coiiuiifssiou eonfaiiis is <*Ttr<*Tiieh ruragiv and dchcfKi* and th^ ••ut\< v of tlie 
present eroiiomir position of India that the CommUsion hare made i' wholly 
uiMeiidiiig, it has to he ndmitted that the cniudi^itm to wliieli i\iv\ havi* 
arrived aft<r n dent ion of the part leulor advantages whUh an inmoMil 

development of imliiftfries in India luai he likely to hring appr,n‘ io he 
uitnned fo n ditVnren* kev. Tlie Tiseal (\nnmi<^sic»n Iiold that the indnsliial 
development i»f India Iia-* mit hee» eotimieiisiinife with llie *i/e 0 l th** 
eoiinfrv. its popnlaflou and its imtntnl rcsoarecs. They pt without 
liedUlion the eoiieliisinn dr.iwn hy the Indian Tndii*tn:il CVimmis-uui that 

"'Hie industrial stem i« unevenly and in most c-sses inadnpinti'ly 
developed : and the eapitalists of the eonntrv, with n few nohible exeeption**, 
have ti)) now left to other nations the work and the proSt of manulactnrlng 
her valuable raw' ninterials or have allowed llifTii to romuln unutili^pd/' 
aud fullv endorse the observation mmie by the autliMrs of Hir Hep»>rf on 
Indiari ConstihitionnJ Ueforius that 

“The eeonninM'x of a country which dcjiendsto n gieat extent on 
agriculture must l>e niistnbic.** 

The Fiscal t'ommission «uuj up their eoitcduMons in the following 

word**. 

“Wc have uo hesitntion Id holding that such u dovi lopinetit f ,i 
eonaidorable development of Indian iiidnstrii*s | wnuUI ho ven rnueli to fhr 
advantage ol the country as u whole* ereafing new scmrcc*4 of we,dlli. 
encouraging the aecnmulatiou of capital, eid.irging the pnblie rexdiuo. 
providing Jiioro prolitahle eiaplovmeiit for labour, reducing the e\e<•<^siv^• 
dependence of die countT}' en die unstable proiiN ot Rgrienhun* and linalK 
stimulating the national life and developrig the national ohnmeter." 

Kamanauda Chatterjee in Tfi/Mofhfif If inn* 
for Febmar)’ l^2Z, Page—200. 
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KKIh StLKSirVICIlACY \S\> 
inU KNCK EMRH(iKNCY 

RiHunhij; viiM'i in «uji|ily a»<i 

pnvvs in ihe (ouiiir) huvf |>r»clicui]> an 

tnriojnfc’ oi I hi' Iiirlian r'f'onoiny t'vc^r MiM-e 

th(' vtii\ f»r M.*62. The jKt^ilioii iip|»car>> In ohm* 

scMnrwiiul hiHi llie iifH hunrsl i'svty year o?i<l 
d<*1erior;iles tvilli I hr onM nf the Iran «ca$oM. 
dm 1u[i<n^ llin atlrihuten uf a erir»i« during llie 
in<nith« imin<*rlialHy f^remlinje earh new harvcfil. 
OJTieinf tldiilsiri;; nil the |mihli'm hoK mnftiatimlh 
}iren mnrkrrl hy a tm'OJiure nf eornplacrncy 
Inivoiiei) with imlifTerrine tu ihr haMv »m|»Ura* 
tioifi of ihr prnhlrm. It bun Kt'n arckiii^ to 
r\|>Kiiii aH'ay iheM* rf'Ciirriii^ rriH'H liy Ihr (lira 
ihof uicrni r in fond sraiiii^ |>riHlu<linn, rvrr 
nhirr I hr rrid of the Fir«l Five Vrar 1*lan yirricHh 
hnf] hsOii hilling to krr|> iiac'r with ihr rate of 
inrrrasr in Ihr lounirv's population, 
ciiiiou>^ sliilihofu'fhx hate, of tourer, had In Ih* 
ulti'rril alonj 2 »idr of xiirh rxplunaliun^. that ihr 
hi^hf |(|^lMilir^ would huvr lo hr an*ordrd 1 o 
a;:nrul 1 iiial (irodurlion and tU nei^K^^ary 
prodiic'rr 9>xk\\ aK tiTtilizers and irri^tion 

potriiiiaU Hr. These have so far remained largely 
wMifu) and not murh progress has l>em evinced 
in the matter during very nearly the last one 
dcoach or 

T/m lOfK^-fxp Foim/ ('.risin 

It was orilv with ihr oiim*1 of tlie rather more 
than liorinall) severe orisis in h<»th priees and 
supjdy that made iis app<*aianre almost immrilia* 
tcly following the l%2*63 rice harvest and the 
rather sorrv tale of ilir failures of Ihe Third 
Plan that the matter was subjected to a ceratain 
measure of exanunation in the course of the 
reappraisal of Plan progress. Faced with the 
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rather akward qu^itljon a^ to why and how 
agrirultuial priorilie« camo to hr neglerVnl in 
hiilh Plan tormiilulioii and iiii)dcmrolulioii. the 
laitr Jawaharlal Nrliru was rrportHl t<i have nmir 
out with thu rulher eviruurdinury dcteiirr that a» 
he lilird iho h*i*l of large* muHiinery, hr somehow 
allow I'd llir^r to liitvr (irrmiriirr over hash: 
agrirul'urat retfuiremrnt^ or wcmls l<i Iho same 
eifiH» lo a nii'rting uf Ihr Planning KiihionvimillrR 
of the CoiigrrsM Failianieuiai) ihirly . At the 
Bhul>arie*'hwui >*es«ioii of the (!ongrrs>^ thr mailer 
again ramr lo llie fore and pU»us re^ndutioiis 
lo airoid agriruiliiial priMlurljon, r«|)eviu11y 
food grains production, the higlieM piiorih iu 
dr\rl<»piiienta1 efforts were udopird, Bui. uguin, 
mntlrr* wvre al!owi*d to slide hark u* ihr ilinhos 
of indiffrreiire and nephnil until la<t yi*arV 
s«*vrTifl ever crisis dm |o|>iMl, 

Lnsi Ycfir's f‘r«>/4 An'f Govt'rnmrn^ Poluy 

It wo- under the rnmjiulsion of this crisis 
and. |ir<*«uniuhK. hern use thr j)rr«<surc on food 
grains nrirrs has iH’cn loving ('orrctsiHindlng 
atrr«4bM*s upon nil ])riinorv roiisumpiion conimo* 
dilies and which, in I uni. have |/ern creating 
vital di^lorlion^ in thr eronomy as a whole, that 
the Union CovernmenI wen* ohliged to turn 
their thoughts uiy>o the vital nerd to rvolve an 
mlegralrd and nalional (immI policy for the 
ruunirv. flerlain tentative decisiem^ were 
annourK'tsl. ilir most im|H)rtan1 of them licing Ihe 
retting up of a statutory disirihutive niaehinery 
covering the major uriian and in dual rial areas 
and. with a view lo containing the developing 
sprrutative pressures upon the i«upply und price 
siruclurr of f<»od grains, to evolve necessary 
machinery maiding Government to Ac:quire a 
dominant poaition over supplies. It w*as in this 
context that the consiituton of the Food Crains 



Corporation of India wu conceived and it wa« 
alBo contemplated that the Government 

would cntct thi field ol llir fit(»d ptofiv-in,? 
industry ik]x<c«iIK rfi< ini millini* iiiduslrs in > 

large Hav Hu SMIf^ did not vem lu ttehonit 

any of (he**i deosjons «s»lh «iriv rma^uie of 4 nthu 
«ia«m lh( «iur|du^ proilunnu Sl.Uev Ml llml Ibi > 
did not MMil to bollir I and m<Ki 4if tht dtfifit 
Slates Hiih till Hob iMtpticoi of >^<*1 ISii^al undn 
SKm Piifulli Nils liadu-fiip jill thit m llo 

of rn »id(4fuati bufii i slo<k a1 llo di« 
posal (d dll < MllTl eMI \tllMh tlo \ >«ouUl ll l\< lo 
inhiih IIS liiiMii ihni vupplv difiiiK il nil.hi 

plOM HotH ill III (iMilli iirU lo osiinu Ihr Mspiin 

^dn]i1r*>< of «l ltulol^ di^ltdiidiioi Vkliil* iSim 
den«roiis md «)h< ul itioiis mi r< in 1 m |>iin*^ of 
e\imiriilKiii lln mm me Ii tiitsl i am» mi Hliich 
pinMd U» liiM liM 11 lh( duiMi., lhi la^^l 

fid idi ind lori.4 r irid ishuh fiad llii I'fiil if 
(a^iM ifo < ii<^i« to aliiMist neai iioiinalM 4>U])|>1it^ 
li iMn I Mini 4|int4 jdintjfid ind o|Hn tniikil 
piire^ fi iMn ^iiini|iMi M illi ihi IM M bii\Ml to 'll 

mt *1 ^ 1 t |M r M hi of ihi )iii hinest U\«| it hnl 
K Kind Widl till I 1*^111* of till (IM** till M(l'4 of 
1 M 4 UM mIioIi )i id M>ii)|Kll«d oHiiid lljiiikiii* In 
th« to fl (n flinmilli in inli^idid nilKoid fiMxl 
])(1 1 > iUm 1*11 did into In link loiiiid Vxcept 
fit ill! ^ Mt Cm ll al (»»\( Miiiu nt hIio ••(uM>oinU 
hrid l«i till dll ision lo iiitioduii ituior^ i ilnm 
in III till («ii lit I ( diiilli iti*tio|H»lis imniriiideK 
and iviriluilli toinlun m ]< i li d uiImii it* »tod 

)n>lu'*ilMd I iiiri|di M s ifo ihnii lit of i ihoiiui^ 

ap^Miiid lo Imm loin m 1 ioI)> iIih tidid lln 
I 111 111 toMinniinl likiHiv ipiHdud to hni 
i|ir>|ipid ifn It < irluT di M'^ion lo pMlid 1 \ iiitioiial 
ire til* iiM niilliru iiidii'>tn Ihi dui-ion hoM 

IMI to ni ikr fintinl 1 m NS U>MMl tin sot plus 
Slitis Milh a siiu to <i)\ciiM. lilt IK id- ol ihi 
defini it< is I- \st]\ is lo build up tht iiiihd 
iiuileus ri1 a < Mittal InifTi i sl<Mk «i. mist lutui* 
Iiari Mtirs u* n ool dm iidiil iiid i p<r>^T mmie ol 
mas-iM iinpoits i 1 mImiI iiid dso stinn mi ftom 
ai road mis iIiimii i)f» Milh tlu sami ind in \i*M 
Bui on (lie mIioIi 111 iIIm of foiMi du i uln i s< i-< 
ol ui <ni\ a]i|>* mmI to liavt* Ikmi mon m Iish 
lost lloMMu pit«iimaf)K fmin tin rtmipluinl 
ionridetiii es]»t< lalU Mhen latii llu w m Mh> it 
c lop jiioMil to he an all timi humtiei one that 
the Mor^l oi lh« in«is had bien parsed ovei at 
leaat, for some timi to tome 
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>u*h ic»nfidinii Hommii |iro\td to have 
lH«n pi« nutUM Iv ni lah d mIk ii i mii as laih as 
duiiii^ til* initial H<(ks of thi rum I id llu normal 
f< in srasem fiMiiLiiins su|ijili<s ]>• in 'o fnrome 
^ MM Mill pints to sIm pli sJn ol up I nil \k dh* 
III I \iis fl M Mieks lln siiuMioii |m I uiu -« u ute 
llitl ill-piti m«is-r>i inipmi- lln 1 rod tit.iins 

llIlKIlllon Ml- mIiuIK IJImIIi (o MMI 1m .111 to 
IIV l>\ |)h iiiui d nutliiis «d i I idh i -loi k \s 

I mill s(d -r nil linn i.o |»n tin ( mp r itioiis 
Oiiiiiniii iiniMihd .i nils hnl It li -li ii litwav 

II itis|Niili d lunn IIh -lii|is h*»M-It tin i iisuniMs* 
kitl h IIS ill! pH srjil Ills llllli SI III Ml t Mms 
|id I - III* piildi* r I iiiioui i-|MriiUv Milhiji ihc 
pills rrfiilmis of ih( tori i»-s inrl till matlei 

• II i-iMiid sr»nHifnri ii 1 ill II sionn it ihe (asl 
Hiti tloi* N-simi fd Ikii [Si In Clnni Um 
fiK riM \n Ml ]ndr I I o id 'miiI i mumltee 
min/Mil l»v soini (linl Mini-lirs of NiU- and 

t||iMsini| HM n ifti Bin. doll ir> N* a IKIiii and 
invh leilaiii Mionin i ml ilimis th( inost imfMiUdnt 
Ilf Mhuh MIS tin nil advisin tlu inliodurtnin of 
stfliul »tv I itionin Ml dl ml in m is nul t<iun- 
shi|»s Milh pojiul I lotis I f I iDiMt ‘iml moit mime 
diililv ind foi ihi Mintuil ind tiduil rsUnsjon 
of the Ml I (omimI III t ilioMin < in< Indi all 
lt»Mn« Milh |Mi|»ul itiiiiis of uplo 1(1 SI Kl The 
NiIm • iiiuiit « fid lip rtioS In id lo itnvi at 
•u < n rttsus ri ih* ipiisirou i J ]m mik* mill ind 
1< ll ill niiilM tJ Ih ll I nil <i 1 V ifn '^iilis ic>n 
(iiind f I nil It r nn h t-t - li<in in pin- 'siiiiw it 
MIS tit innnmUd sh nl j j li indli I Iv (In food 
(«i MMs 1 tip t pi a i1i it» Iv nil III d ).( * lOMit 
IhIumn iIh If mil • i< ll ''Mil foTuiintd fhilv 
fiv< div- iFui llu ] oisl Nil h iniiii n idi its 
rve >Minu ml iti n- il ()u < liu 1 Mm-In- Ion 

hr«rtir h* Id in \i m 0 ihi lo i ild llu in llu mi\ 
« MUM sti ru o* till r iMomnii ml ihon- lliil is 
intlulialion id -I iliit iv i itioiiiii in lil imImu 
M il- Mith }Mipiii itnnis o1 n]ii » DMM mime 
dl ill K and t i M> M imii'iiiIIv ml llu loiiruili 
lum of s iini -ml of ollii i il p'lnuiiMuril tii u hi 
ll IV u Sipfs 1 *^ 1 1- v^tiiild |K n t** ki iM Ineii 

tiihfutahh ti I \ tku I'tinu Miii'siet 

hiiiisrlf mIu ll In toun-iMid lint i iti >nin. should 
1)0 ionSiud ti I lln- inth fio| til itn n- «d ovei 
I M(f( Xf (id mIiiiIi ihiii an mils *i.hi in the 
Mhole ol India luveiin^ a population ot 
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17,000,000) tnd recoznmended tlut the mitiative 
in the foodgraine market ahould be mainly left 
with the open market Iraclr, the Slate only a*««uin- 
ing a rompAialive)> small «ha)e a< to contain 
aperulative piessuim upon supplier and prtcea. 

!ndo*Pakisiarn Armed Conflict And Food Crisis 

It wa« in «u(h a context in the food ailuation 
in the count i> that Indo*l*akislani relatione ex* 
ploded into a viulctit atme<1 conflict. Although 
a ceaae'/jte has lut'ii e(TiTle<l foi the time iN'ing. 
it looks 1ike1> Im In* DU uneasy and. at lea»t. an 
un^taldc oni* I'oocI a««uines a signihiame in the 
context ilie irnplKalums of whith sh<»uld la* un* 
zniMalsa])le lo r^cji the least disieininc. It js en* 
couraging that Iho vital mallcis have, at long 
laet, come to In' acknoHle<lped the («overninrnt; 
fir«t)v, the tm'd to re«i( h a level of selt-suflu iency 
with the least |>os«jl*,V dclav and. ronsequentiv. 
to afTonl f<iod pKulmtion ihe highest pos«ible 
priorities in Plan lot mulal ions and financial 
allocations as jiart of the m*ee«saiy dchmre 
orientation of Planning in the umtexi uf the 
national emeiperwv : wondlv. to realiie tl^e 
iirgenrv of the n<*ed to obviate Ihe cuiinlrv*^ 
dependence upon imported food grains. The 
latter need mav become increasingly urgent aa 
Ihe altitude of the country from which we 
nuiinly derive our imports of food grains under 
espeeiallv favoutahic* term* and conditions h«** 
comes dealer. In the U.N. and elsewlveie, the 
tendenev of lUc countiv (omeincd to avrord m<»tr 
favouicd 1 1 raiment to Pakistan, despite the 
latteiV viulalMMis of the omditicms under which 
aims assistaure was l>cing given to it l»y the 
former, nuv make the continujiue of foml 
exports to India <lr]rfmdenl u]K>n reitain political 
conditions unacceptable to us. In that event we 
may have to all<Naic forcian exchange for im|>orts 
from elsev^here which, if the need lor imports 
could not he oIa idled In a rapid and wholesome 
advance in home produet ion. could only l>e made 
available in our pieseni hulajue of paytnenU 
and reserves f>osilian l>t divertiiip the same from 
vital defence ]u ion tics, 'flie need, at Ihe same 
time, to extend the area of statuton rationing 
to all urban regions with populations exceeding 
300,000 in the immediate future, also happily 
appears to have been recognised. It muat be 


realised tbit even while all towns In the country 
with populations of upto 300,000 have been 
biought under statutory rationing, it will take 
care of only about 43,000.000 persons or 
Ictt than 10 per cent of the country's population. 
Of the rest very nearly 95 per cent or over 76 
per cent of the total p<»pulation of the country 
belong to agricullural households. Of these 10 
per cent <ir a little more are landless liired 
labourers who have to depend on the open market 
foi theii coii>>umplion requiiemcnls ; 12 ]>er cent 
own holdings of lev. than tmr ai re and aie able 
to pi dime no luc^rc than ihcij own consumption 
jcquiieincnls fot 1 inorilh* in the vcai : 31 )M*r 
mil own h**s ihiii 2.S acics and Air able to 
ptodure onK ciiouuh 1 o <i»vi‘i llicii own con* 
sumption nv|uiiemenl« frcmi 1 to 9 mcmihs in 
the venr. A‘>^umiii& that of the two lallei cale* 
goiies 4 onsuin|ihon puicha^c^ of f<K)dgiAins 
cover, on an aveucc, h,ilf a vcat's »c*quiivm'*nls, 
It Would ap|»cai that on ihc whoh 26.2 |>ci rent 
of the naiicmal (Mipulalion among niral nsiicut* 
tuial households ate de|tenclrTil eullielv on maiket 
supplies for iheii fi'cnl uiaiiis tonsumplion re- 
quiiements and 29 |*ei cent of uiban households 
aie equally so dcjtendrrit. The jiresent yheine of 
covering 4,3000.000 pisojis hv JAtloning would 
take care of the needs of only less than 10 per cent 
of the national population. The rest would be 
left to the lender nieicies of the s|ieculators and 
the piofilceis unless Covcinment weie able to 
evolve Mvme kind of an en<ili\e mac Inner) to 
acquiie a di»miiiajil ptrsiticm ovet su|rplirs and 
ensure a srahilitv and ieaM>iidMi*nc«>s in ihe price 
level. 

Pnonfj for PiocuremetU 

One of the dominant piioiitics of the situA* 
lion should, accoidingly, ire a wholesome and 
effective machriicn for ptoiurement: in fart this 
should he a l^sir logic of statuloTy rationing for 
urban and modlfiei) talioning foi suburban and 
rural areas. On this issue the Lniuri Goveimnent 
docs not apiieai sf) fai to have any dearly enun* 
ciatc*d policy, although it is assumed that the 
Union F<M»d & Agriculture Minister. Shri C. 
Subramaniam, has long been urging the whole* 
sale nationalization of the food trade as being 
one of the fundamental expedieoits towards a 
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wholMome ind enduring lolutioo ci the food 
probJcm It is not clearly known what may have 
neen holding his hands liom taking and iiiiplc 
uivnling su<h a detjvion, possibly the bulea and, 
especially the Party at the blatu level, may have 
been geneiating pressuics lo pi event such a deci 
Sion. It IS genera 11) assumed that ibt bulk of 
the election finances ol the ruling Paily aie 
deiived from tlu lood grains trade which, it is 
lognal to assume alvi accounts loi the Ufpcst 
bulk id what oui I iiuni tinaiui Minisiei insists 
upon clt dll in. a« unauoun'ni momy in the 
counti) ll IS |icilij|»s nalui d lor the PaiU at 
the Siale«< level to hi I aluitarit to cncouia c an\ 
piuci^s III (KpiojMiJluin that would rtdvciscl) 
aiUct lhi« sinaU but vciv abluent mUoj ni ihc 
coiuniumiv foi, in tlu ultiiiiaU analyst it is at 
that loci that clucion «uc((s<« an cnainU 
decided it mav also be at It iM jo pait that 
dhrt bubumaiuutii cejlkd^ue^s in tlic I moo 
Cabinet have Incn imiu to bold \u's himU Iiom 
widening llic aua of tin pidipitice^ and cuiisc 
ijuentl), the ic^ponMbilitns of ilu MmKn and, of 
course, tiie aica of lood and apinu'tun Iwing 
the jinmat) n Hpon*^ibilitv 1 ihi dtak Ilu latui 
nia\ have been rcluMii lo I b in lint wiUi 
Mr dubranpj luni s wi‘'h(«» and jxo tts ul view 
in the inatki 

Bui dditv lia\( Ih n u|Habdl) diuiuastiat 
mg that witiiuut an (Ibelive pKcuiiniciit svsltni, 
both fur niiitihf. cuiunt (<in'»uinpii ni demands 
As Will as toi I udelin. U|» an ad<e|U4ti ‘•toi e^e ol 
bulhi stcK kv ar.ainHt luluee lean vcai^ and otiui 
sioiilai cimigcmus ii i« illv iniiHc^ibh 

to maintain anv kind of lontiol <»\ei ciihei di** 
iribulion ui pi lies tf iuod giants lot diuel and 
primal y lonsuiiiptuni pui|K»<»es li iHcimuH all 
the ioorv an nicstapable luicssiiv wlicn a^ now 
the Ouvcinmint havi had to deiidi upm cv 
tending statuton laiioniiip^ to tmci an uiiiiasiiv 
area oi the national uil ui population ^kc have 
already dciaonsliaUel above that apacl fioin Ihe 
43,000,000 uiban dwclleis who au pjojKiMil to 
be inunedialely biought under <«tatutoi> latioiun^ 
and the further 51,000,900 million urban 
dwellers who ma) be eventuall) and in gradual 
stages brought under a similar di>-tiibulive sv*» 
tern, there are at least anoihet ISO01)0,000 people 
tn the country who have to drpeod for the La»ic 
cOQiumptioD of food giaios enluel^ upon market 


supplies. Part of thb huge population compria* 
mg very nearly 200>0U0,000 pci suns, or well 
u>u 40 per cent ui the national population, have 
been mettectually sought to be cuviied by a s>s* 
Icni of modified raliunmg m ceilain selected re* 
gions which has, from time to time, failed cither 
whuU) Ol paitialiy simpl) because OuvernmeDt 
did not have Uiat measure of command over sup* 
plies which alone mi^ht have enabled this sys¬ 
tem ill disiiibuiiuii to l)t eflexlivcl) *«Uotjined 

4 <»/ li<nf.al \ lioltj Lntirpnse 

Ml iIh* 4 ell obviuu^ rinse cl he. uf (eono- 
iiiK and piliiie it iiid pnmanK jmlihe d lactors 
would siirii bivr Ixeii suiJuunding 

till ba-J< lull I the IiiihI piuMi m rii Ilu cuuii- 
t<> which iia« Iticn iciuiMn,, wilb aiinu-t cluck- 
wuik ]K iioiiii lie riiiv xai in (nxi«» pmpoitions. 
lhai the piuliliiM III fail Is lai.i pr jpoitions has 
aku Ucn uj till Oovciiunints ov,u inakiiu tu the 
iMeiii that duv luuid not—oi ti b more 

tiuditul, would nut clt\i«i anv ilhctivc measuies 
to iidiiim the tiadrs «|>e(ulitivi pns^UiCs upon its 
«up|dv and piiie-< nor wuuld thes in the alter* 
iiaiivc,—and lhi'» c uUI i»e the euiK alii niative—* 
a**'*uii)i diicct ecnninanii uvn >»upplie% Jiid distil- 
I uliun is 1 <<11 evident and ind «|iuiable fact It 
I- icll* lu «]•<:( ul lie ujHai txivi uiiiic lit • ki^uus feu 
thill p litie% in ihi«> ]>ihad~iliiv an tln*ic for 
all to stc and iieihjps wundci 

it wa« in the ciicuiiW lines ton^idcrid 
tvliauielinuilv ludcl un the. pail id ^hii Piafulla 

uii Inh ill ul hi*. isi iniiiLat id the Natl uf 
\Hcst Ikii^al lo have a*>«mmd the ic-peni-ibililies 
id ilauipiii^ down '-taluliuv ivliuinu. in Ihe 
Oieate I Lakuila au i and to hive dec laud that 
m ^ladual sUpC- other uiban c mu e nil at ions 
would also Ih sjmiliilv cuvixd \i the same 
him he dtciiUd to cirvti the lnnr.( anas hui* 
luunding the puipliciv uf Ihe stitutiiiil) latlon* 
id aita in llic miiinjMdilaii cilv Iv a -vstem of 
modihid lalionm. Ihis jnimipal Kliance was 
u]>on a p«.i cent tevv upmi all mills pjoduc- 
iioii, [U) )iL]d 100,000 tonnes of me, agice¬ 
ments with some rice surplus Mate- on a Goveiu- 
mint lo Goveinineul basis tu puiiha^ some 
JOOOOO tonnes of iice and tlu (enhe s under¬ 
taking tu fuithei supph aiiulhci tVlOOO Kumes. 
bhri Sen must be cungjatulatid upon the boldness 
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and imagination witb which he decided upon hie 
Dew eQUrprise and against the dire and inevit* 
able ronnc<]ucnce» that were prophesied of )U 
ultimate fair bv fricmU and detractors alike. 
There ha\e been <lifFicuttie9 without doubt, as 
was only to \as ex]>ected. Tliere will, perhaps, \k 
even warMf diflieuUies ahead in the future. But 
on the whole, uithln the (imiled area of its appli¬ 
cation, hiK en 1 eij)rise mu«l he pronounced to have 
proved an unqualified bueneso. 

An A«^/oW Poliv) Nccditl 

It will, no (ioubl, Iv iwinled out that, as we 
write the «>hteni of niodibvd rationinf^ ajtpcars to 
have, at leohl lot the tijne lM*inf« uholly hioken 
down. This hieakdoMn. we fe<*l sure, has l>een 
a valuable olijtct 1e‘^*>on to Shii Vn and Irom 
this Iftsmi. Me jirequine, niusi ha^c slcmiiHHl his 
yet bf>l<U‘r und nuire couia^euus drei»ion, re* 
centl) aiinounct'd, in m holly replace piivaie tiade 
in food grains by Mule enleipiise and to launch 
into wholesale and total pruc^uiement for I he pur¬ 
pose whieh. on the fact' oi il. is x\w only rational 
method by mIikIi a system of stutuloiy dUtribu- 
lion can lie adequately vustained. Shii Suhra* 
man!Uhl, duiing his ment eontervnros in Cul* 
cutia, aUo rtmiplinK'ined Shri Sen on bis bold 
and imaginaiKe deeUiori in ibis Udialf and was 
reported Ut have stated that he woulrl like other 
StOiCS to eiiiula«e ltcngar<o lead in ihU 1 k*- 

half. Ulml he diM*s not apjicur to have made 
clear at ihe same lime, a mailer which is crucial 
to the p redden I as a whole, is whelher the 
Governnient <d India ate yel leady to livat the 
problem of food on an inlegiaied notional basis 
and hy eliminating the piesrnt legicmalism that 
has been one oi the piiticipal weaknesses of 
Coveriunent |H>licies in this behalf. 

Regionaium Must Co 

To examine West Bengal's problems in this 
cooneclion would provide a clue to the funda¬ 
mental wenkne'bP^ of the piesent policies of re¬ 
gionalism in food administrallon. West Bengal, 
a deficit Stale, is prbnarilv a rke-consuming area 
although, duiing the last S yc'an, in the url^ 
areas at least, wheal has been covering a good 
50 per cent of consumption. In the State at a 


whole the tverage consumptfoo of whoftt hli, 
during the last 3 yean been well over 25 per cent 
of total cereals consumption. The cousumption of 
other cereals of the coarser varieties like, for 
iiisUiice, jowar, bajra, maize elc., is normally 
only microw'opic bejc. West Bi*nga)*s nunimum 
consumption requiteinenU uf cereals have been 
computed at 6.4 million tonnes and by habit all 
of il is being computed in terms of rice which 
is only what the Slate pioduees. Hie average 
annual produclion of |>addy in Icinia of rice 
(luiing the last 4 years has been uf the order of 
uppiuximately 4.5 milliun timne»; ihtr quantum 
oi drfiril k'iiig 1 .<> niillicMi loiiiu>. In u lulcst 
asMt^nwiil of the pro»pei'ts fin next year, 
Shri i*. Sen uppicliends I hat in I In* posi<iblc 

aiifenie of iiiifioriH. tiie Slule m,)) have 

to depejid vnliiely upon hri uwn piuduclicm of 
ceiealt und a moic than 10 ])i i cent deiicii is 
iiei.her esM to covet nor p<»«sib(e .o ign<ue. 
What would k exeeplioiuilly palling, if that were 
so, Is ibc fact ibai on the baM«« ol Alb India 
cen'uL proiiuetion. it k p<»»**ib)e to cover the 
whole of a U> o/. adult laiion foi Ihe etidre 
countn lluuugh a mixed uliim of c'lntts* and 
finer giains. Hut to enable one* to do m>. an omno 
tiai rondilion*pn«'(xlen| would have to lu* the 
enuneialfon and enluiccmeni of an inlegiatcd 
national foiMl pnlic y L> a Mhofc*vale eliiniinilicm 
of the pieseolly u|>«*ialiiip tc'giiMvuliMU in lliis 
briialf. llieie has Uvn no iudlc'jlion. sc» fai, that 
Ihe Onion (bivcinuiem aie yet ])jrpati'd l<» 
lo think in ihesc hues and to lolfow such u bold 
and rouiagcous |M>licy whieh, if net*d lie, must 
be rein I oj ml bv eliniiriulinp ihe Slutes* inile]>rn- 
dent initiulive, unless they are leady to eunform, 
in the administration of the miidstiies ol fo(»d. 

A Chtir Undentanding oj Tfu* Situation 

tei us, fur the sake of a clearer understand¬ 
ing of the basic* issues involved, rest ale the posi¬ 
tion; on the basis of a 16 oz. daily diet, the total 
quantity of cereals required for actual consump¬ 
tion would bu approximately 65 ndlliun tonnes. 
Of thk, the quantity n(»rmully produced in an 
average year, on the basis of ihe last five years' 
produclion figures, would be a little' over 71 
million tonnes. The production of the finer 

(Contd. on page 421) 



THE INDO-GERM/iN CONSPIRACY : BEGINNING OF THE END 

Prof, KALYAN KUMAR BANERJEE 


The story of the Gadar programme to 
ship men and arms to India in aid ol the 
revolutionists at home has been narrated/* 
It Vb^as an ambitious programme which, foi 
some reason or the other, could not be 
adequately executed and thus failed in its 
o1)j(‘Ctive. Some men, wc have seen, were 
Niupped to India only to be arrested. Late 
in 1014 arrangements were started in 
AmtTica by the (Jorman ogenU and the 
Gadar leaders with the help ul their 
American friends to ship arms to India. 
This venture also, as we know, produced no 
result although its futility was not fully 
revealed before the year 1915 had run part 
of Its course U appears, however, that 
the leaders of the Indo-Gcrman Cons¬ 
piracy m Gennan> had been thinking 
oC rcshulTlmg the organizational r^t up in 
the Umlcd States for some time pmst. 

Tiiib IS ident from the contents oi a 
coded cable No. 449, sent on December 27, 
1914 by Zimmermann. Germany’s Foreign 
Secretary, to Count Von BornstorfT, the 
German Ambassador m Washington.^ It 
said, “A Confidential agent of the Berlin 
Committee, Heramba Lai Gupta,= is shortly 
leaving for America in order to organize 
the importation of arms and the conveyance 
of Indians (plotters) now resident in the 
United States to India. He is provided with 
definite instructions. You should place at 
his disposal the sum which he requires for 
the purpose in America, Shanghai and 
Batavia, viz., 150,000 marks.A subse¬ 

quent cable dated December 31, 1914 direct¬ 
ed Bernstorff to take steps in conjunction 

** Plpoftc btf I hr MtHh'frt EwUh’ fi>r Ausu«>l. 
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1. Landau, op, W/.. p. 20 ff. 
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with Gupta to have such Indians as are suit¬ 
able for this purpose instructed in the use 
of explosives by some suitable person. It is 
clear from the first cable that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the German Government and 
the iBcrlm India Committee wanted a 
nominee of theirs to guide the conspiracy 
from America. Hts main responbibility was 
to send arms and men to India. 

Gupta spent some time in Berlin prior 
to 1914. He was, according to new'spaper 
leports. about 23 years old when called 
upon to play an important role in the Indo- 
German Conspiracy movement laic m 1914. 
M. N. Roy puts him at about 40.^ Gupta 
received considerable financial help from 
German Goi-eminent officials in Now York. 
Hib primary purpose was to buy arms from 
China and Japan. The Indian leader first 
tried his luck with the Chincbe Government. 
Negotiations wore started in San Francisco 
with Janies Dcilntk, who held power of 
attorney for Sun-YaUSen. But the Ger¬ 
mans did not approve of it.* Subsequently, 
Gupta left for Japan to try to get assistance 
there. It appears that before leaving for 
Japan he frequently visited o building on 
Wall Street. This was the building in which 
Captain Von Papen, German Military 
Attache and 'plot pay master’ in America 
held his offices. Gupta was reported to 
have received between S40,000 and $50,999 
to defray the expenses of his work. As 
indicated earlier, his principal mission in 
Japan was to have guns and ammunition 
sent from there to India/ 

Gupta arrived in Japan during the 


3. M. N. Ko>. op. ei^., p. 31. 
i. Oil« T. Brbvtii. op. i'ir.s p. 301. 
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Japanese Coronation festivities early in the 
winter of 1915, and was met there by many 
Indians, '"all of them said to have been pro* 
minenl In the organization known as the 
Indian National Society, through which 
Germany has worked in efforts to start a 
rebellion in India.*' But his mission did 
not thrive in the land of the Rising Sun. 
It did not take the Japanese Secret Service 
long to get scent of the Indian revolution* 
ary. He ran the risk of being deported to 
India. Gupta and another Indian managed 
to escape to the house of a friend, where 
they hid from November 1915 to May 1915— 
**during which period they never once loft 
the house." The house was once searched 
but they hid in a secret room. They were 
somehow smuggled out of the country, got 
to Honolulu and eventually came back to 
the U.S.'' 

Some more information about Heramba 
Lai Gupta may be gleaned from a news* 
paper report* of a trial of some conspirators 
at Chicago. One Sukumar Chalterji, pre* 
sumably a Government witness, deposed 
that he had come to the U.S.A. in 1912 to 
study journalism, but later was induced to 
take part in the alleged plot by Gupta, one 
of the defendants in this (Chicago) trial. 
He told of meetings in San Francisco in 
1915 at which "revolutionary plans were 
discussed and of going to Manila with the 
men named as conspirators.” Cbatterji 
was arrested at Bangkok and made a state* 
ment to Brigadier*General Dudley Ridout, 
who commanded the British troops in the 
Straits Settlements. Cbatterji met Gupta 
who had just come from Germany, at 
Sacramento in California. Gupta told 
Cbatterji that Bhupendra Nath Dult had 
been sent to Egypt in connection with the 
revolutionary work and that there were 
people doing propaganda work in Persia 
and Afghanistan. Cbatterji agreed "to go 

6. Ibui., March 13. 1917, 4:0. * 

7. Ibid.. October 19, 1917, 13:3. % 


to Siam and aid in the revolution, and was 
provided with $700 by a confederate ol 
Gupta named Sanyal....*' He also deposed 
that the Gadar party had its emissaries 
working in China, the Shan States, Siam. 
Java, Sumatra and other places and "the 
minds of the people were being carefully 
poisoned." Sanyal informed Cbatterji that 
a shipload of munitions had already been 
sent to Bangkok whore it was arranged that 
these two and a German called Boehm 
should proceed. Cbatterji came to Bangkok 
towards the end of June 1915 having sailed 
from San Francisco to Manila on the 23rd 
of May." 

Capt. Thomas J. Tunney of the Neutra¬ 
lity Bureau of Investigation of the Now York 
Police Department icstiOod that Heramba 
Lai Gupta had told him in New York on 
March 10, 1917 that Captain Von Papen, 
the Military Attache of the German 
Embassy in the United States paid him be¬ 
tween S15,000 and sl6,000, in six or seven 
instalments, In a suite of offices in lower 
Broadway and that "it was to be used in 
making a trip to the Orient." According 
to Tunney*s lesUmony Gupto went to China 
and Japan and purchased firearms and 
ammunition for use in the revolution in 
India. "Gupta told me that Von Papen 
said he would buy additional fireorms and 
ammunition in the United Stales and ship 
it to the Orient by way of the South Seas 
Gupta told me he returned to this country 
in June 1916, after having been followed by 
detectives all over China and Japan.** 

Tunney*s testimony which was corro¬ 
borated by George C. Barnet, a New York 
Detective Sergeant, is in general agree¬ 
ment with the story of Gupta which has 
already been collected from the March 
issues of the New York Times. It should 
be pointed out that on March 10, 1917, 
Gupta, "a young Hindu student at Columbia 
University, is one of those taken to Head- 


8. Sperry, op. cU.. Pp. 48-49. 
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quarters. He lives in Livingston Hall, a 
Columbia dormitory.../'** The New York 
Times in its issue of March 8, 1917 while 
giving additional information on two arrests 
made on March 6, said that according to 
CTOvernxnent Sources a third arrest in the 
plot might be made within the next 24 
hours, and that he might prove to be •*«ne 
of the most important persons concerned in 
the conspiracy.^’ One »s templed to con- 
rlude thut the Government sources had 
(lupta in view. Wc shall refer to the other 
iwo an'csts later. 

One of the persons that Gupta met in 
Jopan was Naren Bhattocharyya, better 
kniiwn as M. N. Roy sulwcqucntly. Accord* 

to Roy, Gupta “called himself represen- 
l.itivo of the Indian Revolutionary Com* 
inillcc of Berlin.” and lived in secret with 
iKe distinguished revolutionary leader Rash 
Deh^nri iBoso, Roy's occoimi of Gupta 
urillen years after their meetings in 1915* 
ItllO is generally in agroment with the 
}i»iori7K)ti<m gleaned by us. Roy confirms 
that the Japanese Gnvrrnmeiil was un.sym* 
luUlielie to IT. L Gupta and hW mission. 
While in Japan, Gupta had told Roy that 
>\ilhi>ul him (Giiptn) mithing could be done 
111 America and Ihot his recommcndalion 
wfjukl be required by any Indian wishing 
to SCO the German Ambassador in Washing¬ 
ton. The silualjon hod certainly changed 
nhon some months later Roy met Gupta in 
New York. By then Gupta had been re- 
moved h> the Berlin Committee from his 
position of authority in the United Steles 
and he felt sore about il.'" 

It may he recalled hero that an import¬ 
ant American new'spaper in a nows item 
ihsuod from Washington on March 7. 1917 
said. “It was learned today that the chief 
Indian conspirator in America had left the 
country. Officials declined to divulge his 
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name.**'' This brief notice read along with 
Roy’s account of his arrest ”in the cam¬ 
pus of the Columbia University while re¬ 
turning one evening from a meeting 
addresscHd by Laie Lajpat Rai” almost 
simultaneously with the two arrests of 
March 6 (to which we have already referr¬ 
ed) and the ac'count of his flight to Mexico, 
leads to a very plausible inference.'- “The 
chief Indian conspirator” who had fled the 
United States was M. N. Roy. 

To return to the main current of the 
story. It may be reasonably concluded 
that the failure of Heramba Lai GuptaTs 
mission in Japan went againbl the continu¬ 
ance of his leadership Intrigues w’thin the 
Berlin Committee and misunderstandings 
with his colleagues in the United Staten 
may also have contributed to Gupta's 
eclipse Anyway, that Guptas leadership 
was disowned by the Germans and the 
Berlin Committee when he wos away on his 
aims mission is proved by the following 
coble dated Berlin, 4th February. 1916, from 
Zimmermann to the German Embassy, 
Washington In future all Indian affairs 
are to be handled through the Committee 
to be formed by Dr. Cbakravarty. Dhiren- 
dra Sarkar and Hcramba Lai Gupta, who has 
meanwhile been expelled from Japan, will 
cease to bi‘ independent Tepresonlalivcs 
of the Indian Independence Committee 
existing here.'- This change in leadership 
was commented upon by Preston, the D(s- 

T'l. M. N. Ito\. op. (it,. P|,. 30-:U. “Ife 
wj*- ftvl up and acru-^ed ihe Uerlin 

roiimilUcc (if Kniri? Iri him d<mn uhfti he 
ir«kinp h>« lif** in the hont lin^^ of (he Far Ea-t. 
Guphi ]deadfN| Inahilih 1 o help tnv. On tii> 
rritpiiiv tn Mho had taken hk place in the 
ir%<>liili<maiv orpanixalkoi. hr had shiupp>s1 hi-, 
dioxdclon and. apparftilb Milh no Tolexjiu’e. made 
•oitK* dK|>orflpiig remarks about one Dr. 
t'h 
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trict Attorney at the San Francisco trial. 
“We will show you/' he said, “this man 
Sarkar and Gupta held the reins together 
with Ram Chandra, until some time in the 
year 1916, when the matter not coming out 
to the satisfaction of the Berlin Committee, 
they requested Dr. Chakravarty to come to 
Berlin to receive his formal instructions as 
to how this matter should be carried on.” 
The District Attorney then proceeds to tell 
us that Chakravarty sailed under the name 
of Reza Vager, a Persian merchant and 
subsequently “ladopted a code system of 
communication between himself and the 
Berlin Foreign OfTlce through this Com* 
Tnitteo” (Berlin Committee) Z* 

Dr. Chandra Kanta Chakravarty who 
thus came to be the accredited nominee of 
the Berlin Committee (which by that time 
was unmistakably brought under the 
control of the German Foreign Office), had 
been in the United States for several years 
with the exception of a few months in 1916, 
when presumably he had visited Berlin/’ 
Chakravarty who was a chemist was bom 
in Calcutta, and arrived in the U.S.A. on 
the steamship Adriatic about February 25, 
1910. He was about 31 years old when he 
assumed his new responsibility. The revo¬ 
lutionist weighed less than 90 pounds and 
was 5fl and 2 inches tall/* During his visit 
to Berlin, he conferred, among others, with 
the Foreign Minister Zimmermann/^ 
Chakravarty who was a school teacher and 
iournalist in India, had three warrants 
issued against his name when he left for 
the United States. 

The new leader was faced with an 
uneasy situation. The programme of aiding 
the revolution in India tangibly and male- 
rially from America had failed. The revo* 

14. Trill/ irfori/5, p. 19. 
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lutionary organization in the United States 
was not as well-knit as it should have been. 
We have enough indication to assume thai 
cracks in the organization had appeared. 
Team work had suffered considerably 
There were rifts in the ranks of the revo* 
lutjonaries themselves. The circumstanceb 
demanded that the new leader should be a 
man of consummate ability and tact and ol 
absolute integrity. It was necessary that 
ho should be on good terms with Ram 
Chandra and the Gador Organization ol 
San Francisco, and be able to satisfy the 
expectations of the Berlin India Commitlet' 
and the German financiers. Chakravarty 
was saddled with a heavy responsibility 
Moreover, the Germans were worried about 
the leakage of information 1c the British. 
This is borne out by the following letter 
dated March 21, 1916 of one Hamel of the 
German Embassy at Washington to Ambas¬ 
sador Von BernstorlT and Von Igel, head of 
the Military Information Bureau maintain¬ 
ed by Germany in New Y<nk “The Impe¬ 
rial German Consul at Manilo writes me 
‘the English arc thoroughly informed of all 
individual movements and the whercabimt'* 
at vaiious limes of the Hindu revolution¬ 
ists/ Please inform Chakravarty.'’*'' 

The information that may be culled 
from the not too adequate materials in uui 
hand does not give a satisfying picture of 
the revolutionary organization that was sol 
up in America for the cau.se of India. Some¬ 
how or other, things did not move satisfac¬ 
torily, and even genuine and honest efforts 
did not produce the expected results. Wr 
hear of complaints that sufficient funds 
were not forthcoming; and it appears that 
whatever money was available was not 
properly end wisely utilized. Preston pro¬ 
duced a letter sent in “a cipher message 
which purports to be incomplete that war 
found in the basement of Chakravarty’s 

1ft, Son FifliirtVrt fttronieh, TWemher 12. 
1917. p. 11. 
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bouse, our conteotion being that it was a from complimentary.^' The organization 
draft of a letter to the Berlin Committee was in a bad shape, the leadership was 
after he had been appointed by Zimmer<> being questioned and the prospects of 
mann.” Sent sometime in May 1916,' • the success grew dimmer. 

message runs as follows1 believe you The conclusion becomes almost irrests- 
have received seven consecutive reports tible from a perusal of these and some other 
sent through Embassy. If you have not, messages that Chakravarty was finding him- 
pleasc inform in duplicate. Everything self unequal to the task. We are told that 
well organized now except two members among others, the new leader had agreed to 

from Pacific Coast. Rutgers sent to to the West India Islands with 

Japan ami Armu Adam to Tnnidad. He a view to orijaiiLsing the despatch to India, 
has sent from there four score men to India. “1 8^ as possible, of ‘-nearly one 

Forty aic ready.We Arranged every- hundred thousand Indians” who lived in 

thing 1i> control Japanese dailies for (our these islands—all the mure because it was 
score thousand dollars, but Embassy says no considered easier to send Indians bach 
money—The message is a little incoherent home fiom there than iiom the United 
and the concluding part provides an anti- Stales. Chakravarty was also lequired to 
climax. ^t^nd an agent to British Guiana uith the 

. same object, to despatch a reliable person 

That Chakravarty was not in an cnvi- Sumatra, and to conduct a 

able position will bo f^.m anoth^ propaganda on behalf of the cause 

lellof' dated August 16. 1916. contended htcrature that was to be 

to be the vvork of Dr Chakiavarly It was circulated 

sent per the SS “Osca. It ‘ and addres-sed f^m Ihcrr, Besides, it wa^ also Chakra- 
lo a man named H Eiscnhut, Stationswej responsibility to make en effort to 

3. Ge.iU.lte, pr Copenhagen. The letter carry mil the plan of the secret Oiicnlal 
(•ontaine<l the following message.-Reocived Mission to Japan « This evidently was to 

sou. note and valuable instructions. We a continuation of Gupta's attempts In 
usually send you reports every week ^rrv 

you do nol got Ihom in full «na regul.nrly * 

Requobt Foreign Ofllcc lo (fell) Iheir Con- 2]. Trtn! t*'tonh. )i. igfl 

siilalo hero lo accelerate service. ^ in f.jri «ur ejiin \>y lAke 

Tho correspondent then mentions he in eonj.uulion'«ill. r„.nuM ..ud Lsla 

members of the CommiHoe in the United flai -i.iirmriiis Inf.,... i|„. Herman 

State.s and gives the heartening news that C.msHl.ite ; ili.u H.nMi Cliamlia and Tji.ik Nath 
•'Ram Chandra is willing to conform to our i-'i- .liaiaiie.-. .,,me finni T...n.l.m 

party policy, he and any of his nommees. , F.re.,,.,,,', l,„nd 

The writer also proposes lo go to California doll..,- : .,,,,1 i],.u Tarak 

“this week” The rest of the letter is pain- NjiJ, Pa- j-krsl f.oni S»iimlji.il .md uTfiied 
ful reading. It reveals the dissensions {.I.ni V.m Tliineken eight bundled dnllai.' : nii<l 
within the organization that were coming he i- a baud and l..^.d- .hi- .ij*. . (ihall 

up on the surface. The rciercnoes to some , v .■ \ .» i 

M s. ow a-v ^ llirm. Nnw Inj** iln*M \cn niHlioo 

or the well-known revolulionifU arc far |„ cnmiiv li.i^ Wen made*. 

— whall kn'p Haii**!) rknmli.i until 

10. Trial rrronh, Tp. irVI2«ini.‘t: Spem*. '«ur finlW Tn-liiiMinm. F\ri\ Mpir W 
<*p. nf.. p. 52. hi^ilatwl dral nfirr Mirli nn iiicidcnl.” 

20. Trial rerordjt, ?p. 1813-18-V4. 22. Speltnian. op. n>.. p. 10. 
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of May 1916 aic any )ndication, very little 
success in these respects had been gained 
We are luithei told ihot in a message from 
Beihn to Chakicvatty dated July 13, the 
lattei was told ‘that the primary objective 
was to pioduce i evolution m India dm mg 
the wai It was also suggested that 
attempts might be made to set up an “Inde¬ 
pendent Hindustani Republic" provided that 
did not )c<ipardizc woik m India 

Cucumstames compcJlcd Chakiavaity 
to loan more on the San Francisco Gadai 
group and its powerful leader Ram Clwndia 
The ctMipeiation ot the latter was cagrily 
sought Ham Cfundia ogicod to woik with 
the niw committee but with ccilam icsrr- 
vat ions This is home out by the ciintenls 
of a telcgiani tiom Chakia\aitY dated 
SeplemtKi 5, 1916 It says, Saw Ram 
Chandia Hi is uilling to woik with the 
Comniittte and is teady to do so without 
party mandaUs, e\icpt to change the nana 


of Gader to National m his publications.'* 
The weakness m Ram Chandra’s position 
and the disruption within the Gadar Organi¬ 
zation aie then analyzed “Ho (Ram 
Chandra) has no intellectuals with himself, 
except one Govind Behan Lai, but he also 
lacks reflective judgment and serious 
temperament 

‘The Gadai Paily is also in the process 
ol bi caking up us Gurudwata, a Sikh leli- 
gtous organization, bubed by the British is 
tiymg to discredit Gadar Notwithstanding 
this, Gadar has heen teceiving one thouband 
dollars monthly fiom the local Consulate 

* • Anyway, there was no uppieciablc 
change in the woiking of the i evolutionary 
programme Misundcistandmgs and differ¬ 
ences grew apace The scope ol the icviilu- 
iiinaiy woik also became more lestiuted 
than befoic These doselopmcnts will be 
tieated in a subsequent chuptci 

21 Off tit ]) 
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INDIAN HISTORICAL 


RELATIONS WITH SOUTHEAST ASIA 


S. SWARUP 


From early times the inhabitanls of India 

were conscious of the lands lying to the 
eastward.' Though no definite date can be 
fixed for their first contacts with South¬ 
east Asia, the knowledge of that area was 
already common before Ihc Christian era 
bepan. The first relations Iwlwecn the two 
regions came through trade; Indian- 
merchants were riilractcd by the allure nl 
commerce. In pre-Christian days, South¬ 
east Asia, u'puted to possess large quanti¬ 
ties of g(>ld> was known us Suvarnabhumi. 
literally meaning ‘‘land of wealth". The 
prospect of oequiring those riches templed 
Indian traders to explore those previously 
unknown territories.*' 

Commercial enterprise merely estab¬ 
lished contacts ; large scale Indian emigra¬ 
tion to Southeast Asia was the result of 
other forces. Brahman and Buddhist pre¬ 
achers moved Into that part of Asia and 
setlkcl there permanently. The pressure of 
population and invasions of foreign rulers 
speeded up the movements. When such 
migration was in process the sub-continent 
of India was divided int(» innumorabb' 
principalities. A prince, not a direct hen to 


1. Aiu'ieni India \s&^ disunited. l•eiMg 
rom|i<i«Ni of man> smaller and larjivr kinj:dom.«. 
For iMJrposrs of ihii* artirle. tioHCArr. that «x*iiiitry 
Mill lie trealeil one ^eogra[ihiv.il . 

2. On papes :i»7.39l. the term. Indian 
mean> exrlu<.ive]> Hii.au : fi.r llie rwl of iW arii. lf 

it in.licules al' ii.hahitants of Inaia : Hina.i. 

Mohammwlan or olbers. In Ik.II. taK». howi^pr. 
Ihat wora in.audfs all cmijirant* from lhai sul> 
continenl os well a» ihi-ir ifcwfudaiUs in S..uihearf 

Asia 

S R. C. Majumdar. Cohnifs in 

the Far (Calcufla: General rnuiers and 

Publlshera Ltd., 1944). 


his father s throne, would migrate to South¬ 
east Asia with « band ol followers to 
acquire a new domain. Emigrants wont to 
that area from many iwrts of the Indian 
mainland. They proceeded to tiu'ir destina¬ 
tions mainly by two routes: the sea and 
overland routes. The sfiuthcrnors travelled 
by boats, the norlheiners by land routes. 
Harbours of embarkation for sailings to 
Southeast Asia were available on the 
eastern coast of South India. The land route 
ran through Bengal, Manipore and Assam. 
Tradesmen with kirgc cargoes often 
travelled by n third way. halt ))y sea and 
half by land. They reached Malaya by ship 
and then proceeded to Siam and Indo-China 

bv road?».* 

% 

S»me eiTiigrai^ returned tn thoir 
motherlands : others made S<mthea.st Asian 
lands their home. After some conlurios 
their settlements deveUiped into colonies. 
Such establishments included princes, 
administrators, li 'ders. Brahmans, p^els, 
artists and othey comniunoi's. These 
residents were believers in mie rjf the two 
faithx of India : Buddhisii] and Brahman- 

4 . Ml'/.. pj». 7 •‘^. lit: K. \. Nilakaril 
Sjtflri. S4wrfi hnhttn hiflin'furs in fhi' fur host. 
tBcmkiA : Mind LUl.. P)1<M. !*)>. 

120 . 

f>. liiiilillibin. fouiidrcl an n biiinvU of 
lliiidii rrlipoti. in IVnUmi and tlir 

Far Ea-ivrn rountrk*? ivUerr luler h rUiui| 2 (Ml ili^ 
fi.rni. Im S>ulheasl Asia tliv vuU oi Ruddlia wua 
iiiu...rU*<i ff<»m India in ils nrljiiMal form >svll 
f(oni China and (>>lon in a i lian|i*'d vbaract^r. 
*nu‘ bidi of Uudilha arrivinjs in SoulWasI 4Maii 
nalion^ from both smmes ami of two 

diffen*iu kiiuU. Itvii rogardnl In-ir a* a pajt 
of HlnduifTn for puriiose* of di*c'U*isiorH m 
IWililhist ofl, literature and ndijiion m lhal area. 
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ism. Southeast Asians were in a primitive 
state of oivilizatioD. Hinduism, more re¬ 
ined than native beliefs, was readily accept* 
table to the local populace. Intermarriages 
were common. Tribal rulers employed 
newcomers who wetre in general more 
energetic than their subjects. The local 
chiefs embraced imported culture: the 
Indian princes imposed the new religion on 
the region's populations. Early in the 
Christian era smell Indian kingdoms became 
numerous in Southeast Asia. They 
developed and expanded so that after a few 
centuries indigenous chieftains became 
either their vassals or had their domains 
annexed by them. Most indigenous juris- 
dictions thus gradually vanished; Indian 
chiofdoms sprang up in various parts of 
Southeast ^siu,*' The history of that region 
from 100 A.D. until the coming of Western 
powers is largely a description of Indian 
kingdoms and empires.' 

Indian Kingdoms in Southeast Asia 

Some writers claim that the name 
Burma' is derived from the Buddhist word 


6. Il should lie ol»%rnc*(l ihul ihe l*hi1i|i|>ino«. 
iinci iio(t)irrn jmrtb <•£ Annum mtiamcd 

oulhidf lilt* rnimiU of intriiHc Indian irnpacN 
(During; fifU'cnth c-enluiN a Hindu King U >aid 
to lulvd in [Uv Philippine hland^. IMail? 
about Trifsn Are. howrvrr. unknown. : 

Sa«lii. South hitUnu Inlhwnccf in thr Far East, 
Tj). IIMIO. 

7. MAjunwIsii. //<W« Co/nn/fA in the Far 
East, IV. 71* s R- Majumclar, Ancient Indian 
Cohnh’i in the Far £ns/, (Vtd. 2. Snvafnadvipa. 
Part 1. PohlUal Theoty. 2 VoU.. Dacca: Asoka 
Kumar Majunidar. 1937i. p. 30; Saslri. South 
Indian Inlliicnce^ in the Far East, ?p. 120-120. 

8. F<»r cirtatb on prirK'ipalitW. founded b> 

Indians^ in Burma. ^: Majumdar, Hindu 
Colonies in the Far East, P|». 180-215 ; Arthur 
P, Pliatf. His/ory oj fiurtna, including Burma 
Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenoiserim and Arakan, 
(London: Truhner and Co.. 1803), Pp. 

J. G. Scott. Burma ftom EarHesf Times to March 
Jgg4, the Begitining of EnglUK Conquest. 


Brahman which means first inbabiianta oi 
the world. This view is not accepted by 
historians, however. The Burmese relate 
their ancient kings to numerous tribes of 
northern India. Their chronicles assert 
that various kingdoms in Burma, Arakan and 
Prome were established by numerous 
waves of Indian immigrants. Such princi¬ 
palities existed only until the ninth 
century. After that time the only historical 
source on jBurma is a record of its tribal 
rulers and their wars. It is not known 
whether any Indian kingdom existed in 
that country later on. 

L^irger Indian empires came to be 
founded in Indonesia especially in Java, 
Sumatra. Bali and Borneo. * Javanese history 
connects its ancient kings to royal families 
of northern, central and southern India. 
These principalities, ruled by Indian 
immigrants, existed in Java during second 
and sixth centuries. Sizeable states were also 
created in this country after the eighth 
century. The larger kingdom to be newly 
founded was Mataram, later known to 
have been ruled by the Kadiri. In 1222 a 
usurper revolted, defeated the Kadiri 
forces and laid foundations oi the stetc of 
Singhasari. The new kingdom included 
Bail, Sumatra and Pahang. The court uf 
Kadiri henceforth existed only as sovereign 
of a smaller principality. In 1294 a 
Singhasari ruler annexed Kadiri dominions 
and founded still another empire, that of 
Majapahit, the largest of all Indian states 
in Indonesia. Its seat was in Java ; its 


(brnduii : Lougmaiid Green and Co.. 1925), 
Pp. 1*19: John Leiny Chisiian. Burma and the 
Jat»anesc Invader. (BumJ»ay ; Tli acker and 
CoDipan) Umited, 104.SI. Pp. 24-24. 

9. The standard work on this topic is : 
Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa . Also see : Majumdar, 
Hindu Coionies in the Far East, Pp. 1.5-70; 
K.A. Nilakanl Sastri. History of Sii Vijyth 
(Madras : University of Madrav 1919) ; Sasin, 
South Indian Influences in the Far Etsat, 
Pp. 101120, 
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•utbority extended over Malay*, Borneo, 
Sumatra and adjacent ialaods.^ The 
Majapahit throne continued until the end 
of fifteenth century. Inscriptions, recently 
excavated in Java and Malaya give evidence 
of another rule, the Sailendra Empire. Its 
origin ia controversial and it has not been 
detennined whether Java or Sumatra was 
the centre of its authority.'* In neighbour* 
hood the kingdom of Sri Vijya endured in 
Sumatra. In addition numerous smaller 
states, established .either by Indian Immig* 
rants or their descendants subsisted from 
time to time in Ball, Borneo and on the 
eastern coast of Sumatra. Few of them 
managed to maintain their independence; 
others depended for their existence on 
powerful neighbouring kingdoms. 

In Indo^China foundations were laid for 
the two Indian kingdoms, Champa and 
Kambuja.'' Created by an Indian immig* 
rant Mara, the possessions of the Champa 
state corresponded to present Annam. Most 
of the time it fought for its existence 
against two powerful states, Kambuja and 
Annam, and was often tributary to the 
Chinese court. Its rule lasted until 1822 


10. Som? writers cxpim the opinion lhal 
the territories of Sailendra weie va4er than 
ihoee of Majapahit and included what j» now 
known as Cambodia. Laoa. Indo-China, Ma1a>a, 
Sumatra. Java and amaller islands of llir repion. 
Such a view is, however, not unanimously 
accepted Ly historians. 

11. The slandaid works im the kinadom^ 

of Champa and Kambuja are: R. C. 
Majuzndar, ^nci'ev I mi tan Cohfties in tkf Far 
Eatt, (Vol. I, Champoy 2 VoU.. Lahore: The 
Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot. 1927) ; Phanlndia 
Nath Bose, The Hindu Colony of Cambodia. 
(Madras: Theosophical Fablishing House. 

1927) ; Bijan Raj (^atteiji, indian CuUv>ral 
/n/ittenre in Combodiot (Calcutta . University of 
Calcutta, 1928). Also see : Sastri. South Indian 
influences in the Far East, Pp. loll, 181 ; R. C. 
Majuxndar. Kambufo^Desa or an Ancient ^indu 
Colony in ComhodiOy (Madras: University of 
Madras, 1944). 
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when an Anxumite conquered its domains. 
The country of Kambuja, previously a 
vassal state of still another larger Indian 
polity, Fu-nan, was founded on the terri* 
tories of its suzerain after a rebellion in 
the seventh century. The lords of the new 
and expanded Kambuja kingdom had to 
struggle continuously with Champa and 
Annamese. Its authority began to decline 
after 1300. During sixteenth century the 
Siamese threw off its yoke. Three hundred 
years later, the rulers of Siam had become 
so much more powerful that a protege of 
theirs was placed on the Kambujan throne. 
Siamese transferred their suzerainty over 
Cambodia to France in 1887. The state of 
Cambodia, smaller m territorial junsdic* 
tion than its antecedent kingdom, still 
persista as an entity independent since 
1934. 

Some scholars believe that the name 
Siam is related to the Sanskrit word 
Syama.^^ Ihe principal Indian Kingdom in 
t^t country was created after the thir¬ 
teenth century; only smaller ones were 
established before that date.’** The Siamese 
trace the ancestry of their overlords In 
Buddhist mythology. After 1300 A.D. their 
throne changed hands among many royal 
families, the last shift having occurred in 
1688 when a rebel of the house of Chakkri 
proclaimed himself king. The descendents 
of that dynasty reign today in Bangkok. 

Many smaller principalities, established 
and administered by Indian immigrants 
and their successors, existed in Malaya 

12. Such is the conlentian of Indian kUto* 
rians. The western scholar^ deny any connection 
l^twecn these two words. 

13. See : Phanindra Nath Bose. The Indian 

Colony of Siam, (Lahore : The Punjab Sanskrit 
Book Dept, 1927^ ; Majumdar, Hindu Colonies in 
the Far Etut, Pp. 225-232 ; Sastri, South Indian 
Influences in ike Far East, Pp. 6.H.81 : W.A.R. 
Wood, A History of Siam, from the F^rUest 
Times to the Year A.D, 1781, (London: T« 
Ftaber Unwin Lid., 1926), I^. i-126, ^ 
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during tha fifth century.^ After 500 Ai>. 
most of the MaJeyan lends remained und ^ 
the domination of Fu-nan, Kembuja, &i 
Vljya, Sailendra and Siam. During ttve 
fifteenth century when those empires with 
the exception of Sianv disintegrated, 
Malaya fell into the hands of Mohamme¬ 
dans. 

Indian Influence on the Beligions of 
Southeast Asia 

Brahmanism, arriving a few centuries 
before the Christian era, was the first 
Indian faith to be introduced into South¬ 
east Asia.*® The incoming cult flourished as 
Hmdu prmcipaliues became more 
numerous ; it was voluntarily accepted as 
well as widely imposed upon the region’s 
masses. The faith of Brahma, favoured in 
Vaisall (an Indian Chiefdom in early 
purma), Siam, Java, Champa and Kambuja 
was mainly practised in forms of three 
sects, Bramha, Siva and Vishnu—the so- 
called Hindu Trinity. Sivaism was the most 
influential of the three. 


14. There ha» not yet been pnblubed any 
conj^rvherwve work on the early Indian eolwiiee 
in Moldvt. However, the subject has been dis¬ 
eased dt ffome length in: Majnmdir. Hindu 
Lolonief in the For East, Pn 82-fiS \XtAdSL 
lZ} m. 215-221 ; Bo«, ThP^Hi^Co^yTf 
Suun. Pp. 111.122; Bose, Thn Hindu Colony of 
Pp- 182.199, 2Sa.303 ; Majumdar, 

l.*^. Concerning the impacts of Indian 
religlone on Southeast Asia, see: Majuiodar, 
Hindu Colonies in the Far EaM, Pp. 82-6^ 144-148, 
181-189. 21.S-221 : Bose, TAe Hindu Colony of 
Siam, Pp. 11M22; ho^e, The Hindu Colony of 
Combodto, Pp. 182.199. 253.3(B; Mainiadar, 
C^pn, Pp. a 80, 137. 167 214; All«i Bennet, 
The Religion of Bunna and other papers, 
(MadrM : Tb-oeo^ica] Publishing Home. 1929) ; 
KenbeA Perry Landon, Souiheaei Asia, Crour^ 
of Rfliiiions, (Chicago : The Univervity of Queaxo 
1946) : H. C. St. Bsrbe, ^Pali Beriva- 
tion« in Burtnese,** /ournol of the Asiatic Socim 
of Bengal, Vol. 48, Part 1, (1879), P. 2SS. 


had antoed SouthMit Aflii 
with the teahmanical -faith but bad not 
made any headway until the fifth century. 
After 500 AJ^. the cult of Buddha gained 
popularity in Java, Bali, Champa and 
Kambuja. Tbencef<ff^ the monopoly of 
the Brahmanical cult as the royal religien 
of Indian polities ended; the rulers of 
Bunna. Sri Vijya and Sailendra became 
' adherents of ^uddhism. Between the fifth 
and seventh centuries Buddhist concepts 
continued to make tremendous progress. 
After 700 A.D. extraordinary ecclesiastical 
toleration was witnessed; Buddhism and 
Brahmanism were preached and observed 
aide by side for many centuries in South¬ 
east Asia. Champa, Kambuja and Kadiri 
remained Brahman; Burma and Sailendra 
adopted Buddhism. The distinction between 
the two faiths never disappeared, though 
they came very close to each other. Temples 
and shrines contained figures of both cults. 
In Java, Buddha was regarded as a younger 
brother of &va. During the twelfth 
century, king Jayavarman Vll of Kambuja 
originated a new faith, a mixture of the 
jBuddhist and Sivaiit cults. 

Indian Impacts on Societies of Southeast 
AcU 

With religion Indian ways of life came 
into Southeast Asia.*® The systems of 
caste, marriage, suttee (where a widow 
burned herself alive along with her 
deceased husband) and cremation took 
hold in Bali, Champa, Kambuja, Java and 
Siam. 

I ndia n Impress on the literatures 
Souibeast Asia 


Indian literature 
Ada along with 


arrived in Southeast 
&ahmanism and 


16. Ibid. 


Kiddhlm.^^ Sanikrlt, tbe flrvt wrtttan 
languige to be introduced, wu adopted in 
Burma, Sdam and Indo-ChiiM. Populu 
chiefly among the ruling classes, it 
disappeared when that segnwnt of popula¬ 
tion fled to foreign lands upon being 
attacked. Pali, a later importation than 
Sanskrit, was mainly used in Java, Bali 
and Malaya. It developed into e literature 
for students as well as the medium of 
speech for the masses a fact which 
enabled this language to have longer 
influence than Sanskrit. Indian 
alphabets, adopted In Burma, Ri-nan and 
Kambuja, were less influential then 
languages. Sanskrit and Pall were utilised 
in Fu-nan, Kambuja, Siam, Champs, 
Malaya and Java. The literature of Indian 
origin-^speclally Ramayana and Maba* 
bharata epics and legal treatises—else 
proved quite impressive in Burma, Java, 
Champa, Kambuja, Fu-nan, and Slam. 
Burma and Java produced enormous 
corouses of orose and poctrv, their themes, 
until recently, having been borrowed from 
Sanskrit works 

Indian Influence <»i the Arts of Southeast 
Asia 

The crafts of Southeast Asia are m 
general offshoots of earlier Indian schools 
of art^* The latter’s influence on the 

17. See : Qiaterjee, Indian CuUmral Jnfluen- 

cti in C«m6«fia, Pp, 237-283 ; Bo« t The 
Hindu Colony of Cambodui, Pp, 303-312; 
Majumdar, CAempe, Book 7//, The irucriptiens 
of ClnunpOt J-227; Msjmndar, Hindu 

Colonies in the Far East, Pp. 7gg2, 143-144. 
181-189; 215-221, 230-231 ; Harvey, Uhtory of 
BaifnOy Pp. 14^16; Ibomas Stafford Raffles. 
The History of Java, (2 VoU., London : John 
Murray, Albemarle Street, 1830), Vol. 1 
Pp. 77. 

18. The standard work on this topic is - 
H« G. WelU, The MnJb*ng of Greater India. A 
5Wy w Southeast Asian Otltural Change, 
(Londoa; Bernard Qaartkh lid., 1961). 


artistry of that iraa was felt through a 
number of waves; Amravati (200-300 A^.), 
Gupta (30(WOO AH), Pallava (500-800 
AD.), Pala (800-1000 AH.); of aU these 
tides Gupta and Pala were more signifleant. 
The Gupta current left lasting marks on 
the workmanship of Prome (in Burma), 
Kedah, Perak and the area later known as 
Province Welleseley (in Malaya), the 
kingdoms of Sri Vijya and SaiLendra (in 
Indonesia) and Kambuja. The Pala surge, 
orginatlog in Bengal, made its impress on 
the temples, statues, shrines and images in 
Burma, Siam and Malaya. 

Most arts of Southeast Asia were the 
concomitants of religion-*a fact which was 
also true of Btdian craftmanship Since 
Brahmanism and Buddhism co-existed for 
a considerable period in that area, the 
ohiects of workmanship were derived from 
both faiths. While some temples were 
devoted to one cult, others were a comblna* 
tlon of both, the Impacts of the Imported 
craftmanshlo were, however, not the same 
in Southeast Asia. Until the eiehth century 
AD. the ree^onal art was essentiallv Indian. 
After 800 AD. the artislrv in countries of 
the western rone, Burma. Siam. Malaya 
and Sumatra remained static and eave 
wav to decadence when Indian kingdoms 
discontinued The workmanshlo in states 
of the eastern part. Java ond Tndo-fhlna, 
showed local renlus to which foreign 
influence remained only a stimulus 

Islam enters Southeast Asia 

Indian impacts on Southeast Asia until 
the thirteenth century were already 

Also see : Majumdar, Hindu Cdonies in the Far 
East, Vp, 77-97.* 149-153, 193 ; Bose, The 

Indian Colony of Siam, Pp. 96-111 ; Msjumdar, 
Champa, Pp. 135-274; Sastri, History of Sri 
HifyOt 103-110; Bose, The Hindu Colony of 
Cambodia, 9p, 1^211; R. C. Ms)Uindar, 

Creeler India, (Bombay : National Infotmatioa 
and Poblioadn lid., 1948), 54-56, 
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Hl&duiBed when penetrated that 

region.^* Mohammedanism was first 
brought by Bengali and Gujrati business^ 
men who settled on the eastern coast of 
Sumatra. They converted to their faith 
the subjects and ruler of the local state of 
Pasai. Its king persuaded the ruler of 
Malacca to adopt the cult of Mohammed by 
giving him his daughter in marriage. From 
Malacca the Moslem faith spread into 
Malaya, Java and the southeastern Philip¬ 
pines (the islands of Sulu and Mindanao) 
through royal marriages, commercial 
contacts and missionaries. The indigenous 
Malayans, ninety per cent of the Indonesian 
population and most citizens of Sulu and 
Mindanao islands ere still believers in 
Mohammed.*® 

The faith of the Arabic prophet was 
successful in converting or came to be 
accepted by more than half the popula* 
tion of Southeast Asia; Moslem political 
euthority did not last as long as that of 
earlier Hindu princes. In most 
Mohammedanized countries of the region, 
notably in Malaya and Indonesia, Islam 
(Indian and later Arabic) could not replace 
Hindu influences in such fields es art, 
language and society. A considerable 
percentage of words of Sanskrit origin can 
be observed in the modem vocabulary of 
both these nations. Numerous royal 


19. For detaiU on the coming of Indian 
l«!am in Southeast A^la, see ; Baden Ahdulkadir 
Widjoioatmodja. “IsTain in the Netherlanda EaM 
Indies.” Tht* Far EaUtm Quarterly, Vol. 2. 
(Novemher, 1942). Pp. 48*57; B. A. Blaadell. 
”H<»w I«1am ramf to the Malayan Peninsula.*’ 
The Modem Woild, Vol. 32, (Apiil, 1942). 
p. 114 : Brian Harrison, S^thetui Asia^ A 
Short Ft^tory, (London : Macmillan and Co. 
Ltd., 1954), Pp. .50*5fi ; Claude L. PiHcena. 
'The Moros of the Sulu Sea." The MofUm World, 
Vol. 31, (January, 1951), Pp. 5-lS. 

20, The Christian and tribal population 
must be eseluded from such eatimalM. 


customs in Malaya today are essentially 
Hindu; the organization of society on an 
Aryan pattern still persists in Java. The 
modern Indonesian outlook on craftman* 
ship-*an attitude that art is revelation-^s 
drawn from the Indian schools of art.*^ 

f 

It should be repeated that Indian 
influences in Southeast Asia, however 
intense they may have been, had their 
limitations. Certain areas of that region: 
the Philippines, Tonkin and northern 
provinces of Annam remained completely 
outside the orbit of Indian impacts. 

Western Buie in South and Seutheut 
Asia 

With the exception of Siam, South and 
Southeast Asia passed under the rule of 
Western powers during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
^ntain took possession of India, Burma 
and Malaya; France took Xndo-China ; the 
Netherlands acquired the East Indies; the 
United States gob the Philippines. During 
the period of Western regimes, Indian 
contacts with Southeast Asia were limited 
in political as well as economic spheres. 
The British Government of India main- 
tained contacts only with Burma and 
Malaya. After three consecutive wars of 
4B24, 1854 and 1888 the English finaUy 
annexed Burmese possessions to India.** 
It was only in 1937 that Burma was 
separated forming thereafter a distinct 
colony in the British Empire. 

21. See : Richard Winsdet, 'The ElesienU 
of Malayan Civili&atioD. The Asiatic ReineWf** 
Vol. 37. (April, 1«1) ; J. J. Von Laan, “Art 
io ihe N.E.I.” Great Britain and the Far East, 
Vol. 57, (Novffober 22, 1954). 

22. F.S.V. Doniuson, Public Administra^ 
tion in Burma, A study of DevHajmtenit dnrina 
the British connejdan . (Bora^y: Oxford 
Ualreivity Preu, 19S9), Pp. I<85, 95*99, 
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Britain had acquirad Ftnang in 1750, 
Province Welleseley in 1800 and Singapore 
In 1819. All those lands were ruled by 
British Governor General of India until 
1867 when their administration was 
transferred to Colonial Office in London. 
The Malayan state, thenceforth, formed 
a separate entity under the Crown.^' 


595 

It should be observed that Indian 
relations were fairly close wtUi Southeast 
Asian neighbours in ancient times. Indian 
influence can be observed on numeioui 
phases of life in Southeast Asia even today. 

29. S. V. Jones, Puhhc Administration 
M Molayo, (Bombay : Oxford Univer^ty Preii, 
19S3I. Pp. M4. 


OPIUM INDUSTRY AND SNUGGLING IN INDIA 

Prof- J C. VARSHNIIV 


Opium is known as a dangerous drug 
and its cultivation, production, marketing, 
export and control is the sole monopoly of 
the Government of India. Opium is obtain* 
ed from the immature fruit of the opium 
poppy, by incising the opium capsule and 
collecting the juice. 

Opium poppy belongs to the family of 
papaveraceae and is derived by collecting 
and drying the exuded milky juice. There 
are more than 100 species of poppy plant 
found in Central and South Europe end in 
Temperate Asia. Commercial Opium is 
classified as Turkish opium. Macedonian 
opium. Bulgarian opium, Persian opium, 
Indian opium, Chinese opium, and Eqyptien 
opium. About 79% of the world’s opium 
is produced in Indie, and out of this pro* 
duct about two^thirds comes from the dis* 
tricts of Mandsaur and Eatlam of western 
Madhya Pradesh. 

The cultivation of poppy for the pur¬ 
pose of production of opium is confined to 
such tracts of MP., UP., and Rajasthan 
states as are notified by the Government of 
India in the Gazette; Pbppy can be eultl* 


vated in accordance with the conditions of 
a licence issued under the Opium Act 1897. 
Generally, the cultivation of poppy starts 
in September. The successful cultivation 
of poppy plant depends upon moderate 
rainfall end tropical or sub*tropical climaiei 
The poppy can be cultivated profitably, if 
labour and land are sufficiently cheap and 
abundant. The mode of cultivation varies 
from country to country. If e naturally 
li^t and rich soil is chosen with improved 
manure and irrigation, land sloping and 
well drained, the yield of opium may be 
higher per hectare. Opium Is a rabi crop, 
and the preparation of land starts from 
July. Proper selection and storage of 
seeds are an important aspect for proper 
germioatjon and healthy growth of the 
plants. The cultivator is bound to sow the 
poppy, to lance the capsules, to collect the 
opium and to deliver the entire product to 
the Government’s weighment centres at a 
price fixed by the Government from time 
to time. 

a 

After 4 months of sowing the seeds 
the flowers appear on the plant and 
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with them appear the eapeulee. The cap' 
sule is tapped for Its resin during the day 
time and it is supposed to be the best time 
for producing opium more in quantity end 
quality. An overcast day without sunshine 
may not produce any resin. 

The area under cultivation of poppy ro 
M.P.. in 1958-59 was 13,920.4860 hectares and 
it increased to 16712.2985 hectares during 
1960-61 but later on decreased to 8382.1900 
hectares during 1964-65 due to less demand 
from foreign countries and due to a large 
stock of balance left unsold during the pre¬ 
vious year 1963-64. The area under poppy 
cultivation and production of opium in M.P. 
may be mentioned as below 


Year 

Allottment of area 
in hectares. 

Production of 
opium in Kgs. 

1958-59 

13920.4860 

392302.381 

1959-60 

18109.3690 

306815.240 

1960-61 

18712.2975 

366438.002 

1961-62 

14609.5421 

304356.367 

1962-63 

9699.4524 

304193.554 

1963-64 

10380.2800 

303598.624 

1964-65 

8382.1900 



There has been considerable increase 
in the average yield per hectare in Mand* 
saur district especially rince 1954^. But 
during 1961-62 and onwards the increase in 
the yield of opium is tremendous. During 
1962-63 Mandsaur district accounted for the 
highest average yield per hectare in the 
country. In 1963-64 Mandsaur district has 
broken all the previous records by obtaining 
an average vield of 33.36 kgs., of opium per 
hectare. This is presumably the hipest 
yield of opium per hectare anywhere in the 
world. 

The opium is purchas&l by the Govern- 
rofini at a price fixed on a sliding scale. 
Hie opium year starts on 1st. of October 
and ends on 3(Kh Sepljetnber. Ihe price 
payable ranged from Rs. 34.00 to Ra. 42;00 
during 1963-64 and Re. 33.00 to Rs. 40.00 
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during 1964^ The payment made to ttw 
culitvators in MP. during 1959-60 was 
about 1.40 crores, while it was 1.09 croras 
during 1962-63. The opium purchased from 
the cultivators is sent to the Government 
opium factories situated at Ghasipur (UP.) 
and Neemuch, M.P. The opium received 
in the factories is chemically tested and 
prepared for export to foreign cotmtries 
and for internal consumption also. In the 
year 1933-34 it was decided to start a fac¬ 
tory at Neemueh for manufacturing Hard 
Ball opium, but actually it started Its pro¬ 
duction In 1935-36 and continued it upto 
1948-49. From 1949-50 the manufacture of 
Biscuit opium and Soft Excise opium was 
also started in this factory and It continued 
upto 1955-56 only. 

In 1956, the All India Narcotics Confer¬ 
ence held at Simla, decided to introduce 
total prohibition of oral consumption of 
opium by 1959. As a result of this decision 
further manufacture of opium was stopped 
in Neemueh factory and the demand 
also diminished due to this prohibition. It 
was decided to close the factory and the 
activities of the factory were also curtailed 
considerably. The factory thereafter work¬ 
ed as a warehouse for supplying opium to 
the states of M.P. and Rajasthan. But the 
factory situated at Ghasipur mainly pro¬ 
ducing opium for export purposes, could 
not meet increasing demand of Indian opium 
in foreign countries and as a result thereof 
from 1958, it was decided to make use of 
the idle manufactiiring capadty of Neenmch 
factory as a help to the Ghazipur factory for 
increasing the manufacture. This factory 
produced 1209 maunds of opium during 

1958- 59 and 3009 maunds of opium during 

1959- 60. In 1959 the extension of the 
Neemueh factory was taken up and its first 
phase was completed by the construction 
of the storage vats to hold 3,000 maunds of 
opium. During 1960-61, a new platfom was 
also conit r u etedl 
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The Govemmoit of lodU laActioDed 
axiothor factory for Mandsaur and it started 
its production from 1962. Ever since, it 
baa made rapid progress and the rate of 
drying the opium in the factory is better 
than other factories of Ghasipur and 
Neemuch. There has been a proposal for 
starting an Alkololds works in Mandsaur 
factory with a capacity of 6 tons. Soft 
Excise opium, Hard Ball and Biscuit opium 
manufactured and exported at the Govern^ 
ment factory Neemuch during 1969^ may 
be mention^ as below 

Description Soft excise 

opium 

Opening stock: 179.2142 


Prance, Italy, West Germany and JapeA are 
our important Importers and custcxnen. 
Some opium was exported to Pakistan also. 

Every year excise opium is supplied to 
the State Governments also for the internal 
use of the addicts and for scientidc and 
medicinai purposes. Th^ opium collected 
by the department is sold through official 
agencies to pharmacies in the country or 
exported. Due to increased foreign 
demands of opium for medicinal purposesi 
the production and export of opium has 
increased. There is limitation on the 

Biscuit opium Hard Ball Export Total 

opium (In Mds.) 

49.am 26.3567 255.3842 


Receipt: 5.3444 
Manufactured: 1520.8083 
Issues during year 1705.8083 
Closing balance: ~ 


The quantity of opium exported to 
foreign countries during 1959-60 and 1961 


may be mentioned as below:-* 

Export of Opium in Mds. 
Name of the country: 1959-60 

1961 

1. 

U. K. 

4433 

222515 

2. 

V, 5, A. 

3965 

194138 

3. 

Italy 

314 

25000 

4. 

France 

1528 

91445 

5. 

West Germany. 

1788 

36000 

6. 

U.S.S.R, 

1015 

60000 

7. 

Argentina 

409 

4000 

8. 

Japan 

829 

15241 

9. 

Belgium 

132 

7500 

10. 

Switzerland 

. 1 

199 

11. 

Sikkim 


2 

12. 

Oeylon 

— 

45 

IS. 

Pakistan 


2063 


Out of the total export more than half of 
the opium ia exported to U.K., U.S.A. 
Various reputable Anns in K., U.SA., 


— — 5.3444 

^ 2844.7062 4365.52 

— 2499.6593 4205.02 

49.8133 26.3567 345.0489 

421.2189 

manufacture of opium in Indie. Licences 
are given to the manufacturer and they 
are bound to hand over all their products 
to the Government at the specifted and 
fixed rates. Similarly, there is control 
relaUng to factories. At present Govern* 
ment of India Alkaloids works Ghazipur 
and Opium Factories at Mandsaur and 
Neemuch are the factories working in 
India. Ghazipur factory is authorial to 
manufacture Morphine, Codeine, Dionine, 
Thcbaine, Indian medicinal opium powder 
for domestic consumption and export. In 
1944 the Central Government erected an 
Alkaloids plant at Ghazipur factory for the 
manufacture of various alkaloids from the 
opium; to meet, the growing Internal 
demand of the country and to export the 
surplus quantity if any. The leading regis¬ 
tered pharmacists, chemists, vaida, hakims, 
kavirajs and Govemznent hospitals in India 
get alkaloids and its derivatives from the 
Ghazipur factory on the strength of excise 


permitflb imed by the Govemm«it for the 
manulactue of their medicines. The im* 
portent opium aiiceloids and its derivatives 
roanuiactured at Ghazipur factoxy are as-^ 
morpiune hydrochloride, morphine ' sul¬ 
phate, codeine, codeine phos^iate, codeine 
sulphate, hydrochloride, marcotine, the- 
baine, etc. The Narcotics Commissioner 
to the Government of India (Gwalior) 
issues import certihcates and export autho¬ 
risation in respect of dangerous drugs for 
import to and export from India. 

Opium is known as black gold. The 
Government does not permit pnvete trade 
in opium and this is where the smugglers 
come in. Various conceivable methods are 
being used by the smugglers for becoming 
rich quickly. Thus in order to make 
detection and prevention of illicit traffic 
in narcotics more effective in accordance 
with the recommendations of the All I ndia 
Narcotics Conference of 1956, the states 
have been grouped into 3 zones and 
various committees have been farmed 
in each zone to co-ordinate the activities 
against smuggling. In March 1959 an All 
India Narcotics Conference was held with 
a view to prohibit the o^um consumption 
totally. An Opium Law (Amendment) Act 
was passed in 1957 for strengthening the 
hands of the authorities for stopping the 
social evils of addiction. This Act includes 
the sentence of imprisonment also to the 
offenders apart from fines and other mone¬ 
tary penalties. 

India is one of the major opiiun produc¬ 
ing countries of the world. Opium being an 
agricultural commodity the illicit traffic is 
carried on by its diversiqn from the poppy 
growing areas. Government of India tries 
to exercise the strictest control over the 
cultivation and production of opium. 
Further, with a view to reduce the scope 
of smuggling, the Indian Oovemmmt, 
consistently limits the area under poppy 


cultivation so that effective lupervWon 
and control could be secured. Similar^, 
cultivation of poppy is restricted by tiie 
terms and conditions of a licence. The 
licencing principles have been made more 
rigid. Surprise checks are made on the 
highways in the poppy growing areas by 
the officer of the Narcotics Department with 
the help of the excise and police during the 
capsule kncing period. The All India 
Opium Conleience ot 1959 had decided that 
the consumption of opium by oral methods 
should be gradually reduced every year, so 
that it can be prohibited within a period of 
10 years. For checking smuggling, intelli¬ 
gence wing and preventive wings have 
been constituted by the Government. From 
1957 Government has strengthened the 
land customs staff and excise pickets with 
a view to check the smuggling from neigh¬ 
bouring countries, e.g., Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon etc. Increased attention is being 
paid to the cars which ply on the high¬ 
ways. Attention is being increased ou 
traffic by air also. Opium Laws Act 1857 has 
been amended and the Offence under the 
Opium Act 1878 and the Dangerous Drugs 
Act 1930 have been made cognizable. 
Police wixeless giid is being used for the 
purpose of eradicating smuggling. Co¬ 
operation has been extended in the form 
of information. Arrangements have been 
made for the direct exchange of informa¬ 
tion between Central Narcotic organisations 
of the various countries. According to the 
International convention 1931 reports of 
important cases of illicit trafficking has to 
be forwarded to the secretariat of the 
United Nations. Similarly, all important 
seizures of opium effected at Indian ports 
and land customs stations are being sent by 
the Central Narcotics organisation known 
as Narcotics Intelligence Bureau, to the 
Secretary General of International ^iminal 
Pbkee Organisation, Paris, through the 
InteUigence Bureau, Ministry of Home 
Affairs, New DdU. 
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Tile Central Narcotics Organisation of 
the Government of India supervise end 
coordinate all operations which are nece- 
aaary to prevent offences m regard to illicit 
traffic in narcotic drugs m all the states 
of the country at the customs ports and 
across the vanous customs frontiers. It 
keeps close liaison with all the agencies 
engaged m anti •smuggling operations i c, 
khe excise, the police, the customs, the 
central excise and land customs Trained 
dogs have been brought into the poppy 
growing tracts to assist the preventive 


staff. Checkmate operations are organised 
on strategic and vulnerable points in 
collaboiation with the excise and police 
departments, of the states concerned Watch 
posts are set up on all important National 
highways 

Under article 19 of the protocol of 
1953, the Government ol India has under* 
taken to prohibit opium smoking except 
by those who aic icgistercd by the appio* 
pnato authorit> on ui before 30th September 
1953 and not below 21 years of age 




THE POETRY OF JAMES JOYCE 

Prop. MIHIR KUMAR SEN 


Jo)tr*b r^pulation f[;emrdlly rc^ta oo 
ntAeU, «*hnrt esaa)» lo cnliciam, and 

IctlPis. Thv |KM t m him K le^ Lno^n. In thU 
tssay )>rojK>s< to allow and a^aaas him as a 
poet 


1 'Shine and Dark* 

Joyu'«> fii«4 pulili'^lnd po4m hja puvjUl) 
prifjh cl and ciiculaUcl in 111^)1 when he wtk*» 
hari l> Him In tlial jiotm Jo^it* ccicd down 
Hoalr) and squalid him to Ihuius and rarncii 
to (atsii Mil final poitiail cil J’ainili as a loflv 
capJi* on ihc (la^s apinai^ lu anluiiMte lo>rt\ 
d(. uijilion ot hiinotll m 1 Ik J1oI> Oflue'* aa a 
alaa on tin hi^thcsi mountam iidgcs . 

ilu quaini—]>eiLhcd aern* on tiu* crags 

of lime 

Win 14 the ludi dui of thib lintuiy 

(an (louhk liim iiu tuoic.** 

Hib hisi colhctioQ oJ |»04 ms Has Moodi which 
has not suiMsid His tian'^laliim of llotace’a 
ode. 0 fans IhuulusHic* lieloiiga to thi« eaity 
phase, am) in IJfake (p 28t)j he lehis 
to it iJius . lhat fount BanduMan shall 

p]a> ]i(|uuk music and aflci odouis ugh ol 

musk ’ 

l*aul Niilami died in ]ft%. Joyte look a 
liknia Jo \ eilamc .ind got h> lic.iit a nurubei ol 
hjs Imii» mIhcIi he uMtl to iccile laid !«» guU 
whom hi lari into in J^aiisian tafis. Ih* tiana 
laUcl \ dial tv s A< 4 Sanghii /onge iii 19 H) and 
found tlic jol lasiti tlian liansjaling Hoiacc 
lleie Is a '‘jMcinu.u of Joyces digli^ng 
Vet lame * 

sjul Is faint 
At the Iwll's plaint 
Ringing deep : 

J think upon 
A da^ b)gone * 

And I weep.^ 


H these \eiM8 suggest to a leader a resem* 
blaJHC lo the Jd|»anese Hukku or Haiku poems 
lhat 'Jiuuld )k taken ns a i>e*ifcct)> iioima) 
rearhoii. 

In I0(M) Jeiyce wrote Dream Sfu//—a veroa 
pU^—of whieh the followjnu hues haic been 
pies^nte) oiid the si Unvs ]c«^eiiih!e hues fji>m 
I hilt's lines III Swttnty Ai^onnte^, pisen below 

*'In ihr soft nightfall 
Heal ihy \o\ti eall, 

Hrailrn Ihv puilai 1 
Lath, ladi fair 
Snahh a doak in haste. 

Let ihy losoi taste 

The sweetness of th) hair , . . 

*^ng b) Wanchopi and lloiafall,’ 

"J'lagmenls of an Agon/* Sweenty Agonutes 
'*And tlie jiengnin <al] 

And (he sound is the sound of Ihc sea 
I iidei tbt )»aiu 
I ndei (be I m> 

Undti the. haiuboo liee.** 

(p. 126) 

The young poet lamented his sina in hia next 
collection iif ]KMms — Shine and Dark. His biolhei 
Stanislaus Joyce kept up aome of thecae poems. 
Onously enough, moat of these ‘preserved* poema 
are *daik\ the "shine* poema are few and far 
between. Here are some Imcb wiltlcn in a mood 
ol peniteDce : 
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have consorted with vulgarity. 

And am indelibly marked with it« fp]J 

Meanly I lived upon casual charity 

Eagerly drinking of the dregs of blis^ ^ 

He foiesees the doum of a sinner In the 
following lines : 

“l*hc curse of loneliness In nods silrnl 

on ihee still, 

Doing its utmost will. 

And men shall cast ihee justly to ihy 

narrow tomh, 

A sad and Utter doom.** 

.... A ])umh of Si Aupi^line and St»reii 
Kierkegaoid , and that, eariic^r in life than either 
of them I 

'fhr nifUKi nf **ihe villanelle of the 
Tempt rc'-s'* in A Por»int/ of an Arnv as a Voung 
Man (un Ik* time<] linrL to ihU raiK vince In 

poHio jouini > ntansliip wIm’ii one reads 
the following tines 

^'Kasler and faster ' strike the haips m 

the hall. 

Wormn I tear dial this ilarMC is daiwt 

of death ' 

Painter ah. 1 am faint . . . and. 

alas I fall 

The distant music niouinfull) muimuicth 

s • • 

This IS a supplication to a hori«ui who 
stands foi tomptalion and doom. Jos re appatcul!> 
relished the idea of being overcome ! In eonliast. 
a 'ehinc* poem n*ads : 

''Let us fling to (hr winds a)[ moping 

and in.'dtiess, 

Pla) us a jig in tin* s|)i)it of glandness 

On the (n*akv <d<l bqucaiv strincs of 

the iiddli* ; 

The why of the world is an an^weiless 

I iddle 

Puslesome. tiresome, hard to unriddle. 

To the seventeen devils with sap ent sadncsv 

Tra la. fra la . . . .** 

It does DO credit to the critical faculty of the 
literary dictators of the day to uy that Joyce 


was not taken seriously a$ a poet in the early 
years of the Iwcnlicth century. WdlMm Archer 
happened to edit a hook of modern verses at 
that lime and Inyee sent him fot inchisi<in in 
it sue li fMH ms of his as ‘Wanhojic'. *( ommon* 
place.* ‘IIn Final IVace.* ‘Tenebiac * etc. 
Anln'iV <oninniil on liis \oluntji> c oiilrlbutions 
was ‘'Ifnie i-. js \H moje lempei anient than 
an)lhing <lsr in \oui hoiL.'* Jo\re himself felt 
that lie iould not rqual his cuunlnman Yeats 
a |Miel and w.is rt(i{ llieufon* disap|H)inled at the 
comment. 

I! : ^Fptphanif^* 

\ 

Hut he was quite (cit.un about bis piose. 
S> In iMtd his h.md in a kinil nf jioems 

which he picfetred t<» cjII *c tdphanics*. 'I'ptpbany* 
inemt bn liim neithei the m.itnbelation of 
L(»dliead iMii the* sbowins fenth of (biist to the 
M.i;.! Tl wjs Mhe sudden re^c latum of the 
whatnes*. of a thina’ at a nionicnt in which 
*lhe snul of the rommonest obpit . s«i*Tns 

to us radiint * 'Ibe aitisi w.ih fbailed wllli sucK 
tcIllations and he tuusl 1t«ok foi ibeni rM»l aiiiima 
cihU lilt ainoTi.r men in i isu.d unosien' lions 
im Ml lints Tlieic Ilia* take place «i suddui spiotual 
nian*f station e\i ri in a sulrai srshjie m ..(hmcIi. 
Simetimes ilir eiiiphariies miuht (\en Ik Vucha* 

lisfii * Stull «is in moiicci'ls of fnlin s. (,i Mission. 

rp'plianiis tUeiefoif p.icl some times like 
nw s-aces in .in iinfarniliaj lincua'c* icft< n diev 
.IK* deal and Kin dfi biasiKl Ibis ‘whilT‘es«’ 
liowe%r} tl MlriM« to Dims bolus's idea about 

(lie final WisiduaK/lna foim 1 o wbub he* <>e 
the name **lhlsmv..** ihiunti/as) 

PtHTtts Ptanyraih oi Tomei Pt'n\caih cost 
1 shilling bill cont.iincd poems. ti*si>nil*1ins 
a bakoi's dozen A mem it olhirs the bonk included 
*TilK‘ fiom wliuh wi* quoit* Iwlow. Shaki iM'aic’b 
'‘Peai no moic* the heat of the «un’* rFidelc*) 
IS rallid up in its thythm 

‘*He trasels oftef a winter sun. 

IVeina (he c.itlle alone a cold icd load 
Calling to them a \niee tlies know 
He drises his Ix'asts aboie Cnbi.i 
The vulre lelli ih^m home is waim. 

They moo and make brute muaic with 

their hoof*. 
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He dtives Xhvm with a flo^reiing blanch 

before him. 

SiDokr* l>lumitiu (heir fotehead**. 

buoi Ih»iuI of tlic herd. 

Tom^ht Miel(h full hr the fiie ! 

Plet^cl U\ tise l»la(k stream 
¥'o\ m> tuui l>ougli V' 

}u\tv u^ed to hold tlirtl 'hIu'ii the Raid MrSlev 
hr intelliH One sees how li^hl 

he had hem in this ohsersution of hi^ when one 

irrneml.eis ho^. uflei his rm^lhers death. h«* 

found a |>dckel of loseldleis from liK father 
to her end read them up. His hiothei Stanislaus 
asked. *tsell ?* to hIiuIi lie te|ilM*d. *Nolhin|s*. 
Vot as n Mill liut as a literals crilu. Then he 

summed U|i liis feelinj^s as alHise. And he isiole 
in Vlysyfy of "Hei •^wX old tealhn fans, 
la^seled dame tards ]joHd<*ici] hIiIi musk, a ^oud 
of dmliei iMuids m hei Imked diawer.'* Tlius do 
events in an Hihsl's hfe iM'inme artlsth sourres. 
end literdtun* ie-sha|)e« evtieireme. Tlie ertiet 
is at (»ncf lafjtivr and liltrialoi. 

11»e woid *Jo>ce* romrs jiom Fiemh joycu\. 
deliver] from l^itin and tnearis tin* same 

thing as tin* (feiman word *fieud* |ov. And 
Jo>tT Ht that liteiatuie should e\pte*s j holv 
splirl of iM) ’Hns l>nuTnes all the more 
ddinirjMe iti sii'u of the fee I (hat he wiote out 
the veries of ( hnmitrt Hlintf' uhile jMssino jobless 
davs and dissf|ialeil nights. Hr wrote to Meihert 
Goiman oine. stating that he had wiiltm 

ChtAtthti hfustc *as a pjolesi against nivsidf.* 

This IS him he niemoiiolize<1 Lad> Aususta 
<»regur) in a hmcihk : 

'‘There was a kind lad) c dik'd <*iegni\. 
^aid. ‘('onie to me )HM*ts In l■'ggar^.* 

Rut found her impiudrtiee 
when thousands of students 
f liid ‘All Hr are In that lategniv.* 

It is letiHik.dilo h *H even in the midst of the 
toinadord \Tlanti< ol his I icing, he tould still 
eeiitraflv dis|if>ii m jinjie lalm and hi he out »uch 
brenthdakinu Ivtns js ‘sjlentH ^he is lomtiing.* 
He Honlnl to levive the gaietv of live 
Elizabethan ero : 


'*Conif out to where youth is met 
lindei the moon, bebide the oetu 
And leave your weapon* and your net, 

Youi loom and your embroidery. 

Biing hark the pleabantnesa of lUya 
And er)stal tnooulighl on the ahore. 

Youi feet luve woven many a maze 
In old timee on the ivory floor.*' 

~Aitd all lhes4* lushe* of cieathe activil) in 
lietween bis hickeiings in the famil>. hi» drun* 
keniie»s and ^olh 1 Moreover, ihe laxci he lived 
the mote rigoiouslv distiplined giew his art. as 
if In (omjiensaiion .... 

A dream of his voutli was to )>e a hiid. h*>ih 
ill its song and in its flight. HU I)tics were 
s])uits of hU lihdlikr aspiiation. *() swtTlhearti 
heai vou' and *1 would In ihal sweH lilossoni be* 
publishi'il in 7/ie .>|>eaAef (Jul) and Sa^pteinlwr 
1001 1 . and ‘M> love in a light attire* {fhatut, 
August ]*)()}) were inspiicil \t\ Nova Rarnacle. 
In 7*Ar I rtifurr neie sglKrciuenllv published ‘what 
(<uiiwl has the hocMlerl moon* and Thi^u leanesl 
to (be slicll of night 

^v Hue's 7*/xr if W/ of t/ie had piohablv 

eiuouragetl To)ie to demmibtiatc his genuine 

c oiit(*m|il ioi iIm* lush theatre. 'The Holv 

(IliHe* was Ills fiist cdneil annoumenteiit that he 
wanliHl to pill sue landoui while olhejs pursued 
iM'jutv . N(»t nu'fi*!) the lush Iheatie, he warded 
jImi to hieak anj) fioin the Itish liteiaiy 
muvemetit. His coiileni]i(uaiies are dismissed as 
r]i<|ui«ts. iimeseiveis Mammon's minions. He U 
on the sjd«* id {.evlathan. 

'‘But Mammon plaees under ban 
The u*es of Ix'viathari 
And that high spiiit rvei was 
fill Mamiiion's cuunlless aurvilurs, 

Noi ran they evei lie exempt 

Kiom his taxation of lonlempl ..." 

But. howevei much in hb< »hoii stories with 
iTieit gum evartitude ]o)ee might have broken 
away from the Irish literaly movement, In his 
iKietrv be lalher brlungCMl to it. 

*‘M>selt unto myself will give 
'I his name. Kalharsis—Purgative. 

1. who disidirvelled ways forsook 
To hold the |>oeta' graounai'Louk, 
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Bringing to Uvem anJ lo brothel 
The mind cd witty ArisloUe, 

Lest bards in their attempts sdiould err 
Musi here be my inlerpretci .** 

Of his rorilempoiariea, Yeats admitted JoyWs, 

aUhly as a ^Maker*' hul he did not Mr eyr to 
eye with Joyre*s attack on the Cellie movement. 
Arthur S>mon« ennsidered the lyrics in Ckomber 
Musk to be "almost KUzahethan in tbeir fresh* 
neiis but quite |>ct*>und1. ** C^offrey Palmer, an 

Ijish iTiusicion vet «ume of it» lyiii'a lo tune. Of 
course Joyce tiimself had no pieienvions. About 
making up the 'thirty songs fi»i lo\eis* in 
Ckomh^r Musir he said. *1 have nevir knoMii 
any Jove except the* love of GchI. T do not wish 
to stand behind m\ ohij insincciitv and fakery.** 
Ill d vsdv siniilai |<» that in whieh ^eats 
turned hi^ piivale |>ains due to the Maud tforuK* 
atfaii inl(» fmblic* ex|»eriei>ce. Joacc Irietl in 'Mn* 
Hee|in uter Kdhocuj' to cxpiew what hr fell lo 
l»e NoraV lliougfits dlumt hei dead lover - 
Miihael Bodkin ami hei living one^Jatncs 
Joycr Jo\<r has made uh* of the *|Hieti< liernse 
t» shift the giate fiom OughU*raid 17 miles 
away to Huhoou. 

"Rain on Ruhoori falls softiv. soMv Utlmp 
Wheie ni) daik lover lies. 

Sad is his vnicT that lalK me. sgrllv cJlliiig 
At grey immnshine. 

I^Ae. hcMi thou 

How soil, hoH vad bis vuiir evei calling. 
Ever uridiisHered and the daik lain falling. 
Then as now , . . 

The bicMtlftidc—*Gos fiom a Burner—an 
chtirHy |)e>»<»nal invective, wah wiitlen on the 
way from Flushing lo Munich in a tiain. iii 
The butt was Padraie Colum's |)ublivhei—Milb 
& Boon who bad turned dcmii hU ImkA. 

^'Ladies ojid G<*nts, vou aie hert^ a>^eni]>le<l 
To heal why earth and heaven livmbled 
Because of the black and sinistei arts 
Of an Irish writei in foreign parts. 

He sent me a book ten years ago ; 

I read it a hundred times or so, 

Raclcwardf< and forwards* down and up 
Through both ends of a telescope 


M 

(Printed in Trieste and dutributad in 
Ihiblinl. 

—A new i)unvuul ? The imaginative absorption 
of stiay ijidlc'rial reMmihles mure close*!) T.S« 
Eliot's iiirtfiml of composition. Joyce, however, 
a<<epted ihi* method, as he said. Iiecause it was 
Uh* only way he could W(»rk. although it lacked 
iniagiiitlion. 

Joyce's |H*cnis written duiing 11)12*16 are 
built lound hi** affair with .Signuiina Pop^wr who 
gave his ilauglitcr Lucia a flower. Here is *A 
Howci ,Given to My Daughter*: 

"Flail ibe white i<»se and liftil aie 
Hei bands that gave 
Whnv* «oul is hcie and paler 
Ilian tim(*\ wan wave. 

Hosefioil and lutr—yet frailest 
\ womlei wild 
In gentle eyes thou veilesi 
M> bluevcinrHl child.** 

Romantic longing ami pateinal affection are 
grvm \rn( to in tin* )>«>em*s jjehah phrasing and 
pie-Rapliaelilr allurements of s’le. pair snuK and 
the wan wave's of tijne The* santc dieam image 
of Sigriorifia PopyaT *>tanding nest lo him at 
NotiP'Danw* in Pans rewoiked m 'Nightplece* 
11915) : 

t 

*'Srra|fhini. 

Tire lost hosl« awaken 
Ti» xcivuv till 

In moonless glcHtin rac h lapse's muted, dim. 
Raioed when 'Aw has and shaken 
Hct thurible 

} 

The following lincH ftcmi '\(dtrhing the 
NretlfclHiaN jt San >ahha* (datni 7 S']>temi»pr 

191.^) nioiitij the lost intensity of youth : 

"() heortv. O sighing grasses, 

Vainly yuut kiveblown hannereU in out n ! 
No more wilt the wild wind that 
Relurji. no more return 

Harping on the sgntc them** o| pas*.jng of 
voulh comes up Tulto e Seii>lt«»' I'Ml is un- 
looaod*) dated July 3., 191 i. 
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'*A birdless heaven, seadask, and lone star 
Fiercing ihe west, 

As thuu, fond heart, love’s lime, so 

laJjit, so far, 

Rememlicrest . . . 

Thu In men e compares favourably with hU 
fellow-irishman Yeats’ ’An aged man is a 
paltry thing . . . 

Ill : Limtrieki 

4 

Joyce carried on hU covert courting of Signorina 
Popper till 1914 when she carried her umbrella 
slowly oul of his life. She marri^l and lived in 
Flon'ncc os Signorina Risolo. Joyce’s failure 
with her made him write vei>e oni« again: hut 
this lime in a new fornv—the ‘limerick*. The 
nomenclature of this form U an example of the 
1i ngu I Stic phcii o menon—Topon y my—a j »1 ace- 
name (Idmerick, In Ireland) becoming a word. 
In 1915 he went through a limerickat prolusion 
submitted i»y one of hit* put>iU and lurnetl oul 
two of his own, one of which b given Iwlow. 

I 

I 

“There’s a monarch who knows no repose 
Fur hc*s dresseii in a dual trunk hvsc 
And ever there itches 
Some part of his breeches; 

How he stands it the Lord only knows.” 

—A porody. indeed, of the Auslro-Hungariaii 
dual monarchy! 

A Porncut had been favourably received by the 
critics. l.ady Gregory called it a model of 
‘autobiography’. Pound considered the work 
‘very great*. Eliut ‘approved’ of it. Wells re¬ 
viewed it with eulogies in The NtUion on 24 
February 1917. Glutton-Brock wrote in the 
TLS^ “It is wild youth, as wild as Hamlet’s, and 
full of wild mu»ic.’’ It was naturally tn a happy 
mood, therefore, that Joyce ‘limerlcked* for EIzra 
Pound : 

“There once was a lounger named Stephen 
Whose youth was most odd and uneven 
He throve oo the smell . 

Of a horrible hdl 

That a Hottentot wouldn’t believe in.** 


Round about that time a New YoHc lawyer<cun* 
publisher John Quinn* expressed his diffidence 
about the MS of The Exiles, This was also grist 
to his limertck-mill, and he wrote to Claud Sykes: 

“There’s a donor of lavish largesse 

Who once bought a play in MS. 

He found out what it meant 

By the final inslalment. 

But poor Scriptor was left in a mess.” 

Here U an instance when in a frivolous mood of 
limcrick-wriling Joyc^ l>ecamc a bll too hard oo 
one who bad lent him his type-writer : 

“A Goldschmidt swam in a Kriegsverein 

As wise liltfe (^Idschmidts do* 

And he loved every scion of ihc Habsburg 

line, 

Each arch duke proud, whole jimbang 

crowd. 

And he felt thal Ihev loved him too. 

• 

Herr K4<»enbaum ami Ros^mteld 

And every other Feld except Srhlachlfeld; 

All worki'd like niggers, tolling rows of 

crasy figures. 

To save Kaiser Karl and G<ddsuhmidt 

Imj . , . 

(Cohbmilh wa» a Swiwt eiiisen uiid, therefore, 
he was not evading military science by the sine- 
cure.) 

It is j>ossiMy England’s Prime Minister'^ 
Duvid Lloyd George^who is the Aubjei!t of the 
folhtwing limerick born on the reverse of a post¬ 
card : 

*‘’rhere‘$ a George of the Georges named 

David 

With whose words we are now night and 

day fed. 

Me cries : I’ll give small rotions 

To all the small natioiis. 

Bully God made this world—but I’ll save it.” 

Thus Joyce’s limerick-writing went on. 
And when Arnold Bennett treated Joyce in an 
uppish manner in course nf an interview, Joyce 
returned the compliment then and there. Bennett 
pretended to look for something thrown in error 
into the wastepaper basket. Joyce summed up 
the encounter in a liaMrick. 
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^ThereV an anthropoid consul called Bennett 
With the jowl of a jdcka^a or jenoett, 

He must muzzle oi mask it 
In till waste pajxi basket, 

Wheu he rises to Liay in the Senate ** 

Cruiusm of la/e 

In 1917 jo}<e had his fust altaek of CUu 
coma In Uje poem— BohnkojsUauwc —wiiltiu in 
Zuiieb m )9i8 he talkb al»out llu* a;;iinp prtHSss 
•^hr fading thi pas«<ma >i>uth and tin 

im|ji)*>siln]ily of iteovetm^ >nuiift lose At that 
time he was basing an uiieominiLled lelalioii^ip 
with Martha Ifu'^chmann to whom Ik wrote lu 
rremh asking her to disiigaid him lU wa« a 
wiUei m a <iueu] iHiiod of bis life Jlis a^i 
was the sj(tk as Daiiti s wh(n the latter began 
ihi Uixirn* f omcdi It was at that a^i that 
Shake^piaic had fallen in love with the l^aik 
Lady of the bonnets llu potoii i|Uoled lilow 
jndieatib this *niood' 

' Ihe that mock mi the way 
litreUi I jM''* at CM oi day 
Grey was whose sjolet signals are 
Ihc tiysUiir, ami the twining star 
\h stai ol esifi stji of pjiii' 

HiglihiJikil voulh eumca not again 
Noi old hcaits* wiMlom yet to know 
The that nioek m< Ja 1 go ' 

The*i eyca do not exacily *fiV lum in a fuimulat 
ed phiose \FUot \ PiLfrKKk) they arc clusir 
to the eyes c»f (haion iDariU s /n/erno Canto 

111) itfined to hv Llioi in Uk Hollow M«n 
The Uighi Mm m the Wiong llace* stands in 
dins t luiniasi with the niueKi iiidiialed by tiu 
poem jUst «{Uolc<i When Hurubotd iMeonw amba 
ssadue to Poland Joyce Hiit Sykes tins poem foi 
their fiilhcuming piiHluclion of Pa^W 

’‘Tb< pig's 111 tlie barles. 

The fal'e m the £ne. 

Old Umpire can haidly 
Tind twojMnii to buy her. 

JatK .Spra^tN in Aia office 
Puffetl, (Kiwdcted and culled 
Rumbold'a in Waisaw«« 

All*i right with the world.** 


—The italicised line reminds one of the nursery 
rhyme leginning with **Jack Sptal con eat uo 
fat** 111 the last line but two, again one can 
bcai an eeho of *‘pulf, jxiwder and hilkt duux*' 
fiom Po|K s Mht Rape of the Lock* 

Uuiiiig the l 4 «>l two years of thi Iris’ll fight for 
iridt pe iidem t, the only incident that had stirred 
bis inugiriatioii was llic bungir striki of Mayor 
leicmc MacSwciiii) iii Coik in October 19 i 0 . 
Hi litiked MicbHLcmy s fipht to his e>wn against 
I nglish officialdom lu Zutiih lo Kis brother 
Stanislaus lie a<.nt llu Utkr poem, ‘Jhe lli^ht 
lleait III the \kioiu Place which was the fruit 
of bis ic action to cuultinpoiars esctits 

*Of spinach and ^aimnon 
Bulls lull to the iiupjKi 
UbtU lies and black famine 
Ajc iIw Mayoi uf folks supixr, 
lljl the puck of old I island 
Must Ik damnably hunJdid 
If a Joyce IS found cleaning 
Ihe boots ol a Uumbold. 

In *»[nW of Joyce** elibtaU foi I read's 
the one*^, the forinci look a lot of iiilercM in hu 
own and othci** ditam« \ duam iiuoked 
Molly Idouin on a hillock undsi a sky full of 
iiiiMudit clouds tU'^hiiie ovcihsad ' Ihia Molly 
was ^ladually *diadin^ into the \iiiia Limu Plura 
Ulla of liniti^Qm UuU ihi'* sur...i&tcd in 
the pdioci) iiilsnded lo U to the tune of 

Moll) lliaiuji^aii. 

Man deal, did you iicecr luai of buxom 

Molly Bloom at all 

As plump an Indi lx luly, Mr ns \nnie 

Liw llluniijilhd], 

If •'he «>al 111 the yiec it.al box Imi Jlealy'd 

bale no tooin at all, 
But cml up m a eoincr at a glauic lu>m 

hci eve ’* 

MolK Bloom fome Mdiie lallonl, \nialia Popper, 
and Noia jover ftecanu tin n\ci 1 iffey. In all 
Ins IwMiks Joyic makis hts ihaiaders out of 
both II al and inylhiial pTatoty|ics Cu^koldiy 
was one of }i»y(e*« fasouitK tlunu' In Bog 
nor be rewiole Ihe* pasMge dealing with King 
Milk, Trialaa and laeuli. The squawking oi 
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the MAgulU on the Bognor »trand made him 
think of iiniiathig their sounds lo ^ug^tat the 
dfribion visited iiii King Math. 

''•^Tlirrs* (|u«iiks foi Mustei Maik ^ 

Sure he hasn't got mu<h ol a Lark 
And >ure an) he hd^ it's all beside the 

xnaik.... 

Hcihohoho, moult) Mark !*' 

Limeiirks came to him as befoie. fed up with 
John Qninii. he wrote 

Brook he bought a iiook 
Though lie didn't know how to spell it. 
Smh js the lute of literature 
To the lad who tan hut it and tell it.’* 

/t i *Seriou> poem* 

A Prayfr iMa> 192t>i comhinee prayei for merc) 
with ecfrtatii se)f..surjendcT That wa^ the first 
'aerioua* poem in six years, written a month after 
Dr. Borsch had declared a i«(telion in the tom* 
junctha of bis left e>e. 

“.Again! 

Togt/hfr^ joliit'd l>y the f*^ght, they toy cm eatlh, 

/ hcot 

Fiom far hei low woid liieathc on m) 

be raking l/rain. 

Cvenc 1 I )ield. B(*nd deepei upon me! 

I am here. 

SulMiuei, do not leave me ! Only joy. only 

ariguiab. 

Take rue. «iave riH*. sootne me. 0 spare me! 

Iha Italicircd line icralls a line Irom £iiie>t 
Dawson's famous ( yncra poem in it» jbylhm. 
though not lu its sent uncut: 

"NighMong viithm mv aim«> in Jove and 

sleep she lay;*' 

I 

Bravely he fated facts. After the stulh operation 
Joyce noticed 'a veiy slight retuni of vision' in 
the left eye but hts light eye «tUI suffered fiom 
conjuoclivltia. Hr rh>med J.ittir Jims ‘The 
polUge that was a tliaUhcd one' in 


‘Hie clinic that waa a patdied one, 
lu outside old ae mat, 

And every sthh beneath that loof 
Lav four Jeet iblck in dust." 

I)i. Boiwh told him that his left eye would need 
another ojieratiun and that he could holiday in 
the meantime. Ihc Joyces left for Fecamp in 
Normandy. Hut lud weathet forced them to 
take lefuge in the Hotel de la Posie at Rouen. 
The mood colled for a satire, and this time The 
Waafe Land came up for parody. He sent it to 
Miss Weaver on August lA, 1925. We ijuoic it in 
full. 

‘'Rouen is the rainiest place getting 
(April is the cruellest month, brt'oling] 
Inside all impcrinealles. wetting 
(Lilaca out of the dead land .... 

atirring) 

Damp mairow m dtenebed bones. 

(Dull roots with spring lain. I 
Midwinter soused us tuimrig ovei Le Mane 
(bummer sur]>tUctJ us luniing ovei the 

StBrnl»ergeiace) 

Oui iiiii at Nioit wav i)m* («rapc of Burgundy 
But the winepiess of the Loul thundered 
over that gia|)e of Burgundy 
And we left it in a bui gundy 
(lluny up. Joyce, il'a time!) 
tHURR> VV PLfbkbE ITS TIME) 

1 iH'urd jrioHjuitoes swarm in old B<»rdcaux 
(A crowd flownl ovci London Bridge, 

so many.) 

So main! 

] had not ihouchl the raitli umtaiiied so 

many 

I ] had not thought death had undone so 

many I 

(Hull) up, lo><e. it's time!) 

(HVRRY {T 1'LEASE ITS TIME!) 

Ml Anthedogos. the bical gardenei 
<Mr. Eu gen ides, the Smyrna merchant) 

(rreycapped, with polilencaa full of cunning 
(Unsheveii, with a po<ket full of cuiranU) 
Haa made wine these fifty years 
And told me in hU southern French 
I Asked me in demotic Fiench) 

Le petu ein is the surest drink to buy 
(To luncheon in a Cannon Street hotel.) 
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For if *tu bftd 

FouJ nc Pavei pas 

(Hurry, hurry up, nais, now, nowlj 

(HURRY Ui* FLEASE ITS TIME) 

Dul wt‘ fthall ha>ir great tizne^ 

TVhen ui‘ teturn to Clinic, that waste laud 
0 Esculapbusl 

(Shan't we/ shan*l we? Nlion't we? i 
(Shanlih Shantih Sbaulihj" 

By ifiut (inu*, thanU to Dr RorH^h's piisciip* 
tions, 'M'ojM>|jnnnr* hud ]>ccome foi Jo)<‘c a »ym* 
bul for all medii Hi* wroh* a limerick 

uu ii. 

"'riiriu^ u cough inixiurc Mo|N>]aniiiir 
Anil iJ« equal Juis neu’i l>eeri <<*cu 
'l would make sIumI Inlankanwii 
iHiugli and l«*ap [ike a salmon 
Ami liiH iiiummv Inq^^kotih on the 

When, (oujiil utioul the *»anie lime, h./iu Pound 
hit (il die innovatimi** in /muegans It ukc, Jo>ce 
wrote out in jcpl^ : 

'*E.P. exuU% III llte v\lia huh 

\Mieie\ci llie ell 11 '*^ ft«uiul. 

Rut J.J. a MMi id u hliub 
To M'Mil him dll cxlio pound?** 

Almost III Ihe vanie lem Jo^ic wioli* hU Iduih 
for Auttu /aim PluraOtulv 

"Bui .1 f/>uk in blown pajiei 
Fioin falict and Eafiei 
To SCI' Annie ].iffe> iiip. Luiiilde and (a|H*i 

Severn inns in hei Mnglhings. 

Piurabcllc on her piose. 

Seasliell ild) luu it wavii^ei she flows 

The linguUUc tijM^rinirnls made lain in / /i«vrd 
are aDtieip<ite<| in smh niinage os **Stngthhias**. 

"wayiivei** mid '*H'\enbijin^**. Ii W g pii^ ihjt 
Uier^ of English ha\c not a(M*epti«d ''Sinullmius** 
^and given the coinage the cuiieno il ch*seiM*s 
'Phe word-plav in the neologium **w.i>ihei** i> 
alao remarkable, 

On 15 February VX\2 Jo)cf wrote a Viious* 
poem^^Ecce Puer*—on I lie ocrasion of the birth 

6 


of a grandson chiislened alter hU (tlfaer. Hint 
10 a moving jmepi indeed. 

**0f the dark paM 
A l«oy is liojD. 

With joy and giief 

M> hraiJ k loin. 

* 

Calm in hU t radJe 
Hie living Res. 

Ma> love and men) uiu1u«c bis eves! 

\ouiig life i» lueatiled 
tpon ihe gla*>s, 

The woilJ that was not 
t.i>mes to pa^s 

\ (lilld is sWping. 

An idd man gone, 
n failui foe oaken, 

I oiuisr vo(i] son! 

Ju)ie alwavs louk the rough w*ltU the 
smooth. Uheii Udd iii i0d2 that a pirated edi* 
lion of the Japane^* tiaiislntion of ( /)>je< had 
seen the light ot dav. he made iiinrv of that event 
m *\ iVittail oi ilie Ailist as an An< lent Mariner*: 

'T met with an aiicicnl sriiWIler 

\s I *4out<d ihe ph ale's 2 .ej 

Hi*. s«ii]> weie alulll at nought i omme null 

\ia laiw ihe wind tould he. 

Hie harm ol liul!. die s)^>(i of .^am 
Uuiiirsl criiJison on Ills blow. 

Wl I linked at the iig id Ins hiuabiae Inig 
Wilh L <1 11* on his plow 

I’Kionk out III tin* lllh lound. i e , the llth 

Via •‘ime f/ivos wjs j»ul'lis|u'd, The pre^i* 
dial took ovri pullualioh ol (/vsno in F.uinpe 

was iiannd 'Mhalios^ ) 

In lime l*’U ’llie Rime id Muk Nick and 
ill Mavail's* endtsl with a pravci whiib summed 
uii JoMcs %rew of life 

# 

heap miseii«s upon u« vet entwine 
Dm arts with laughtei ow!" 

He ancpietl tlu ioiU qf hie, pul up a hold front 
to all iiicidrmc. and alwave kept up a smiling 
Duen. 
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Joyce never forgot bU family. Not to 
apeak of hia companionship of Lucia, a daughter 
who ran aflei Samuel ticckcd, wan lefused l>y him 
and lost licj licad. even Hhen the pTiopvb of 
regaining bi** c)csighl Here bmoming l^cakei 
day li) <(•!). Ills pdienU and giandpaionU wcie 
always in his numl. ilU inlcitr^l in ihe prc»ftigate 
fathvi nid) Ih* tiaced to hia onn father and lo 
hlTDfreil. Tiic ^hoaU in llumlct and in ll>»rn*» 
ifhosh pointed out the tiail of guiU. Ami, as 
hoa hecii jxiiiUvd (»ul cailiei, Jo>ce had Us'ii a 
guiU*<onsci<Mi>» jHiel light tmni his iH^shood iU)s. 
Hit 'Lpib'gue to )bsixi*s Cliosls' tlOil). although 
a p»ii<iil). does nut sh(»H aiiv diMcsjiott foi the 
NorHcgian pla> h light. 

*‘lhdi Quick, nhoM' (.onscu*n(T buriicHl deep 
I he gum (»ld gruiisc^t ha« Ix^en boKing. 
iVnnit (MIC s|M*ctir nioic In keep. 

I «im the gfii»si ol (ajiluin Alvina .. 

Uy NovciuIhi n / m/rcgrmv V <r4(s»t|ie *ma1c» 
drltn' hnnk was rmishecl Jo)(c asked of Kug* 
geiin ahoul the hhuIs ot j miHjcin (ricvk Inve* 
iong nlinh he cnuhl not lenuinlA’i. lb jilainl 
for h»si love was in kMphig Hilh tlie mood of 
Anna Li via l^luulAdlc. 

""1 HjlkcMl out all alone on the btiaiul 
To i,men>liei h*m we had H(t>t logethei 
VMm II I ki^s v<;u, vou lemeiniiei il I(h> 
Winn I kiss >ou, >ou jnuemiH'r it loo. 

ISovv ] love iiiuilhei a htoiide 
Muih pM llici than )ou. 

Ilul at I he iMittoiu n( llu' hrail 

Tiisi ](»\e kei[lb lb ileip routs.** 

Thib Is a jonso jKH»iii at lU eojo)aMe 1 m*M. It 
leoenilihs llon-cm’s (}ni;fa jKxnii In its sentim^t 
ami nlot's J/ttfintruf o) tin /fgiw in its ih>t1ira. 
(Eliot. '*[ gotta IM hokU when 1 talk lo you 
.. all gc»rta do what wr golla do 

1. T. S. Lliot did not meiel) Hcilc per* 

fares oi iiilrodudiitns to 3<>>ec's Horks oi collet- 
lions, he nlsci omul a led tlu* woid-eipeiimenlei, al 
least in coinina the adjetlive *bhakps|»elic]iaif 
('OOfKt that Miakes)N*hciidn rag'-- 7*Ac U^astf 
Land}. joy<c had earliei explored the fiossihi* 
lily of adding to the v at i an Is of spelling *Sbakes- 
peara*. He referred in Finnegans Wake to 
'Sbakbisbeaid' in his rharoetejistje fashion. 


y : 5 wnmuig Up 

Whal u Joyce's attitude lo life, as revealed 
in his poetry f Ibis ib a peUinent question. As 
an answer to thib quebtioii one can only repeat 
what Joyce told a Ijicnd when asked wbat be 
thought of life: *'l dunT think about it.*' 

*lhib uUnance bbould not however l>e taken 
at itb face value*. Loh in spile of than because 
of thib sldtcmenl, a leader of Joyce's poetry 
ought to sue hiui up os a pcrcl. One does not 
wonder at hi« lines as one does at Shakespeare's. 
Noi does one* ittHrcnce JoycT as one does 
Miltoo. Joyce llie poet will la*, in the eyes of 
poblcrilv, with (XMlb that aie **loved'\ such as 
CampiK'ii. Housnian. Dow son. Maivelt. Cold- 
bmitli, CoHpei and a haiidfuL 

As a guill-iidden jMiet« Joyce stalled his poetic 
laicei : and the >hinr and Datk' pucunb will 
U'di this out. ihe exjKnienI of \plplianleb' was 
hut aijolhu aspcsl of his genius, ''ihe sudden 
levcialioii of tin whaiucss ol a thing look plac'e 
al a moincnl when the soul of tin* Kniiriiunobl 
ohjesr' ^ineil U* la* "ludiant**. Jovee, not 
unoluii cliaigrd wilh suih icvelalions. looked 
loi and f<»und them not among gods l.ul among 
Itirn. Ihise VpipluiiM s' wcie *pi<»sr poems', 
juvee (aim* hack to veisiUmg aftei his failuie 
with Niunoiiua Po]>)>ei in 1011. 

the touch ol s 4 i|i,> Iks a me unmiMakuhlc in 
his jMHiits «»f this ‘LinH*ii4k-|M*ito(r. It was in 
Mav that Jov(e wiule his hist 'seiious 

IHiein*, *A Fijyet* that was equalled h> a later 
iDoit ibthiuai) 1912) in 'face Piiei* on the 
occasion of llir hiilh of a aiaiidviri. Thu» Joyce 
iiLiy well jx* tcnH*nil>eMd h) puslerily as a 
wrilei of al hast Iwo v*rh»us ]x»ems just as 
J)i Jnhiisoii Is lernemL'icd us a poc^ for his 
'London' and *\aiiuv of Human Wishen.*. To 
iJiuM* who like to go to ]MHms made in a ligbtei 
vein, |K*iha]K lames jovee will hold out an 
ci^onal (haim as a wiilcr of hi(*c7V 'limericks'. 
Not an cdsv achievement this ! 

Hooks VsHtl 


1. Atherton. A.S. 
2 Jovcc. J. 

3. Joyce, S. 

4. Ellmann, R. 


: Hooks at the Wake 
: Colhreed Poims 
: My iifolAer'j Keeper 
: Jamet loyee 



ALFRED NOBEL 
Stoiy of a dedicated life. 

NANDA MOOKERJEE 


Alfred Nobel, by name the best known 
Swede, was a great benefactor of mankind. 
His high explosive's rcleosed a new physical 
energy and thereby quickened the indus¬ 
trial revolution, which in turn raised the 
standard of living and reduced poverty. 

Alfred Nobel was born of Swedish 
parents in Stockholm in the year his 
father, Immanuel, went into bankruptcy. 
After his failure in Stockholm, Immanuel 
moved to St Petersburg, the then Capitol 
of Russia, whore he started an engineering 
firm and robiull his fortiint's during the 
Crimean War But after the war, he went 
bankrupt for a second time Leaving his 
two son.*^ behind. Immamiol along with 
Alfred Nobel cnine back to Stockholm to 
rebuild the family fortunes. 

Frail from birth, Nobel was often peni¬ 
tent of his delicate health. Of himself 
Alfred said: “Alfred Nobel, a miserable 
half-life, ought to have been choked to 
death by a philanlhrophic physician as soon 
as, with a howl, he entered life.** 

Alfred Nobel had no formal educolion 
And yet, he had become, by his late teens, 
a skilful chemist and a notable linguist with 
a mastery of German. French, Russian. 
English and Swedish. From his early 
youth he had been a writer and a great 
reader, bu* many of his poems in Swedish, 
written in his youth, he later destroyed. 
He did, however, preserve a long autobio¬ 
graphical poem in English and iKcasionally 
distributed copies of it among his intimate 
friends. His English style bears traces of 
the early nineteonth<cntury trend generally 
associated with Byron and Shelley (Alfred's 
two favourite poets). His deep Interest In 


literature and his life long scorch for a 
satisfactory body of philosophic belief made 
him an intro veil Alfred was, to quote 
Henrik Schuck, “a prematurely developed, 
unusually intelligent but sickly, druemy and 
inti'ospoctive youth." 

Alfred used to lake keen interest m the 
study ot modinnc and once he engoged 
a young Swerbsh Physiolngist in Paris to 
lest his own ihetiries of blood ♦runslusions. 
But his efTorts did not succeed Failures 
and difficulli«*8 never daunted his spirit. 
He devoted himwll to the study of explo¬ 
sives, especially nitroglycerin whkh led to 
the invention of d>namite in 1887. Blast¬ 
ing gelatin was polentcd in 1875 In 1888 
Nobel invented hallisUtc', the fiisl the 
mtroglvcerin smokeless powders whkh later 
ser\*ed hs u Uisis for cordile From the 
manufacture of dynanulo and other cxplo- 
Mves and fn»m the oxphdtatjon. with his 
brothers, of the Baku oil fields, Ni'bel ac¬ 
quired a very big fortune h^^fore his death 
in 1896 

U is unfortunate to note that Nobers 
invention of dynamite has created the tm- 
profksion in the public mind that he was 
mainly inlerostvd m creating military 
weapon. But. in fact, more than ninety 
per cent of his fortune was accimrcd from 
h*s inventions in the field of cn plosives for 
pure civilian uses and these in^'cntions 
revtdutionized mining, road constructions 
and tunnel biasling. A pionevr in the deve¬ 
lopment of the industrial trust. Nohel wit¬ 
nessed his enterprises grow into a World 
industry covering countries on five conti¬ 
nents. 

Nobel led an austere end dedicated life 
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and spent much of his time in travelling in 
Germany, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Austria and the United States. He was 
described as the ^‘wealthiest vagabond in 
Europe.** He would often disappear for 
long periods without informing anybody 
where he could be available. He preferred 
to live “among trees and bushes, silent 
friends who respect the stale of my nerves.” 
Honour did nut attract him and he never 
entertained requests for photographs or 
biographical information. He once wrote: 

am not aware that 1 have deserved any 
notoriety and I have no taste lor its buzz.” 
He adopted a cynical attitude towards his 
friends. He once wrote in a letter r *‘you 
refer to my many friends. Where arc they ? 
On the muddy bottom of lost illusions, or 
busy listening to the rattle of saved pennies? 
Believe me, numerous friends one gains 
only among dogs which one feeds with tho 
flesh of others, or worms which one feeds 
with one's own. Grateful stomachs and 
grateful hearts are twins." 

Although, by all accounts, witty, know¬ 
ledgeable and cosmopolitan, yet he never 
gained true happiness. He was a lonely 
man and he remained a bachelor. In the 
words of Nils K. Stable "a frustrated love 
underlay the dejection that plagued him 
through long periods of his life." In h*is 
youth, e romantic admiration for a girl ins¬ 
pired his first literary efforts. In later 
life, he fell in love with a girl, twenty-three 
years younger than him, whom he wanted 


to raise to his own mental and social levd. 
But the whole affair, instead of leading to 
the happy merriage, ended in a fiasco. This 
increased his innate melancholy and he 
ever remained a lonely man. 

Benefit of mankind was his constant 
thought. He once said: "I'd rather take 
care of the stomachs of the living than the 
glory of lha departed in the form of monu¬ 
ments.'* On November 27, 1895, a year be¬ 
fore his passing away, Nobel signed in 
Paris the famous will which would tran¬ 
slate his thought into a rcahly in years to 
come. He stipulated thot the major part 
of his estate, more than 31 million Swedish 
Kronor, should be converted into a fund 
and invested The ineon^o from the invest¬ 
ments should be "distributed annually in 
the form of prizes t<i those who during the 
preceding yooi have confeiicd tho i;rcateBt 
benefit on mankind.*' The fields in which 
ho desired to encourage proure^ss were 
Physics, Chemistry, Physiology or Medicine, 
Literature and Fra term tv among nations. 
Much influenced in his y(»uth by Shelley's 
pacifist views Nobel hated wars between 
nations International peace was his great 
concern, the evidence of which could be 
found in his extending financial support to 
his fnend Baroness Derthu under whose ini¬ 
tiative peace congresses in Rome and Berne 
were hold He was an universalUt. As 
such, he desired that nationality, race or 
religion should be of no consequence for 
the prize decisions. 



THE PROFESSION OF ENGINE ERING 


P. C. CHOSII. Dr.-ING 


Engineering offers good employment. 
Now«a-days most middle class lamihes 
accord engineenng probably a fust choice 
followed by medicine a close second in 
higher education of their sons. Thus the 
order prevalent say 20 years ago in proles- 
sional education has revcised. 'iho reasons 
are not far too seek. A young engineer can 
expect quick sottlcmcnt as a uselul and 
successful member of the society. Even a 
boy of just average merit can hopo to ac¬ 
quire at no great cost foreign education or 
training consequent upon his graduation 
fnmi an ongmeoring college Graduate 
engineers with or without foreign qualifica¬ 
tions con advance lapidly ujito a stage in 
private industilvs vvlio pay well *>i to high 
positions in the public sector They enjov 
good nitoniion of th^ affluent section m 
matters of social connections Thus a 
young man of 25 gets going with a big 
thrust By mid thirty he is alnodv a 
flourishing man But engineering has its 
limitations as a career Actual I v it has not 
vet ntt«nmed full stature professionally or 
inlrllectuallv Also engineering docs not 
offer the glamour a successful physician oi 
lawyer oltnins m the metropolis Of course. 
Individual engineers hove attained eminence 
Str R. N. Mukheriec. Mr Shib Banerjee. 
Bharat Patna Dr. M. Visveswarava. Mr. A 
Carwtji, to mention some, are big names in 
Indion engineering. A famous engineer Dr. 
A. N. Khosla has been elevated to the posi¬ 
tion of Governor of Orissa Engineers have 
occupied positions of Ministers. Members of 
Planning Commission, Vice-Chnnccllors. 

Directors General, Director, Manacing 

Directors Indian engineers have won 

honours and awards abroad. 

Unlike physicians and lawyers, most 

engineers work the world over as employees 
In private and public sectors.. Industries. 


icquirc whole-time services of engineers 
to lun them. The common man 
m his day-to-day life may not require per¬ 
sonal services oi an engineer, who works a 
little bit in isolation. Twenty-five years 
ago an ciigimei was hardly to be met with. 
1 had olten been asked whether a student 
of ingineciing has to read much or just 
learn hc'w to run an engine or the like. 
Certain Bntish Unitersitics confer e con¬ 
ventional title of BA., M A, B.Sc., etc., for 
Its crigineeiing couiscs. Even engineering 
graduates wondcied whether this or 
that degree comes under engineering' Not 
ditogelher strange in those days, for in my 
own bKjyhood, I myself would have defined 
iuginccntig as driving an engine, keeping 
in view the glamourous .sight ol the loco- 
motive driver Not at all an obsutd picture, 
toi })o\s and girls all ovci the woild ad¬ 
mire the locoman Tf»dd\ cngincerMuj is of 
c«mise not obscuie The number oj techni¬ 
cal institutions conducting dcgice courscit 
in engmeermg has increased from 3B in 1947 
t(* J18 at present . the annual admission 
capaulv has risen fioin less than 3,000 to 
more than 20.000. Number «>f gracluaU* 
cngincoi« IS likely to increase further Be¬ 
fore the end of this decade, university 
on -olmenl will be around 2 million students; 
of the toUd cni'*)lmenl only about 5',' is 
currently in sricncv and Uchnolocy. the 
corresponding fmure in U.K I5^f 

Cnn‘'Ultmg services of architects and 
building engineers arc coming up; they can 
also help a lot the prn\'ite builder and im¬ 
prove quality o/ buildings In v^'cstcrn 
countries, quite small nffirrs of pmctilidner 
architect engineers do exist and also flour¬ 
ish. However, consulting service is be¬ 
coming craduallv *)usiness venturer requir¬ 
ing an investment capital. Still 2 or 3 men 
of venture can combine together and find a 
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lot of scope to practise as building engineers 
in cities. There is also scope for other types 
of consultants, since in these days of spe* 
cialisation their help is needed not only by 
the lay businessman but also by engineers 
and engineering organisations. 1 shall give 
just one example. The Iron and Steel Re¬ 
search Institute of France which devotes to 
research, development and consulting engi¬ 
neering in iron and steel employ a staff of 
about 600. An individual company occu¬ 
pied with routine production and mointe- 
nance may not be in a position to muster 
or spare so many specialists for the staled 
purpose. Self-employment of engineers H 
much to bo encouraged both for the inter¬ 
est of the profession and the public, since 
engineer owners may function better com¬ 
pared to Hnanciors. The Industrial Credit 
and Investment Corpojotion of Indiu Ltd, 
(ICICI) have assisted with financo the 
cstabhshruent of a number r»r industrial 
units sponsored by technologists It is ex¬ 
pected that more engineers will bevome 
entrepreneurs. 

By and large engineers serve os em¬ 
ployees and the severest limitation on engi¬ 
neering as a career is imposed in India by 
this status and by service conditions as em¬ 
ployees. An engineering offteei serving 
under the Government may erjoy some re¬ 
putation for rifianeial stability but an engi¬ 
neer drawing higher salaries from a pri¬ 
vate Indian concern may not enjoy good 
status or recognition. A profession is oidi- 
narily taken in India as o free professio^i 
so that serving engineers lose their indi¬ 
viduality or specialisation in getting labell¬ 
ed ‘servant* or 'employees' or 'stalT : a 
none-too-complimcntery designation in 
India ; and in actuality this status did not 
often entitle an engineer to be treated as 
a gentleman by those working or serving 
above him. Some amount of prejudice 
works against employmeot in a factory, 
mine or construction site even though engi- 
ntets engaged in fields and factories 


shoulder the toughest jobs. Had there 
been no engineering production and cons¬ 
truction, who would establish an engi¬ 
neering office ? Engineering research is 
quite a serious job but research engineers 
were regarded in India as retired men or 
crayy fellows claiming some unemployment 
benefit. Abroad the best students may opt 
for research and teaching. How different 
is the atmosphere of research and acade¬ 
mic bodies obroad ! But the state of things is 
definitely Improving in India so that the 
present generation of students will find 
much better scope fur such work than Ihcir 
predecessors had some years ago. 

A venerable gentleman once advised 
mo that in the days gone by many pious 
Indians used Ui keep their service hlc out 
of then own liio ' This altitude oi 
lion may .wm ridiculous to poisons who 
iiavc wo iked aliroad as cngm<*crs and have 
thus cxpciicnccd how cuionuin alTaus and 
work of an organisation can he managed 
nicely and decently bestowing individuol- 
ity, honour, comlesy and fair play to all 
participants m the community A Piussian 
may .still like a little bit of stifT collars in 
attention, brisk manners and deep bow^ in 
places, but the entire system works both 
ways and once you can drill up to it, this 
Prussian way becomes nut exactly quixo¬ 
tic but really very impressive , it is also 
not diilicult to find that niceties tinge en¬ 
thusiasm. French way would be a bit 
different, some sort of art in grace, humi¬ 
lity and dignity; and you enjoy calmly 
your service life as part of your own life 
Engineering is, of course, highly interest¬ 
ing and often fascinating; thus there is 
joy of work. In certain folds like heavy 
structures, dam coostruetton, architecture, 
water ways engineering, production etc. 
technical standards in India have gone up 
significanily. Indian engineers today 
arc in a better position to develop through 
corporate efforts healthy, honourable ways 
around and above; they should not for^ 
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their junior partners and workmen. 
Engineering is actuajly a cooperative ven¬ 
ture. 

Fortunately, supply oI all categories of 
trained men for ditlerent engineering jobs 
has increased treinendously. The number 
of polytechnics and other diploma institu¬ 
tions has risen from about 50 in 1947 to 
about 200, annual admission growing from 
Jess than 4,000 to nearly 40,UOU. Trained 
men together go to create better manage¬ 
ment, ti'chnical eilicioncy and professional 
status. In the present-day world, engineers 
may be found at the top of management ol 
industrial concerns. This tiend is aheady 
becoming evident in India as more engineers 
hood industries both in public and private 
sectors. Engineers by habit would be in a 
better [losition \u bring forth functional 
ami direct imliook m both management and 
planning mid in ftistering pn»por profu* 
s.sional standards. 

Imtialion oJ the student engineer to 
llie world of professional men U a tremend¬ 
ous husk as adjustment with the new 
environment nwy call for not only 
disilhislonnicnt but uImi devaluation. How¬ 
ever. one may e.xpeci guidance of teachers 
and senior nicmlx'r.s of the profession. 
Lack of freedom from want and security 
in the laigor community, nu>no|x>lisUc 
tradition.s and bitterness of Bidlish cloys— 
all combine' together in generating a deep 
negative altitude to most things and on 
altitude of o.Nclusivencsb if not mutual 
anUgonisiii. In ceKain quarters ulcols of 
orgauisalion have not developed. ,Before the* 
lising lurces of jirogress. such deficiencies 
will be hire long hv gone with the wind. 

The Institution of Eng neors (lndia> 
which was founded in 1920 and uhicti 
obtained a Royal Charter in 1935 hriS 
acquitted itself creditably. I's total moi.v 
borship has ri.son from 1,472 In 1940 to 
in 1050 and further to the vor;' big number 


of 42,887 in 1963. This body is for yean 
functioning with a democratic constitution* 
conducting recognised examinations, con« 
ferring professional titles, publishing jour¬ 
nals and information bulletins ; arranging 
meetings, symposia, visits. This Institution 
should have at important centres good re¬ 
ference libraries which go to serve the pro¬ 
fession in its entirely. In this respect this 
Institution may suffer comparison with 
foreign institutions. There are also many 
othiT professional associations serving this 
or that branch of engineering; most of 
them have got their own organs. Actually, 
this phenomenal growth of engineering 
profession resulted from the fUlip given to it 
by the dovelopmi'nt work launched upon 
since 1952 by the Naticmal Government. It 
is worthy of noie that former Prime 
Minister of India Late Jawaharlal Nehru had 
lent much personal support and encourage¬ 
ment to the profession. International col¬ 
laboration in education and practice render¬ 
ed significant sei'vicc in the 9old of engi¬ 
neering development in India. The Indian 
press and platfom have taken veiy keen 
interest in success of engineering projects, 
much interest in engineering research and 
a 111 tic bii in oit^nu'CTing education. Ideals 
^ e I I ly me n 1 i kc Si r A.su to s) i M ookb erj ee and 
Acharva Sir P. C. Ray should still be re¬ 
membered in development of academic end 
scientific work in cnginetnng. A young 
profe.ssor of on EngitU'ering University 
me 111 Gen nan \ ihat he can not be 
'.afisfied just with his personal success ; he 
is coneemed with growth of his successors. 
Evcr> where genuine workers and men of 
giiod-ulll profess a little bit of espirit de 
corps. In advanced countries society lends 
now-o-days towards a prosperous commu¬ 
nity of working men and women. I am 
qiiile cenfident that in this free denwracy 
of ours with opportunities mounting daily, 
Indian engineers will bounce ahead and 
forge a fine profession comparable to the 
best anywhere in the world. 
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The British transferred power to the 
Indians on 14^15 August, 1947 at mid¬ 
night. As a consequence, Lord Mountbatten 
became the constitutional heod and res¬ 
ponsibilities of administration descended 
on Indian shoulders. The immediate 
responsibilities were—Improvement in law 
and order situation, the restoration of 
communal harmony, the introduction of 
long-awaited socio-economic reforms and 
the raising of living standards. The 
administrative system had to be re-organiz- 
ed and the country had to be placed within 
the community of nations 

Only a complete overhaul of the 
administrative system could tackle these 
many and varied problems. An aben 
administrotive set-up was hardly competent 
to meet the needs of an emerging state. 
The first essential was, therefore, the 
drafting of a fresh constitution The 
Constitution inaugurated the Republic of 
India on 26 January, 1950. It set up a 
federal structure m the country Two kinds 
of governments were envisaged at the 
Union and State levels based on the Union, 
Stale and Concurrent lists 

The constitution had to be continually 
reviewed The first concerted effort to 
stream-line the Indian administration was 
made by the appointment of A.D. Gorwala 
Gorwalu submitted his ri^rt in the first 
quarter ol 1951 ' The second important 
landmark in the administrative scrutiny of 
the Union and Slate Governments was the 
appointment of Doan H Appleby by the 
Government ot India in September 1952.- 


1. A. D. (MimaL. Rtporr on Puhtic 
minutratiorit 19^1 . 

2. Paul H. Applrhv. Puhhr Aihntnnira- 
tion m India* RefMJrt o/ a Survey, 


He submitted hia first report In 1953.' 
Appleby made two more visits to India and 
produced his second report in 1956.^ The 
constitution and later administrative probes 
in Union and State Governments left the 
District Administration untouched. It was 
to be organized by State Governments 
according to individual variations. The 
Union end State Governments minus 
distnct administration meant merely urban 
administration and touched only 18 per 
cent of the population' The Union Govern¬ 
ment, ihereforo, inougurated the Community 
Development Projects and National Ex¬ 
tension Service on Oclobcr 2, 1952 Such an 
integrated community welfare plan which 
affected 82 per cent of the rural population 
could not be carried out without a proper 
administrative organization In pursuance 
of the Finance Ministers Budget Speoch 
for 1956-57, the National Development 
Council constituted a Committee on Plan 
Projects with the Union Minister for Home 
Affairs os Chairmin'’ This Committee, in 
turn, appointed a Tram, headed by Balwant- 
rai G. Mehta, to study and report on thr 
Community Projects and National Exten¬ 
sion Servim The Tcom aubrrtttled its 
report on 24 November 1957. This Report 
recommended democratic decentralisation 
at the distiict lc\'el" and suggested a three- 

7. /liW/p~ 7. " 

I. Paul H. Applrti). Rr’RiamfNn*fon o/ 
ddunnistmitve Htth Speaai Re- 

ferenre fo atIminiUforion of Ctn'rinf>nenl\ In- 
dustrial and Commercial Enterprises^ lOSfi, 

5. Census ol India, 1061. Papec No. 1 .»f 
1062, p. XV. 

6. Report of the Teams jor the Study of 
Community Profeets and National Extension Ser- 
view lot. /, Commiftee on Pton Projects, New 
Delhi, NoxH-rntter 10S7. Introduction p. fH. 

7. Ihid. 
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tkr system—a Par [shod, Penchayai 
Samiti and Village Penchayat—with 
variations in different States.'' Towardis 
the end of 1960, the Planning Commiasion 
appointed V. T. Kmhnamachari to under* 
take studies on questions relating to 
administrative personnel at different lc\*ela 
in States and on issues arising Irom the 
introduction of democratic institutions at 
the district and block levels'* This Report 
was submit ted in two parts in August 
1962.*^' The second p*ut dnit with the 
Problems of District Admimstralion.” In 
accordance with the Balwantra* Mohta 
Committee Rep<irt, the States of /indhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Madh^^a Pradesh. Madras, 
Mysore. Orissa, Punjab. Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh hA\e acccpicd a thiee*tior 
system In oU those Stoics, the Iwal 
bodies at the block and the distiict levels 
have been given a statutory and corporate 
existence ' • The Democratic Uccentraliaa- 
tion Committee of the Giijrai Slate has 
retomnieiidetl it'* On 1 Mav, I96U Ih.* 
Government of Maharashtra sot up a 
Committee on Democratic Decentrahaa- 
tlon. headed by V P Naik, to examine the 
question m all lU aspects'* This CommiUec 
has recommended a thoroughly demociatic 
structure for the State A Committee 
been appointed in Bihar to considei the 


8. Ifnd. pp. ,iV|2. 

9 <r« huhnn <tnd State 

Sfnuet tind hoblvnn «/ 

Admutiitntion, Aujiusl n \. 

JU. /W, pj». 2 3. 

11. Hrpo/t on /mfian and Slatr IJuvnn- 
tratio/i, Aii^nisi l«Xi2. p. 3. 

12. KipofJ vj ihi‘ Cuniiiittcf' on f)cmoc/a/i4 

DecenitalizaJion, Goirmnient of M.^iaiA^hlta. 

1061. p. 33. AUo *«* f^ai Srlf (lot'rtnmenl 4d 
fninisfrafiott m Stn/ft nf India. (*o>cramrnl of 
India. Mini'^liv of Ilcullh PuIiIm ah(»ii. \*Xi2. 

13. Report o] ihr Commiltfi' on nt^o<iafte 

Deccnlrtdization, Guvemincnt ot Muhaiaxlkira. 

1961, p. 33. 

U. Ibid, p. 33. 

15 . Ihid, p. 1 . 
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same matter.'*’ Only in two States, Bengal 
and Kerala, no action seems to have been 
taken so lar on the Mclita Committee 
Report.*' 

Administrative Research in India can 
thus be broadly classified under two 
heads .— 

(1) The two-lier system at the Union 
and tne St<itcs* level 

(U) The thtee*tiei system at the* district 
let cl. 

{h 

Administiativc loscaich under the 
hrsl head is being earned out ^y the 
Oiganization and Methods Divis.i n and 
the Special Hcorgannation Unit oi the 
Finance Miiustiy. The setting up of an 
Oiganizalion and Management or Public 
Administration Office under a Minister oi 
the Guternment of India wa» recommended 
by Paul H. Apple by.'' This body was 
expected to locus attention on and study 
proposals concerning the improtement of 
governmental structure ond prc^ccdutcs. 
The expected organization came into 
existence under the name of Oi 4 anizat]on 
and Methods Division in March 1954 and 
was located m the Cabinet Secretariat 
To begin wilh, the org.mualion was 
conceived as a collective nnd cooperative 
enteipnrc m which the main eftort was to 
come from the 0 and M Cells m the Minis- 
Uwe under the charge ol 0 and M Officers 
to l>e designated out ol their existing 
ofiitcis and the Central O and M Division 
was to siipph the net ossary leadership and 
Riiidanee The fust Dinxlor ol the Division 
chalked oiu the following progiamme of 
the O and M Division m Maich 1954: 

**to impiove admimsti alive cniciency 
in all branches of government, continuous 
attention must hff paid to the n^iturc and 


16. /6iV/. p. 147. 

17- )i. 33. 

18. Paul 11. 4ppW*\. INiWre AdministrC’ 
tion in /ndta, Rtporl of a Surtcy^ CaMnel 5ecre. 
Uriat, iod Methods DivUioD, 1957, p, 14. 
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Volume of work to be done» the speed and 
quality of performance and the many 
factors which affect these, e.g., the number 
quabty and mutual relationships of the 
persons responsible for decision andjor 
action, flow of work end the workload, 
simp Li float ion and rationalization of pro* 
cedurcs, time and labour-saving techniques 
and appliances, 

The number of 0 and M cells in 
various Ministrics[Departments of the 
Government of India and the Union Public 
Service Commission stood at 28 in March 
1956/1 There were 23 O and M cells in 
the Civil and Defence Expenditure Divi¬ 
sions of the Finance Ministry and 12 O 
and M units in certain Attached and 
Subordinate offlees working mostly under 
the supervision of the Senior Offleer in 
charge of Administration and Establish- 
memt.-' In all. there were 63 O and M 
cells at the beginning of the year 1956-57 
The number of cells fell to 56 in 1957-58 
and again increased to 60 with the addition 
of two cells of the Department of Parliamen¬ 
tary Affairs and the Office of Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes.*^ 
The number of internal O and M cells 
increased to 66 in March 1959.'* At present 
the number of 0 and M cells in Ministries! 
Departments and major Attached and 


10. Seventh Repot t of Orgonizifiim ond 
hfcthtuls Department uf Adminisira- 

[»\e iicroiriis, Miniiitry of Home AffaiiN 1904, 
p. 3. 

20. Thnd Annutil Report 11936-57), Orga* 
T)iz;Uuiti iiikI Mellsods T)ivi«>iQn, Cal^nei Set're* 
tarial. p. I. 

21. /W.. p. I, 

22. Thud 'inniial Repotf n9'6*57l, Or**j- 
nj7>)tS<m ami Mel hods Divisiun. Caldm*! Se«*re* 
Urtat. p. 1. 

23. fourth Annual Report. 1957-511 ul Oigu* 
nizalion aiul MethoiU DhUion. (^hinH Secie* 
tariot, 19.53. p. 1. 

24. fij/h Annual Report, 19V5-.V) of Orga* 
nisalion and Melboda Division. Cabinet Secre¬ 
tariat, p. 1* 


ron NOfZflBBC'ijttt" 

Subordinate offices is 67.** The functions 
of the O and M Division have been consi¬ 
derably enlarged during the years. The 
Division, which was formerly under the 
Cabinet Secretariat, has been replaced 
by a Department of Administrative Reforms 
under the Ministry of Home Affairs.** The 
Department is now to take action on the 
recommendations and conclusions made in 
the past by various individuals and com¬ 
mittees appointed for suggesting reforms 
and measures for reorganizing Government 
machinery and for taking initiative general¬ 
ly in promoting administrative improve¬ 
ments in the Interest of cfficicncyr economy 
and integrity.-’ To avoid unnecessary ^ 
duplication of cfTort, the staff of the O and 
M Division has been transferred from the 
Department of Cabinet Affairs to the New 
Department.-'' Not content with these 
signal changes during the year 1964, Home 
Minister Nanda announced in the Lok 
Sabha that a broadbased Commission on 
the lines of the Hoover Commission in the 
United States is to be appointed in India.** 
O and M Divisions have also been 
appointed in States. West Bengal was the 
flrst to set up O nnd M Division in March 
1945.** Other Stetc.*^ followed. Andhra, 
Assam, Bihar. Delhi, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Manipur, 
Mysore, Orissa. Punjab, Rajasthan, Tripura 
and Uttar Pradesh also set up O and M 
cells in duo course.*^ 

The main activity of the O and M 


2.1. Seventh Report of Orptnization end 
Methods Division, Dqmilmcnl of Ad- 

niinr&I i i > r I tefoi ni^. MiniHr) of Home Affairs, 

p. 

26. fbid. p. 1. 

27. Ihid. p. 1. 
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29. rA« Ifindustan Times, September. 17. 
1964. 

30. Sixth Report of Organitarion and 

Methods Division, Cabinet Secretariat, 1959-61, 
p. 76. , , 

31. ibid. pp. 60-80. 
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Division at the Centre during the first years 
of its e?dstence was devoted to such 
measures es 

(i) Laying down prcpper procedures 
for disposal of work.*^ 

(ii) Devising aids for quicker and 
proper disposal of work, c.g., 
preparation of a Handbook for 
Eslahlishment Officers^ Stand¬ 
ing Guard Files. 

(iii) Setting up of a control mecha¬ 
nism for keeping a watch over 
the disposal of receiptc and to- 
duelng delays (through control 
charts, weekly arrear state* 
mrnts and monthly tests of 
pending cases). 

(iv) Monthly rc\*icws of progress at 
O and M meetings. 

(v) Pro.scribing a regular sy'stem of 
quarterly and regular inspcc* 
tions. 

(vi) Encourogin#^ the delegation of 
financial and cocoaIc powers to 
the Administrative Ministries, 
Heads of Departments and 
other subordinate authoi*itick. 

(vii) Training of the lower grades of 
staff. 

During the second phase of its activities, 
the Division has successfully carried out 
programmes of studies of scientific manage¬ 
ment of records/* simplification of deport- 


32. S^'Vrnfh Report of Ot^nnizofion ont} 

Methn4t% Dhision. 1061 fij. n<'|i.inmrn 1 nf \<?- 
romisfralivr Rr/oun^. «f Home 'ff.iiiv. 

1961, p, 3. 

33. for details see Cevtra} Secretariat Manual 
of Office rr(xe<lurr. r.4liinel Serrelanat. Ore .mi- 
raimn and Methods Division, Foutth Eclilinn. 

34. Sei^enth Report of OrfiOnhation anti 
Meth(yl.\ Diiision. 1961-61. Depatirnent of \d- 
mlmstraljve Refoim«, Mi»i«tTv of Home \ffair«. 
19W. pp. 13-17. 

also see Dforhure on Manafiemtnt end Work 
Study, 

35. alio tee Check LuU /or Setting up of 


mental rules, simplification of the reports, 
returns and statements which have to be 
compiled by various governmental agencies 
and the organized industries, simplification 
of procedures and methods of work of the 
housekeeping sections in Ministries/' inter* 
ministerial problems, end patterns of dele¬ 
gation of financial and administrative 
powers at various levels in the public 
sector undertakings to match authority 
with respf>itsib)lity, speed up the dcci&inn- 
making processes and eliminate the delays 
inherent in the ccntralizatkon of powers at 
lop or near-top levels Besides, the O and 
M units in individual Mimstries'Officea 
have taken such special measures as might 
bo necessary to suit their particular 
needs.” 

There is a regular exchange of ideas, 
information and experience.^ relating to O 
and M between the Slates and the Centre. 
O and M units in States ate olso function¬ 
ing with a view to eliminating bottlenecks 
and delay.s; reorganization of the 
secretariat ofRces. proper staffing, liaining 
improvi ment of office procedure, compila¬ 
tion of manuol and ca.se studies to improve 
the quality nnd speed of woik and to make 
secretariat machinery more efficient’'' In 
mnnv of the O and M trained person¬ 
nel is at the helm. in others provision 
is being made for aricijualelv trained 
personnel The O and M Division is also 
bringing out an O and M Journal entitled 


\np Oiftcc^ on7 Other Eytabli-^hmcnt MalUrSf 
Oisatii/alioti nnil MelhocK DiviMon, lVp,ulment 
of CaKlnr* Affait**. Go%rinniC»t of India. New 
Delhi, 1%2. 

Serenth Report of Orcanization and 
Mc’hodn Diciifon. 1901 *61. DepartmenI of 
tfiffiinMratiie Roforms MinUliv of Home 
Affair^. 1964. p. 4. 

37. ihid. pp. 3047. 

•Hft. Report of Orf'omifion and 

Methods Division^ Cabinet Secretariat, 19.S9-61, 
pp. 6(eB0. 

39, /6ji. p, 76, 
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*Work Improvement’ to provide a link 
between the Centre and the States’ O and 
M units. This is also expected to serve as 
e forum for the flow of ideas in both 
directions. 

Special Reorganization Unit of the 
Ministry of Finance has the responsibility 
of carrying out work studies. The main 
objectives nf work studios arc three, name¬ 
ly. methods simplification, work measure¬ 
ment and organizotionu] analysis.^*’ This 
work is com piemen tar V to the work of the 
O and M Division. Since January 1, 1960, 
this unit has been assigned a throe-year 
programme of wojk studies covering the 
entire Secreturiat nnd important offices. 
Besides, ad hoc a»>Aienmcnts of a pressing 
character are also referred to jl During 
the year 1960-61, 2.^ regular and 13 ad hoc 
ftrtaignments were iaken wo for study hy 
the unit As a result of those studies 
several general suggestions have been made 
which can be listed as follows: 

1. Adminif'tration and personnel 
management in the Secretariat and other 
offices give rise, by and large, to stondard 
types of work. Rationalization in such 
work, besides securing greater equity 
among personnel doing equally responsible 
work, is likely to result in economy.'^ 

2. The staffing pattern, at present, is 
related to the status given to an office, 
namely whether it is o Secretariat, 
Attached or Subordinate Office It is not 
always linked to the nature and content of 
work. A great deal of rationalisation is 

40. Snth Reftort of Omonizatton ortff 
Dnhion. Cabincl Scciclariat, 19S9-61, 

p. 3rf. 

41. Ifmi. p 36. 

42. Sre Apt>nidfx VIII to Si^lh Rrport of 

nrrd Mrfhorft Piuiuon, Cahinel Sfc* 
rctanat. ]9>0-61. pp. 117121. 

43. f>ixth Report of Orgtmization onif 
Methods Division, Cabinet Secretariat. 1959*61, 
p. 37. 


poissible and it is a source of fruitful 
economies.^* 

3. Registration end preparation of 
documents and communication of decisions 
is taking, in many cases, more time than 
the making of decisions. Studies are 
noces.sary to determine the minimum work 
content of any ancillary jobs in relation to 
main work in order to reduce the time 
taken to perform them,^* 

4. Several pressures, beyond the 
control of offlciols, are distorting the 
distributi<m of their time from the maior 
objectives of their jobs. An activity 
Mmpling of the senior and middle level 
jobs is likely to dibctosc several factors, 
which if taken core of. will lead to better 
utilization of time in proportion lo the 
importance of the obicclives. Important 
economies c«in result if senior experienced 
personnel partjcularlv technical officials 
can be properly utilized 

5. Meetings also occupy a large part 
of the time of senior and middle level 
c'fllcials. I'hc cost of meoljngs relevant to 
the decisions taken cannot be judged 
during the course of work studies but a 
study of their uliliaotjon may lead to 
important results.^^ 

As a result of the above investigations 
by the Special Reorganization Unit, staff¬ 
ing surpluses to the extent of Rs. 17 lakhs 
(recurring) have been located in interim 
recommendations made hy the unit.^*' Some 
economies due to revised methods of work 
are offset by new items of work under the 
Third Five Year Plan.^"* 


It. Ihid. p. 37. 
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(H) 

The second head o£ administrative 
research deals with Plan Projects. A Com¬ 
mittee on Plan Projects, a reference to 
which has already been made, was set up 
by the National Development Council in 
September 1956 with the following terms 
of reference 

(i) to organize investigations, includ¬ 
ing inspection in the held of important 
projects, both at the Centre and in the 
States, through specially sclcrtcd teams ; 

(ii) to initiate studies with the object 
of evolving suitable forms of organization, 
methods, standards and lei*hn ques for 
achieving economy, avoiding wa.ste and 
ensuring efficient execution of projects; 

(iii) to promote the development of 
suitable machinery for continuous cfBcion- 
cy audit in individual projects and in 
agencies re.sponsible for their execution : 

(iv) to secure the implementation of 
fluggeslions made in reports submitted to 
the Committee on Plan Projects and to 
make the results of studies and investiga¬ 
tions generally awiilable; and 

(v) to undertake such other tasks, as 
the National Development Council may pro¬ 
pose for the promotion of economy and 

in the execution of the Second 
Five Year Plan. 

The Committee on Plan Projects has 
organised studies with the following objec¬ 
tives in view 

(a) Efficiency of progrommmg tech¬ 
niques ; 

(b) Roadblocks to the progress of 
projects according to targets; 

(c) Efficiency of cost estimates and 
development of standard prac- 

/M. p. .S7. 

w Orfiamzation om! 

/ueffioas Dtvwon^ Cahinei ScerrUriat. 10^>n^d 
p. S8. 


tices and norms In repetitive 
projects; 

(d) Phasing and relationship of 
costs and benefits to get the best 
out of investments made; ond 

(e) Sufficiency of the programmes. 

The economies achieved are the result 
of studies ID cHiciency and are a welcome 
reminder that there is room even in the 
best-run projects for economy in actual ex¬ 
penditure by subjecting existing methods 
to systematic end intensive analysis. 
Another result is the reaching of best ex¬ 
perience to the staff engaged on actual 
implementation of the projects in India. 
The teams of study have also exposed the 
project staff to new ideas in technical and 
managerial practice. Occasionally, experi¬ 
ence of outside experts has been made 
available to the project staff to enrich 
their experience of field work.'» 

To sum up. the fundamental and statu¬ 
tory law provide the basis tn Indian 
Adminislralion. This is now supplemented 
bv a study into procedures and methods. 
The quest is for making them simpler and 
shorter in the interest of efficiency and 
economy in administiation. The O and M 
Division, the Special Reorganization Unit 
of the Finance Ministry and the Committee 
on Plan Piojects have done pioneer work 
in this direction. The emphasis of adminis¬ 
trative rt*soarch has lately shifted to a 
review of the working of the 0 and M 
Di''lsiiin^‘ and Evaluation ol Plan Pro¬ 
jects.’*^ 

S2. Sixth Rrprtrf of Orffonizfh'ion and 
Mfihotfs D/nVoff. CaUnel Serrctailat. lOSO^l 
p. .SR. 

r.H. See Apprixtix I to Sixth Rvp»rl of 
Organization nn'f \frthoi^t Divihion. Cabinel 
Scrn laiial. 19-961. pp. 81-99. 

51. The ffiniiuxtnn Ttnifs, Noimbcr 5% 
1964. 
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Rs. 197 crores and disbursements from 
Rs. 103 crores to Rs. 125 crores. 

Recent Developments 

One may usefully draw attention to 
certain important amendments which the 
I.D.B.I. Act, 1964 has made to the IFC Act, 
1948. The shares held in the Corporation 
by the R.B.I. and the Central Government 
have been transferred at par value to the 
I.D.B.I. and the latter has acquired addi* 
tional shares so as to bring Us total holdings 
up to 50 per cent of the paid«up capital of 
the Corporation which now stands at Rs. 
834.60 lakhs. Certain changes have been 
made in the provisions relating to the 
composition of the Board of Directors and 
the arrangements for audit of the Corpora* 


tion. The power of giving policy directives 
to the Corporation has passed from the 
Central Government to the Corporation 
which is to have access to financial assis¬ 
tance from the IDB in certain specified 
ways. 

It is expected that the formation of the 
IDB and the consequential changes in the 
IFC Act will enable the Corporation to 
play a more fruitful role in industrial deve- 
lopment by effective lending operations. 
Now, co-ordination between sister institu¬ 
tions in the field will grow m depth, lacunae 
in the requirements of industry will be 
eliminated more easily and very large pro¬ 
jects which the Corporation could not 
handle alone will be assured of comprehen¬ 
sive attention by o consortium of nnancial 
institutions. 
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mcasun, can ihe Mtualnm But 4 oiisidciiii^ ibal 
Wm Hcrgol Is a dcfntl blaU — and as alitidv 
««cn the piopoiiion of diluil fot thi msl )(ai 
will lie somovhdp around 10 |ici <iiit 4if total 
requiicinriit^^and in th( aliseiue of a iialiunal 
polity cnbuimg shauiig out of ihc suiplu*<(% 
where they exi^t and 4 if making up (he total 
diet allixatjofi hy a protHiitionaJ mixture of fim 
and toaise giains, ih«' situation in tbc (omioa 
year would be one of considerable giavity \eiy 
almilai would be bound to be ibe situation in 
olhei de6cil blate« like Bihar, Kerala etc., hut 
where* under present administrative oolnies, its 
giavlty mny he sid] inote mienae. 

8 


i /ou/PtoOf^nl Unit \icmary 

FmkIuc timi iiHi4ds(s umier the uidi piu 
rfamriK non ifiitiatiil Houhl ol couis, Ih Miy 
H<koine and Hould In a neces^ai) loimistonc in 
laim^ ihr loundaiions of a Miund ba^u for 
4(i»tMiinu . I OH til But MX leased pj4»durliuri Hilh- 
4»ul a nail Mialli unilud irnl integiated food policy 
Hoijid onU 111 Ip lo thi spiiulalois' arlian 

l<.4s It H i« lOl.inill) i\]H(t(il that Hilh the 
lMMn|H 1 harifst of thi *a'asoii nhnli nav 

(stiniilid to hiK ixldiil I aM»s 4 dial output 
(d H<ll Old (K) indlnm t nims ,01 a!) turn iieaL 

— iml lh( MX 14 |s(s| ini|HMts d(Min. llx 4(Hies 
p ndixi^ (Hiiod hIm iI mi|MMls Irom the I S A 
uixhI FI Itgj ami fioni < iritxla itid \usii ili 1 jrv 
lo^rllxi l(|HOU4| In halt Ixdl of llx* oldtl of 
uiM OKI 4r imllMoi t«»nms—the hnid disi'» ol llie 
|ii4((diiu 14 ai H<aihi mil i«(ui a.aiii ««» soon 
dial this H^s deme nilh ^ai •uahr ««ieMt) than 

pi* Mousti i« aniph pi oof •»( ih4 1«4«i that this 
lias iioi 1 (in |]i( normal ivprissjoii of the iilationft 
iNiHini 4i( itiarxl anil syppU Saidt> hjs ddibei 
mil duiiHddI In jiildisieri pailns for jonati 
.Jim at ih* 4\|Hii«4 ol iKi (urninuiuti md the 
idlion I lx oiiK po««>i]>)e Miliitioii l» tin tood 
piohhni llu M (ot< n k«> oltiioiis Hoidd luiii lo 
lx I simultamous fouipion^iil allaiL on il) the 
jiK M nt I* Monafisni in fcK»d idmini«lration, 
lii tlx tuiicni sd.nitiori in 1 ixidlutid pio 
4lu4tiori 4 II s^ululoiv 1 itionin. in all uibaii 
anas uid s4»nN riHa'Uji »f a invdjh4d si%ititi u( 
r iljoniii. Ill nil d and dihdt aicjs and tl<) total 
pKK uiiment 4i{ all food |.iaiiis production m 
lh< 4ouijl)i (\«(pt (»n(i nhat Ihe actual lulliia* 
I in, faiimi itiii l« illoned to letain {411 Ui» 
Imiili'^ imii 4 o(i'»umption icquinmeiits If it id 
ll((•«H|ll to arm ml tin ( onstitutioii lo enabh the 
t luon iondiimdit lo a»suine a 4lommant role in 
tlx sjM Mm. (»ul of an integrated national |>o]ii ^ 
rn this In half lh4ie sh4)uld l>e no hesitation to 
d( sn I ,hkI, one must realise, is utal foi 
Monomx »owlh si i» loi cffei li\4* naltoiinl 
dekm* and wi lanuol alford to (onlinui 4mt 
|UMnt |)oli(y of dull—nhat else 4411 it lie called 
nhtn H( find that den the Prin)4* Minislex of 
India g4>es on olteinately issuing diie threats to 
lh(* speculating tiade and so all oul to cnjole 
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ami ihii v^t\U ji—wilhcml imiicfilliiig lb* 

ol tk iwlioii. Ihi*- •« 
ba'»i( liulb lh«il out mu«l lUaih rtdli'^ hi(Iii»uI 
<U 1 a> «»i MiliUikiiLi 

Aid Without StrinB^ 

|l wa- huiiUiiiii- l*» iM»kiu in a 

puMi'linl a* i-** k" a I 

(,oM iiimi fit -iKikf-.nian iii Wa'IiinuUm wa- 
j.pmua lo Imm ^laUil Ihal .ui) alhnipl 

Ik in- mailt h. up iUUun ot llu I ... 

1,1 \U, nluat cliH uiulu ik IH ««» a^ucimMt la 

!<)(,' 111(1 ihal lluu wi** *»'» iiutMnm «•! aii^ 

pt^lKita) imiaumn- oi «li|»ltuiuilM jiM-iut' 
J>tiu. MiMtUnl III Ihi piHtv, lit tt 1 “ luidni 

upoiua U» hi\^ “talca Mill a- Im ... 

vai lit cIkI iml kmm nl an\ li win a 

^Imulil IK >1 I'i l-'-^'hlt to tH'b 

dUiKimiiU h* nmliiiui I'kat ♦>|huI“ I« Indn 
,n uutlti V\ Un lli“ (H.uMiiiNnI Ik 

..I-.I I'*'' V' 

„n U.I iImI lii'l'i l'»l l"ii> 

.licit. KtKlii m«l» I 1III111I4U.I l.l» 

lu a.lm. ^ 11 -uD.. «-i« J '•> I"-' 

naui- pi.Kluclnm Jkl -•» IcMik a- Imha luul ti. 

,„iiiiimi lu “ 1 '““ ""I".* *‘ 7 * 

jluu «.i“ im ui^mi ^Is Hu I ^ i.ol 

.. imiu In ki ani in ik^ iiwllii a- 

H. iIk pa“! I lull wa-. no .. ik 

man «a“ kihoIuI lo lu^*- ««ikJaUtl nl aui 
kuMi ol imliluat «»i ch|ikiiialK “lim-- k ni. 
allackri U* ^Uih aid. 

li iruoijiauins. In ic ad '•uc li a 

pNiuoilni^ a“ II ilid in icam . .. an acficdiUd 

LuiCt lhl“ Mould hflp in •ast Ik i.UliUll“ nt 
Ihe Vninn I mul Mimslis Ui a niUw I'luil 

f>.jMHialli in Ik C null XI nf tk imiilh 

fouiujlalnl uiicitilakh}. in iuIkkIikc a sv^lim ol 
flaliiloii lalioninp in all Iomti** in Ik i«uiiU\ 
Midi ,H»|.ulalinm ol and moir «»lh 

(lUil [i(»ni tk iicM )eai ami ik uadual 
cvliM^mn nf-a s*di. to all uil*an ana*- Midi 
lK»puIalmiiK ol upto mm) ll Mnuld kmnu 
he h»oIi“li on nut |MtI iI S |»Uinf Um guai 
4 itliaiHi U|Hm '•mb j'.^utam<•• a- mi ha^i l^n 
Moiil to do III Ik paM ikn Mrti In k am 
lelaxalioii in ik dilc imnuitioTi to lulin'.it) hind 
pioduclmn in ik lounlii 'nMaMU MlUulfHierui 

iti ihc imnudiaU tiduu AlMil ttvM llu 


diplouiatic and otbci |iie“«un« that are being 
Inouphl tu Uai upon India by Ihc aid-giving 
4t»uiitii4'« id llu Wi>»l to enable Pakistan tu 
f JIM 4^1 ft4MTi Ik imsH of bei owti making ivlth- 
out Ik lea'll |Mt*N“iblt diinaui and in Mliuh dnMv 
tame in tk mailti ol food and hiiami riui easily 
k '•l•uJl( lo h iiMili Irish utnc rd*> «d (iiissuii a 
Imn ol surplus ji,H<ulUiial piiHlu(lion» es|)C(tally 
IhihI pjiului lioii, Is i»ii( ol llii piunaii t-ssmliak 
ol till louiidilioiis upon mIiuIi alom the 'strut* 
lUM of lapid <(oiiojui4 ^loMlli lati be buill. Tot 
om H as,III iiid aiiolbi 1 aainulliiu lias ken 
^i^tri < (oiup IIahii Iv loM piioiih in l*lari alk 
i ilioiis ill ik Sioiid and Hurd PI tits and iniple 
imIII ilioM Ills kin iMii lai bss snhsfadoiv 
Him id III! H isoiis iiKo iiait kill llu aiiMi l> to 
4 NpHlili |1 m piiHis.» 1 1 ainiiii al llu sla.i id 
I iki oil in ik dt v( lopjiH III ol oiii iiidusiriiil 
|iiH mil mil 1 sliiH lull iml in simi.i 1 crviikads 
4s|K(ialK III llir I oiili \l ol (III 111 Ills III mIiIiIi 
lii.i iHJHililiis mI mIm ll I Sports i<* India mik* 

I iiid to I. mull l\ Ik I '' A Ik posMbU 
(IImIs id I siiiuil siiuaiion ol null riuiaiual 

find lain- suppK in a diMlopm tionnni\ 
Mr It iiloMMi-ls n»l Msuili/til Nnd ntii apail 
ItiMU ill! trim-4ms milid bs Ibi inalalioii of 

aiiinl ... I llu lounlis .is a 

M-ull ol Imi mJicI ot a-ihulluiul pioLftss bad 
ahcails l«ui imsilabls in rdniw Unsaid- a iiisis 
Ml ki trononiii ili stlopnniil ih( pu-inl iinei 
.iiKS Ins Mills kliud lo ckstlop an asvJieues- id 
llu ui iiHv ol 111 ! iiMiUi and mIiiiIi migbl base 
kin 111 idt siis mmli nioct aiuli if «i“ i1 tias 
till nils appiikmlcrl ( ^ ssluat im|>oil'* bad 
III slop on an ounl of |Ndih4 dl Jiiissuie'' tlut 
iiii.bl liJS4 oUiudidiUi lilt piiuess 

Vit sImmiIiI In s<ts ill at in oiii iialualion oT 
llu lail ilul allbouuli lai^i ni 4 *asuii*s cd linamial 
as-Mam< liasi ken lloMin# into India foi pui* 
|Mrs 4 *. of dtselopmeul mosi WesUm ddiicKiacie# 
base a drhiuU anii Indian sl^ut Mheir Pakislan 
IS tomtiiMil Allliouub Milb llu t\ecpli<Mi id a 

II u ojjiiiiorijli ll in MS iHa..a/nas and |>iiioduak 

ihi \ pit'''' as a Mbnle dot- tiol apjieai to 

hdS( liin ikfiiiilth anil Indian ils pro Pakisinn 
slanl fids not ktii an> Uk» Mill romtaleil. In 
Hi Main ludb tk Taikmi (arvitninent esjieitally 
Ik Piirm Mirnstci and llie pte^s 4 s a whole heve 
ken anil IiidiiiM and osiilU pro Pakistani. The 
Ihilisli Piiinr Minisier lias liowner, nought lo 
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make eiiinc umeiiiU Itili'i but ibe altitude of Ibt* 
Britioh polilioions would Mem tu In* peisialcntly 
anlidnUian. Fjuni the letMiiK oi <i priieuetliiifb 
in ihc IIuum.* td L4ir«l» umlet dale line 

' Octol)er 28. Loid Blyloii, a Lalnmi Peei ir* 
purled have asked l«oifl WjIsIoii, toieijxii I mk'i 
SiHreMry. to take iiole that **llH*ie had 
terrible ait\iel> in J*aki%Uii ihal fatouiili^m was 
hhowii lo India Ih* 4 aust* o| ib<' leiiiii< lune 

ami that ilM> air loll on tlir 'lid-, in 

loiiiireliori uilfi ibe lomlijdiHl ajinniXiU 

foi a £10 iidllioii iiilrresldrte loan l>elH<N*ii 
India and nulaixi. I ord Mainliv. a 
l*4s*r Wiis 14 puled lo lia\r a*ki*d ** . I- il lo 

Ih* iiridrj-ilood lhal the I ,K. lepnM*nljii.r al 
tile I A. i« h* «iippoil llir MKilion then* 

India to iii«litulr a |ilejii'.( Me in Ka«»biuii and 
' brinuinu alMuii ol aii aniunaliM* jM^ner.^** Liid 
Hlvloxi WilH fuilflei rejioiled to li.ne -I.MmI: *1 do 
not obju I to lo piHnei n.itioii^ uilboul 

iiMi'ii'd lait J am ali.iid \iv diall liaw lo om 
ddri *01 loan* to India lhal Faki«lan lias tH<*n a 
laitidnl alK uf lid*. m.uiiIis hi tIMO and 

^FVI0, 

Thc'-e alt HMiijiloniaiK *ti On poiriK id sn w 
of ihe |hili‘>li pidilh iaii mIm'IIhi d On *l«ii> oi 
On* StM iaiM Ia»r<l Btxion li.i« axruHsI 

India ol liaxiiia a "iMiifn 1otd»\ * in nrilatii. 


any impailiaj oWnei wjlh an> legaid iat KiuLb, 
(tiuhl ijol Idil lu uliMJve Pakidair*' uiilMmliou 
lobby ill IhiIIi Biiuin and the I .S.A. and, in* 
*>|iUe ol iIh* Hoik ol the Indian Fiime \UMi*>lcr*i 
jiri 04111.11 eiivovs in Honii arni i^aiis. also in 
thr^ lHt> iiiijioilaiil Winter II CapitaU indeed, 
fntlh Jliilain and the I n]U<*l hd^e Ihvji latMly 
(oiidoniiiL’ Pakisiaii s iireiM attack upon India 
Hheii the> allouni luikey and Iran to liarisjHtit 
III Faki-ian iinHlmi arms liom ihcii (.LMO 
aiviiaU. I IS blr xxainimis no doubt liaxe lieeii 
|iid»lii lx i*>»ued b\ bolb i<»uiMiJi*s. IajI tnii xxould 
liaxe lo Ih' e\tri iih 1\ uulliblt lo Ih'Imxo tlial 
I idn I hirkex oi lian xxould baxi llie Irnieiily 
lo fixe |iail ol ilieii < LMO aiiiK ufdili ulti* 
nulelx I .urn fioin tin* I w JnisrJI d tin* I .S. 
(oixriniiwnt Hire it.illx ttniMiinHl lhal they 

sbould not rt^acb l^kkl•.lan. 

Ml lino hull* irn id* iM- ai* achlilhni.d hnls, 
if .MIX ui le inishsl tb.M oi fji a« In i \\(»li*rii 
tiiemU .ih I<1111 lined Inilla, M sriMris likib. vxill 

III 71 K liaxi lo eo M alone. ||d'> is an ohject 
h nbiih India i .oiioM anmtl lo iunoii and 
lln iinienl iiash i<Htd piodutiiou |iitiui.iiiune 
•.hoiild ht bdloHisI 11)1 in othri diieilion*^ to 
4 riabfi* ihe fouiilix lo aihh'xe th.i1 inia-ure ol 
SI If leliain ** xxlinh ahuM* nili contjM'l ii'spts I ihon 
the SIM.dll d Weslmii .dlies of F.ikisl.in. 






r«« iM»i: «»» <•« SI moiioU-uitiv 




IB\L^:UUl^Tl^ I 

F^. OfT. D. F 

As lung as I live, 1 will always 
remember the day. U was September 10, 
1965. 1 was piloting a Myslore aircrall on a 
daylight bombing sortie in Pakistan. With 
me there were two other planes bound on 
the same mission. We reached the target, 
and ovcrllew it to ascertain and reconnoitre. 
As we circled over the target at 50 feet the 
enemy’s anti-aircraft guns boomed. 1 
suddenlv felt my aeroplane shake, Then- 
was also a severe thud. I knew the plane 
had been hit. Whatever doubts I had were 
soon dispelled when the cockpit was filled 
with smoke and the fire warning light on 
the panel lit up. Immediately I pulled up 
to gain height and contacted the leader of 
the flight on RT to tell him that my air¬ 
craft had been hit and was on fixe. While 
I was doing thts I throttled the engine back 


:nk.my iKKumiKV 

’. CHlNOY 

and started turning northwards. My loader 
in reply told ino to steer 090 or in other 
words towai-ds the East and gel out of the 
area. The planes power generator had 
failed, and the radio telephone faded out, 1 
was therefore cut off from the outside 
world. 

By now, I could neither see the horizon 
nor the instruments in front of me because 
of the thick smoke. My eyes were smarting 
and I found it difficult even to breathe. I 
knew that staying in the aircraft was out 
of the question and 1 must soon bale out. 

I therefore jettisoned the canopy. The 
fresh air cleared the smoke from the 
cockpit somewhat. Peering at the altimeter, 
1 found that my height was 3,000 feet and 
the airspeed had fallen to almost zero. I 
pulled the ejection lever and with a mighty 
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heave I was catapulted out oi the aircratt 
which I knew would soon be a wreckage. 
I felt Sony for the plane but knew this was 
no time lor it because as 1 descended 1 
could hear the booming ol the heavy guns 
and the pinging oi small arms hre whizzing 
past me I was being shot at from the 
ground The parachute gave me safety but 
also made mo an easy helpless target 1 
only hoped 1 would land saiely 

As soon as 1 touched the ground, 1 
released myself from the paiachute and 
survival pack and took cover in the high 
grass around me I kept running and ciaw* 
ling from one grassy patch to another The 
declining sun was my guide and by keep* 
ing it to my left 1 could be hurc that I was 
heading noith Slowly the sound of gun 


file became weaker and I knew 1 was going 
away from it. I rested and with the 
cigarette lighter, which I always carry 
during flying, burnt the confldential papers 
that I had on me 1 however retained my 
map with me so as to assist me in getting 
out of the enemy territory. As I was burn¬ 
ing the papers 1 heard rifle shots again and 
this time they weie quite dose It became 
necessary for me to move away because 1 
novel knew il my little bonfire had been 
noticed by the enemy and he was coming 
lor me 

I fled again, leaving behind some of 
the unnecessary flyinu clothing and equip¬ 
ment I had on me Running and walking 
and iilways Liking shrltor behind the toll 
glass patches 1 cjmc acioss a village Nnrby 



\ {Sja^cNaid of ihe iduth boosted Paki^lani l’atton» 




> 

Ik 


1 BAUn oirr in enemy tfrhitory 


427.^ 



Mnil ( l»]4*un ii|i «i( lilifio.il ( itifil n(«i( l>urLi 


theu* a built-up aiC4 suiiounded bv 
sand hags These I avoided like poison 
But mv troubles uere not ovci AHei 
about an hour of lunninq and walking 1 
«aw a villager very near me For a momenl 
I thought al) was lost He was so ncai 
Fortunately though I had seen him he was 
blissfully Ignorant of my presence I ducked 
into the tall grass and hid there I knew 
that in the biighl sun the grass gave me 
msufficient cover But I bad no way out 1 
could not risk meeting the v illager because 
that would have meant my capture and 
being handed over to the enemy With 
bated breath 1 waited I heaved a sigh of 
rehof as I saw the villacer move away I 


had huwcvei leaint tir lesson Moving 
about in the dav light uas too dangerous 
and I must wail foi the sun to set 

As night dcsccndid 1 covered niy lace 
and hands with mud 1 also took oil all 
shining objects fiom my person which 
could reflect light and give me «wav By 
then *he moon had tiien So 1 started 
again keeping the moon in front of mu This 
I knew would Lake me east 1 ran and 
walked foi neailv five houis avoiding all 
villages all human beings and above all 
dogs 

Aftoi about five hours ol cross-country 
lunning m whi^^h I went over hulds, waded 
through streams and made my way through 
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grass, 1 saw a road ahead. 1 calmlated that 
by now I must be oa the main road leading 
to Amritsar. I started moving along the 
road, but very cautiously. Soon I saw the 
welcome sight oi a well and helped my sell 
to some water actually drinking almost a 
bucketful. I rested a bit next to the well 
and then 1 heard some noises on the other 
side of the road. At drst 1 froze, but then 
estimating the distance 1 bad covered dur* 
ing the five hours of running and walking 
I was certain that the noises were being 
made by our own troops. However, 1 
listened anxiously and what 1 heard reassur¬ 
ed me. The language in which the men 
spoke was South Indian and I knew these 
could not be Pakistanis. Cautiously, I 
made my way to them and saw some Army 
vehicles. The men were astounded at seeing 


me. I put my hands up and told the 
Jawans my name and asked them to take 
me to their officer. At first they would not 
believe me. |But after about two hours of 
close interrogation they were satisfield 
about my identity. Then of course 1 was at 
once given some food and water and as they 
put me into a jeep the physical and mental 
strain of the past ten hours or more caught 
up with me and I flaked out. 

As the jeep moved I knew my ordeal 
wu over. The feeling of security was too 
much for my tired body which had under¬ 
gone a lot during the brief spell of a few 
hours. My nerves found the sense of secu¬ 
rity overpowering. Soon, 1 was fast asleep. 
Hours later I woke up, stretched my limbs 
and reassured myself that 1 was with friends 
and ready to fight again. 


THE 33RD CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
PEN-CLUB ORGANISATION 

FELIKS PASIC 


All of us, when we meet, usually closing of the 33rd World Congress of the 
appear In a different attire. SoLtary and International Association of PEN-Clubs that 

unnoticed, we are mystifyingly facing the took place on July 7. 1965 at Bled. Yugo- 

question of lile and doalh, of its meaning Uavia 

and meaninglessness; facing each other we Delegates and guests from 58 countries 
seek some sort of an answer, pride and all parts of the world, prominent 
doubt, various masks of security. But. it writers and contributors to the field of 
no doubts existed, there would have been hteialuro, welcomed the words of the 

no literature, and the writer is only that newly-elected President of this organisa- 

mom er of humanity u'ho darc^ to &hivur tion. finding in that siHioment the deepest 
in public, to express bnklly his or her Ji'ol- meurnng of the Bled meeting and talks. 
ingh, and tins btddni-ss cun sonirUmi^s be a The Congress has been wound up, so 
challengei to «n« s own insii;mAcance and that, instead of u conclusion m general 
nothingness. As 1 sec PEN^’lub. H pro- terms, we shall herewith quote the opinion 
vides an oppoitunity for people of diffeicnt of one of ihe pailicipants: the meeting at 
nalionahly and opposing id^'ology to get to Bled has shown how small has become the 
know one another m a way which is not world of literature and how indispensable 
secured anywhere else. I have no illusions the establishment oi spiiiiuul co-existence 
whdlsot’ver about the PEN-Club. jc., that between nations, between wiileis, from all 
it can solve grave ocononiic and pohural countries of this world as a \thole. 
problems ot our times, and 1 do not expect 

any supernatural peace to be established in The ilungaiMn writer htvan Soter, 
the world In consequence of our mutual taking the floor duung the cUi-sing session, 
talks. in point of tact, as compared desenbt'd the six da>s ol talks in Bled as an 

with the gI eater closeness m the world, example of the confirmed dcsiio that writeis 
which has been brought about by u rapid meet and talk in an atmoN|>here of fnond- 
devolopment of transport and commimiccv ship and totem nee 'The role of literature 
tions, our inloUeelual pnwmciolism cliangcs in front oi our eyes. In a world 
grows both important and di.^'ouracmq. It winch is it^eli going through constant 
is one thing to write an essay about another t^hange," SiUor went on, “the role of national 
country, or have one’s own opinion of ii. literatures also changes. The hte»*aturcs 
but it IS completely another thing to face it of individual nations cannot exLsl on their 
directly and to meet its citizens face to separated by barriers created on 

face. The real confusion of the existence, ^iccount of state boundaries and different 
the nuances of reality, and finally the languages, since Ihe objectives are held in 
awareness of the common human substance 

of those nuances can be grasped only in A little while earlier, from that same 
teras of an increasingly extensive mutual rostrum, the Congress was addressed by the 
undwstanding,” said Arthur Miller at the Macedonian writer Milan Djurcinov, who 



said that ‘‘there is no difference between 
developed and underdeveloped literatures,'* 
that “one particular literature can be judged 
only in terms oi its Impact on human mind, 
on the human being m all his or her com* 
plcxily, to influence people on a permanent 
basis, to confront them with the vital condi¬ 
tions ol their existence and, Imal]^, to be 
necessarily engaged in the search for the 
settlement of the numerous troubles and 
punishments in which the human being is 
constantly involved/' 

All cultures should develop in all their 
rich aspects, and not according to the gene¬ 
ral vision of a poet, but in a manner secur¬ 
ing that the specific values ol each nation 
become common properly. 

Tho Congress expressed that desire for 
closer tics between cultures and literatures 
in the sense of a community within the 
community of nations in the form of a 
protest which won unanimous support. 

Acknowledging the recent events in 
which once again representatives of the 
Spanish, Catalonian, and Portuguese litera¬ 
tures were victimized, the participants in 
the Bled meeting raised their voices “against 
indescribable measures t<» which the three 
Iberian litoraturcs have been constantly 
exposed: one professional association the 
Association of Portuguese Writers, has been 
dissolved merely because it wanted to use 
Its rlight to give a prize to one literary 
work : one language, the Catalonian one, 
hus been prevented from being perfected 
through normal publications and entiasm ; 
Spanish professors have been in poverty, 
and the writers, whose works are banned, 
are deprived of their passports if they are 
in the country, or they arc refused visas 
if they are abroad. The last mentioned 
was the case of Jose Bergamin, honorary 
guest at the Congress, 'The same applies 
to seven other wi iters who have also been 
invited to attend.*' 

The International PEN-Club, the text 
of this brief resolution reads, expresses its 


full solidarity with the literatures of Castile, 
Catalonia and Portugal, the ones which have 
remained faithful to the principles of the 
freedom of expression and back their 
writers’ constant efforts to persuade their 
respective governments to grant them the 
right of free expression to which they are 
entitled. 

Unanimous applause also indicated the 
approval of the Congress of a letter from 
two great writers of Latin America— 
Pablo Neruda and Miguel Anhcl Asturias. 
“Since Mr. Juan Sosch, a prominent Latin 
American writer, who is very famous in 
the Spanish speaking areo.s, is now practi¬ 
cally under arrest in Puerto Rico, his 
freedom of movement being restricted, we 
want to make the following suggr<$tion : it 
is our desire that the internatioral PEN- 
Club should apply to the UN Commission 
for Human Rights, so os to make it possible 
for Juan Bosch to return to his country as 
its President, eieclcd accoiding to the 
Constitution and in a democratic manner.” 

With regard to the spirit which prevail¬ 
ed at the Congress, the talks held at various 
round tables ore no less important. Those 
meetings had one and the same topic: 
“The Writer and the Contemporary Society," 
and, according to general agreement, the 
writers proved to be ready to answer the 
questions which do nfit alTect them solely, 
i.e., which are not purely professional 
problems, but also questions concerned with 
the S(»ciety in which we live, to solve them 
jointly, with full respect for national 
and personal views and the specific charac¬ 
teristics of a given society. The participa¬ 
tion of Soviet writers in these talks and 
their presence at the Congress In general 
have been interpreted as the beginning of 
a fruitful co-operation of representatives of 
a great liferafure in the Association of 
PEN-Clubs. 

To some extent the Bled meeting has 
also provided an opportunity for a rap¬ 
prochement between the literatures of the 
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Bast end the West; it was an effort within 
the framework of the general and generous 
aspiration lor overcoming the barriers 
created by ideological and other differences 
' and that literatures become really the 
comnion and general benefit of humanity. 
The very fact that reprcsbntativcs of so 
many countries and of so many different 
literatures have held a meeting at Bled is 
not only proof of the desire for better 


mutual acquaintance, since it is also and 
at the same time a fact which describes in 
brief the character and significance of the 
Congress. 

The Congress ended with the recitation 
of a poem by the Slovene poet Prosern which 
wos read by a contemporary Slovene 
wi'jtor. Matej Bor» and that this was the 
only but the mo.st beautiful ceremony in 
tho Bled festival hall. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS AND NATION.VL DEFENCF 

ii\ PMx:iioimum 


FNcrn uitli .itrer h«ii finm PjkUUn. nhiil) ue 
die vomlKilin^ rfTi** dst'l) IrKluii- In*! 
eaniiot re^l iMl ihe enem\ hd«> lu'i'n 4ln^en from 
our Soil, (lui lhou^»hl*> njlutally lurii lo Iho 

Hi Oui kuinins adtoiialion foi .iml {iiiile 
in oui idWAns ulio )ij\e |Mos.nl 1\w'h 
and jk* <»lteiiiiu lhi ulintM 
lo »a>e liKlia**^ fiotulom. 
VMidl llie pi'oplt' Ciiri do Ni 
lids I'ffoil? 

National Sa\iiigv K o puleiil medium of 
national defend effort. 

As poojde queue u|» in bundled^ and itioU'sU d" 
to give diei. diops of for do* Janaii- lo 

save theii I^s(*s^^^l 1 en lfK'\ aie l>ciii^ Ijcaled I torn 
injuiy. die snull dnqis cd va\in«^ Mill also go lo 
sujqdy amenilK's. iiiednal aid, amis and 
Binmuniii<»n«> foi out defence cfToii». 

Ill National Sa^ing*^ iheie is no age limit. 
The whool childien ran Iniy ihe Saving** Stamps 
for 25 ^ai^a. and a^ ^oon as the raid •heii‘^ 
Its. 5. a Certificate carrying intele^t is available. 
The bouiewife can save her little oiite, the college 


s*ii<|i*nN ran jU i l<dii this «jiiiur^ iaiii|>ai 2 n. 
Ihrir K fni •.«i\irig in lids ^herm* foi die 

r.HI'M« noiLrr«. •luiirijIiuiKt*! Jiii’sin*' and the 


doKiesIh 

vvoikei*.. 
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i\ iiei^oii. 

in eri 

vrdi 111! 

ImVVI 'I 

im r»nir, 

fait iMitii iiuilf* ill 

lllr 

d» h 01 r 

1 fhot. 

TIeicin 

fK** flit* 

salisfai hoM i»l 

N.itmual 

'^asiriL- 

Il is 

|»<is<.ilile 

to make 

lhi'> 

S hi Mie - 

•a total 

jiailiri* 


futiirti •.fliriiM*. 

\oM is thi* liiiir lr> n*^pi*ml lo Valionjl 
Si«iiius IIm'ic jtr nuni kiritb iiniMjiu nr** in 
Vuionat lo -uii all piukrt- and nil 

iiHome^. and r\civ infoim.ilion is availaMe at all 

k** il i*s Nalioii.il S,niniis h.nr made a ♦iocnl 
ini|i.iel on llir irMniires of the (ioM’ininent. To 
nuke diU Mlirme mine acreptaMe. 1 v^ould 
Miasest ilu* fcdkiMing for con^iileralion of the 
iclrvaiil dudiuiilW : * 

Tin* flanks have now all ievi»^d tlieii inteirst 
fairs, Tlie rales for vmvina iteiiods of deposits 
rarce fioni i per cent per annum on Savings 
Bank Aerounis to 7] pei tent on fired deposita 
for 5 years (compound)* 
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Thus, a completely new circle of cUcutele 
bai been able to be attracted for dcpoetU with 
Banks. 

Afici *^1116 time. tpiailicaJly a period of 2 
months i. tliv i«ite 4 of Post olbce Saving Bank 
doposfU woe enhanced to 1 jier cent )ier annum. 
8 per (Tilt ])er annum iiileteel was al^o offered 
on llie new 10 Yeai Ndliunal Saving** Cotificalee 
—<u]it(|i woe on ^ale on i»t June. This gap 
of two montlw jedurM (he chanrc'b of this very 
effrrlhe drpo«ll. Joi iwniple had already jml their 
money m flanks. Moreovci, ihK 10 ^car 
Nnlional Savings reitifiiatc will alts act the 
average sate (d iiiMiine tax caUulalevl on the 
taxable itM ome of the imevtm in the yrai of 
cncadimciil. tmludlng ibe interest on the Ccilifi* 
calr'. 

To make lliese 10 Year National Savings 
CesOfnates liuly |n’|)u)ar. the following uould be 
desirable ineasuies : 

(a) The Ccitifiiate could have a tax fiec 
7i fK*i (*ul simple stileH'st* wi'h idl 
other fai ilitir« that are ibeie for the 
Naljojial lletemc Ceitinialcs. 'JliU 
ut»uld •simplify airouiiling and l»c a 
real inteiilhr to inve<*t H the income 
tax ^tiuctuir K lahulaled. U ni)l l»e 
found that 7.55 pci tcnl is wbal tlu* 


investor is getting now, hence a 
simpler system would benefit the 
Government. 

(b) I1ie National Savings Organisation 
could have slioit'term Security Cerlifi* 
catcb for sa>, 1 Year, 3 Years or $ 
Yoais. 

(c) ILe auihori^d Agents should be given 
a better incentive than theii existing 
(iiniinU»ion. Every thing ha^ bet'ome 
dealer, and nKihility, the mainstay of 
an Agent, has bixome moic esjKmMve. 

In these dav’* of cmejgeno, any tonrcsslons 
foi Agi'ids would not In* ju^lined, had it w*i been 
for a naticmal cfFoil. it the Agent vvUo will 
make the )teo)>Ie tluift><oii'< iuus. It U iho Agent 
who. piovided he <an move about uhhamjHMed, 
will l»r able tu enlumv the sales id tlu* National 
Saving** Sc henna. 

National Savings--means National effort--*- 
that is really cunstnnlive. 

Woirw'iu ill pariiulai, can invest in and 
spniiMii National Savings. 

la:! alt llw women take up this woik, foi the 
couidiy's defeme. It has so much scope, even 
when taken up ns a pait*time activity. 

It U theit cflmis ilut will touch oui Jawans, 
supply ainriiities. kcTp imlustiy and dnvelopmcnl 
going at full speed. 



IN A DEFENSIVE MOOD 
A. K. MOITRA 


Thert is complete agreement that the 
Defence of India is of paramount import¬ 
ance. *'Broathes there the man with soul 
so dead’* as to dispute this ? Politicians of 
all shades of opinions (and in our country 
politicians are abso of paramount import¬ 
ance so much so, that confusion often arises 
QS to what is the ultimate objccti'*o. the 
good of the country or the good of the poli¬ 
ticians) have given free and frequ'ml cx- 
prc.ssiim to this sentiment—sincerely by a 
few, vociferously by many and hyjHKriti- 
colly by tilhers. However, it is bv no meon> 
clear as to wliol our defence is threatened 
with. Is it some outside enemy (with the 
passage of lime, it is to be remembered as 
a lesson of history, friends and ffK?s change 
sides with sickening rapidity) is it an emas¬ 
culated philosophy ol life, is H corruplion. 
is it greed to nxike money e^‘en at the ex¬ 
pense of independence, j.s it forc'Ign aid 
with invisible strings ? Or i& it n combined 
offence of an axis in which all those factors 
have entered into an alliance? 

How are the great masses of people 
giving their daily verdict on this, is difficult 
to ascertain in the absence of any 1 esli*d 
nppoiatus to measure it. However, it can 
be taken for granted that a vague goneial 
feeling exists that ft is better to Ik* mis- 
governed by one’s own nationals than to be 
governed by aliens—for good or bad. 

Thus any measure that the Government 
in power may lake to strengthen our 
national security should evoke our un¬ 
equivocal support. The Government on the 
other hand, being democratic in character 
in theory, is expected to take the people in¬ 
to confidence so that they clearly under¬ 
stand the methods and the purpose of the 


Government and the mechanism, the 
pattern and the working of the measures 
the Government is adopting to achieve the 
dcsiud objective. Simply by transmitting 
some noble message from time to lime, 
from a raised platform, in imitation of the 
divine messages that the air-borne Gods 
were ci edited with in the ‘Pur anas*, 
naliona) conscience and solidarity cannot 
bo lorgod now—the link with divinity has 
been Inx'liievxihly cut off. 

The Government must take the people 
into confidence, in word and deed, to 
enlist its unstinted and unflagging co¬ 
operation and support. Taking into account 
the emotional make up of our people, 
support may be imslintod in the beginning 
but it may peter out in tlie long run. Thus 
ever>' means must be employed to ensure 
that H does n<ii dessicale under the scorch¬ 
ing innucnce of governmental (bureaucratic) 
formalities. It is the dutv of the ruling 
politicians, more than the executive officers, 
to achieve the pcNiplcs’ partuipation in 
fho defence efforts It i'« they who must 
set the example and call the people to 
imitate them. If the action of the ruling 
politicians precipitates towards making 
ir.flammalory spoeche«» only, the passions of 
the people will be inflamed but the energy 
vill not be harnessed to constructive 
activity 

By its action, by its devotion to the 
cause, by upholding the truth, things which 
appear to be ^ lamentably lacking, the 
government must captivate the co-opera¬ 
tion of the people. Unless this is done, the 
situation is likely to remain fraught with 
grave danger. The Government may not 
get the full co-operation of the people it 
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80 righteously expects and the people, 
lacking proper enlightenment as to aims 
and achievements of the Government may 
remain dubious and uncertain. Knowledge 
o£ the true state of affairs is the most 
important, vital and permanent link that 
binds the Government with the people and 
if this is withheld, spontaneous response 
from the people may not be forthcoming. 
There will be a few exceptional cases, 
where it is prudent to withhold knowledge 
from the people for the time being, but it 
must be borne in mind that such secrecy 
roust be purely of a temporary nature and 
any tendency to impart to it a semblance 
of permanence will arouse the suspicion 
that motives other than those of the 
security of the country, are the major 
reasons. Such permanent concealment is 
clearly detrimental to the nations largei 
Interests and would breed tyranny and 
oppression, corruption and injustice, which 
In the process of time will recoil not only 
on the ruling politicians but more severely 
on the people as a whole. After all. 
Government is for the people and if the 
people lose ond those who run the Govern¬ 
ment gain, it is a nc't lo&s and it will be 
a race towards disintegration. 

Defence of India must have the un¬ 
qualified .support of oil right thinking 
people and as thinking is an important 
ingredient of the subject, the actions taken 
for such defence must withstand at least 
a cursory scrutiny. As a matter of /act. 
It must be capable of bearing the most 
incisive test. In promulgating our theory 
of defence, wc cannot beat a hasty retreat, 
we have to take the offensive and to hold 
our own. 

How do circumstances reveal them¬ 
selves in the light of what has been said 
above ? It has been stated that the method, 
purpose and the working of the measures 
taken, have to be made clear. Cases have 
come up before trying magistrates in which 
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charges have been framed by the police 
under the Defence of India Rules against 
ordinary humdrum people who by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination cannot 
be conceived as putting the defence of India 
out of gear. If one is to take seriously the 
view that these people are capable of putt¬ 
ing the defence of India in jeopardy, as 
the authorities seem to do, then surely it is 
in a terrible mess. A shopkeeper who had 
two kilograms of mustard oil without 
licence was alleged to have been arrested 
under the D.I. Rules. Another day-labour¬ 
er who, to provide food to his hungry 
family, had bought two kilograms of rice 
from an unauthorised vendor was arrested 
under the D.I. Rules. The magistrate let 
off the accused in one such case with 
caustic comments against the police. People 
are left to wonder whether conventional 
criminal and onli-sociol aclivilies arc at 
such a low ebb that the p<ilic€ had to 
fritter away their energy in such o manner. 
If they have nothing else in their hand it 
may bo suggested that they may be more 
usefully employed in checking the traffic 
violations by taxis, lorries, buses and 
particularly Stale Buses. If they do that, 
many lives may bo saved. Or is it that 
the overall food situation has ossumed 
such complexity that the authorities are 
completely out nt their depth and they are 
in a frantic search for scepe-goats. Do the 
authorities know that in and around 
Calcutta, to pick up one inatance, there is 
a largo force of floating labour without any 
ration cards and if they know, what provi¬ 
sions have been made for them ? If they set 
about procuring food they will be criminals 
in the eyes of the law. Many of these 
labourers are engaged in house and road 
building projects sponsored by the Govern¬ 
ment. Is one to arrive at the conclusion 
that the Government has to depend on 
criminals to cany through its projects ? 
Or is it that the police has found an easy 
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way cut by the application of the D.I. Rules 
to write up its monthly reports of activities 
and to keep up the statistics ? 

We du not know why the D. I. Rules 
were to be invoked in such petty cases and 
the authunUcs do not seem to care whether 
people are properly enlightened. In the 
process of enlightenment, it is the truth 
that is of paramount importance end not 
parly propaganda. At this critical juncture, 
it is lime to realise that our country is much 
more important than the inieiesls of any 
party whatever its connotation ma> be The 
broadcasting system is a p(»werfu] instru¬ 
ment of scattering information far and 
wide. It seems strange that the All India 
Radio is engaged totally in djsjX'rsing ideas 
held hy the Government oUuie so that H> 
news items emu a stale odour. The ques¬ 
tion fln.sos V hy it should be made a carrier 
of the Government’s views to ihc exclusion 
of everything else. It smacks of tolalitari- 
anUm. As a national institution, may we 
not logilimalely exit'd that jvnnts of view, 
though these may diflur from the Go\*crn- 
ment's may find adequate expression 
througfi the broadcasting system. Such 
diversity of views not only will stimulate 
the listeners but may have the salutor>' 
effect of shorpening the with of spokesmen 
on behalf of the Government—ordinarily 
such spijkpsnian are apt to be pompous and 
complacent. Preventing the people trom 
making an inlolligent and realistir appraisal 
of the situaiion will not serve the purpose 
of defence. 

Some of the acts of commission c.f the 
D.I. Rules may seem sirango^st ranger may 
seem some of the acts of omission. 

No exemplary action under the D. I. 
Rules appears ever to have been taken 
against so-called black money. It has been 
openly admitted by the Government that an 
incredibly large amount is freely circulat¬ 
ing, the extent of circulation is such as to 
upset the planned economic development 
of the country. Yet no systematic action 


has been taken against the leading opera** 
tors. On the other hand these people are 
being coaxed and cajoled in the manner 
that nurses employ in making recalcitrant 
babies drink milk. Is there some tangible 
connection between black money and black¬ 
mailing, i.e., if too much fuss is made, is 
the Government likely to get into hot 
water ? 

Black money implies that trade is not 
being run in proper chenncls. It means 
goods are being sold at puces far higher 
then the scllci can legitimately issue or bill 
for. Black money thus can flourish only in 
a black market. In India, Government is the 
biggest buyer and amongst Government 
Dcpurtnicnl.s, Defence is one of the biggest. 
Thus the biggest blow lolls on the Govern* 
nienl and it is bearing the onslaught with 
:in equanimity and a<xom modal ion of spirit 
that saints may aspire for in vain. But so 
much forbearance may di&iupt defence, 
though its spiritual merit may be very 
great Modern defence i^ built up on and 
around machine and macUmery which con¬ 
sist of Ihousands of parts, small and big. 
For one bmall puit a muchme-gun may re¬ 
main out of commissinn. It these parts go 
tmdcrqruund, jusi imagine vs'hat price the 
Governmcnl has 1o pay to keep its machines 
jn fighting fitness. Battles might have been 
Jiist fur a hurse-.shoo ; but wars will defi¬ 
nitely bo lost for lack of spare parts. We 
ha\c become reconciled to adulterated 
ftKids (I will revert to it later) but what 
would happen if gun-powder is adulterated ? 

India was a land of magic, the tradition 
is not lost. Very often we witness feats of 
the most astounding vanishing tricks—tricks 
performed not with rabbits or pigeons but 
in respect of essential foodstuffs, c.g., rice, 
ptilise. oil, vanaspati, etc. The magicians 
who have specialised in these matters have 
a roaring practice. I wonder why they do 
not tour Europe and America to show their 
feats, abroad. Their head would perhaps 
be 80 much in demand there that pouibly 
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they would have to come back without it. 
This is a contini^ency that comes entirely 
under the realm of speculation and how¬ 
ever pleasant the dream may appear to 
8ome» no definite opinion on the subject can 
be given. Whatever, it may, such indul¬ 
gence in these vanishing tricks weakens 
our defensive system. These are cases ot 
scarcity amidst plenty. It results in waste 
of foreign exchange (food is imported) 
which could hove been utilised in buying 
more eiTcetive war-cquipmcnt; it results in 
frustration amongst the civil population 
who form the second line of defence. It 
may be remembered In this context that it 
Is struggle carried on by the civil popula¬ 
tion that, more than anything else, 
brought freedom to India and lack of resist¬ 
ance on their part may have serious conse¬ 
quences. Again no really sensational cases 
against these precious magicians under the 
D. X. Rules have come to light. It appears 
that D. I. Rules are incfTective in these 
spheres also. These spheres enshroud 
amongst others baby-food and important 
drugs. Reactions in the fish market arc also 
patently fishy. 

One comes to the conclusion, in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, 
that the D. I. Rules are incapable of doing 
anything reolly cfTecUve and big. To use 
a Bengali phrase it kills moles and in so 
doing It stmks. The sharks forage freely. 
D. 1. Rules must be applied at the proper 
place on the proper occasion and in the 
proper lime. If its propriety, impartiality 
and timeliness is violated, it may defeat 
defence itself. 

The Defence of India is a very big 
thing. We must not suddenly wake up with 
a start to the idea of defence only when the 
enemy is at the dCH»r-sUyj. The history of 
India has many instances of our volatile¬ 
ness. We start with great pomp end deter¬ 
mination and then suddenly everything 
melts away. We have to fight against this 
historical trend as a first step in defence 


and this is no easy matter. We have to 
think of defence in peacetime. It must 
engage our attention all the time and all 
our activities in all other spheres are to be 
so co-ordinated that total elToct is the 
strengthening of defence. Even our Rve- 
ycar plans must be subservient to it; be¬ 
cause if It does not make us strong in our 
defence, it serves a very hollow purpose. A 
re-orientation <if our outlook must take 
place and it must bo remembered that 
major anti-social activities in the lung run 
turn out anti-defensive in nature and the 
more anti-defensive the more heinous such 
activities are This piwidcs us with a yard¬ 
stick for measurement of antl-soidal activi¬ 
ties. In the context of the tame, timorous 
non-inlerfermg ond amorphous charicter of 
our society, it is rather a difTcull concep¬ 
tion. Sudden eruptions of violence do not 
licspeak a social ioice; social force is 
that integrated feeling which acts persist¬ 
ently, systematically and potently against 
the evils which have penetrated Into our 
society and this is what wc patently and 
precisely lack. 

It is the duty of leadership to inspire 
the whole nation not only into wooing the 
professed ideals but into doing what the 
ideals plainly call for. The leadership 
must not only show the way but follow It. 
This is shouldering a responsibility and 
holding a trust from which there is no 
getting away. If the leadership makes a 
mistake (mistakes may lake place occasion¬ 
ally) as a result of which any section nf the 
people sufters, but this suffering is not 
visibly reflected in the leadership, then it 
is to be concluded that between the leader¬ 
ship and the people there is an alien layer 
of division that may be fraught with grave 
danger. 

Inflammatory speeches on the eve of 
any crisis inciting an easily swayed people 
into an emotional frenzy of a momentary 
nature do not serve the cause of defence; 
these result in irreparable injury. Calm 
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judgment, clear reasoning, sound know* 
ledge, deep conviction and strong determi¬ 
nation should be the mainspring oi our 
actions. Speeches will be judged not by 
r the fireworks and rhetorics but by the deeds 
thet follow. Speeches our people must 
clearly recognise, arc a betrayal of intellec* 
tuat ability unless these arc supported hy 
deeds. Our country has had enough ul 
speeches, what is needed is action in con¬ 
formity with speeches. 

Another aspect that has all the ingredi¬ 
ents of a major muddle is that why it is 
necessary to mobilise all our resources to 
ward off the petty border skirmishes into 
which we have been inveigled by Pakistan, 
r Pakistan occupies a low ronk among the 
powers of the world During the British 
regime, there were also endless 1>oider 
skirmishes. In spilo of ihese, life went on 
then very much the same way Bui now, 
these small-scale attacks that Pakistan are 
making will continue in u planned manner 
and have an upsetting effect on 
our economy which cannot be tolerated 
in any w'oy. Those an* flea-bilcs and there 
is no reason why our internal economic 
balance will be unhinged. Dues our defence 
need so much nursing and is our economy 
so unstable, that at each such provocative 
action taken by Pakistan, disorganisation of 
daily life will overtake us and the prices of 
, daily necessities will go sky-rocket ting. I 
wonder whether we will be oblc to send a 
rocket in outer space but surely, if things 
go on at the present rate, the prices ul oui 
commodities will be the first to hit the 
moon. If this happens when Pakistan is 
involved what will happen should we, God 
forbid, be called up to face a really power¬ 
ful nation, say Russia, the U.SA. or the U.K. 
My words may seem very strange today, but 
history has many examples of friends turn¬ 
ing enemies and vice-versa. Diplomatic 
somersaults arc disturbingly frequent in 
history, the status-quo today may not be the 
same ten years hence. 

10 


In modem war perhaps, the most im¬ 
portant single aspect is the morale of the 
people. Morale Is a compound of faith and 
confidence in future. Faith that what one 
is fighting for is intrinsically just, confid¬ 
ence that what sacrifices are being made end 
hardship endured now will ensure a better 
future for the coming generation as a whole 
and not for a particularly small section of 
the privileged. If there is no hope thet our 
struggles Will not result in increased facili¬ 
ties as regards food, housing, education, 
medical care and employment, the spirit of 
fighting and resisting to the last dues not 
sum VC and history has provided ample 
evidence that the common i>cople of India 
did not core as to who won battles and who 
became the king. If wc aic successfully to 
wage a ]<»ng and hard war, the character ot 
OUI people would n^quirc to be drastically 
changed, for, on one hand wc have to fight 
against the enemy and on the other the die¬ 
hard tiaditiuns. War brings out the real 
character the people By corrupting dis¬ 
cipline, black marketing equipment and 
adulterating essentials, wars can not be 
w'on. To wm wars are required deadly 
honcstv. unwavering determination end a 
deep sense of oneness Modern weapons are 
also necessary' but on the foundation of the 
chai'acteristics mentioned above. It the 
foundation is lacking, the best weapons will 
not be of any avail. 

L.istly on the policy ot national defence, 
one consideration must be given the most 
unflagging thought. India must not be 
made the bottle ground for other contend¬ 
ing nations to settle their issues. France 
and Germany were the scenes of two of the 
most devastating wars in human history. 
Japan was the scene of the greatest crime 
on humanity, though U.S.A. later have tried 
hard to atone for It. Indications are that 
the next war may flare up in the so-called 
backward countries of South East Asia. 
Indk is much too close to this area to main¬ 
tain a complacent* attitude. India must 
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clearly guard against the possibility of war 
finding a lodgment on its soil. India is 
being tugged in two different directioQS**^ 
warfare and welfare—by two great com¬ 
munist countries—China and Russia. Both 
are very powerful. It is hoped these powers 
will not decide to stage e trial of strength, 
on the Indian issue. Affiliation of India 
with any of the communist powers will 
vastly strengthen the position of the suc¬ 
cessful candidate and it cannot bo reason¬ 


ably expected that the other power block, 
headed by the U.SA. will view such a situ¬ 
ation without any uneasiness. Balance of 
power in the international sphere may 
change with dramatic unpredictability.^ 
Indian leaders need to be very careful today, 
or tomorrow India may run into the danger 
of being converted into a battle ground of 
the next global war with consequences far 
graver than anything the history of India 
has so far witnessed. 


(This article was received before the Pakistani invasion. Ed M R.) 


THE STORY OF LOK BH.\RATI 
GLADYS EBY 


When Manubhai R. Pancholi, Director 
of Lok Bharati, an institution for rural 
higher education in Gujarat, recently 
addressed the 1965 graduating class, he 
advocated a three-point goal. 

^'Resolve hfsl of all/* ho urged, to 
dedicate some of your creative years to 
India: then set an example of simplicity in 
your living, despite an educational advan¬ 
tage you may now have over many of the 
villagers and farmers with whom you will 
labor; and last, in your personal life, do 
some useful, daily, constructive work.*’ 

In the receptive audience facing Director 
Pancholi were not only the latest crop of 
graduates but the remainder of a carefully 
selected student body numbering 325 young 
men and women, plus a tall Canadian 
agricultural graduate serving Lok Bharatl 
through the Canadian University Service 
Overseas, and two' members of the 
American Peace Corps stationed at the 99- 
acre site for 21 months. 

Backing the director on this auspicious 
occasion were the 30-merober faculty, about 


a third of whom have been with the 
pioneer college since its inception in 1953. 
Several of Ihc others are distinguished 
alumni. 

And because they continue as a stabiliz¬ 
ing influence on Bharati's future, 

references were made to pronouncements of 
the laic Nanabbai Bhall, progressive 
educator from Bhavnagar, Gujarat who, 
although past the age ol 70 m 1953, under¬ 
took the pr<idigious task of carrying out a 
unique rural higher education program ir. 
India. 

“Rural people are illiterate,*’ wrote 
Mr. Bhatt, “but it is wrong to believe that 
they arc not cultured. Culture is lying 
dormant in the life of the poorest of villa¬ 
gers. Lok Bharatl aims at awakening them 
to this culture through the unflickering 
temp of fundamental education.” 

The khadl-clothed graduates left the 
large assembly room, packed their simple 
belongings, and left their alma mater for* 
assignments which could help to change 
the face and improve the fortunes of India, 
especially the 82 per cent of its population 
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which ek« out an existence in villages 
throughout India. 

Lok Bharati does not cater to urban 
^tastes. These it leaves to the numerous 
state universities and colleges of India. 
Nor does it necessarily aim at sophisticated 
agricultural futures fur its alumni. This it 
bequeaths to India's traditional agricultural 
colleges. 

Dr. V. S. Jha, one of a 15*mdn team 
currently studying the entire educational 
setup of India through its Education 
Commission, in c<jmmt>nting on the Lok 
Bharati experiment stated, *Tf education 
must aim at ameliorating and improving 
^he economic and cultural conditions of 
the surrounding area, it should be a fruitful 
and rewording experiment. The quality of 
an experiment can be assessed by its 
capability of being repeated in varying 
types, When the experiment becomes 
formal, it die^^fait accompli.'' 

A temporary chajige in college 
cnrollccs wos noted in 1965 uy Jyotibhai 
Desai. Deputy Director ol the insUtution, 
ond a graduate of London's Institute of 
Education. 

''We usually draw the great majority 
of our students from a ring of 32 posUbasic 
resident scltools in Gujarat, because village* 
born students of such schools, whore train* 
covers the student's every waking 
moment, have an admirable ‘know-how’ in 
the ways, works, and life of the farmer and 
villager. Students who lack this back¬ 
ground and its attendant work and life 
habits need additional attention and in 
fact, a special kind of dedication to tbeir 
future plans. 

“This year there were no post-basic 
school graduates because of the nmv educa¬ 
tional requirement that they must extend 
.their education through the lllh grade 
idther than the 10th, in order to obtain a 
Secondary School Certificate (SSC). 

“Consequently, this year we were 
forced to recruit from the traditional high 


school, and the response was overwhel¬ 
ming. Out of 478 applicants this June, we 
could accommodate only 137. We wish the 
lime were at hand when every Indtan boy 
and girl who wishes for higher education 
could find his or her niche somewhere. We 
had to turn away almost a hundred appli¬ 
cants from the major three and one-half 
year course—lx>k Seva Maha Vidyalaya 
(people's service college) ; 69 from the 
Rural Institute (two-year certificate course 
in agricultural science); and more than 
throe times as many women as the 50 we 
could accommodate in our two-year Basic 
Primary Teachers' Training College.” 

It IS felt at Lok Bharati that these 
figures reveal what could become an 
educational gap between those wanting 
higher education and the institutions which 
can provide it through technical, vocational, 
rural, or general academic schools. 

Mr Desai added that priority has been 
given to Lok Bharati's number one problem 
- development of new leadership for 
village areas. **Village people must have 
leaders from their own soil for agriculture 
and dairy development, co-operatives, and 
local self-government/' 

Lok Bharati's beautilul. well-ordered 
campus and productive farm lands, set 
against a l>ackdrop ul low-lying hills, are a 
fitting testimonial to the man who began, 
back in 1910, to do something specific about 
his educational aims for Indian youth. 

Motivated by the great Indian saint. 
Natthuran Sharma. Mr. Bhati opened the 
doors of his newly formed Daxinamoorti, 
a national educational institute in Bhavn- 
agar, which is now a city of about 200,000 
some 30 miles southeast of Lok Bharati. 
One of his faculty members in 1935 was 
Mr. Pancholi, who subsequently married a 
Daxinamoorti pupil, the former Vijayaben 
Patel. 

When Gandhi urged a more thorough 
emphasis on development of the whole 
man In the natural environment of the 
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villager, Mr. Bhatt in 1938 moved to a 40* 
acre site at Ambla, a tiny village 21 miles 
north of Bhavnagar. The Pancholis were his 
able assistants in establishing a Gram 
Daxinamoorti, resident school for young 
people ages 11 to 17. 

In 1950 Mr. Bhatt came across a 
pamphlet written by an American, Arthur 
E. Morgan, first chairman of the Tennessee 
Volley Authority Project, former president 
of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
and a member of India’s Universities 
Commission in 1949. 

Morgan had concluded, **Thc Indian 
Village is obsolete. Almost every young 
person who leaves a typical village and gets 
an education under favourable conditions, 
feels revulsion for the dirt, filth, and 
squalor he loft behind, and refuses to 
return. Yci the village has been and must 
continue to be the hie of India .... Only 
as the village prospers can India prosper. 
The Indian village can be made a beautiful 
and attractive place in which to live, with 
wide variety of economic opportunity far 
superior to the Indian city. 

“The villages arc a vast reservoir of 
human energy, inlolligencc, and aspiration, 
now wasting in futility. Indian boys and 
girls start out in life alert, curious, eager 
to live and to learn. The dull hopelessness 
of their environment kills this spirit in 
many, so that as men and women they are 
conservative and unchanging. Give the 
Indian villager a picture of o good life, 
with health, cleanliness, variety of occupa* 
lion, place and time for recreation, and a 
feeling that his hopes may be fulfilled, and 
the energies of the people will make a new 
rural India, a fit and fine dwelling place 
for a great people.” 

In the meantime, Nanabhai Bhatt had 
given much thought to the urgent need for 
an institution of rural higher education in 
which his well •trained post^^basic students 
could continue their grooming for life work 
In the villages. 


Through the then Government of 
Saurashtra, a 99-acre grant was made in 
1953 to establish Lok Bharati one-half mile 
from the village of Sanosara, which at tbat^** 
time had a population of about 1,500, and 
has since grown to 3,600. 

The Indian Government, in asking 
Morgan to join their Universities Commis¬ 
sion, had as one of its goals the bringing 
together of western technology and 
Gandhi’s educational policies based on com¬ 
munity life and industry. Subsequently, 
the Shrimali Report urged inauguration of 
a limited number of Rural Institutes 
throughout India. 

And so Lok Bharoli, with three years* 
experience behind it, was selected in 1956 
as one of ten pilot Rural Ini^titutes. In 
modifi<»d form, the Rural Institute is still a 
perl of the college curriculum. 

Professional guidance and interest con¬ 
tinued to come from across the seas. In 
1956 Dr. Louis Smith, Dean of Berea Col¬ 
lege, Berea, Kentucky, was a Ford Founda¬ 
tion Consultant on Rurol Education with 
the Government of India. His observations 
were incorporated into the Report on Rural 
iDslitutes published by the Government of 
India’s Committee on Plan Projects in 
April 1963. Dr. Smith returned in 1959 and 
1960 as a consultant furnished by the Inter¬ 
national Co-operation Administration (which* 
became U-S. AID). Dr. Luther M. Ambrose, 
also of Berea, came to India under ICA 
sponsorship in 1960. Thai year Lok Bharati 
shared in the $40,000 grant for equipment 
which the United States of America made 
to two of India’s Rural Institutes. 

Mr. Jeyani M. Shah, Lok Bharati pro¬ 
fessor of Economics, Politics, and Co¬ 
operation, and honorary deputy director of 
the Rural Institute Section, with Mr. Ratilal ^ 
M. Andharia, one of Mr. Shaft's orlginaL 
co-workers, were two of a delegation of 20 
Indian educators to complete a year's train¬ 
ing in 1960 at ^erea College and the Uni- 
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veTsity of Kentucky under the U. S. AID 
program (then ICA) . 

Mr. J. D, Dawson in 1960> on a sabbati* 
cal leave from Antioch College, prepared a 
report for India's Ministry of Education end 
Kura] Institutes, following three months' 
Study. As a result of Dawson's visit to Lok 
Bharati, the institution improved its ''earn- 
while-Icarn" plan. 

In ihjs •’oarn-whilc-leom" plan, a Lok 
Bharat i student pays no part of his Rs. 65 
tuition fee. but contributes 400 hours of 
labor a year—approximately one*fourth of 
his school year—m a wel]*organizcd work 
program. 

This is not just "busy work." Projects 
demonstrate (he imp<irtance of prcKlucttvo 
manual labor as an integral part of normal 
human life, while th^y help in the learning 
situation. 

For instance, o Rural Institute student 
during the course ol a scliool year will have 
w<n'ke<l in the college dairy; he will have 
helped and harvest tn»' multitudino>i.^ 

vegclabif, (ruii, and giain crops nipervisc I 
by Farm Manager Vollabhai P.Mel; hr 
will hove taken rrs|MinsibiUtics for menu 
planning and ftjod pro|>arali<m In the hostel 
kiluhons : ho might have hch -^l hec^n tne 
foundation for a new Hs. 80,000 hostel to 
house nn additional 40 students ; or bind 
books in the 20.000-voluine library ; or woik 
in the ndminislralivc office. 

A Lok Seva Maha Vidyalaya sluderd, 
during his or her three and one-half year 
stay, will have shared work in a variety 
of fields, depending upon whether the 
major effort is in Gram Nirman Snatak 
(village reconstruction) ; Krishi Snatak 
(agriculture) ; or Lok Shikshan Snatak 
(teaching and social work). 

An energetic extension program assures 
that no student ever has a dull moment. 
Field work embraces the teaching of night 
school in villages Sanosara, Gadhula, 
Krishnapura, and Sandhido. all within 
cycling range of Lok Bharcti. Personal 


talks with fanners in adjoining areas lead 
to better methods of farming, fertilizingi 
and soil conservation. Week-long demon¬ 
stration camps, village fairs, and extended 
educational tours, all add to the maturation 
of Lok Bharati's future alumni, while 
spreading the gospel of progress to the 
humblest villager and farmer. 

It can and docs happen that these plan¬ 
ned projects help to steer a student into one 
or another line of work. Nagjibhai Desai, 
a graduate of Lok Shikshan, closs of 1956, 
after one such field trip, felt impelled to 
lake on the responsibjJilics of an orphanage 
at Surendra Nagar. uhere he and his wife 
are leuchcrs and kmdiy overseers. 

Hansiaj Paivadia, a 1962 Krishi (agri¬ 
cult uic) graduate, showed during college 
training a missionary zeal in working with 
underprivileged members nf the Adiwasi 
tii)>e. For three years—ever since the 
Chine.<ie invasion—be has been working 
with al'originul tnhes in the North-East 
Frontier Agency iNEFA). 

A imml survev of 299 alumni who hed 
taken either the Lok Seva Maha Vidyalaya 
thrvi \nwl-one-half year course, or the Krishi 
Snatak Agiiculturo Course, which embo¬ 
dies a third year beyond Rural Institute, 
roxcaled that LN had entered the educa¬ 
tion nl field : 7 arc serving under the Sarvo- 
daya S<*heme of Gujarat, branching out into 
linos of either agriculture, dairying, co- 
oi>crotjvcs. or scliool leaching; 39 are in 
Gram Vikas as agriculture extension officers 
for rural development; 17 have begun 
^dependent operations as farmers, etc; 16 
arc associated with reconstructive institutes, 
maiiY of the Ashram type, working on one 
or all 18 of the Gandhi-inspired programs 
of khadi-making, Hindu-Muslim unity, pro¬ 
hibition. basic education, adult education, 
sanitation, etc. : 24 ore in Intensive Area 
Schemes under the auspices of the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission; 7 are 
active in co-operative societies; 2 have 
joined Vinoba Bhave's Phoodan (land-gift) 
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movement; 29 are takiDg further study, 
many at graduate basic training colleges 
(GBTC) such as at Mangrol, Rajpipla, and 
Ahmedabad ; 24 have become agriculture 
and dairy managers. 

Ninety per cent of those not attending 
school are working directly with villagers 
and farmers, while ten per cent are head¬ 
quartered in rural areas where some of 
them can still concentrate their efforts on 
improvement of the villagers' income and 
lot in life. 

It takes scientillc planning, some trial 
and error, and no lack of lakhs for an ex¬ 
periment of Lok Bhareti's scope to flourish. 
Financial aid has been forthcoming from 
all over the world. India is, of course, the 
prime contributor through the Central 
Government, which partially supports the 
Rural Institute, including the Research and 
Extension Branches, to Ihc extent of 
Rs. 30,000. The Stale Government of 
Gujarat contributes yearly Rs. 12,000 to the 
Basic Primary Teachers* Training College; 
Rs. 60,000 to Lok Seva Maha Vidyalaya, 
and Rs. 10,000 for the Rural Institute section. 

Through its able and energetic 43-year- 
old Farm Manager Patel, whose education 
dates back to Gram Daxinamoorti days at 
Ambla, Lok Bharati oversees, through four 
highly productive farms, crops which bring 
in an annual net income of Rs. 42,000, with 
a hoped-for return by 1973 of one full lakh 
net profit. In addition to ihc campus and 
adjoining farms, orchards, and gardens, Lok 
Bharati operates 20 acres a few miles away 
at Krishnapara; 60 acres 30 miles south¬ 
east in Maldhar near Politana; and 50 
acres at Aranej and Navargam near the 
Arabian Sea. dorteted by a former trustee 
of the institution. Jivankil Sl)cth. 

Farmers adjoining all these holdings 
are among the first to buy Lok 3hardti*s 
improved cotton seed, mango graftings, 
Anabeshahi grape cuttings/ wheat seeds 
which produce more than 50 bushels per 


acre, and Keser mangoes which this year 
grossed Rs. 46,000 on 50 acres. 

Recently the people of Australia have 
taken interest in developing through their 
Community Aid Abroad program, a much- 
needed fifth well on the Lok Bharati cam¬ 
pus grounds. Their generous contribution 
of Rs. 11,000 has helped in the drilling to a 
depth of 70 feet. 

Part of Lok Bhai'oti's teaching program 
at the adult level is the Panchayati Raj 
Training Centre, conducted by Mr. Dulsukh 
Patel and his staff of two. Mr. Patel 
returned in 1960 from an eight-month tour 
of farms in the United States through aus¬ 
pices of the National 4-H Clubs of America. 
In a building set aside for the purpose, Mr. 
Patel greets and houses each year (except 
during the busy monsoon season) some 
thousand Sarpanches, Upsarpanches, and 
non-offlcial members of Panchayati Raj 
throughout Seurashtra and Cutch for a con¬ 
centrated eight-day course in village leader¬ 
ship and problem-solving. 

In appraising the dozen years of Lok 
Bharati's educational impact, Manubhai 
Panchoh reiterates a basic idea of Gandhi s ; 
**The village should not produce simply raw 
materisb. It must have a share in produ¬ 
cing finished goods. They, and then only, 
will village people And stimulation in the 
village area end not drift to cities. 

'‘Right around this area small industries 
could be developed for making bricks and 
processing sugarcane on a large scale. This 
area abounds in colored soils which arc now 
shipped to Bombay by the ton for conver¬ 
sion to dyes and paints.** 

Mr. Pancholi feels, however, in assess¬ 
ing not only the full impact of Lok Bharati 
on the nearest village. Sanosara, but on a 
majority of the villages in which his alumni 
arc stationed, that graduates of this rural 
institute can accomplish their best work in 
a village of 1,0<)0 or less. It takes a parti¬ 
cular talent, « rare combination of skill, 
experience, perseverance, and personality, 
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to convince a heterogeneous population oi 
small agriculturists, big landlords, traders, 
and small-scale industrialists to merge their 
conflicting interests for the good of the 
whole community. 

Through co-operation, progress is being 
made. For example, Jayavantsinh Jadoja, 
age 30, whe completed Lok Bharati*s Lok 
Shikshan course in 1958, is doing a remark¬ 
ably able job es organizer for the Intensive 
Area Scheme. Stationed at Manar, 30 miles 
south of Bhavnagar, ho feels that the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission's 
annual token grant of Rs. 8,000 can be 
waived within the next five years. 

In the little village of Paniari, popula¬ 
tion 700, the Woollen Weavers Co-Operative 
Society had little work because of a lack 
of technical knowledge and necessary 
capital. Jayavantsinh has helped these 
few families of weavers produce woollen 
cloth worth Hs. 125,000. 

Jayavantsinh draws a aalary of only 
Rs. 215 a month, and there have been times 


when, to help a good cause along, he took 
only Rs. 140 monthly. His activities 
comprise the whole gamut of co-operatives: 
sugarcane, milk, and manure; home spinn* 
ing and weaving; construction of a new 
high school; and a workshop for produc¬ 
tion of clay and coloring materials for 
dyes. 

Intensive work with inhabitants of 24 
villages, and diffused help to 108 other 
villages, have resulted not only in almost 
total elimination of unemployment through 
self-help by the villagers, but a net income 
of H.S. 18,000 to the area scheme for ongoing 
dc^Tlopmcnt. 

Jayavantsinh's story Is but one of 
countless examples of creative leadership 
focused on the needs of India's own *^bold 
jvasantry, the counlry* pride.'* Village 
and farm impact, response, and renovation 
are goals which Lf»k Sharati's faculty 
believe can bo achieved through rural 
education that is thoroughly correlated 
with Indian life. 
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TAKE MY HANhS-liy Don>lhy Clmkc 
Wilson. Fnbli^hod by lloddcr niid Btoughton 
Ltd., 8t Pauls 11 oil so, Wnrwickc Lntic, 
London, E. C. i l*ricc I'l 8b. Net. PubUsbed 
in lliGf. Pp. 1117. 

Tills lio<»k is the biogr.ipliy of 
Vergheso, the daughter of a plnittation owner 
in Boutli India, who overcame a <1e\nstuting 
physical huudivap, due to uii accident wliich 
nude Mary a paraplegic shortly after her 
graduation. It is the life stoiy of extra¬ 
ordinary Christian faith and devotion born 
r»f intense and prolonged ^unering sliarcd 
with ]>eople ill mam parts of the woild. 

Mar)’ Vnrphw decided cnrK in life that 
she would obtain 11 n advanced education io 
make herself ns useful as possible to her 
newly iudcpendcDt country uud till'* led her 
to the ('hristian Medical C'ollcge nt Vrilorc 
( founded by the famous Dr. Ida Sendder ). 
She bci^anie a Surgeon and then shortly after, 
an a<*cidcnt made Maiy* a puratilcgic. The 
book vividly describes how hi ary iccons- 
tniotcd her lilc, how she learned to perlomi 
deltc.sto band .ind ince openitious sitting on 
her wheel chair and how slie became a fully 
11 nal ifi ed Rchubi li tatio n Spec lal i s(—which 
India is so much in need ot. 

After the accident hlary thought herself 
utterly belplcsh and dependent on others ^but 

sho fouTid courage and the key to her new 

useful fife in the words of an old hymn : 

Take my life mid let it ba 
Cooaecrated l^rd to tbee. 

a 


Take mv hands and let them move 
At the impiilsi'of thy love • ••• 

In her paniplcgle stage Mary went to the 
United Stales us both patient and Plivsieinn- 
in-trahung nt Dri llowaid RusU^ renowned 
Institute nf PbyMeal Medicine and Hehidii- 
litation, wbire she learned all about (he 
del ientely f uirt t uU probi ei n s of rel ni bi 1 1 - 
tiition mid tin ]mths of theii piaetieid 
solution. (*nrientls she is the head ot the 
newly estnblisliod depirtnient of Pliysioal 
Medieine and Reh.klnlitation at the Vellore 
(^hristinn Medie.al (V»llege. About heTs<ll 
Mary says “Without the accident, I might 
have been oiil> an ordinary dnctoi. .^ow 
1 have been shown the w.i\ to help patient^ 
whose needs in India, wci'f* nmnet before." 
This is more than true. 

'Hiw is a valuable book—not onh ii" a 

• 

te>^tiinouy of moving faith in God's plan but 
a biography ilmt nil! inspiie growing 
numbers ol people who, all over the world, 
are dodicMted io the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped. There is scarcely a dull page 
in the b^k, which rcadn more interesting 
than a most thrilling romance, ^^'o consider 
the work a must-rending for medical people 
who arc uiterestcd in i‘ehabiii(atioa of the 
handicapped the number ol whom is count¬ 
less in India. The book will also be found 
profitable aad interesting reading to a general 
class of readers. 


C.K. H. 
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The Language Problem 

Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose, writing in 
the Science and Culture in its issue of 
August, 1965 endeavours to demonstrate 
that the problem of a'^national" or'officiaV’ 
language vi5*a«vis national integration, 
Comparisons with conditions in Europe with 
her population of 533 millions and an area 
of over 3.9 million square miles, against 
India's 439 millions spread over 1.2 million 
square miles, do not hold good in any 
respect: 

is useful, while considering the 
problem uf national iniegration m India to 
remember that we have a population of 439 
millions spread over an area ot 1,232,561 
square miles. In contrast, the whole uf 
Europe has an area of 3,900,000 square 
miles, with an estimated population of 533 
miDions. In Europe, there are many lan¬ 
guages, and no single state. In spite of the 
Council of Europe and European Economic 
Community, and the war-time proposal ol 
Winston Churchill to unify the British and 
the French empires no one considers that 
the states of Europe would combine into 
one within any reasonable measure of lime, 
except under the stress of war. 

“From this point of view, India has the 
advantage of, at least, being a federation of 
states In which there is only one common 
citizenship. If there are tensions now end 
then between one section of the population 
and another, one need not be very much 
surprised. 

*'This is particularly so because different 
parts of the country have been unequally 
influenced by the forces of economic and 
social change in the recent past. Thus, 

11 


West ^ngal lost much of its dependence 
on land earlier than East Bengal. Orissa, 
Assam, Madhya Pradesh have lain outside 
the orbit of severe changes in their internal 
economy until after the advent of indepen¬ 
dence. It is only now, under the increasing 
strain uf establishing an economy after the 
socialist model, that it is being discovered 
that the amount of even sociul changes 
undergone by different states has been t^ery 
unequal. ^ 

“A part of these changes whs initiated 
even belore independence, under the 
influence of provincial autonomy according 
to the Reform Act of 1933. At least, it led 
in provinces like Bihar to the rise of a 
middle class which shook oft its dependence 
on land, turned to the salaried professions, 
or to business under the patronage of the 
Provincial Government (see Bose 1962, 
213). This tendency was also in evidence in 
Orissa and Assam within a short time; 
and as a result of the same kind of political 
change. 

‘'When India has a population equal to 
that of Europe minus Russia, and living 
upon a space which is less than two-thirds 
of that urea, why should we assume that 
the problem of national integration should 
be simple ? Why should we moreover use 
Switzerland or Canada or the Scandinavian 
countries as our model when they have the 
population of one of the larger districts of 
Indie, or perhaps of one of the many states 
w hich go to make up our land ? 

“Let us begin with the assurance that, 
in spite of our linguistic or even communal 
disturbances, we afe not worse than most 
European nations who have fought bitterly 
against one another, sometimes for trade 
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and empire, sometimes over religious belief, 
and sometimes over difference in political 
ideology.” 

Prof. Bose goes on to try to put his 
fingers on “our own sorrows and our own 
problems” and to analyse the causes which 
stand in the way of national integration 
one of which, we admit, is the problem of 
a ^nationar* language. The writer endea¬ 
vours to assess the functions of the 
“national” or “official” language; the 
function of English and those of regional 
languages vis-a-vis either Hindi or English. 
It appears that Prof. Bose believes that 
regional languages, Hindi and English, have 
clear-cut and complimentary functions and 
the sense of hurt derived from the 
privileged position of a “national” language 
accorded to Hindi under the Constitution 
arises from a misapprehension of these 
functions. Prof. Bose endeavours to bring 
a show of dispassionate scientific reasoning 
to the assessment of a problem which 
appears to have been very much obscured 
under stresses of parochial emotions and 
regional passions. Prof. Bose's presentation 
would appear to ment serious study if not 
for anything else, at least for its apparent 
scion 1 1 Ac and historioal plausibility : 

is, however, no consolation for us 
that we are no worse than other people. The 
point is that we have to attend to our own 
sorrows and our own problems as best wo 
con, oven if the problems seem to be too 
small and too insignificant to many of our 
internalionaily minded statesmen. 

“One such problem harassing us today is 
the problem of a ‘national language.' While 
we are likely to become excited over 
recent happenings in South India, it would 
perhaps be best to begin to think a little 
more clecrly about what we really want. 
What is going to be the function of 
*na tional* or ‘official* language ? What 
should, again be the function of English 
'which has so long served the purpose of 


inter-communication between the western- 
educated people all over India ? How do 
the regional languages stand in relation to 
either Hindi or English ? 

“Let us go back once more to a little of 
history. There is no doubt about the fact 
that the concept of political nationalism 
came into India in the wake of jBritish rule. 
Before that, India had already established 
a cultural unification in various ways. 
Production in India for many centuries in 
the past was organized on the basis of caste; 
although there were several important 
regional varieties of the same system. All 
India was under a common law of inheri¬ 
tance, namely, the Mitakshara, although 
Bengal and its immediate neighbourhood 
was under the Dayabhaga. But that too 
was derived from the Smritis. Various 
religious sects were not confined to any 
province, but extended their influence for 
centuries across linguistic and political 
barriers. 

“It is interesting that in the Kumbha 
Mela when thousands of sadhus and pil¬ 
grims gather together periodically either 
at Allahabad, Hardwar, Nasik or Ujjain, 
the learned converse with one another in 
Sanskrit, if necessary, while the major 
communication between either sadhus or 
pilgrims from various parts of India is 
through a broken form of Hindi. 

“Now, when the western-educated people 
of India began to feel deeply the need of 
unified political action, they spoke to one 
another in the English language. British 
administration was also carried through the 
English language; and people seeking 
office in any part of India therefore, found 
themselves using the English tongue as a 
ready means of communication. 

“En glish also exercised considerable 
influence upon he vernacular literatures of 
India. Thus, as Bengal’s language and 
literature entered a vigorous period oi 
growth, Bengali writers did not healtate 


to absorb Ideu or oven form and style from 
the West. Ihe point is that the use of a 
foreign tongue for certain purpoees did not 
hinder the growth of local languages. 

has already been said that the politi¬ 
cal concept of nationalism was the result of 
Indians contact with the West. Naturally, 
English became the language of nationalise 
tic organizations of an all-India character. 
There were, however, smaller organizations 
which employed the regional vernaculars; 
while, in literature, ideas of secular nation¬ 
alism or of patriotism began to filter down 
among the common people Tnainly through 
the medium of the local languages. 

*'lt was at this stage that a certain 
amount of rc-thinking seems to have been 
done by some of our national leaders. Some 
of them felt that unless the message of 
nationalism or patriotism could be carried 
from one part of India to another by means 
of a common Indian language, the vest num¬ 
ber of common people would never be 
drawn into a common political enterprise 
At least, English would fail to serve that 
purpose. 

“In 1874, Keshab Chandra Sen proposed 
that a simple form of Hindi should be used 
for this purpose. In 1879, Bajnarayan Basu 
made a similar proposal; and in 18BB, he 
published a tract entitled Briddha Hlndur 
Asha in which he made a strong plea for 
national unity through an extensive use of 
the Hindi language. Bhudev Chandra 
Mukherjee did the same in 1892 (Das 1959, 
5-6). And It should be remembered that 
each of these three were stalwarts in their 
own fields of activity, and also writers of 
distinction in the Bengali language. They 
never felt that the interest of the local re¬ 
gional language was likely to be jeopardis¬ 
ed by the use of Hindi for the special pur¬ 
pose of inter-provincial communication. 

*"nie point we are trying to make out 
la that if different languages are used for 
specific and separate purposes there should 


be DO reason why they should do harm to 
one another. Today the conflict arises 
because Hindi has been made the sole 
official language of India under the Consti^ 
tution. The complaint is often heard that 
the Central Government spends more on 
its propagation than is justified. By 
contrast, it spends proportionately much 
less than is fair upon the development of 
the regional languages. 

“If many of the regional languages of 
India are spoken by populations of the 
size of Spain or Poland, for instance, and 
if the Indian Constitution has given fourteen 
such languages the status of national 
languages, the question of neglecting some 
at the expense of others should never arise. 
It is inequality which hurts; and it hurts 
more if it is felt, rightly or wrongly, that 
one particular language is being ousted by 
another by means of en unfair distribution 
of patronage. 

“The readers* attention is here drawn 
to a statement issued by Professor Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjeo and others, reproduced 
at the end of this note The signatories 
have made a strong appeal for the statutory 
retention of English for inicr-statc and 
international communication, and for 
conducting public service examinations for 
employment bv the Government “ 

Prom the problem of language, the 
writer here pa^es on to a consideration of 
(he problem of a common script for all India. 
He appears to relate the question to that ot 
the more urgent problem of more * wide¬ 
spread and rapid* education for the people 
which, ho quite rightly avers, can never 
be given . . . either by Hindi or English * 

‘TVe have, however, to remember that 
the problm of languages is not the only one 
which besets lT\dia today There is. in 
addition, the problem of scripts, nearly 
twenty of which are in either extensive or 
restricted use all over the country The . 
frequency of compound letters in many of 
them renders it difficult to adopt any, in 


their present unreformed state, for pur¬ 
poses of fast mechanical transcription. 

the past, the need of a common 
script for all-India languages was raised 
as early as 1834 A^. (see Das, Jbld., 4 and 
Bandopadhyay 1356 B.S., 206-214). This 
also became an important concern o£ 
nationalist Sengal in the first quarter oi 
the present century. An educationist and 
religious leader. Satischandra Mukhcriee. 
founder o£ the Dawn Society, gave support 
to the idea anew; while Justice Sarada 
Charon Mitra established in 1907 a society 
named Ek-Lipi Vistar Parisad, or Society 
for the Propagation of a Common Script, 
which ran a Journal named Devanagara 
for several years (see Bose, 1959, 81; also 
Mukherjee and Mukherjee 1957, 372-38). 
Much later on. in 1951, Phanindra Nath 
Sett established In Caicutta a society 
named Romak Lips Samiti or Society for 
(the propagation of the) Roman Script: 
but this ceased to function after about 
a decade. 

‘*Tho greatest pioblcm which appears 
to us to confront the nation today is the 
problem of universal education. Bven now, 
more than 7(1 per cent of the people are 
illiterate. Widespread and rapid education 
in the arts and sciences can best to given 
to children and grown-ups alike in the 
mother-longue. If books are not yet 
available in the fourteen languages of the 
Republic to convey to children and adults 
alike the best of knowledge with which 
thejr minds ought to be nourished, every¬ 
thing should be done to help in the produc¬ 
tion (>£ suitable literature for the purpose. 
If books cannot be produced fast enough, 
then the oid of I ape-recorded speeches, and 
the radio can be utilized efficiently for the 
same purpose. In any ease, the need for 
extensive development of the regional 
languages cannot he over-emphasized. 

'*And let us also say that such universal 
education can never be given efHciently 


and adequately in either Hindi or English, 
where the majority speak other languages. 
Both Hindi and English have their uses; 
but for special purposes. 

'^At the present moment, the new Hindi 
has not reached a creative level. Authors 
who try to weed out words in common use 
by Sanskritic equivalents just because they 
are derived from either Urdu or English 
are not doing any service to the language, 
but grave dis-service. Language grows 
from a people's needs of communication ; 
and if these needs are already satisfied, 
there is not much sense In introducing arti¬ 
ficial equivalents in order to satisfy a 
sentiment of chauvinism or of abstract 
purism. 

'Today. English serves a definite pur¬ 
pose in regard to the technical and .scientific 
joquirements of the Indian nation. In 
contrast. Japan's entire education is in 
Japanese. But this has been done through 
hard labour, and nut by means of resolu¬ 
tions alone. Japanese scientists have not 
closed their mmds to oilhor English, 
Gorman, French or Spainish language. They 
learn these well enough to keep in touch 
with all that is happening in the world to¬ 
day- But when they have to make it their 
own, they do it from school to the highest 
levels of university education in the 
Japanese language. And the Japanese have 
not, on that account, fallen behind any 
other nation in either tcchnogical, scienti¬ 
fic or artistic achievement. In fact, they 
have succeeded in becoming creative be¬ 
cause science has come to them through the 
language of daily use. 

"Perhaps it would be uncharitable to 
compare Japan with India. Yet, we can¬ 
not desist from pointing out that although, 
in India, instruction in the sciences has been 
in the international English language for 
over a hundred years, yet the total amount 
of work done has been less than that in 
Japan over an equivalent period. Moreover] 
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the intimate relation established between 
technology and society which we see in 
Japan is far above the level of what wc 
have attained m our country through the 
use of English as the exclusive medium of 
Instruction in sciences in all the 47 univei- 
sities of India In India, science has rt- 
mained largely divorced from contact with 
the common needs of oui daily life It is 
pursued cither in the abstract, or even 
when It IS applied to use, it ignores the 
needs of the common villager^his housing, 
his agriculture and cattle, his problems ol 
nutrition, health and disease, hi^ chongint; 
society—and quite oilen scientists ren<din 


satisfied if they can satisfy the needs of a 
class of wealthy patrons. 

"^But that apart, we have tried to make 
It clear that the mothei*tongue, Hmdi and 
English have all their places; but in differ* 
ent spheres And if we keep tlearly in 
mind the function which each is to perform, 
and if due encouragement is given to each 
to luncljon more efficiently m its particular 
spheie there is no reason why the problem 
ot language oi languages cannot be solved 
satisfacicinly The question has to be ap* 
pioached fiom a practical point of view, 
with no economic, political or emotional 
ovcitones added to it'* 
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WritiDj; Editorial 1j undor the above 
lego lid, what iht <)h$€t t'$i of Loodon has to 
My ab^ut the need to refurbish the bureau* 
oratic organization of the administration in 
the U.K. may appear to be rclevaui also to 
current conditions in the Indian udminiatra* 
tlTQ orgamVation : 

“One of the paradoNOs of our ay stem of 
governmoDt is that it gives least prominence 
to the men who aetimlly luike tJio maebine 
run. Moat people can name soibc, if not all, 
of the twenty-three members of the Cabinet 
Bat they would be hard put to it to name 
any of the 2,500 members of the Adminiatra* 
tivo Civil Service , the mandarine of White¬ 
hall who form the top decision-making echelon 
of the buiouucracy Yet io the Jong run 
the efficiency of the British government pro¬ 
bably depends at least as much on this anony¬ 
mous band as on the poUticiana. If we ns 
a nation arc going to adapt to new circum- 
atance^ a gicat deal will depend on the 2,600« 
“Hence the importance of the last week’s 
report by the Select Committee of Eati* 
mates—a wntoh-dog body of M.P.e who 
snitf round the corndora of power—on the 
civil service. For ihia shows <|uitc clearly 
that ul) is not wdl with the Administrative 
Civil Service. Ihc bcrvice la not getting 
oa maiiY recruits as it needb. While the 
Univerbity population has ahot up, the number 
of oao didate B onering (heinMives for the 
Civil Service bae remained atatienary. Des¬ 
pite all eSbrte to broaden ite appeal, Wbite- 


liall remains largely dependent on a narrow 
segment of Oxbridge arts graduaUb. 

“This may mon^ly redoot the fact that 
there are many new competing demands for 
graduates, which grow oven faster than do 
onr expanding iioiversities. But it is difficult 
to cscope the impression that the problem 
goes deeper than that. Not onl) is the whole 
nature of govemmeut changing in response 
to new reipiiremenU, but so Is boclety nnd the 
(*ivil Service, although it is adapting itself 
fast, has yet to catch up with all tlicae changes. 

“The main changes have been in the scale 
of Oovrromcnt activities and the nature of 
government desisions. This is the era of 
positive government, the Administmtion not 
only spends (wo-Ufths of the nation's income 
but also (OQbtantly intervenos in areas which 
previously were loft to pilvate citizens. At 
the auiuo time, the tiinc-spau and tim com¬ 
plexity of its deoibious have aU(*rcd out of 
all recognition. Policy docisions taken today— 
about town planning, transport, education and 
so on—will take years, |>erha|>s oven decades, 
to work themselves througli. Moreover, they 
arc often highly technological in character, re- 
/lecdng aasumpticRs, for example, about the 
cost of nuclear power in the sgveotieB.’' 

S • * 

Tbe whole attitude towards the currently 
fast expanding areas of Govern mentfs ad- 
miDistrativo responsibilities and, necessarily, 
also of prerogatives, would appear to have 
made it urgent that the administrative maohi- 
neiy b appropriately geared to and ooordi- 
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nat^d with these wideoing areas of ite obli- 
gatioQfl and [>owers and for the pertonnel 
to bo appropriately e<|oipped to foIM these 
functioQfl in the context of the cumntly 
emerging mobile society. 

The othor chancy is eocial. We are gra> 
dually moving—besiUntly and probably far too 
slowly—towuids a mobile society. A double 
mobility is involved. The hret K a readi¬ 
ness to move from place to place i the other 
is a readiness to aetjuire new skills. Education 
is no longer Homctliing which ends whui you 
leave schools or universities. 

The (Hvil Service—and, indeed, Ibc 
whole machinery of government—has failed 
to adapt Itself sufficiently quickly to these 
trends. Certainly, it is moving faster than 
many suppose. More outsiders aic bt^ig 
brought into the service. Tlierc is an in¬ 
creasing awareness of thv i*eed to recruit men 
with speciaUsed skills such an economists. 
Nevertheless, the overwhelming tinpreasioo 
left by the Civil Service remains that of a 
close casU^ of men who^^e prime expertise lies 
iu dealing with one another aud with their 
political masters. 

^'But is this a sufficient qiialifiration these 
days ? The increasing complexity ot govern¬ 
ment means tliut the doctrine of Ministerial 
responsibility is becoming a myth. Ministers 
DO longer resign when their departnieuts liave 
blundered—undorstaodably to, since they 
probably didn't have the faintest idea of 
what was going oo Yet at the same rime the 
people really responsible, the Civil Scrvaiib, 
cannot be called to account." 

The Civil Service of the future, to con¬ 
form to the emeiging needs of a fast changing 
•ociety and the changing concepts of Qovcm- 
ment that go with it, may have to emerge 
as a more positive factor in Oovemuent's 


pnblic relations than hitherto. This may 
create fresh problems some of which can be 
visuali^d even now. Nevertheless, that 
the present coucepts of a faceless burean- 
eratic machine will gradually have to acquire 
a positive identity and thereby aosume 
responsibiltries so long borne by politicians 
only is Inevitable. 

^Tndecsl, this system b already fraying at 
the edges. A recent security enquiry 
actually name d civil servants responsible for 
lapses. And if the reeont recommeiidarion 
for more specialised committees of M.P.s to 
enquire into the work of (lovemment 
departments is accepted more and more civil 
servants wilt Hud thciuselves being cross 
examined. 

"Again the new emphasis on mobility may 
mean that the Civil Sen*ice will have to 
accept as it does to some evtuut already that 
It will be able to recruit sufficient talent and 
specialised skilb only by abandoning the 
idea that a mao eoters the bureaucracy at 
21 and stays until 60. The main obstacle 
to allowing more mobility is uot so much 
conservatism as the lack of a national 
pension scheme. That would not only allow 
managers and academics to move lu and out 
of tlu* Civil 6<rvicebut would also permit 
the civil «crvant^ them selves to move into 
other professions. 

• • • 

"The Civil Service of the iutuio may 
therefoie not only be lcs« "facole^b" thau 
the pri*Hcnt one to the extent that civil 
servants have to defend their own aetions, 
they are bound to become less anonymous. 
If temporarv officials, like Dr. Bidogh and 
the various industnali&ts brought into 
government by the Department of Economic 
Affairs, become a regular part of the White- 
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fjul) t)u*< will liavo a miUvtil otlVo( on 
t\i€ rimrm'ter of I hi* sorvice*. Now Govern* 
motiN will, O'* in tho St:ilo^, nioao 

ijcw moil. 

“Thoi f nn* oli\ loii% ri'*ks almnt mi oh 

ilovolopiiiont''. Tli< unojiMiiiti of iho oh it 

^ 0 ]'vun(s :ils4j I iiHiiro llio lUvibility of tbo 

hvMimi. Thoy in;i\ tho idiMsoftlnir 
Mini'^tor'^ onoo Iho ilnisoMi iK'oii 

t:ikoii, iIk'i will oarry it out Un ith ami 
hkillullN. If tfio olvil ‘‘orvftrih c*»nl<i civo 
intHrvi(*\\s or apfmai' on 6 Ion hion, <hh ini{*ht 
bo ninoli uono UiUioalt 

•'TIkto am oiiivi prnblonis How mo 
a<lrairH*>frator^ Mko lb lioo*lnriu ho 

tidoil into tlio nl iiM(lii'o M«\v 

[s it t»f,ssiblo to moiriioih iKo nooU lor 
raiij^o. sohiotiino-i aupiipiilar, (lon^ion'^ with 
tlio siimt^tonii polMioal |nv«'**iios wIim*Ii 

i m*\' I tub IV all«i* t M i j i i ** t* r ia I mi mK .* I Wv i v 

% 

OQO would o»»n<*odo that tb<* clodiJ mjiroMni 


talivos of tlio publio, namely the Ministers, 
*‘lioiild <*Qnliiinc to liave the last word. 1 >ut 
bow mil Iho exports 1 h* bc^tli kept in their 
plaor and kept from booiMiiin^ frustrated f 
'‘It would h%‘ i:i-li Ut proleiid tt» have ready 
answers to those very oomple^ (|iiestiona 
Dnt unless they can be answered, wo are 
l^oiiit; lo bo loft with a mnehinory id piverii* 
merit whioh is it^un^ trr look iiierrsingly 
inadeipi.tfo. The Si>lcH*t ('oiiunittee wlih h 
esnnitnod the Civil Sirvioo reemnuiended the 
Acitiiiii n;i of u priN.Ue im|iiiry into its 
st nil till 0 to be follosvr^d ]ii’rhaps b) n Itoial 
t'omuussion. I'ul ii llien* over was a ease 
a Roval (*oiiian**ioii. it |s sureK for ooo 
wlioli will ... eofire s\«tun id 

4 

gi\riiinu>nl svifluriil huthir di lay. t Hlior 
Vki'‘ N\e ni.iN l»>* ill d.iot’o **1 making soapi • 
••••at* c‘l oin oivd soiv.iul^ for faihut* to 
0|ii*iaf«* a 111 ic him who h no nnM«t> the 

uMsU of t•»d 4 y far h'ss ol tomorrow.’' 
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hyacinth and muck. These areas can be re* 
covered toe market gardening and poultry 
larming while the ponds and bundhs can be 
cleaned, re-cxcavaled, iX necessary, and used 
for fish culture and ducks. Fruit tiees can 
bv planted veherever possible. Coconut and 
bananas should be planted in lurge numbers 
m higlj lamlall areas, for these can provide 
aitcrnutivc food for those who cat wheat 
and I ICC. Green bananas, sweet yams, 
soyabeans, jacktruit seeds, Indian corn, 
gram, bailey, etc., con all be used in placu 
of wheat and also mixed with hour to make 
very edible chapatU. All elforts should 
be made immediately so that the results can 
be actively utilised as additional lood sup¬ 
plies before the fiXKl position becomes acute. 
Chicken farming can be earned on even on 
the roofs oi houses in cities and towns and. 
if started now. should produce good results 
in a few montlis. AH land which has water 
supply in nearby places can be used for boro 
nee now and the paddy will be ready by the 
end of February or during March To 

get this done, slow movement ol the Stale 
nwrlune will not do. The public must come 
into the picture and the Press should do its 
best to guide anil enthuse the people. Clean 
all tanks and put Ln fingcriings now. Also 
add some ducks. The Municipalities, and 
other local bodies must requisition all tanks 
and unused land and arrange for fish and 
pouKiy farming and food growing as o 
public enterprise. If any private owners 
do things on Ihcir own. they may be exemp¬ 
ted from these large scale requisitioning of 
unused land for growing food. 

The matter of pest control is very im¬ 
pel lant in connection with food growing 
There lire millions of rats, mice, squirrels, 
birtls and insects which destroy our crops 
and vegetables These must be eradicated 
and controlled. Birds can bo conin»Hed by 
tlio use of nets fixed to poles. Rats, mice 
and squirrels can be removed by use of pest 
control methods. While ents and other 
Insects also come under the some category. 


But the main enemy of all plans is sloth, 
negligence, slow moving officials, dishonesty 
and the attempt of political parties to “cash 
in" on all public benefit movements. Just 
os political parties make false propaganda 
to gel credit for what others have done, they 
also do propaganda to cover up their own 
sins. Ill this emergency the political 
parties may convert nclicm to words. History 
has to be the hand-maideu of the politicians. 
The Glow More Food campaign is a matter 
<»f hie and death for the millions who live 
in the tJtii'S, towns and viUagc.s ol India. 
The public imisl risdisi' that it is their own 
work and Dial they cannot depend on any¬ 
body olsc‘ to d*i this Un them Eviry house- 
holdci must ukv up lood gi owing m one 
way or another Even one katluh o{ land 
can si»\e a hie loi thiee monllis i' something 
js grown on ii A tool cun cnalde one 
to grow a dozen chickens and diizmiA ol eggs 
A small |Kmd, cleaned by )>ers<mjl dlort 
and the puichasc ul KuisHs ten uoith ol 
fingerlings will >Kld wimi^ lish ivcryday 
for llic immi aJiei si\ luoiilhs SmuU 
paU-hes <il and kind tan In* luiiicd to use 
by jHiujing all waste walei Ihcic lioni 
kitchens, toilets etc Nothing will be gam- 
rd by looking at otheis, whether lhe> arc 
lliiina Ofliccis Ol Mim.slers Political leaders 
will only talk, gonoiully s|)oaking In any 
case, il lioveinmcnt OfTict rs can do some¬ 
thing the> should oigamso watei supply, 
seed supply and the buppl> ui manure and 
help of 11 actor jx>wei, pumps, pipes etc 
Political leadtis can do some food growing 
Ihemselvot And the public must gi'ow 
more food in older to live and keep olive 
then own latnily members. 

The matter of pest control js doubly 
important for the reason tfial India loses 
about 10 to 20 i>er cent of all food grown 
duo to tho ravages of rats, mice and the rest 
ol the pest. If theiefore half the destruc¬ 
tive creatures are climinaled there should 
bo a gain in the quantum of food of 5 to 10 
per cent of the total. 
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The British and the P&kislanli 

One finds it difDcuU to explain the 
fellowship of the British with the PakisUims 
For the Pakistanis are not mentally, moially 
or culturally like the British. The more 
obnoxious type of Paki.sUim is polyi^amous, 
siTVilc (lo those who are strougei and 
riclwT), offensive and exploitative (to the 
poor and tlu* weak), dr»rcspecltul to women 
and kicknn; m highc>i culture and humoniW 
The iBiilish, with all their faults nrr \er> 
unlike the Pukistonis The empire bmldeisof 
Britain bulJiod and exploited weaker pci^ple, 
}>ut Ihi'y were morally and culturally much 
'Ulienru to ihr' Pakistanis And empire 
building has qone out o[ la^hion on account 
r>l its iieeupalKin'il ha ah (I The only inces 
which still go 10 loi imiKTialistie ventures 
are thu^e wli<'. like the ChineM*, have large 
hi rdcs a I Iheir clisiKisal Then acain. the 
I’nkistanis ate not cnipiie hniKhns Then 
allowed aneeshus thr Tiuks. Arabs and 
itheis <hd a l)ii el m' intjuenii^, ni the dim 
hut ilu' pUM’iit lUis Fal.kstani ts 
iieiflu'i* related lo those jHs)ple hv hknid, noi 
has any lesembl.ince nith them Tl'O 
nntish, then, ha\< a londness tor ilu Paki* 
^loiijs <»n aceouiii of then seixilitN and 
read\ wilhnqm'ss to eaiiy out (he dictates 
o| llu'ir eislsvhilr masters; who incidenl- 
nllv, eieatofl P.ikislan l>v shtiiiu up India 
and in the hope thsit this newly ctoaled 
jtnte Will forevc'i* cndan*»ei the s;ifet\ ol 
Free India The British nevei liki*d the 
Indian nationalists and never torunve them 
for their fight foi freedom from IflOo onw.itd 
They could always procure some paid agents 
provocateurs and «»1her men 1« act as spa.-? 
ond mwting-lircnkrrs; hut m spite of all 
such collaborators the British hud to give 
up India after the second World W^r Not 
that they could no longer hire at y men lo 
act as traitors to their motherland ; but bo- 
CO use Netaji Suhhas Chnndra Bo<c pinved 
to them that the fighting races of India 
could follow 0 nationalist leader and make 


wai upon the British. The British thereafter 
began to collect all such Muslim loaders 
a& agreed to act as thesr henchmen and 
Ol gambl'd a sencb of murderous riots to 
) love that Hindus and Muslims were two 
natHins and could nut live in one State. 
'Ihis Pakistan idea was a Biitish idea and 
the Butish csinnot forget their brain child, 
no jiiuIUt what dimes it commits That 
is why Iheie is so much anti-Indian propa¬ 
ganda in 1h<* Biitisli Pi css and that is why 
the Bjilish go ewrywhei** in the world lo 
pinpiigule nnti-Indian feelings But we do 
nothing ylxjul it Until find unless, wc 
ic luhatc. the Pio-Pakistani Biitish “iniperi- 
alists" will never change ihoir \va\s If wo 
make things as JifTieult fru the Brdish In 
India and in othio places twi. as wv (sm, 
the Biilish Public will realise how vnluabie 
India’s friendship is t'* Britain The Arsl 
step should bo to send 05 many Biilish men 
and women out of India as we can and that 
ns early as possible. 

Glorious Deeds 

The del eat oj the Puki.'1<ini nrm> and 
ail I ^it*c b> Indian loldicis and aiiinen was 
a gliMious l<*at ol gcncialshiji, co-ordination 
ol aims, individual caluiir and unflinching 
lonacily The men who fought, thmr offi¬ 
cer*. the lomiiKindeis. the An Marshal and 
the Genetal, pro\ed U* the woild lha‘ 
MijMTior weapons can U' defeated bv 
Mipenoi men General J N. Chaudhury. 
All Marshal Arjaii Smgh an<l the Cnmnian- 
dels who earned out the plan of campaign 
in their oehall made military histoiy by 
their combined and co-ordi noted effort 
Thne were many glorious deeds and a 
number of officers and men made the 
j^upreme sacrifice for mother India Parom 
Vji Chakro, Mahavii Chakra, Vir Chakra 
and other military decorations have been 
nw'dided to many deserving men (some 
posthumously). The General, the Air 
Marshal and their immediate assistants Avho 
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commended the forces were given awards 
like Padma Vibhushan and Padma Bhushan 
which are civilian decorations normally 
granted to politicians* poets* singers, civil 
servants and others. Wc doubt if this mixing 
of tolonls has been ve^ wise. After all a 
great soldier is a great fsoldier and a civil 
servant or a composer of songs cannot be 
put in the same class with him. He who 
saves a country and Its people from the 
ravages of invading armies should be dis¬ 
tinguished from persons who carry on civil 
G<ivemmenl, sing, teach or write poems. 

Gold Bonds 

The gold bonds arc not being subscrib¬ 
ed to so very enthusiastically as they deserve 
to be. The reasons are quite obvious. The 
people ha^'e become shy ot the very name 
of gold. Thi.s Is due to the various control 
orders issued by the Government from limt* 
to limo and the harsh treatment the gold¬ 
smiths got Os a result of the orders Also, 
when quite a number of people gave away 
their roIJ to the government they exj>rcte<l 
that the gold would be used foi the defence 
of the nation ; but were left in doubt as to 
what o.xactly was achieved with the help 
of that gold. Not that the quantity was 
veiy large nr Ihnt people complained about 
it ; hut the dimbt should have been removed 
from the public mind. The gold bonds that 
nve now being issued have no resemblance 
with the cold-gifts. These bonds arc re- 
d^’emable after fifteen years in Gold. The 
neoolc are onlv to lend their gold to govern¬ 
ment end they will get back their gold with 
interest. So that the people should subs¬ 
cribe to those bonds in their thousands. 
But they are not cominc forward quickly 
enough. Another reason for this is that the 
public have not been taken into confidence 
and requested to collaborate by the govern¬ 
ment. The Congress loaders, the officials 
of the government, the. Bonks and the ad¬ 
vertisements are not e^ugh. People who 


carry public confidence should be organis¬ 
ed to form area committees to place the 
gold bonds. Politicians and officials should 
bo left out of these area committees as far 
as possible. There is no reason why suffi- 
cieni quantifiers of gold should not bo forth¬ 
coming as loan lo government. Proper 
arrangements should yield the necessary 
quanta. 

Fon'igi) Exchange 

If the government officers entrusted 
with the sale of gold bonds arranged to 
contacl jiersons of position m different 
areas, and other pors<ins nf means through 
Ihcin I a great change may come about in 
the mobilisation of gold resoiircos by bor¬ 
rowing gold from (he public. Ii scorns the 
IMiliiical leaders and the officials, on Ihcii 
own, arc not succeeding in creating eager¬ 
ness in flic public miml Ifi lend gold fot 
lUilional deftmcc. The officials ami the 
p^OitJcal leaders cannt>f, apparc^ntl.v, ogree 
lo appicKifh the gcnenil public tfirough 
persons m whom the puhlu* haw faith. 
Wc My tlil.c hecauso quite a number of per¬ 
sons have said lo us that they c<iuld ask 
thi* ladies of their families to give up Ihcir 
gold ornomenis for gold bonds : but that 
nolxKly ever makes a move for concerted 
action for this purpose*. The idea being 
that if several important ixrsons of a par¬ 
ticular locality started to lake gold orna¬ 
ments the Bank to Invest in gold bonds* 
others would follow them, if approached. 
As the officials are not doing much about 
this, the public should take up the work 
on their own. 

In connection with the gold bonds, we 
have suggested before this that silver, 
copper* lead* gems and even scrap Iron 
can be converted to foreign exchange. Why 
are not the government officiols taking up 
the idea of collecting these things from the 
public ? A separate body can arrange to 
buy these for cash and then sell the same 
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to foreign countries md obUin foreign ex¬ 
change. 

Arretftinfi Peruoiis Frivolously 

In any country il innocent and honour¬ 
able persons cun Ix' ancKtiHl by the police 
and put in the lock up without a pro|)cr 
enquiry by competent and n*liable pt'rsons 
in order (o prevent any frivolous or mali¬ 
cious interference wrlh the pwples’ free¬ 
dom and hlierly, tht‘n that country will be 
guilty of destroyinij human This 

will be true, no matter what excuses un¬ 
reliable. inccimpctcnt and dishonest govern¬ 
ment olTicers may pul up to justify their 
wanton t>r irres|ninsihle Udiavunir. We 
often ht'ur that so and so have been arrc.st- 
ed umlcr such and such rules or srctiim.> 
and the reasons given by [HTSoas re.spon- 

sihle U>r such oction are usu^ilK lluil the 

* 

anostccl [H'i'Sons wer** snijv*clisl to \h‘ m- 
voK'od in tins or Xh'tx Then uiWr a li'vv 
days, \MHks or «*u*nths. lh»* arrested pf'r- 
sons valk out ol fiiison %ailei, npjiarentlv. 
(he su.sjneitiiis aluuit tliein hn\e Uvn dissi¬ 
pated, un<l noiMKiy .savs anytlinn* to tlv* 
iluvoTimunr offieeis who thus destiox the 
freedoro end lihcitv uf .stimc citizens td Ihe 
Socialist OemiKTOlie anil S^'cular Hepnhlic 
of India. In order to preserve the g(HHl 
name of this land of all human freeiloms. 
cverytinu* a iHTson is arrested on Mi.spi- 
clon the case should gii i*|> lo a conmiilteo 
of jutlgcb in camera, if secrecy lias to 1 h* 
observed. When a susiwled ixTson *,•» te- 
loasecl after he has been discredited Vfore 
the public by his arrest on suspicion, hr 
must be permitted to go before this com¬ 
mittee of judges to prove that Ins arrest 
was fri^'oloii.s, malicious or entirolv wrong¬ 
ful. This will give some prohetion to the 
public from police excesses or mistakes. 

Pakistani Morals 

In a previous note wc have pointed out 
that the British have great fondness for tho 


Pakistanis in spite of the fact that the latter 
are psychologically and ethloally quite un-» 
like Ihe British. The recently published 
news of alxmt eighty young women being 
aUlueUd by Pjkistani soldiers from a vil¬ 
lage in the Punjab shows up the depraved 
ouilcHik of a none too uncommon type of 
Pakistani. ThcM* pe<i)>le alxluet or rape 
woiijrn as a mat I or ol eourso and quite 
<ijlen th<*> eaiTV <ait llieir criminal designs 
in an <>:ganisod n>anm*r. Such men 
drM'iv<* to Ir Isnclivd Bnl whot about 
those 1iighl> ri^^lL^eli auiei's and abetters of 
tluM* hiw criminal typi's? Anv power 
uhuli (Jioosis* to aid PaKiKMn is indirectly 
Mp|tjiiing l>anih*iy arMin, muss killing of 
<.l\llJan^. alidudioij and lopc ol helpless 
women and msiiiy other similar crimes 
agaln^f humanity 

TilM*i and Pakhloonistan 

In 111*' ue ha* e ivpe.iU'dly eon- 

deonieu IiuIki'^ iir*icniUrn) <d ihv Chjncsc 
(orK|ues1 id TjU*I Bui uin political lenders 
luh o! ri'llow.anp vnOi the ClnncKC, 
.M'«l .sr* weir ifie Cl Hof), anrl v\e oflicicUy 
i*iMii.rnMil lo ndu to Uuit nnhappv land of 
I Hama’, a^ the Td»i*1 Tlmdrm <d China. Khan 
Abdul ttalTar Klum was n n^'isonnl friend 
ol .Mah.dma (laiulbi, but hfs imprisonment 
h\ the Pakistanis w,is not taken up by our 
nolilieal lendi rs us an act of nagresKion on 
huioan lights ju Thv Paklitimn Ro- 

eion of rak|st,on was a fait acrompU. as 
WHH the trrins-eoase-Jire-line region ot 
Kasliniir, on BiiHsb ami Amcricrui advice 
no d'ud I A eliamu* of outlook of n healthy 
realbtte kind is now coming over Post- 
Nohrn Dtihi. Tills is a sign of n return to 
sanity, 

Efsy Ways of Achievement 

The govcniTnonts that we have given 
ourselVI'S aie certainly quite like what wo 
doseivc. This hakt"ce has always existed 
between what /ooplc obtain by their own 
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effort or as a result of their lack of effort 
and what they deserve to get. That ex- 
plains our side of the case and we cannot 
complain about anything in which we find 
ourselves involved. The governments that 
we have given ourselves are mostly run on 
a fake British Pattern. That is, they depend 
on their prestige rather than on their abi¬ 
lity to achieve objectives. The British (in 
India) knew very thoroughly how nut to do 
things ami. «)lso, all the imaginary I'easons 
for not doing them. The British, however, 
maintained the Indian Army in very good 
trim. Our army also is m very good turn 
after some temporary kij^ses. But the civil 
governments are nollhcr e/Ticienl. nor very 
actively engaged in getting things dtine. 
The milk fiasco of Calcutta is e good ex¬ 
ample. Any one would know that 60,000 
litres of milk can be ohlainwl by kt'cping 
twenty thousand or more cows. II a govern¬ 
ment cannot gel 20.000 cows, it cannot Ik* 
very efTiricnt or etfectivo If it has iu put 
thousands out of employment in order to 
corner all avuilabic milk for its own milk 
supply project, that again docs not prove 
its ability It can give us schemes of pro¬ 
curement of cereals, milk or innncv; but 
it cannot have any schemes of produrtionu 
Without more productnm in all fields India 
cannot bt* wealthier on<l stronger. Ship 
eating and you will have adequate iood 
supply. Slop spending and your nnancial 
position will bo good. This type of sermon¬ 
izing of the people shows up the poverty 
of talent that the governments suffer from 
Better men should be recruited by them to 
got things done. 

Mr. Shasiri On Tour Again 

Of ail the persons who lour the world 
as ropresonlalives of India, one way or 
another, we find Mr. La I ‘Bahadur Shastn 
the most dependable. That is because he 
is straightforward and does not beat about 
the bush cunningly, cleverly and unsuccess¬ 
fully. Some people say « golden. 


If that is so, the less there is of speech the 
more the gold content of a transaction. And^ 
alter ail, we want gold or its equivalent in 
machinery, armaments or cereals. Sri Lai 
Bahadur Shastris visit to the U.SA., 
obviously aims at procurement of these 
dcsjreabk' objects, and we arc sure if he 
r(*sistc*d American Foreign Policy, he should 
be able to achieve his objective. The visit 
to Tubhkent which will follow, perhaps, will 
bt' quite useless, generally speaking. For 
the Pukistuins wiW never succeed in Irlling 
(he tiutli even il the conference were held 
m Holy Mecca. When the British Empire 
w*as imrtilhmed iii this part of Asia, the 
Biitish clisulcd the land area and created 
“India** ami Pakistan. But they cave their 
pc'indiousiK'ss in lull fo (he rulers of the 
newJ> cieatod state These men had a 
grossne.ss ol outlook \o begin W'lth ond the 
added perfids made them totally unirust- 
worths and obscene Sm that, ncj covin try. 
eKccnling Brilain can get .nnvwhen’ with 
the PakibMTiJs Thi* British are thi‘ creators 
of Hie Pakistan idea Tliey also developed 
qihI nurtunHl it to nialitrity H is therefore 
I niv the British who can draw the teeth of 
the Pakistani leaders 

The Puzzk* uf Plaonlng 

When one begins to solve a jigsssiw 
pu 2 /k* one has iK^doie one a complete and 
boaufjiul pietuie and a large number of very 
irregulaiJy cut up pieces ol the same picture 
which have to bt* joinwl together to make up 
the picture. The guide picture is perfect 
and constant It does not change its shape, 
s\7.Q or detail.K. If one started to change the 
picture too and altered the cut pieces by 
addition or subtraction of the various pieces, 
the solution of the puzzle would become 
quite impossible. For as one solves a part 
nl it, the puzzle dcvclopcs and changes its 
nature and dimensions. 

Our economic planning and the efforts 
made by our Government to fulfil its ever- 
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changing roquirements cbtl be well compare 
ed to a higlily alive and mobile jigsaw 
puzzle No wondoi, theicloie, thJt oui 
ofljcials» paid ogonts and vulunfecr-patiiuls 
cannot bolve this ovei-all piublcm ol plan* 
ning or any of it Fol, the nionuiu 

anybody tries tu do anything accoidiiig to 
any plan oi scheme, bomebody oi uthu 
comes along and mak(s the plan IxtUi 
Then Ihcte aio puipk who can alway* 
give 1001 leasons n U 1 C S Im dtliwng 
not doing the thing It is high time >hn 
Lai Biinadni bhastii oi FtosiUci't Kidhj* 
kiJbhnan did something diastic to slop all 
the bhilK shalisioj ami (IjIK dalKincON cmi 
veiy laigt lK>d\ oi paid and unpani incom¬ 
petent'. with the ugik that mud bc' mime- 
dialiIv begun and \cis soon finished In 
jdspuMM Flanninc, ihe Ms»i»n ol \ehit 
n 1 U^t lx achieved is ilways nosed up vMlli 
illusions ballueinatKin'^ nii^aleul i*ion 
and (l(li)))al( (thstiueUon Ihi )i o}ki 
defeme id Imli i McpUKs ihii peisims \\h< 
uffci li(»ni tficsi lault «l iliu loii^ liaUu- 
ein it*ons and nii«.( rlcul ib ij» should he 
removed liorii poaitions ot iinjxii aiui anu 
loplaced In hiltei pci cm> 'Ihose vvlni 
dilibel.itels e>hUnu1 snoiild lx liickcu up 
under D I Hule Ihuc is ^ l> t oi Iiki < 
Ihinkrng connected with the dele nee ol 
India Persons who dn ill this lt>oso thaikin 
and riecide what is le {pined toi I his woik 
o{ dcloner mcl in.iki licdsions wiongh 
should lx pul on the nut In hi.,h |K)wei 
buduN ot (oiOTMtent nun and women m all 
States OHsI madr an^weiible foi thui 
actions Re waul and punislmunl mu ' > 

hand in hand te> assure the fulhst cn <i)Hi i- 

lion ol all peisons m achievin', natjotiiliv 

important objeelives. We have dccenaied 
and rowaidtd oui heiexs in the* light of oui 
ideas of giantini suitable di tinction to 
deserving prisons We tnnnol sav that 
OUI ideas hive Ixen veiv iHK>d in all 
cases in this sphere oi demonsiiallng the 
collective ve*ill The* rcasem foi this will 
be found in the buicaucratic guidance 


that wc are bubjected to Nationally. In 
the field oi metmg out punishment, the 
bureaucials themselves are quite often 
the piobpecUvc recipients, or those 
olhcis who aie well looked aftei by the 
biicaucijts In ihu circumstances the 
greatest ul ciimcs can go unpunished quite 
ollcn How can we stop this * The “pro- 
'ucutun* must bi loll with persons who 
all not mcmbcis ot the (ruvcinmcnt. nor 
ol IfM (p|H»«>juon An independent body 
oi null ind wonxn must be found who 
c m be idled uihmi Io d this 

Chinas Nuclear Fewer 

China attempt at ocwoming a nuclear 
|ewii is lia^d cn Chmi'.t l^vchology 
v>ijuh has ucvci been anything bat sly 
a id «ubti< 'I h( Ch 1 nctr have e\pkded 

inKkii devices in oidei b impiess the 
veond Mas lx liut ^liuia will nut spend 
o I inch 'll Vila) HStjiiicis uuh to impress 
Mr win lei Hun i Chin i livin' 1u Tight 
I iiiuhat vvai ' It su with Aiiiin' The 
USA Ul Ru sia Du USA have a 

ttik pile ol HUO d*) nu tale in nuclear 
iKifiii which hf con ddi*ci tu<i The 
K IS 1 II s sLitciv aie vi*v ncaih as cap* 
ahlt Ml 1 uuck II iiiannei China with even 
IM' bnnb) cannu' eseape total destruction 
n a nuclear wai with the USA oi Russia 
Hv total did latum wi m<an total dcs* 
luuiioii and Mao Tse^-lunu knuvs it no 
rn lUe i how bn hi may talk about Chinta’s 
t M 1 (xiWLi Wi Ihtiduie think that 
Chii i will avoid a nuclent wai with any of 
ihest two 11 ijoi poweis She will not use 
1 micleai liomb on am other powot for 
icai ol punitive aetion by one oi both of 
tln'^c pern IS So hn nuclear bombs are 
nu*int ioi shfiw iis well a** for defence pur- 
pi *•( s Tic USA oi Russia will not use 
a IV nil clem weapons against China if 
I lev knew that ^hma was capable of even 
« ImiPcd countei attack with nuclear 
homos Tile km son why India should 
also have some nuclear bombs is that no 



power will then use any nuclear weapons 
against India without fear o£ some sort ol 
couiiliT at lock of a similur kind. 

Grow More Food 

Politicians must talk. One can think 
of mule artists, scientists, composers, Indus* 
trial IS ts. crultsinon and engineers; but nut 
of mute politjcJuiis. For. no one con nuikc the 
inipussiblc i-’^ssible ond liic unreal n\ti 
witiiuul convincjjig talk. We have said 
repeatedly that the solution of the foo<l 
problem lied in ciiItivoting every inch of 
cultivable land and in using all tanks for 
hbh culture, uU courtyards or roofs for pool’ 
try and all narrow strips and road side land 
for fruit trcH?s. Sw h.shiiig can Ix' carri¬ 
ed out l<io on a large scab*. Theii* is plenty 
uf llsh in tii<‘ seas all round India and that 
fish can easily feed millions. But no cITorU 
oru being niude by “high level'* iwrsons 
actually to grow more fu<id. From Delhi to 
Calcutta, on both sides ol the railway line 
hundreds ol thousands ol acre's of land just 
lie unculLi^'aled I Thai is so everywhere 
and we only hear of Fourth Plan torgets and 
eating le.ss food. Srimc one aho imagined 
publicly that Indians n<»w eat 21 Oh calories 
per day, but .should be able to cat a little 
more a/tt'r the l^n targets have bet*n hit. 
Are we lo undorstand llial 8 or 16 oz., of 
cereals yiclil 2100 calorics? We again U\\ 
the public to grow more food anyhow and 
without reference to talks, discussions, 
speeches and pronouncements cmanalliig 
from those who iim'e fiower but do not 
know how to use it 


IL K. Cfaamani 

The tragic death of H. K. Chainani, 
Chief Justice uf the Bombay High Court 
has caused a great loss lo the nation. He 
was a highly cultured gentleman who was, 
ul the same time, efficient, capable of pro¬ 
longed hGi'd work in which he always dis¬ 
played a rare precision, accuracy and deep 
knowledge uiid his approach to his own or 
his ofTjciul work had always put truth and 
justice right at the forefront. He was 
knocked down and badly injured by a speed¬ 
ing car while he was Uiktng his evening 
walk on the Marine Drive in Bombay on 
the 14th of NovoriibC'i* 1905. Ho never re¬ 
gained euti.scKiusm'ss and succumbed to his 
jnjuni's on the 2Hili of November 1965 after 
fwii iinstKTC'ssful o|H'rut Ions liad been por- 
fouMed u)H»n him. 

Biirn in 1904. ho wa.s educated in Karachi 
and Magdalene C<iliege, Cambridge, where he 
took Ills Natural Science Tripus. and quali- 
n<'d lor the Indian Civil Service. He acted 
twk*o as (loverrior ol Maharashtra, Ho first 
actetJ as Chief Justice of the Bombay High 
Courl wdii'ii Mr. Chagla wont to the U.S.A. 
as Amba.ssador in 1958 and was later made 
fK'nnancnt. 

Wo ofTei* our .siiiccr(*bt windolences to 
(he iK'ieaved family. 




C)> TIIK S\IVI MM\N BRIIK;^ 

(jEOFhHry Jo:^NS()^ 


In .1 iiofch •»! llv Jussii vituhiac 

'lhat lh< nuimmi i}i hinl t mirchi ow i Uir m\(i 
had iu^t I \A Hu lull • « i his lluttci n* 

TIu pion'dili MHUl ti I ijv tfuii Nijiain 

Whr*n M i a u nt in fjki iinpdiJiuiit 

SkjpfHd Wild j> .1 ^\hJH\*hi>i U (' t*i *hiv uiiln I'-iUf 

Hjs ' M»lnit ihnt'M't • S tin* ui» nnd iKn' 

111 said^s I'ihli n i iii(' uu i ))U isun 

..nun Movui 1 n i n'inii 

T' n lit a* V l»ci M *f <r ^ 'I * lu i» > 

s I vu M I * 111 1 III *1 \ u M I Hu' a'* I dll 
I ( 1 H »v a J* ui ' I I i|i I *h " 1(1 I 111 '• 

'J1\J lUimi' i»i I l'* r|1 U (lUlul 

\Vf(b uful- l»H »'ii IM » d ( \ lud Onh'liiv ban 
T1 k\ IntiKul uich < M Irni «»nui h i nltulul 

III MlUUl* 1 «' h I ( tU M ' I 'll !'* I I h lllti 

Lil< .iKv«ns h m Inin d ni tu n ihis hiul ( - 
TIu HiuliM 'in Oow I iii( niU'uf' i Hlrip 
iiom lu a ii.jinn< llu lit nl Miiiid n u(«>( 

Fin mu al a hmch h* i finvi uuun in hn shallap 

N( Uss dianialu v\ w nov\ i thulkd 

Tlic dosci tlu\ ilu ih (hull wilh |xu1 h uUd 
Th<\ umld o\a<lt Ui* *i iilu wlitmiu thu mnid 
But when tins Halu i>J (M muI whai il ixiUu * 



Current Affairs 

KAKliNA k. NAISUI 


CakuttAs Milk Supply Racket 

Mu pioilrin ut mill suppK in l«il(ulU li4'> 

lioeii eiukiiiu fai liaiL •i'» 

<uie can liiiieiiilMU. Jli« eailie^l 
lo (lr«it Hilh llir piojilrm in 4 
iiiaiiiu I riia) lie hjmI Im liaso lieeiuii Hitk llie 
<'•laUlr^liiiu nL III llu ( »c»|ifiaticr Milk 
I lunri cluniiu llu* tHinlie« Umiii hi make 

|M^hUUAll «liul IlCf^MlIUalU I Mlllk 4\ait 
aMi* <hr(*<ll\ l<i 4 finiilnl 4 Jim of (on«unitpH \*\ 
iolk*<tiim llu* milk iioui nulkiiun lioiii ihr iiiiinc 
(li.ik* n(i^klH>uikoo4l III iIm* I hi 11 

ii«^il lo It* akii iinr 01 ln>i *»iiiall daiii oi^arii/ 
lions |MflM kpaljjitt in llie ludi llul llie.i umm 
liiiifil sup]j]> arnl jniK<s*>iM;« ip^<»uuis suili 
as 4 oukl io\r’ mil> an MihniloiiiMl |M4ipoTti*Mi 
fif ifu 4ih**> (k*tnari(l Mlmh Im'> iH-eii pio.iosinK 
iisiiit» o\ei lilt* iln i oii4*s|MijMiMiL!> uilh Uu 
Mm* mi the )i4>]>u1atic>ii 

llul fill lh4*Ne «Mia1f I'rili I|»iis(s mIimIi ijii Ik 
M ini I 0 lijvc lK*en a \Kts ana v\ 

aliitix* (leniaiid ihr <il>s milk iiaik lunaifieil 
siilUcitK in tin haiiil* ul Hir Uui*nl 4mii**iH '||ii« 
Ha>» fdi Irmii a saiishuton slate ofl alTaiis 
\|MM Fimn llin riiilk Inin:: iiner4li> heacilv 
difiitnij I hi ullk mainUitKil hv Ihi* ihHfnl^ 
Hi*n* kn|il in iTiosi iiis«iTiitdi> coiiililioTis 4 ml 
\h,\\\ |>Mf( fMissiiiiM «iIhjcs hirn up dnrin;: m.i 
sorn» of liMii Nukl 01 heac s deinaiiil aiul 4»ii 
aiiounl o{ tin (onipkii laik of loitiiol occt ttn* 
ijri}i\'iii*rMi ami nllii r <]nrsttoiiaMp piaflifo of 
the trade mil .1 hitir of ihe city's 

gjsiTo mlevhnal ami olhei mfiitjoiis ifiseaM* 
e|mlenius ihndh I»4i«l In the UTiMli^fai 

ton <«mdtiiniis of milk tii ihi* imrio|)o1is^ 

est>C(iall> anioiii: inf.iriN ami itiikhm 

It Has Mime Inm aftn ItuhtMmkiue that tW 
Ule Dr. 1 1 f Hon iimiiivul of anil oiuaniml 
the IlaiinglMUi dairc ikMlojiriiinr ami milk «up* 


jil) sihiini. It H.is oIaious that ihi huur hut- 
ikn ol ill Mijiul ioi iiiklk III till (mi ah I ( ak ulU 
imlio|Mili*> (ouki mxii hi lulls locmil h> 411 V 
sni.k oj.4iii/4liun < \u |il in |>ii>«iissn4 stacis 
Jhi *<41111111 H.is tin II loll lasid upon a Iho 
IM oik^iil pio.iamiiii ol sMiiijllantoMs ilanv ikn 
io|imitil ami .oimim' liiisl iiuliv iimkt iliiul 
(omtnriiint sinx isision ami mana 1 mint amliol 
111 lion ol milk limn ihi |Mixal lallk oh mi 
|i)«Mi^in -1 miliiiij/in ami pistinii/in. tin 
SION |<» au me III tin suppiv h an tin (lOMrnimnts 
oHii tlam ra ni/ilun llii iii ( al 

4 ntta liail loii« In mi .1 mMi spot ni llu imtro 
jNdisH •siinlalioii «i(iil pnhln In ihh ami llu i al 
< Nila t oipiMalion oas la^ii mkIhmiI to mi.uI 
tin iiM(s«.atx I isliliiM to hiiii-h llnm fioin 
HifliKi llu Ills ll XX is iS|K<tMl lluit unik r 
till I ornpulsion id tin < o||himIioii <> aitnms in 
l|ji% IhImII ill* /Italiif oHiM is Honid |m 1 asdx 
puisuadul to sill till 11 proiliKt to ihi llaiiiufiati 
(aiXiinoHiit oit ini/alion a« llnx xxniilil sonii In 
looitip^ thin Hill 4st,d ]|«.hi d am! tiaililiMual mar- 
kt I 111 iIh nix lo laidklah llinr urnoxi) fiom 
tin nix till CfOcrinriHiils \1ilk uni \iumil Mils 
l»amlix Ik jiaitim III' hiidl rviirisivr ai i onmuMiatioii 
niai Kalxaiii Hhni tin fhtht* unmis noukl hi 

iiixikd Ul lioiisi (hui I iltk Mils It Has ix 

|N(t(*<t ixoiilfl In an arlihlional iiidin nm ul lor 
the oHiii rs in m]| ihni milk pifHlmtion lo 

Ihe (-oxoiimunl I In si <-111 ils hoHixer. inuam 
int untniarili d Iimuum tin ( oi juualion's hid to 
oust tin ihfiUtlx fjoni Hitlun tin ntx limits 
pioctil oriU a MIX liiiiilrd and paiUal suenss. 

So fai as linn ndloilnm of milk xvas ton- 
1 rrntnf iIh* eiitkacouis of ilu (mvciiiinenl's milk 
suppfx oiuiiii/atioii fan hi sjid |u haxi* ne\<*r 
I rn rniloMed hiIIi a iiiral deaf of sufce^s For 
4 loii^ tiirii iht oiuani/alion kad to dnpend main 
K u|M>ri uniKirlMl milk pondci and Hhen, last 
teal, the Union CoMinmrnt MXftel) s]a«li(*d 
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fotrign exchange allo^utiiifis In the oi^aAisnlion. 
C^Icutlu's (foyrriirnrijl mujiu^ocI milk 

u jliim-l a IhimL climii. 

v>\w\i v>di> lnn|ic»Miik\ h) ilii* I iiinu 

<!o\eniin<*nt haviMv K'lrrilrcl ami ti*Ki'«^l 
foir'ijiii rv l'^* lk»* imijMiM' Kfriryvinl 

i-mplusis hat! ju*c**'Niri)\ In* I.ml ii|i«Mi |i|nnt* 
uj) ih(' ijh* nf |M<M iimnrnl nl milk .mil. af1i*i 4 
fl^Ml '•iiilh -liallvinv 

ilnidMl In lian IIm’ nuimir.ii Iuk' .iml sil(* nl iri* 
rain ralt*ii'ni !<*'• nl imlk I»iIm <1 «u4i*K. I'lil li» Mu'* 
y^V »hall lui\i' <H4 J-Hill In M'Xfil Kllr'i i;i til 

llij*. tlis* us-.iMn. 

AiVMuliiu: In ti mini oaitninii ^is a 
()«i\rimnrnl *fink*'^niJii. Mi< iiinnl»i i of arKaian 
laiiK riMJiiiis: milk '*ii|»|ilv In Mm lilv lui* iii 
niJ'*i‘il 1*^ MiMMI iIh* .iIhim* lun wa** |Un* 

rniilsiiili’M lai'iiu Mir Inl.M l*» I'UB'IK lla hum 
nurni ilail^ |u<h im nn iif ilniiMv MM* ikikhI 

'.|.lh«l |<» li^rn In »»« I f’MNH> him*' U MiK 

lali* III |iriKnii4’iu( til inulil Ih nuinlami'M 

<«ii(l>' iiimM In* mu MMn*il lis annlln I iMItl m llm 

IIIai ruiiMu. 11m "in»* In Mu* 4*iLaiii/a 

llnli I iMll|i|l<a"> Mlliv (.Hi*.inn> n1 milk < alliil 
ol.inil.ii4l onv'o iMi'k* Inrii il milk ami Jniililc. 
Imut! rnilk itr|Hioliiu o|Hai ifuii yaisini' l«il 
mnrunU. II llu* uinaLi oiip|»K |h'i aihaiH r i aiil 
I** .looiJincil In lin (i| ilu* mill I «M imrliall IMm* 
llif' lor.il oiijiiils oniilil 111 oMiritullirc aiiHiml 
TV'IMI lifti'^ a (las I Ini- tfu' main-u^ ok \\w 
milk o|||i))h nivMlll/alinil ssnilld |n In* |l|inii 

iIm* ihilk iuihiiiihI lioin miiIvh|« sumir* ami mil 
liniM Mir siolil nl Mo ossn (l.irrii>. Hu «|iM'olinii 
ssniiM llu'ii irusilaltls juix* tlo«'li a* l(» ukial Im*. 
luN'h tlir luiMMJM n 1 (lo\o|(i|»iiH'Ml ill Mu ntJaiUAI 
rind*'' oiui (i.iiis .iriil .iiiiinal IiuoImjiiIm riMd 
iniw*' l(rinr<iilu>iirr' llul a 'jrral Mi .il nl llu 1 1 ^ 
JMSris' moiK's liao lirt'ii invi'oloM in Mm rHii* 
ixiM' aiiiL on llii t.H 4' of il. i ati U* i larin* 

nl In Imsr Iatm Ii.mMIs < niunu'iMualr. a innU* in 
Id llir ssoikiriii nl ill*' rdtriiMiM* l»v .in imK'ixm 
drill nml itu|uiliat .idMi(»iil\ ssniild •h*«‘iii In W 
iiiurjiliv imlii.iJtHl. 

KoiHi’i.ilU Ml, kiasinr r(*uaid In Mir i ntM<f(‘r 
alifr aMMiliniial id\ro.lmniU llul lusr hni |Hiuiin1 
inlo rlic irri'nlK iii.id<J in ail'd kaKaii* Mltrriic nf 
ilir nr^aiii/alioii. \MiMilini.' In llm MiiiMn of 
Mir Stair ftnsriiiiliriil Ml (luim* rniiH| m'linii of 
llir ^iH'ds und fniildiiiv" iilmir hasr iiH mun* 


Mian R«. TO luLli^. Thr n^w Ka])Ani unil is in* 
Iriidfd lo Imusr 5.200 rnili h ralMe aud iheir 
fuliiir |ijoM*ii>: jiicKuiiiix ihr (JlHr and timers' 
ojis ('ifiMjidM'td'' rlr .. air aln) In rn«L iwvc- 

lal dinio lakh^ nl lujiois 11 iiilrjulcd In laKe 
a d(*n Itii'r*! iii r jlllr al Mii« ci iilrr \/\ fioMin^ 
Mil loi a) klirijda (uvs mill a JriH*y ''lurl uliirb, 
annidiiit In uilain r\|H limriil« iti Ihrse linr^ 
..lirjds (ijinKNl In liasr l>r< n Mj( i r<<'*fullv < jnird 
nut (V|H(hd In Mllpmsi Imlh Mir i|M.uildm of 
sM*lil jM I laltlr anil ihf* ailisr virirliiiv «|iaii ol 
r|i(* m H Inrtd. On iujm r ami a** |)ir*4dr^(k 
Mir Mmi^lii in ilia(: 2 ( al ihi' idauguiaMim rorv- 
Mions nl Mir ^ lirmr. ]dn«[i('(|<. svnijld n]>jK*ar to 
In* sm linfu'liil. Mill judi'Mi:: \i\ Mir ]u<t ]iri« 
liMiiMtiiis nf Mir Nriiiiul iiii''l.Mmti> and Milk 
lk|ijilriiriir'. (({ Mir iViigal ltnsrinill(*ii( (Mir 
lun ill iMilmrni^ basr |ii ni Uifimalrd and |>ul 
iiiln sr|inatr add aiiiMiiiiMs If'ifirMaiiK'il ami 
"nHKSsUai valri'hi'lil (nm|iaitiiirn(v sniiir lime 
at‘n iMuk't Issn M'U nj liivl \ (laid stnrfurrs ut 
Mm |n|i s^lis il k ii«il ra'>\ In umlndaml). one 
I .iM liatdis In* Idanii iI il ihrir ssrir in lie niiy 
nurkid lai k d ('iiMid«ia-oi in tbr irirplioti of 
Mm* ui'H '^lirnir 

Vs all'.oil nlf'Niitd. Mir |N*i loi niJiir rs nf 
till M.iiiii.diala *H fir dll at b j«i m» (ai j«> iK dairy 

dr srln|i|ii« Ml .ihd JliiiiMl blld>aii(liS 41 lUltirs 
mil* ((Miu'Tmd. ssnilld afi|Nai lo liasr la*ru luaik* 
id l»s a (nii^pit unu*' la« k ol |Mn:*t4*s^. 11n lia'*i4 
1nimdaii(m i»f Mir i riliu* Onsnnrmiit tiulk 
(riL*.iiMy.ilinii nnillil >*1 erii -•» l.n. In lusr brrii jii* 

11rand"Is driH'iiikiil u|ion Imlb Mir asailaldlilv 
(f iiii|» sid'd iiidk [insstlri ami Mir inr.i«uio nl 
*'U( 4 <'«dul jiMN iMnm nl nl milk Imm jais.il*' 

I airir nstiiri's dilbin lrad<'|urH.ikilr dMaru'r «•! Mir 
• oirani/.iliod*'' t hilliii** iia<*lrMi i/iiiu ami krotllin^ 
]ii.iiil- al llaiiimhalM and (alriitia, Ilir rni|»kia'>i*. 
ir|»m ilir iirr'd In .i^MiMir sl.iliilDrs |K»ssri^ U> 
rnal Ir im ir.niirj ptiK uirmriit of milk ftoiii |»ri' 
sad* Miuiii*'* In liantiinu Mir uianiil ji (uir .iml 
"air of nnlk'Iu'N'fl [imhIiu Is fni sslili h ihriv is a 
|>n}M lai loimimjitjon ilniiaTMl svilf li.ni' In bo 

.i«.'ri'*>«rd and rsafii.id'il iii Mils (niilrxi. 

♦ 

Iwo ront lusimis Hnulil "Tcni In lolKm as a 
m.iMrt of I'out'N*. Kird. tbat in sp[ir of ibp 
I lai ms nuiilr in irs^wvi ol Mir lui;:bl tiro^pisls of 
Mir tirsv ry|K*iiniriil" tnm Ih'iii^ ran in I oul at ibr 
kafsani milir .ini) lV (oivmiiiirdl si’rni lo ba\f 



Ikui indinlaniin. i <oin)»{tU siUiui' 4^ In l1>r \nr 
‘(Ml hriii .!( Jliiiii hill •uhI nl IuUik 

pu» till ti ilii lit iuisla\ (if fill iiMlk 'Lippis 

<lji<i|>M I* I uliitl* ivnuM I •inlmui t<i fi iIk 
IIU I^IIM <1 IlMi^illl O < ( IIK I1U III l»r illllk ^HHII 

(»i i\ ill «Hii«i 1(11 iji Hull Inuli imimmI hi iIu 
lillUK IIk I •>n4 1 linn III il iiiiilt i l<ii»il il< 

ali( niv lliinkiii I iJliii ii|i nlrliliiMiil <|iit1iit 
|fl iril- ii»(l inM>»«ii\ Il iiispi |] !»!( Lin l<*i i id 
In I in ind irin|Mnlii niiiL *tniii it tU i di*- 
I ihM •> Hi III •() 111 ll i'» i>-iiinnl Hul in \i<h nl 
Hli Kvi^nl null I fiKiMUl) llid In h in lh« iit.iliU 
( II U||( (ixl *• ll( (1 II HL pindlM U ill ilinn'*l ill 
tunlii in )iM|iii])I II ill III 1*1(1 |iiitjli miMi 
ntsjius tvnilld In (Mil Mhi Ini li» mII IIhii |*in 
ilinl (n |1i( CMMiniiHiil III I llili » mI»Ii ihi 
/ lUu mill Mlppfl (•! IM/I ihrMI In iMmkI 

pin n »'•»>( U nnin iiMi>»giini Kniii • in 

lltr Irtiilii ( il( nil I nil lrnf*>»h'» I** I" 
'*11111 III* I I (I I III hi I 111 ll Mil umiM pul 
mil *A III pInMi i nl HMinilliiii hL* i IIUIIIl 

woiLii nnin ili i(i It l'•«•ulllnl lli* im 11 > 
1.11 nU llinl (K I tKMLti .n ll (In ul > llll^ Hnllld 

KiliK' In ill •*! iliilmn ••Min “HlMHIl ihcmii** in i1m 

S1,il( iImi « nnl Mini In iiikIiiIi •|l•JlM1* fill Ml 

W ll ll Hun m( n in Ih nun* (mimiiihiI will i l»t 

lliio iri( nio 1(» I «M i lip llii l>M • t i-l 1 1 III p(jli 

In K (IK I- Hilt ill* I mil (mini INI I MiiL 

NippK ind Niniiil lln ImimIi m nii/iiini In'* 
1)1 1 n i« -p<»n'*ilil< I n 

I lull !•* (In III Hh I 11 *llll I* 111! |l|l••(l>l 

ni(i'*irii*> nnl * lln (MurniiMMl^ < <i il< iii »l ili I 
«i III UK <iM null mu (In i nliii li in uilhiii 
mIikIi milk f*n t di iiM i ihmjIiI Ih pKHiiitrl lli il 
(I uid I ll lln I ' U ipi i( III ml* ll lln « tpln inn 

(»l iI(iiiiikI lud Hi( II « Ml lln I * i1 |mm( nl iimIL 

I ll ill) tinii'ii 1 1 l»(n]ii«l In (iiM Ik tin nul 

Imi* piiKUumih' rtiili •* ttniiM Ih IiLi It ll l« 

( iMMnddi In PI rdnnd In ( iii i I<h iI iinll 

1 imim« Mill ill nil If In m mmi lil to lx 
drni* {'» imt lo (ll-IJH III MUimdllll Hid H|d»sl.lM 

i] iin M i-i III till n*> n dk piiHliulnm iii lln 

'>i<iti m lln piihhi nnl put ili m(I(h I ul MtimK 
I di\» I inn nl (M**tin ••u|*|dt min <iil.uii 
} pniiHi d (hinrnK (lilt unnd((*» ulit il %lMMdd 

'• Htti- llv (ll HU li IN (V( Hi In Iil.iml IM1 Hu 

lr<m*lt ln|ilui\t md lii.liK (\|Hii^iti Milk 

(lid \iiiiuil llti*l iiicirt oi•<iiii/«llin«i il tin MV 

pitii'* 1 \]>(iiH III dll'* ImkU l1•1lllHlll pintMiM 


A '•mall xtdH ul piiiccvsiH» ttcisomifl .md the 
niiiMtal dHuliUtiti ouarii/.ihcui shcndd, uiu’ tan 
41 IK Ik ample* in the i iKUin'^lojiu*** 

Ihii Hull !•« iIm» «iiu)IIi(i l(‘4ll and moial a^* 
|Mii id iIk null! I ttliuli -luMild 1 iiuj4( allciilNin 
I iu ( nlKlilutinn (d Liiha (liHHc* In (\riV <tt|7Cii 

till li 111 Ul pm»iK III*. (luiMII jviHjhoii Hiihuul 

mill' M H* Ui( I niiHiiiuium iImi iMiaiiloo'> 

lln *• IIN lilt «d prit ill |il<i|Hll> 111(1 (Minin'* HmI 
tiu M lidli Ik ii(» di-uiMiiii.ilNiri Inltttin i>iii 

itKiri iiid umllir I \\ mild It '* M.«Mdid .1^ 

I Ml Ml ioNimiiiilt Hilli Hum iini^liliilmndl 

(IIINlKc* Hill (Mil M(IIOll nl Hit Sl.lU H 
t •(!/( jf liniild In d(piit(d of lln ll i Iium u ivi) 

( lllntl It IK iM4llllt( Iril n ill it I t(lt HII 4 II 
(III I It nil (d (tdoli (d (In UN hnpnlit Ul |i(ipil 
IiIhmi «lin(i d In mill llMiilt'' lln 1 11 1 llial tin 
(Sdiilit* Ink Im« kill iMniiiul iImI ijmli i iIm 
(M ill * IK t pKiM^inn^ id lln |f(l|}|(( ()l llldl.l 
l«ld( Koiili* Mim l«i In I Mi"' dil|M n| ifu 

(vk ini'hiMit iHMtd" ill ll Ihi Pk'kIiiU ha* 

t «l« d Ml Hi »\<(lll|ti <t(inMUIlk liit I ']Hll 
'|((l pU»|HIM 

UunAtals Fi>od Pi>lkr> 

MiImMJ i* ttl ll III M(l( illKil III IIUM I nluilUl" 
hi iM«»rjlli ttlitl itt Hull In h* M d tt i- lh( 

II M|i ( llinf i»l Ul UNI llllIlM Indil liul MMJI.l.t 
Mi« hod |N Iu s It l1i( W |*i u ll f*nt inniiiil 
I Mlrnt i ttllll Hn III! J *1»I|H *d ll !•* Itkilt 

I Ik II m tin Tinl I 11" I l( It d( d nl fii 

( *IM I mm I I In hold njl In i(UI ( illu I I'^UIUllI mu'* 
Ml Hi iimi'rlinri Ihi IomI point .iv mot rmullv 
Him lUH m| iml ttliiili Mill Icmiu lln ha !•* of u 
diliii I Hi ttiili I** 

I I lln lri'>U pii IIIW of Hu |>nl|i V I'* 
dill di pKnlm linn of iiitaU in Hii slaki 
u < d In It s md Hu (iiili.d (•otimiiuiil Mill 
linl ll 1 I 1 I 1 U> .iv( II* iiliipjali 4*>'<iH4H4l . 
lJ> lilt piiiuipli l(i 1m fullimid IS lo 

nliM lU vtos'^ III* i|Uil ifs III (iUi'>U(npUoFi 
UIwmii dillitiiil 0(1 a'> .iiid hi lions of ihu 
imimiujiift Ml lh( S|jl( , 

ill * fin oiiK H.i> In |MP\i‘Mt siirli 
iiKijuilns I*. Ini ilir (riivt 1 iiiiu Hi to jH0(Uie (lie 
/fifttanum unplia-K Hu miiUiV) (|U4 nlilv (d 
ii(( and piddt mlriiialU ami In dislnhulc 
Hv soHu u»;nilin Hilh such ioiilral suiijihe*) 



<an 1)0 oiitaincd al tecsottahii' ptu*% 
(4M>|»1 m«>is aiitl cju<sririi> a«.aiii ilu 
own I uii<l< ] Ifii cIriH I ionhol ol laminimiil 
(hi4Mji.fl kI.huIoi) 1 iImmuii m aiia« i»l In h 
jiuitli.Kih pawi r iml ifiKiu.ii m4»chhci| 

Mho.^ ill iilhfi uihiM mil iijial air is 

I h ll i>^ 104' il iMt llial IhiM 

S4i]| Im I \nv 1 I. uiiliijiL<il a|i iii<<i4 ii>< mi 
^<<•1 Uui lit III l%» in llii li.lu I* iIm lolal 
'>Uf)|)li Ilk) Is U* Im isnhhli i«ini|UJMl la llii 

lot il n iTi il 4 oii-iiiaplioii iiK Mir 

|nii|iii ol WI ol Ik n. <1 imP ihiidaii liaxi 

lo Mlltll ll III ill! < IJ !•» I r o||>.m|i I iliU I III 

to (ojMii Mihin Mill Niiifili *0 al (MiiU 

) ) Mm p Ml* \ I iImmImiIi n • IiimiI 
on ihr «oitsh|< III) Ml lliii a It piinIiim il all 
kiixU Hill ir |inii '>)jppli4 ilaaii hoMl Ik 
S II iimI |»* I, |i II M> III III* ipjitr piiHtihhaii 
^11 I I III <! Ill M II iil|HII*lll| 1||HMI llini 

hohlin * i|li< I I asMii i*> (I hst 

It) I ai iiM«i||ii«l I ill null llii iiuil 

(lopiil iiioii ultl it l> iImI i« U fi»r* III ti 

OIK <1 I 4 lit M •» <fl |M I III |||H«}I till %l/l 

I I iIm II litiMi I « omI ihi |41 iIm V I iiM 

I I iliit IS, I ilioai 1 Hauitl I 
isliUflHln oiiii 'lit* a I on ill! fNiinluui** 
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hs luiilM^ lluoij fi I a afN 1 iliM • lail lU ia«u 
1.1 litlli*'>i (ISO I (Ik 11'* still also |»uii Im I 
ll) ^illpliiM oIImoI Is -iiipliis piNiucii'* 
Ml ^lo ks , *1114 11 111 4 i III il liMn<i> ami 

I 0( kn^ t) ill Im itliiiHtl I riiM<a |]( !•» 1 I 
lot al ill tiilnuioii 

Mi 4 stast rnni* al st ii 4 I iim|him » 

II ^ *0 It r I4IJUIIIIU ill lUpIn iiiniiis la 

sill I* mill tin It suipliiH (m l>av 4 inni* lit 1 nils 
llii s|||)tuw kiiii raliuhlnl on Ihi s|/( (»( 
Unsl liitlflni s (liUiiniiuil m ihi slia|H 4*1 
tpHiilals ||4 I K u ]H I aiMiuni 

I fhl liu hss an 1144 iinlK has Ihmi 
miirasd l]4tni 91 |h 1 (cni u» HHI 1 <iiil al 
lIlOii pMiclin lorci mills lo piai nil pacliK aiils 
iJi tislti4l(il anas ssilliin (lu \uiiuls i>l thiii 
tiwn l(H.il( nnd at livd Ham pi nos 

ill! ^haliNilr Inili in padd) nnd im 


Is ishollv hdimid iMtpt undr) spcnal 

f IM umsianiiN and in a jislmitd imasui** al 
lii4 iliM Milan «d a Oh 111 I Ollini 

Mn aliasi miasiuc. ju a Ian siuniiiai^ (if 
i1h >1 III s IuihI pains lot I'Atfi ilt lint il h) 
InrsiintinIII lijspilr til 4i(ji tailni as^umptnnis 
ta lla r4niti IIS Hi lind uriain \iis iinjtoil.ilH 
liMipfiaIrs III dll pliant aniiount (tm 111 In ifn 
(iis| irHiiiK lln jMiliis is stlnrlls x.ional in 
I rnih III iikI issijiiH *• ifitl Itiitcjl suppln « ol mt 

iimI hIm iI it f«avninM pint * mas inil at all lx 

IV III ihli III * S* n ilUiiiiihij nuisui*s 

Niancils s| iiulon 1 lliomii. Sstiulil Ih 
I vtMuk rl (oniiirv 1 * lulni innouiKi iiu iiN onh 
|o 41 linn Hliilcd lit 1 % uitl not la ill Oilijii axds 

ijmI intlusiiial tt4inpl*\<s Mu^ sstailtl mak< 

I ill tiiiri I 111 111 M t nipl \ and insupptiilahlt* 
ImmiIiii til ill ll pit s< 111 II 111 * dti kIs het n 
iniMMUM'd ill ll soiii* Inn.4 iu is ttu du aulei 
|<1i|1li||rs al III* lOilhl < al* utt I lulls lilitUUd 
IM I Stauld ||s4« fir losiinl Its I UlitiilJi Mo*>l 
4* lli4 M |Hiipli4iii III Is ai4«und I lit iiita hast 
14*11 I ipid'v ijinh I.aiii plit nann 11 d li in.i in 
s* 4 1 ll iimI ii tiii«*iiii4 * oiilt ill I ot insluni* ihv* 
Minis hiiiiiliiils 4 I sipiau tiiilis (<»v4i*il In lln 
III I mil Mini la lln lolls uii.t Jk h il 1 luuniiijul 
laiipliN tslnli ti4i| lo Is 1 iliinls papnUlrd 
I idils I 4 I Olds 4 Ih 111 2ii Si m i.i Ins nass 
I 4unit > III Ills 4 n 4 slid links ii cm uihaii 

slum kill \ (14 Kill al Ikliili 41.Ill ilinvn 

to OiiiiMiiitl M iiImiiii I 1*041 imIi p ulils aira 
liuTuhiils 4 ’ il It hm Imoi kt(puiid and pm 

fhisitl loi iH s imfijsliiti *»nipli s< s ant] 

iIiIjoii ll iijosi ol n su I iiniiiiis iiiidii -oiiis sail 

4»l I iiM s 111 It lilt 4>stmisliip 1x111 sisiid III 
• ilnlnil in III I mil Ills moh lln s 11 Id in miH 
1 |S4 % |s (Milt tIOTintI ll Mill ill tilts* J|t,|s Vlt It 
I 't oiilsnlf ill piiixosv 4»l dll (01 lit I < ikulta 
I iImmiiii. sk*|(»ii I iiisiri 4 iiilk-s limlsliip jnd 
1 m»iiIi| 4 Nmilii ihm.c liavi ilso Im4 1i «\id(*iit 
III iUImi ml III IMIS ts[H(iills lluis4 III sshosi 
SMiintx 114 u iiiikusliial ill\4 lojmn Ills Ihm Ihui 
in isitfiiHi (hi VMS l»is|s o| till iipiilahltnfs* 
in lln I onsumption pallnn af (di lU upon hIimIi 
ihi (MniMiimnls load ])ali4s ssoiild sm in la hasr 
I *11 postd Halilll l44fU1l4 ih ll all llllllis uf 
|h piilatioii c\(4pt tli4»si (d piinitiis pTodu<4*is ol 
l4*ad I mis Hiiulil ^ftiiuiM hv In siinullanransl) 



rov^ifd hy ratiojung H ihU rquiUblenraa U 
iii(<^iiilr(l lc» ]jc* eiiAutt'fl. 

’Ihiulfy. llu' |H<N utntieiil nuKhini'ry rn\ia* 
ag€(l III jIm* sijh'iiN'iM of (»us«»TniTH'nl«>* {Kilicy 
ap}oMT*> (o Ih* (miU cIo^iiInmI. The leiiii 

*'«ip<'rU \ fill inflame lo \tc ))ir< im'Iv 

delineil. Oiir \» mniiuled u1 llu* liHanio of sn- 
rallotl "Uilal |im»c uicnienl** undnUken Its leil.iin 
piosiriri.il ^o\riniiM'nl« diiMiiu llir Kile fojtii's 
sslioii (M»M'ijiiiu*h 1 "aueriN** jpiHniilftI in lhi« 
U'liall ilesH*»linl Hilo .1 yenliil.lr iiNlUllU’Ml o1 
o|»|iies^ion o| llu* |iiiiiMis pUHliuti .mil Into a 
now kind of vois [iiofiKilile hbi k*iiMiLHs in llu* 
connru. Il lu* kh.iIKiI iImI l}u*«4> aiiiriK 

lAiamo aiul (nri.iirii'il Ihi* viihul ilidaloi** o| 
fcuiil uiaiii** lian**a« liori« and [iiui-v until Ihe bl<* 
Kafi Ahnu'il Kiiluai, lakiiiu cmiiattr ni lutlh li.iriik 
— ,m\ il inu^l Imvo (allotl (ot .iii oNtMoiiliiMiy 
miMMJH* ol coin.iiH* and lioldru*^-and *loi*on» 
liolird food all osei l1»r louiihv ill llu* l.ui* of 
llu* diio^l piomiitslii alioii*. hs hi** 

rol|ea>£uo^ ’1 Ih Slali* (losriiimoni Hfiould liewaM' 
(d llu**e diio a|r|Mefn*ii'»i(»n*> and 4iould bate llu* 
iriiapirialfoi) |o viiri ilo.ii o1 all ad\i*iiiUM*i*. 
etjiei'KilK of llu* and ol 

Ibi* milU in H*lliii;* up Ibrir ])im uii*iiH*nl 
jnni birU ‘1 \ . Tin* al*H'iiii* of any «|h*< ifu dorniilion 
(d llir trim 'Kmiiir* in ihi*- loiiimiioii taW'x 
ssliicii il not rpiile lo loiiiiiir 

nw.i>. 

I iiuilK. W4* ai(* nol (piih* loiisiimtl of llu* 

Govi I niiieiil*** /uti y ishrn il iritei.Ue^ >1'* 

riiipbiiMs ii|H»n llu* appiebeii^um »1 a lain* 
''(ihbndp*d ^ap" in toitaK asail.il ilils Nmiidini: 
lo ;i pirsioiiv (>«liinalr b\ (lir I liief Mini'*loi of 
Wr-I llonpnl, ibr lot.il juddy sirjd (d llu* Stair 
in Irim** of lur duiinii ibe VJltVlrfi liaisi**»l >eai 
is Tiol likols to osfird a ;:ro^s i.!> inillion loimrs. 
Hr rslimalrs llu* sl.ilr's miniiiimn irquiirniOTiis 
al (>.0 million toiiiir^ Irattnii an unco\rir<l drib iI 
of 1.1 tnUlioii loimc*^. Tin** Mimalr afi|»rjTs lo 
us to |>e an r\.iauri.ilion llir Malr*- iKijiulatioii 
in l%1 t\a« ^1.0 niiillon^ and should now. al n 
2.4 |M*r n*n( annual mm*. W al ibr b*trl of 37.1 
million^. (>f tills ibi>*><* in llu* aue ^roiijis CKO 
>rais ami )rars and abose. rompiisr 32 |>rr 
criit of Ibr tolnl. On ibr basis of 16 o7. rlaily In 
Oil fM*i mil of tbr total population millions) 

and (illIf that .mueb to tlio \rsi (11.9 millions) 


Ibr loUil i'onsumplion lequiremenU of ihe State 
should ]« 4.16 million tonni*s, plus .07 million 
tonnes ; lota) 5.X3 rail!ion tonnes. Allowing 10 
pei iriit of ibis lot unasoidaldr waatagr and 
smi plains, ihr »ross < onsinnption demand 
shoidd. al tills tab*, auuir^ile S.fiS mllUoii 
tonnes. || milpul wrii* ai ibr b*\e) id 1.3 luiilion 
loMiirs. till* inrasurr o| ibr drhrit would woiL out 
al 1.1.3 million lunnrs This woiibl wotk out al 
apphivimairls 23 |u*i mil of llu* rsliiualrd output 
ol ilir IH*\I baisrsi srai a sriv subslanlial 
drib 11 iiulml. Ibil. ^utrls. llu ir sbould be some 
.issisiamr availatdr. roiMKiafls in Iniiis of supplies 

o| wbial .w ssrll as suiih* lur hotn llu* (^nilrr ? 

lb*sHb*s. \\fs| Ih’iisal in ibr pas|. bjs Item a 
dun I piii4lMs«*i of (iM* lioin olluH SIM plus pio* 
chu Miv Sf.d* s on a fonrinnunl lo tanetniueiif 
basis aiul iiidi*ss die ( nilir rmiiM rales and itnme* 
dialrly riifoi<i*s an iiilruralrd iiafioual food |H»licY 
foi (lie wliolr MMiiilri—a Tiie*asiMr wliiib should 
bate Uh'ii lakui foil*. a*‘o»Mi t\bub <as<* l]ie 
i rrilir should assijiiu Ibr o\ri all irspniisfbdilv of 
b*eiliiiv |1 h* Nair ibri* does riot sismti to Im* unv 
Irsrililuah ii.isori lo appitliriicl dial sur h |niu basics 
ndl baxr !<• Im* disc orilirund dhrurlliri duiinu die 
iirvl \rai ** 

\Vr ban aliradv inadt a p.issiioj lefeiriur 
i'ajii<*i III li.iiisi* Ilf till* pirs«*(ti disi ii««.ion to Ibr 
(HissrHr liKipbolrs in die <oixriniih*rirs jnoiuie* 
niriil riufliinriy (lui suspidous in ibis iH'half 
air all ibr nioir drr |H*iird b\ dir tola! lark ot 
awairiH'ss in dir dMlaialion nnlKHlxinu llu* Stair 
Cio\(*nuiH*nt s IchhI |Hdi< \ a* uril a* in .ill of ibe 
amilfary rnloiirriM'nl iiirasuirs appliml so fni anti 
lomviyrd Im dir fuliiit*. of dir xilal as well us 
uiui*Tit nmf foi ad(S|uatrly draliiir willi bo.ndrisof 
fooduiaifis. both |sis|. pii*H*iit and fiiluie. The 
Wes| Ih'iiual (‘hirf Miiijsiei biniH'lf yvas said to 
bale fieen trspciiisible foi a staletnenl eailier in 
ibe '^'asoM dial aiioidiim lo i idol mat ion available 
to liiinself some 2 million tonnes of lire were 
I'viirnalt'il lo buxe cone und<T>;iound into seerel 
hoaid« ituiiiiu tin* 1a«l lianesi year. At ihe 
Crnln* the Viime Minisiri was also leported to 
buvo made* u siirrilai stjienirnl. bul nolbiiig oppears 
lo haxr liren done eilbn l/y the Crnire or at Stale 
level lo deal wilh lids d.is1atd1> inetiaee. At the 
same tiiiir ihr butphulec left in ihe rurrenlfy envi- 
safsed procurement nuulunery in West Bengal 


IS Ay. we apprehend, enable ibe profiteer to fur¬ 
ther insinuate kiiikbcll inlu ilie field uiileba timely 
inctfburea aie taken to dIecUvely and »ucoe^ull> 
plug them iu udvaiiu’. A>» it iby ihe Male 
lUCJil becici fully itTtMKMied Iu u jxiliiy ni iin 
cxUteiiee Hitli tliu uiili*a(K'lal in and 

hoardm of /ockJ^iuiii'*. Hn* 
cul ('9lhi)uU> oi iIh* ijumlu'i ol tJ^'s ul litMjdiup 
claiimd lo lia^u Jxni di’ull uilh liuK* Iu lime 
would ((ijiM'mv tjo oiu* ol ilio > inula 

/h/«‘A ifi till*) irutln ho llicx' *>l«ilvini*iiU 1 mm* 
ne\er )ei Iavn buckl'd b^ uiiv infoiiiijiion jIhiuI 
the (piuolds of foiMlpi.diiv ihut lia\i' Ihvii 

rer'ini'ii’d ibncbs uiid jni loilul to lln* ]<uh* 
lie ^lo( k*. I lu' phM, pM'h’iitHi ou iH I iImI 

ihc (htM'illilirlil liasr lu'Oii ijci.lhh* to Uh ilr Jiul 
»ri/c uo.iulboii*4>d '•toik'* ol l(H*d**i«iiii*> wi»uhl Jiol 
hold walt'i. Miiiiiiiootod railk'i in 

column^ ib.il il ihi* («osi'iriiiHiir'» poliir and in* 
IrihgriiM* oi^aiii/iilions hoii* unuldr to .m hir\e |lii« 
V(‘U dehii'ril.iIV .iiid Minplr ofijiNlKr. ihrv 'khouM 

inoneili.itrb he diMoU’-td ho no;;li;ti*iMo and 

ilK’OUI|U’U*JII V . 

A bid |o <*liiiiiji«*irv pin ah* liath* in 

tooilpruim. Ihr W r<^| Ik'nu.d ton* iiiMinir« 
lood po|i< N slatt'iiHuU «l.iim«> lo Ih* iU ohji*ilUi*. 
iiiu**! vUMor not int'irl\ loi.i) •dlHliM’ piiK uialioii 
oi nil < uiK’iit '•iiiplu* output I ih.u *•> ouljnil l>e- 
yornl llic jrtual c olli^.iloi*>* own <oii*>b*n|ition le- 
i|uirenK'iil-i. but uNo ^tl^(li^<* lh|uidaUon *d and 
ainieMilion to («oMjnmnit >»hHls^ oj nil pii*sii’n>« 
hodnk of b»od^iain'- pinuhl) i»unod and hdd. 
It h to taii'fidb. ('Namim* and ihoIk* thr 

irisr^lmont« of iMnk« and idhcr pikah* ^loi 
orrdil or^ani^alions auaiiM thn ln|»ollM*i'alion of 
foodpiain't to il llirn* no* all Ihmui /o/( 

tran‘*uc'tions and. in lli.il cMiil. to loiiui^ilutn 

ihi'M' hUH*k^ loi (io\ri(iMH*nl (o lake om'I . It ihe'^i 
in'*LitUlion!> )nuv liu\r inoiel^ Ix'i’ri |ihnidirm a 
foradr of h'pilimao l<» ntoir -lud^ Inhiridtht** 
rurtains tian-^Hions to- mti> \*'t\ well ha|i|irn in 
rrrtain ra*-cs then il i*- i**-H'nliul that lht''<* ra-d*^ 
muM Ih‘ dealt with with a ivi|iiMir- tneaMiir of 
ininimum vulhh*v«ne'«v It U not ini|HiH.>ihle ihji in¬ 
dividual !>|)e<*iilal(»]v fihdiii^ in ihe (/oM'imnenl'*' 
deninon to wh<»lK nalionaliM' ihr fotKl trade in 
the Stale, a llireat l<» their ah end v *uh* 
i^ietlnp holdlnp«- of fmKlprain« mA> hu\e Iwh'd 
ru'hinp to I«nk« for the purpns* of proUvIlnp 


their buarde by h> potheraling Uiezo to L^nka 
apaitibt ijoininal ciedits. I nloae tueuaures are 
taken to MHxeedul]) jjnniol»iii4ec' pinulc lioarde 
ol loodpiaiij- and. piefeubK. lo unnev them (a 
tM»\(*iimH*nl nlinks. tin* m’iv ioun<ialiun> of their 
ltit--.«*nt 1 o(kI |Mdi4) would In* ImiuiuI to prove to 
hav4* (Mill ImshI njioji «hifiirrj ^ainU . toi u condi- 
tjoij ol co-r\kl(iur ol the kind Im tween Dovein- 
nii'Ul and llir li.tdt* that «U(h a <-iluatinri uuiv esni* 
tualr, Viouhl Ia* bound h* urali* (oinjilit alioii» iu 
iHtlh "Upidv ami piiM^ th.il tin* tbwciinuent would 
not find it im<^v to dr.d willi. Tlul thk ha*' ub 
ii.nlv In en hj|i|M hinu (•Hiioiiallv in tin* pen- 
phrr.il Mvion- aiouml lh<* tncuin (ahiilta nlalu* 
loiilv i.ilonird ana. whtii iju* oil tin* new Aiuan 
hiiivi‘'‘l li.i« alin.nb br*i;nn to aiiivi* in <niall tinkU 
«« .lor! viloih I* M-llinu at irl.ijl jnho^ \aivinp 
lK*twr*<*ii Ik and It*. 1 * "ill pr( kp.. should 

Ik* olivioij* 4*V(n |m ihi in'«*t «a*Uiil 4ib*-4'iMT. On 
tin* h.md. iJ tin* Male trovoMiinnii were 

mmIIv abh’ to 4 ooiinamt the ii'^ouii 4*}>, In l^ollj 
(llitM'iHv ainl int4*i:iitv. io p|nu all h'uk«lpe^ in 
ihiii pMK uM*rii4*iit drive .uul aiht |4i llirjr i>t4.>i*ks 
Iv iKpiidalinu I'vi-linp j»iival4* luMid*. yupplira 
in iovv*i lulls the nest seal s leijuiicineni* a*' a 
whole, esiii it m* a—ktaiiie from the (Vntt4* weie 
jvailaltle and pnii Imh - jjoin outshh* the .^Uilr 
jnovi**! iin|Mo.*ih]4'. should In* arnpls asaibhle. 

Ilul >ui h a 4 4»ntniii4*ii would be iMrund t4> ir- 
main laiucK listHalhlha) it tin* iiMlilh*'* ol live 
|tH*d iMohleni in the <*uihlis j<* a wliole W4*ie to 
lx* le.itMiialls • 4*ri'«idi’ii'«l. In •pile ol ihr nml 
loi jiiopii*** 111 liHHb.'iaih* pioduelion hasinp kH'h 
pio**h and iraMv riiniinalb jie:*l4Hl<*d owt the 
la^ 1s\4i iln ath**- dMi) loiiuc‘4. ]M4**uniabls limin'^* 
ainph* ini|Hiit* won* available, il i* u hut that tlu* 
•>ujtpoH4l Invivv ihlhfi ill out huulpiain*- |nio 
4lut lion h.i'* Ihs'ii laitelv a luvth. Iluiiim the 

hH hatvrs.; { 4,1 iri*laii4i*, oIIk iai stalktU** 

^how oui «*i4i*s 4 1'leak (nilpul ul ahmil «>l .a miili4»n 
l<»niu**. 01 Uii*. litr a4 r4»unli'<i fm ‘V\ million 

l 4 Min 4 **. wtiial 12.*1 luilhon timiu's. oihri <’nur»e 
pi.iin* likf mu/.-r eU *W» inilli4>n 

t 4 trMK*>. \((oidinp li* th<* tiov enimnit a l(> 02 . 
adidl 1 at i<»n 41 I rv’ieal* pci 4lav is con-idcred to 
W 4|uile lilMnal nii the stalulonlv rulioned area 
4 d 4'jh uttd thus air at jiri'sent allowing 12 ox. 
|iei dav with the thi4*al that it would have 
to U' «i*v 4 *ielv uty.'nuute <1 in the immediate 
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futon). AwtmuAg that die ceuntr^^a popolatioB waa in the hands of an alW bttnaaefaof . Hit' 
has been legiatering a steady annual nel inctease d>e crune <if a second man made famine,—portents 
of 2.4 per cent, il ^ould take under 70 mJUion are almost unmisiakabie that it is once more on 
tonnes of lereals to feed the population over the its way—^onld not be regarded as any lesa heut- 
whole year. If we «eek to do ^ by nee and wheat nite ur culpaLle hocauv the adminiHrabon now 
alone, we would have to face a 3S per rent deficit ic (ompiiced of a hand of indigenous oppor* 
or even mure But if we allocated coarse and luni«»tc as the nding fU*i 


finer grams in iea«onable pi ojioi lions to make up 
a whole day'« ration, we ^ould he able to just 
about coier our basic con»umplion lequiiemenU 
even from our h<»nie output alone piosideti, of 
course, and it is the must (luciat proviso, that 
(1) there is no waste, <2i no exploitation by the 
surplus-producing stale*^ by under estimating their 
output, (3 1 no undue pressuies ly deficit slates 
by exaggerating estimates of their consumption 
demands, (fj there are no restrictions againsl 
movement of grains fiom state to slate und« i 
Cenita) aegis, tS) there is no speculative busing 
or hoarding by private individuals coipoiabon* 
or the trade and, finally, {(») thal an integialed, 
uniform, well kml and honestly and effiiitntly 
administered national food policy is evolved and 
pursued by the whole countiy under a unclied 
Central leadership In «pile of the aulononious 
powers of the Staes. there are too many fadors of 
mutual intet state dependence and adjustment and 
the problem as a whole is too lolosaal in magni 
tude and loo complex and comt>licaled to admit 
of any kind of satisfactory and enduring sailution 
within the isolated re^ouicos and prerogatives of 
a single Stale oi even a gtoup of them 

This Vie have been reiteiating again and 
again ovei the past ihiee yeai* But the Govern 
tnfni, seemingly, are loo deaf and too complarent 
with the next general elections yet very nearly 
two years away. Or. is it because they are too 
deeply comemed in these sdll too distant elections 
and busy collecting the necessary sinews for them 
to be able to seriously bother as to who may be 
atarving in the meanwhile ^ A real honestAo- 
goodness famine, some of them may think, 
may not be quite an unmixed evil, eliminating 
at a stroke many of the more compbcaied 
problems of indigcsice and congesbon which have 
SO long been baffling solution. Such a famine 
octured only )M more than two decadea ago, 
which followed an utter breakdown in die 
adminislration's morale The adminiatration then, 


Budget Pxxispecta for New Year 

Ihe J loance Minister, bhn 1 T Krishna* 
machari, was ruentlly leported to have told Pai- 
liamtnt's InJoimat Consultative Committee fot 
) manie that the next yeat s Budget would be 
about 10 per uni Uv, than ilie cuinnt one Ihe 
Lloion Finance Mmi'tlei Has ripoilei] to have 
told tht Comniiltei thal prc^sently 
th< budgeUi> oullook Has static and a 10 per 
cent cut in ihi* dimand budget iui ihe ensumg 
fiMal year has im|Htalive m vmw of what 

hi wav NjKutid lo hill iUsiiiImcI as i stet*p fall 
in revenui lempt^ duiinp thr jixtiil Indo 
Pakistani hostilities lb* I iiiaiui Miiiistei was 
fuithcr lepoihd lo havi lold die (ummittee 
thal ifu Hificreni Miiiisliiis <»! ih< ( mon (Fovem 
Dient had alrradv Ixni advased tu icsiuce then 
demands loi alh»catiim J v at least tfic indicated 
10 p(i cent 

U would he (leal fiom th< abov* lejHirt that 
Hhai die finance Mimski had to tell the (om- 
nuttei m lhi« hi hall was no cnuiuiatiori of any 
frrsii polKV hut mcrel) dial ccilaui adjuvlment^ 
in tbi demand budget would havi to lie made 
undti tiu fompujsion ol fiuumstaiucs which are 
claimed to have bun lesponsiliU fot an attenua¬ 
tion of lb< SIM of the Ooviinmenl's levenue re- 
ccipis lhal lh( ntitUKc Mimivlei had no more 
lo say on ihi matlei would seem lu be very dis¬ 
appointing in view of the Oovcrnment'^ past com¬ 
mitments lo the country that a con¬ 
certed and wholidiearted attempt would made 
m the immediate futoie to cut down Govero- 
menfs consumption expendituie by as substantial 
a measure as would be ccmautctil with the main¬ 
tenance of the administrative macbiuery at thmr 
present level of efficiuncy. GovenitDent*i con¬ 
sumption expenditure, which has been progrea- 
dvely and rather steeply rising over the last OM 

(Continued on P. 526) 
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Tbr Bntuii brought with ibem to indid their 
own Uoguoge, the uev wlwrvoi by llum, aud 
luch iur aluu»t all ulliciaJ purpOM»j ualural. 
But the language oi the iuUhI a» well did cum- 
maod the attention of three ruleia from the tery 
beginaing. Being aucccmoj » to the Mughal 
emperors tiiey followed the trodilion <inly in 
adopting the Pvrtian language a» thv main Indian 
language for llu* trauMtlion of oBuial buklnne, 
and that language occupied a pj eminent place in 
the field till it ua» tealisod that it w^s not the 
language even of llir ruM and Act of lHi7 
waa paiaed pioviding for lU replacement by the 
local languages, 'file only other Indian langu* 
age recognised (or Bengal and Orissa from the 
very l>eginning was Bengali. In fait a study of 
the eatly legal provisions as tontained in the 
Bengal Regulations of 1793 suggeais that had it 
not been for the lack of real for Ihcir language 
on the part of ihe Indians ihcmselvcs« Bengali 
would have (Kvupied a much more important 
place in ihe ad mini si ra live field, than H aclually 
came to do. 

It waa in 1793 that the legislation and pub* 
Ucatlon of laws liy or undei the authority of the 
Eaat India (Company was ayatematiaed and the 
then existing law iclevant tu the matter was re¬ 
viled and given the shape of pioperly numlwied 
regulationa. The Bengali language was fully re* 
cognlaed in these regulations as the popular lan¬ 
guage of Bengal and Orisaa« and waa as such 
adopted for various official purposes. 

To take up the field of legislation 1114, our 
the then rulers could make laws only in iheit own 
language, but they recognised some Indian Ian* 

guagea for th« puipoee of publicity of these laws. 

Thus section XV of Regulation 41 of 1703 pro* 

vided~ 

**£very regulation with its marginal notes 
shall be translated into Persian and Bengali 
Uaguages by the Persian Translator to the 
3 


Government or such other person as the 
Governor General in Council may expressly 
appoint for that purpose.'* 

lire idea behind these iranslations was that they 
should le of real uh; to the people and those 
dealing with the people. This is obvious from 
Ihe fiut that definite directions were given in that 
very leguUtion as to the manner of translation-<- 

*'XV1. The translator la to be particu- 
Uily vareful to preserve in the translates the 
same umfomiily in the designations and terms 
applied to persons and things, as is directed 
with regal d to the English code in section 
XIV. Whenever be shall have occasion to 
insert the designation or name of any person 
or thing lhal he may have reason to believe 
may not be intelligible In the natives in gene* 
aal, and wbkh may not have been used and 
explained in ihi* lianslalcs of ony former 
Regulation, he shall, in the first passage in 
wliUh Mich word oi Unn may occur, subjoin 
an explanation uf it, that upon its recurring 
no doubt may hv enterlained as to its true 
iiic'ariiiig and i mpol t. 

"Will. ITie iian^Ulur is to translate 
ihe Regu1alt(»ns into plain and easy language, 
Olid in all possible lases to reject woids not 
in ci»iomoii use. \s fai as may be consistent 
wilh the preservation of the tiue meaning and 
spirit of the Regulalioiis, he shall adopt the 
idiom of the native languages, instead of 
giving a close veibal translation of the Eng¬ 
lish drafts, which must necessarily render the 
translates ob«cure. aud often uninlellisible to 
the natives ” * 

Stclion 11 of the same regulation made detailed 
p'ovUion for the preeeivation and diitribalion * 
of these translaiion^. 

a 




WJlilf thjd rpgaldtion made a genera] pron« 
«ic»n lo! irHJi*4ati<>nft end I heir distiibutiun spc 
ml iMoMMoifs ifi till- Iihalt uiie Miiidt in 'H>nic 
olhu lliu» K< 4i(l«<ticm 111 I7*M, 

wllllll |)tOMlUcl fill ihc l[l|NMlllllt« Mt id ( «IUi) ul 
( ii/titit jjiil mIIk I ( au/ii H ihiiiliii iIk juiI^ih m 
iikI Ou'^ni 1(» luinidi tin «>lJlioii 

<cl uilliiii linn |UMs1m lii»n«^ with 

Ilf mil i nls but .iIm) lb ii. di 

<i| all lb filialuMi*> |innJid and puldidittl 
ii» tin in UIII4 1 «lirH ImI mi Ib^uljluin U id 17*M 
lir^dlitioM iJ id I7*M ixlinli {>ii»viikil l«ii ihi 
jiidrn I ililj^lnin nl i j«l i clnh mi JIm Disliirt 
Ma.i^liidiv and i i\\ Mi^intratis m iWiv^l and 
Oii>«i III luihi^K llu M no. ill** imIIum timi 
|M(tiM jiiii'dii liMiiH Hilh I hand ilii II d ihd 
Ht^uhlioii III iln lb n. ill hiipUi^* al«H» Hi .11 
tilimi il Iln «iim n |Mi»\id(d Ini lln iImiIi 
Immi rd till *^414 1 rmi inhinil linin'* c li Nitinii 
n iliiiiol iliiulid jniiiliii. ol lb 11 . ill li «ii«>la 
(ion» ol nidi r* lontiinid m lln lb .Mlatimi iiid 
ihi II un ol ihon tliiou iiout tin H\iid ilHiiiK 
fi»] •MM j »l uilniiM Itir II Hi.uIiImmi di mI I7hl 
nhhh h la m 1 to Jli> m i'*ti ilion I rlMiniHiil 
4 oninun<lnl dii ind id <*( 1411 ) /ilhlw ind 
I itn.- in (111 M to h in*<iii>l a 4i>|i\ i[hi 4il tin 
lkiip.ati tiandatiuu llun d l<i «Mn C im/> ni 
liiMi |IiiimIji Inm 

111 (111 in III ol ailiniiii'halion il lu^lni 1 - 

Vllll, lli'l.idl M 4« .IMII dui IHi»^nill4MI Ihi 
vcab 4»1 all dii loitiK ol Ihu.uI iiid (Itiv* 1 hid 

lo 4 4 111 nil till niiih I I iIh 4 iiM Ml I'm'•I 111 JM 4 I 
ikn.ali liM.iii.4 nni iliirulii- linn U iii^ ini 
])iiai««iori U>t till (IV ol I n.li‘*h Iin«uar4 in 
Moniaii iliiinlii'* Im iln iuiiimi-i UhIi lii«uli 
(ion-> 1 and *> 4»l 17^ Iln •*1111 midi dn aihli 

lion <f dll llMido'>'ini liii.uui ainl Na..it4i 
ilutailM a|i|ili4d l4» ihi v d id iIk NjiMm 
I) tm inns \dimliM mliuh his iIh iijmImiwm id 
•HU |Mi 4 ru fll•ll ( Hill- Mill HIS thill miIikU 
luisidtil oil! 1»> 1 iii4»|M III- iXiili Hi .nldliiin (> 
ol JThll \ -llllllll plOlIslIMI HI* Ml Ilk 1>> 

Hi.Million 2 ol ITh) III uLaiik lo llu vaK id On 
f ollMtoi- Hi III ilioii f ^ IHtsiidud 

HmimIi 1 - oil! 4»1 llu lau.ui.is nf |ili»uliii,.s in 
ili^hut <4Hiiis 1 iipli-h Itiii. Mill oiii of dwm 

Mil IxMi Mini|il (lilt in-Hii 

HjiU, Hid 14 (oindi I i*> to In Hiilhn 111 llic 
rii-im Ol dll IhiiLili laM^i loi and 


ehAractar, or in the //m^Mnee language uni 
^ageiee ihaiactet. and no other, and the 
IMilUb ai( lo i>e |Min»tl(Hl lo deliier then 
jdiadiius in mhuhexi oi iho-i* languages 
Hill iliaiuiliis iIhv mav tiunb propd 

\l] uultis and |»iiHis-«« id thi loutl nbiLh 
could Ih iIikiImI lo In sfrxid lu (Miultd on 
an\ |Hi'ain hail lo In in Ik 11 .all alv) (xide Ho* 
..ulalioMs I ind id 1791 1 Sitioii H uf He 
.ulilmii <> ol I7M maili tin lolloHiiic |»io\isioiia 
111 If nd lo ^iiihki ih uaiiiii Ndaulut 

\ll |ii4Mt— hotfi lo |iaiIll's Mill HiUies4. 
IS and I Mil lull III oidi I foi llu o\(i ulion 
4iJ I 4 |m III «i liind Miihi and rxiu olhd 
mdi I hImUxh hIimIi max issm lioin llu 
Suilili 1 IhxxiiMix \daulul Is lo Ih Hiiltin 01 
IMMilid ni liii Miisiiri and Ibii^ili linuuaais 

III lb n. il Mid (liis>*i 

lot llii I in 11 i 4 li iiiil.iiunis Mul oidi is iheio 
Is ri «\trir*.H |(rixisioii I ul <1 ij^Hai** iImI ilnx 
4 mid I iml 04 14 HI lilt 11 111 Ik h.ali aUo In 
dll xoijmmImmi il Hill 1(4 <d intdisi to cioU 
dm lull k iintuix lilii \it id ll'l* maik i 1 

1 iri|iiflH»i\ loi l'jiri4||Ml Niddi I \uiM(ins. 
mil \J4H 1|S|1*. lo ,.1X1 till II lod.lMMlIs Ml (III M 
Ms^nilixi xiiriuuliis iiid loi llic lii.lii 1 louits 
to liaxi ti iris] ol Ifii 11 juiLniiiils and 

il<ui4- III I in xtiiMMild l»Mk. 11144 lo III made 
|mt 4d llu 1(4 Old I fial oriK sij.aist- larini uv 
id dll x< inn III II I uuiia.i s m lUis fi4 Id 

IIh uv id till Ikii.ali lan.iitj.1 Has |M(s 
< id*Ml foi HXiial olliMil HMitds and ti 

.(dlls Ml Ik 11 il mil Oiissj Thus Hiaulalion 
III id 17* \ jkoxidid loi i^.ishis ol du OoHdiinx 

Mill loU|dlMX |MiH < I llin^s ill lo Ih* Ml IVl 

si Ml IS Hill js III Ikii.ali lan,iuaJX(s Ri^ruldlion 
I't id llu slim \i 4 i |iio\iilii! ioj dll rnainli 
niiui III dll Ibn^ali lan.ua* 1 of a (ounUrpait 
M is|fI o| (Misons iiiiidici lo hold land levenue 
111! \ siiiiilai |Mo\ision Ha« made in respect 

o| di( iirnnti x|>ait i(in*ler ol Hacl^alu granU h) 

Ki ^uUtion i7 cd 179i and iii iis[Kil id tounler- 

|xafl t^BisUiw ol iHf landed estalo suh|o<t lo j’S) 
iiHiit (d jexdiui to Coveiiiinent and the counter* 
|uit (i&isiei of thi mIcM mediate mutalions in 
laiidtd |iru}KiU U\ KiLulation 10 of \7^>^ In 
lad Rigulalion 21 id IT^H jiruvided (nr ihe 
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(•sULlUhmenl in oath of an oflito for 

kcopiMC iho irtorcK in iho nativi* lancua^o^ nhiih 
M'latocf Ui the |iuhMi icsrnnc. lhi«^ olnioij«l^ 
jjrtivhlofl jni the (iniuH^ in tin- IVniMli 
sUo. 

llie .»lt>ve hiM Hilfnf U. IImI uiiri<>i 

Ihi* Hi*ii>44l ... o1 t?H thr It. n^jli l.in 

iiUiiiiC Wd-. hN..t;nM-a (Im hinaiM.u ..1 ili, 

and ii-*e ... hj' n.ii iMtl> 

\»\ tin* jNofdf ImjI .iIm> Us |]ir oIIimih m Hkh 


di*aliii^*H Mirli tin iK'opIr. Making oj ^alulory 
M* ihi*^ IhImU. mi oil ad mI d( pHidjiia 

•Ml jtM r«‘ ivriiiti\f irHiticlion'> .a KUp- 

••'•t- tiu inipMilanri illd.lMct («. the 
iiullc i It tsilt i]i|Hai lh.ll aniline \stu\ i>n Qiid 

III •>• dinl ruMK liidi.tiiH .i.tjniTi'il lh« knoiiirdvr 
<d I li Jidi .iimI hiid t* iMin Mall lh*ii illhi* tfir 
MSI Ili Mil I M Jisli Ian* iiav* In (aim in**i< wide 
s|ii( III i«M •»IJ|. i.d |Mit(Mi»is and tliat m| ihr 

lt( II *dll l«in lid • r1i4||iM(l in (III* (>eld 


ynfimiithm m Jmha 

Natn»!uili«iii III M* wve lonii < aiiiaif bit Iv* 
mindvmiMHb u** Siai>imb.tiiAlli T.ii»nif In. dmia in his 
bi*/k on thnl «Mb|(i'f inibImliiHl iniii\ xsitn ng.t. 
NiiHnii.ili^m .is ft fiM.H* (i| evil his biMi in oxulnnii in 
lUe liis((n> nf all impeii..lisi iiaiirMis, ihcMip:li nt pcnsii.t 
miU Itub. dapnii ami Onnnaru nin\ }h» coiuh iiiiiul 
(oi tlu'ii :iKi;rPssiNP iuipoiiuli'^m 

In India n.itioimlisni nut .in i\il If j ri.d 
a^ure^sixi. Iiuliuii natimi.ilists w.itil lieedinn hn tin ii 
t'liinfn. rhe\ (In iu»t want, when hoc. fo ittack iiid 
siihibn othn ^M^phs. 

Ihif intrnuMiniiulisin is hi^hct .md bi«ii(|(*r ibin 
oven the imtiooalisni of India Intmii i^iniialisin. Imwi > oi 
iMin<t bepioeodi'J in India In thetniiiupli ni ii.itiniialisin 
I’nlohs wc* aic lirst a Ins* natioiml onlby. hnn tan wt* 
ent(*T lrili> rolatious of iniotdc p *ud(SK' mi other 
nations * 

Huhianuuda ('hattoriec 

III 7/ft M’nhttf Jt*t**n, IVh*. I'npe .On 
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TciiT\Rrh> i\w I'lul of till' ri^htcenlh (entuiy and in 
Ihf bejiiniiinj: of iUt niiiplefnih <ni<ur>, wl»*h llit 
BrlHbh |Hj«.hion in Indin wa« nol yH loo ^hoti^lv 
^nlri'ni liPil and iheii Indinii miljgoiii^U ^(*rr not 
loo >vi*ak. rrdiHophobid dominated the Foreipi 
(iflicr of England and the iTUOpnalion of the Bii* 
tkh stiite«>men al the liolm of nffjiib in India Wlien 
Lend Minin look o^ei Gowinor-Geneial at 

Fort William in JuK. 1(107. be felt hi^hh alarm* 
t*i Lv ihr icnowlerl;»K of iho shatrsv NajMtieon 
na« jdannin^ to acl(»pi. }\v feared lliat iKe avm* 
danc'y of Frame, once estaMi«.1ied in lire lent* 
torifa of Persia, mi chi gtmluallv exiend. b\ con* 
riliation ot hy coinjuesl. UmauU India through 
Afghanistan nr Sind anrt nllimaU*t> o|»en a ]ras«a|te 
‘hrt ihp French Iffxifw to ad>ame jiilo the Indian 
dominions »f llic £ns| India Company. 

Lord Minto, thereforr. divided to «end a 
political mission to ihe Coutt of I ahnie and hW 
choirc for it fell upon (\ T. Metcalfe who had 
already gained diph»mati< ex|>rrien<c as n PolUi' 
ca! Officer atlachetl to land Lake, durins the 
Governor'GeneiaUhip of Ia»td Wellesln Though 
hardly twenty ihiec. he was the mns| prrrmi«ing 
of the younger <*ivi1ians and one of the host 
omong diplomats. Tmhued with a vast amount 
of personal courage. 9c1f*contiol. palicnre and 
diplomatic skill, he was ie<|uired. firstly, lo woo 
Maharaja Ranjil Singh to an allianre againsi the 
French and. scf^ondty, to set ure for the Company 
political control over the CivSullcj Icrrilory hy 
prevenliog the Sikh Chief from extending his 
terrilory in that repon. 

On receipt of intelligence of the a|»t>rnach 
of this miaalon. Maharaja Ran jit Sinch manhed 
from Lahore to Kasai, the town he had recently 
conquered. In doing so, be had a dual ohject 
in view. Firstly, he had a plan lo slart for an 
exiredition beyoml the Sutlei; and, secondly, he 
wished to avohl the entry of the Riili«h miobion 
into the principal cities of T.ahore and AmrKsar, 
lest they ahould have the Knowledge of the re* 
soured and defencei of hia state. 


ITie Biilibh enxoy was received at Koaur by 
Maharaja Ranjil Singh wilh ell outward courte* 
sics. Ill* was. howevet, ajipichensivc and aus* 
pniuus regalihng the ll>otlve^ of this mission. 
\khalcvet mighi have lieen ll>c reason for his 
a|>|>ichenslon, the British miuiih's alleged that it 
was 'ailfull) plante«]' into his mind l/y those 
'designing persons* wlic» saw then safely in 
letaidlng lire devefopineiil of intimate trlaliona 
belwrcii llie Maliaiaja am1 lire HiilKh (hivern* 
iwnl Undrinhie<lfv. he himself harl heard much 
alsiut the Uiilish molives and was lu^l unawaie 
of ihe Riilish poliiy id expansion in India. TTie 
Riilisli emo> stalnl that the tiienrlshlp which 
sulvsislcd lielwei'o him and the British, had 
induced laud Miiilo lo dqiule him. in order lo 
rninmunhale some iiupuilanl intelli&erirc with 
whitli ihe Mahoiaja's inlciesls wen materially 
rumeined. He told him that the British Govern* 
nK'iil h.ul icxeivevi leliahle and aullienlie reports 
that lire Fiemh who were endeavouring lo 
estahlish tbemndves in IVisi.i. had pl.inniHl the 
invasion and spi/ute of Kabul and the Punjab. 
Hierefore. tiealing the British inleiesis and 
lhal of the Maharaja lo lx* iridentical ; the 
CovcrTior*General of India had commissioned 
him lo negotiate with him sornr nriangcraenls 
for the extirpation of the r ommon enemy and 
ap|»oiirlc<| Moirntsiuail Flphinxione as envoy to 
the OrutI of ihe King of Kalnil for a siiiular 
p\iT\Hr^, who would, in a short time, pasa 
through bis alale with his permiission. 

Several mrclings look place ; some between 
lire envoy and the Maharaja and others between 
him and ihe Maharaja's principal ministera, viz. 
Sardar Milh Singh. Dewan Mohkam Chand. Mir 
Piahh Dyal, Hakim A 2 iz*ud*Din, Mian Imam* 
ud-Oin ami Hakim Waxrr*ud*Dli). But inatead 
of any aubatantial outcome of an agreed nature, 
soiioua differences of opinion enaued between 
ihr two parliee. Whereas MelcaKe pul forth hit 
demand for a cordial and friendly alliance with 
the Lahore Durbar for checkmating the appro- 
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hen(!^ advance uf the French towards India, 
the Maharaja and hU couiwellors presfwd fur an 
acknowleflftmriit hv lh»* Hiitjsh uf the M»veret^nty 
of the (lour I of l^ahorr o\er iht* cU*Siilfej 
region, a major pail of Hhich he bad ahead) 
subjugaled. Willi Ibov* diHeiinji aims of the 
two parlies. I hr rhanitn <>1 ati A^ieement Itelnern 
them seemed rensole. UiauM* ea<h parl^ 
eridravouix*d to sin^ il^ own lurlhular tune and 
avoided leh’iejiee to its o^ii aims. iTeme Ihev 
failed lo pve due apprei ialhm to rJ« h olhem* 
views tshiifi Heic not without a sul)«larili«d tealitv 
lo them. Howovet. to allav iheii feats and 
suspnions and to find u way out ho un apree- 
merit iH'lween Ihe two parlies, such nxs'tinss 
nmliniied. 

Ill ojii* of llii'sc* iiKTiiiips. llie Moliaiaja's 
irttnisleis j»ur loiwaid ihii*** pio|Njsjt« foi an 
a^HTinenl la) u (los«> all Mine Itelwtvir die 
Mahalajii arol the Piiiish Govenimenl detlaiine 
the friends arid the etieniies <*f ihe one «is ilu 
friends and die ertemics of the oIIh*! ; llii le 
roKnitioh of the Maharaia's claim lo soteici^rnlv 
over the enltie Mkh lourdis and l<) as«uian<e 
hy the Rilhsli Ooternmcoil tha* the pio)Hj««l 
miftslon lc» Kohul would rmi iiitnlcre with ihe 
Mahaiaja*s elaims upon the leiiiloiifs, of the 
king of Kihul. 

To Malealfe. lhei<c piojiosah apjH'nreil lo 
he mendv a doak lo roneenl lire Mahataprs iml 
designs, ffe, iherelom. did not applet lale the 
himiour of ihi* faiM* and instead of Mini lading 
them, preferretl simpl) lo evpress his views 
thereon. With regard to Ihe fii*t one. he r\pTes*wHi 
the wish of his Govenimml lo form an alUatwe 
with the Mahaiajn onl) for defensive puijMises. 
Regardiirg ihe «eeiind proposal, he juc'jioset! to 
defer discuvMun on it, lill the* rtHei|>( of a feitei 
of ihe Governoi'Ceneral eonlainirig hU views on 
the ciS'Sullcj regioo. (hi the ihiid projMvsal. hr 
aasured the Maharaja's Couiis<»llois iltal ihe 

British mission lo the Couil of the Krnc td Kabul 
was cahmlated lo proioule the inh’resis of ihe 
Lahore Durhai and it was pilmaril) iiimded to 
bring the Maliaraja and Ihe King of Kabul 
together again<t the common cnemv. H. howcvei. 
a reconciliation of iheir mutual differtjin's was 
not possible, hr had no reoHin lo conleniplalc 
aoy Briliah irtlerference in iheir disputr^. 

These explanations of Metcalfe did nol 


satisfy the Maharaja, because his intended 
(ihjeci was nol achieved and his main proposal 
was iml <jtegoihally (umedeil. The evasive 
loplies ol the Ihilisli envov jp|M’aicd to him 
cnlirelv unc onviin ina. In the ln*siiali(tn of the 
eiivti^ lo accept his strond pio|K»sa|. hr tcenled 
llio pr<»hahililv i*f a fliSllsh move to ihwarl his 
own deNigris of rojiqucsL in the <is.Sutlej region 
and uliinuleh to ovcitlnow his jmwer. Metcalfe, 
too, wjs ijo| happv willi ihc trend of iicgoliations 
and drd nol ev|*evt jiiv leosoualih' outcome from 
ihein. 

Meanwhile, I jejir Axis ud-Din came lo 
inform M.iicallc that the Maharaja was about 
lo maidi lo a chfti ladow Ihc juiulion cif Ihe 
Ih^as and 'suilr^ ,md verv iiimh wished that the 
Ihilish envov should anompan) him. Metcalfe 
looked at ihis sudden and unes|Mf 1 ed proposal 
wilh lonsidei.ddc rnisUiviiiL's. Hr* thought thot 
l»v doiiii! ««». Mahaiaja Hunt it Sinah probably 
wished ir> jMipii‘s«. upim ihe Sanlais of the els* 
>ullej piiiM i|ialitii*s ilial hr enjoyed British 
countenanie to hrs move in theii teuioii. This 
|>l«Hr*d him in a sirjiige predicament and made 
liitu leluilatil lo accept the* prop<»«4l lo actom* 
liaiiv Mahaijja Kanjil Sijigh in liK mililary 
cuutsion. possildv iieiause he considered it an 
cvliacodiiuiv sirp on die pad of ihc Maharaja 
in total disiruaid of Ihilish wishes arid a 
viitu.d closing Ilf th'* di>oi foi fiirdier tiegoliallonv 
oi. possjlilv. he did n<»l w.inl lo be a parly lo 
ibis agciessive cytiiisioii which miclil have a 
dainauing efjei | chi llie ntilish pic*-llgc. Bui 
jIiim clue < onsideialion and cool <ahulalioii of 
IhiMsh iritciests. he agicrd lo follow the 
Mahai.t^j. 

The Mkh I'hiel crowd Ihc SulVj and 
em.tiu]H*d at Khai. a village about 12 miles 
inland. MaUalfi* fcdhmi'd hitri and had a meeting 
wilh him. in wluch ihe neuotiatioiis did not kKow 
anv .ifiiHi'riahU advance. On Octohci 1. IfVKt. 
the Sikh (^hief .idvanced from Khai in Fandkol. 
dlsrc*gardiiig ihc protesK c»f llir British envoy 
who staled that the aim of hK mission wa« lo 
neg(»tialp a ^etllc'cuniit. not lo ac eom)MMy him in 
hK mililnrv i aniyiaigns. 

Tlje Sikh ('itief <onlin«ecl his career of 
<oiK|ur«l ill ihe cis.Sutlej region with full zest • 
and vigour ipioilng* (he romplaiiita ond remona* 
traores uf ibe BritKb envoy. He tnarchtd. froxn 
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pAridliot to Malerkotla, a lows obool 60 iDiIe^ 
eastward. It? Chief. /Ma^ulla-Khan Auhznilled 

almoal wilhoul rt^lManre. liy }>cr»uasion. the 
Maharaja a^ain tlra^^rcl the Hrftish envoy lo 
MaU'rkotlu. Now Oie ft'olin;: of hi^ U'in^ U54fl 
a» a tool lo work out the MaharajuV etu]s lieeanw 
firm in hi* mind. Hr. iherefiwe. refuMil lo 
a(r<»om(mnv lum furlher mid fell m> imieh <U%- 
gusled that lie cle^ired M>m** |»|uiv to be B»i»i{iiied, 
whole the infsfrmii mi^iht f^iay. till ihe Maharaja 
wa» free from lib eompaiiin and instna'lloM^ 
were rwi^od fr<»m Caleulla. 

Themifler, Malcutfe was anked to jintreed lo 
Amrilsai ; and llie Maharaja hasioiird lo com|iMr 
hif work, Soon he ari(iexe<l Ambala. I'haoi'^ar. 
Shahnhad mid some other pliKee. After llH**r 
demoriMlrulhinK of mililarv »u]»eriorit> in llie eb. 
Sutlej region, the Sikh Chief returiie<{ lo AniiUear 
and deeideil lo make another hid to eorivrrt the 
Britiali envoy |o hb slews urid obtain from him 
the rrTo;rnilioii of the authoHh of ilu* Lahore 
Durhar over ihr <'b*Sut)e] elnle* and an u«<^urllnee 
that the Hrilbh C<»seriimerii would not make an 
effort to lirin}! them under it* |irote<’lioii. Bui 
the envoy deidinrd lo gisr Mijeh an iimWlakiiif* 
without a referriiee to bb fk)vei nineni. 

Ihuler tlieN* euvuin^trtnii’*, l>»rcl Minlo sm'oI 
a Hironi; note of prol***! lo ihe Maharuja in whieh 
he reinuided him of the e%ist)iif enpi^emcnt of 
amity him and the (kjirulla (•ovt*iiinient 

and eh|»rs'^!(ed suipMM* and roru’erri otcr bb 
measurers lo sulijugate ihr eb*Sutlej lerritorle*. 
He vehement)) nitiri/ca) the Maharajah iwiliey 
of a^j^raridirtjneiii ami pul forward Hrfibb claims 
on the slates of lhal I'rpisHi. Hr made it clear 
that bs tin* issue of war wilK the Marathas 
durinji Ltin) WeIli*ste\V lime, ilie Brilish Govern* 
Toent liciaiiiR posse«>M*d of ihr jwiwer and rights 
in lire Norili of Hindusian. Having thus n'fusc'il 
lo fl<!knowleilge the Mnharaja's Hghls over any 
cb*Sulloj territors. Lord Minlo udvi*e<l him to 
restore alt the pluees. sulijugaled by him, to iheir 
former possessor.* and confine his army In the 
right ]>atkk of the river Sullej. 

The Governor-CeiieTars suggestions contained 
in his Dole were not liked by Maharaja Ranjil 
Singh and he wus the least inclined to tnwpi 
them. Tor somclime. therefore, he felt greatly 
agitated and waa in a state o/ une^rUinty. But 
finding ,the Governor^Oeneral fiem In hie altitude, 


he became some what communicative without 
giving up hb demand and hoped lo find out some 
via media through negotiations. 

At last, on tle«*ember 21. iltOit. a ineeUng 
liH>k jilan* lielwiTn the Maharaja and the Brilish 
envoy in whirli claims, prelensions. views and 
srnlinients of the Lahore i!hief were given in 
detail lo Mir LraMiudlul and F'attir Azia«ud*Diii. 
with iH-casional ctuddalion and remarks fr<mi ihe 
Sikh (!hief. T\u' Hrilbh envoy demanded cTSsion 
of ih«' lerritorii«s. anneyf'rl l;y the Maharaja, such 
a* Anibalu. Sahiiewal. rnridk<»t and all other 
place's atmexoel simr his arrival in the MiiharajaV 
<*ainp. 

Soon uficr ihb, tbv Hrilisb (kivcrnmenl 
Iwsaine firm rri its sland. Th\h was mainly on 
uccounl of the iiMiint'Ulous (liangt*s in Koropean 
|KiUlk>. Sapolism IbniajKOlc brsinnc entangled 
in the I'rnitisular \k'ar and the Hrilbh wen^ now 
no longer ap]iridirn*iM' of hb itvirhing within a 
<tiiMrig dblanrr of India. The changes in 
Knro|H* ^tn^ngthcncfl Knli>h liands. Tim* en* 

eoiiingcd h^ the imlefiiiilc >uspcri%ioi> of the 
Na|N»lc«aiie t*laii **f invading llie Faisicin i cmnlries 
ibe Goyci noi'f bncral abandoned die ideii of 
eoasiog the l.abo)e LldeflAin lo an itiuiiediale. 
alliiMiec and dei’idnl to initiate ii different 
np|noaf’h lo ibi*. piobleni. 

Ibning come lo ihe deioniiinalion that the 
Sullej -lionld la* Ihe limit <d Maliuraja Kunjit 
SingbV m'4|tibilioiis in that dirertion. ibe Hrilbh 
(MkverniiM’nt. in vider l(» npbotd Its n^solution. 
i mined in lei V ((rmnianrled Ihr ndvaiici* (d a suffi* 
eient ImhL nf iiiKjp>, under the command of 
Lieuleoanl*t j doiiel Oihlerloii >. a military 
eomniandei of sup«*rb zeal and ability . He was 
irislruclnl to e^taldbh u nnlilurv iHtsi iil ibe river 
Sullej and to supp4»rt Metcalfe, in hb negotiations 
wilh Mahurjju Hanjil Singh. In jfacl. il wa^i 
done so |o overawe the Sikh (^hief, and rom]>el 
him lo give up bis elaima on ibe cis^Sutfe} 
region. Ochlerlonv reached Ludhiana on January 
V). IHW. while an army of reserves under the 
lommand of Major-General St. Leger. wos 
pre|»ared to supp>rt I his advance, should pro- 
trad ed ojieralions become necessary. 

This firm attilude of ihe British Govern¬ 
ment alarmeil Maharoja Han jit Singh. Doubling 
Kritiidi motives, he began lo make secret military 
preparationr lo meet the eveoluality of a war 




with tiiem. A mtjot pari of hu aiin)« un^ 
Dcwan MoLhain ChaiMl. tbi Im-'I o[ (be Sikh 

fafnou*^ ftii bin < unvpic i]ou'» vjloui amt 

ofjuallv willkn<iKii lot lns aiih Unh^h liilms'* 

hIki llitni Itiji ibrnil ni 

Kan^ra ta «<>iii|m liiri^ (lit (luikhas iiom li>« 

uriitar> calltd jMik iiul okIikiI Ut iniHh 

(o thi PftiMui Iflial on Ou ti\ii 

lh( (oHu ol I uiifiurn Du Milnriii iImi 

«.uninioaMl luck il) llio^ ilmK Him h u] uliitil 
to (hur lionu«> on h lu Ih alMi Hrilnihfl ihi 
|iroHui 1(011 o| Hit niiUiiil nulmtin. «i|iji|»iiuiil 
>S(A|><ni*> iml uninuriilioij 1 h( iml 

)n{anlr\ mn ki\)l in ir ulimM. Hiltanl 11\ m cJi 
of iMiu ami llu 4 oin|ililion o| ili< I i(ib lUon 
id ViniiKiii uj- hiHlinrd mikin lU 4 lij(i(( 
III uur nu Ills iihpii II itili In li il In inii 1 ili/«il 
ill av iihhti l(•(Mnn« \i nuit inv iMidutlih 
liiilit ihis I IKiiniM mil« III! iu 1*11 111 Ml** 
WKii iiHiiliil Mu I'l il»lm< 4 nl Hu |>imii]iil 
I mifiri ml ol ^iiHii I ((•ii Nii li Miliiuilii iml 

I |Ki>on inoM I III ilk III Mill iMi ihui iii^ 

id 111 I liiplotnil il ifu I iImk Mini ir n 

|»i<^iiiUil till Miliiii|i il ifu IU IriliiMK will) 
llh Hiili'>li III llu I iiJiN ol liJH I ilk 

Ml I iH( i\|>i<'><il Hh K«(iiliiiiii f hiN (*mni 
oitnl (I rih linn mpIniKi •! ihi HrniHi Hi niiiul 
1 N llu Mill Kill irul u timil Mii Mi ihhuihil 
III il Hii'* illiUali tl llu I i1mm< fliul till hi 

• lUSI Hu tot ll KlIlUlUM) if hi** fUiWlI 

\t lfn*< linu i niililiu nuMhiil iHimnl il 
NniiilMi 111 uliiih in illuk x\ ts milk h> Hu 
^kal)** ol Hu lodihn lijii]Hi on tiu Miihmmuilm 
'•oUhi !«• ol Mill till ** iHoit wli> 1)1(1 .iIIuimI 
h>i Muiian in < di Inilion^ ii kmiil**!) In lliw 

(U<*l) ihi \k ih>* iiiidi) llu II iiiioHiuil II oil I 

lAlhHln I'biili "'III II win «oni)iliiiK xiiUil 


b) the few BntiUi bepoys 'Jhib defeat, though 
mmol, af>|MdMd to l«d\i a ,^Ma\ imprev^iori on 
ibi Maliai ija s tutml A flu iho* UaunialiL. 
(V|Mii«ii<i II apiHaiH Hill llu I ahose Chiei 
t( (liaid llu iiiaili<]UMs ol liis C 4 ^*uiie> 
lONpind It Hiov (»t llu IhiUdi and piKHved 
ihil II u uM In a mu id il sUp to jx 
mill looliHi ofisrni M \ loi lopuu hiHi the 
Iw uio\ij>. (hiliui.i of uai iIlls <Njilainn 
hIi\ Iu .fiduilts Imcjmii lud foi a tiial) of 
illrnui Ih I tuil I* Hu dunarui fni mtlidiaual 
liom Hu Ms Nulfr I ripUMi tml r« si.ji the 
In Ih rl NiiiiiNk rn \|>rd J*> IMI'I 

Ihf 111 ih (d XiMiiKit (otjsi«.u<l of ihtee 
Ji u t« a.KMl Hill |Ni|Hlud fiiuidHiip 

would sulisM lulwioii llu luo Iroiunnvnts Hu 

Mulish w< idd II 1 mlnliK in Hu lidn«*^uHcj 
M .iiMi irul till M ill It i| i Would IU I (ni roai b upon 
Hu Ms Still t tdJitiMN Dio In it\ w is to Ik 
• imdi M I null ind sold H < illu i of Hit piilit* 
suliUd ms I llu s« iiiutis 

Vii thl( idniiiiisli )|(M iiidmid will) dnvi 
imi.s mil mitiiMi md lai si^liitdiu^s Maliaiapi 
l<iM|il Nti.li till ill i 1 ills OHM jiosituM) m (he 

Miuijil* w is iludU (stalilKln (1 Jumum ords a 

p III Ml id It Ind so III Ihim Ulidi r Ills roiilio] 
wliuh liHi 11 id ml vtl In in lulls fonsoiidaUsI 
H< Il IH il til il Hu pin Hill s|| f u tUMi ( nlisjstm,. 

f s mt of llu ^lkll llinjliins of Hu iisSutU] 
ji n»M oil III Ink* oil rlu {]\i I nil 1 lo him 
Il 1 linu I I I nu r < IU s n I iis< in kIuHioii 
mill Hu In Ip id llu liniisi md llm- lippli his 
hi(d< mud w<iiii(iMs III w is lUo Will iwau 
1 Hu 11)1 nIi iiisiihfi ri^Miiio I I till Ihiltsh and 
I lisidilld ll I lulls li sliiki ills Iu id i».auist 
llu slohi w td md tiu k 1 s t spuH |||h kingdom 
I iiimiiiunl h 1 /irds 



WELFABE STATE AND PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANT, 


R. M. 

While dilating on wbat a welfare stale stands 
for. 1 would iry t<» dispel what to me ap|)car to 
be two misciitKreptiuns about this term, 'flie first 
nnsumlersNnulliig is that the welfare state is a 
modern concept. The second is that U represents 
a cut •and'dried pulilical dKtrine standing out 
for something dUtinrl. 

Tlie first view regarding the luslory of the 
concept is partly fallacious in ibe seuse ibut 
whereas tlie use of the tcim cainc into vogue in 
the last century,' iho contents of the concept 
can be iroced to the earliest Limes dating back 
to the (ireek and Koman civilisations. 

in his ^Republic', Plato paints llie picture 
of an ideal slute in which there should lie stale* 
regulated education, common owner>*bip of pro* 
perly and wives among Uie guardian elates and 
the rule of philoso])hy. On the idealistic plane, 
it U diOiculL to visualise any better concept of 
welfare. Pfato*s fdealisnt is not altogether 
abstruse, for he also gives an economic llicory 
of the Slate by saying that iho first element in 
the formation of the Stale is the economic 
motive. 

Another Greek philosopher, Aristotle, while 
emphasising the value of ^ucation like 1*1 alo. 
holds that the function of the Stale is positive, 
that is, prumolioij of the good life among the 
citiseiis und that the Slate has an organic 
growth ; its end is to give a perfect. sclf*8U&:ing 
and fully develojied life to the individuals 
living in it. These ideas represent the highest 
consummation of thoughts on human welfare. 

Coming to the Medieval Age of eccle< 
siaetical ascendency. w« find St. Thomas 
Acquinaa holding that a Slate justifies itself by 

The modern conrepi of the welfare 
state was first fully develop^ by the German 
Academic: Serial-pnliiiker or "Scxdalists of the 
Chair* from 1870 on word and was first put into 
practice by Bismarck. See ,Hayek. F. A., ‘’TTie 
Constilulioii of liberty**. p.« 502. 
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the education it gives to iu members and by 
the provisions it makes for the poor and that the 
ohjuttive of tlie State U tlie realisation of tbe 
good in u virtuous life. Die latter part of tbe 
ihirlKenlh century and the first ball of the 
fourteenth irntury witnessed tbe rise of secula* 
rism. Marvjglin conceived the Stale as a **8elf* 
sullicient unit existing for the purpose of good 
life and the general welfare* of the citisens.*' He 
lH'licvi*d that "i\w Slate must be imleiwndeot of 
any outside coni rot. The ilifTercnl interests in 
tlic Slate should work for the common welfare 
. . . .** As a staunch votary of education and 
democracy. In* was for rtHlucing economic dis« 
]iarit> among the rili»'ns und pleaded for state 
regulation of the emoiomic life of the community. 
Imh'cd. evi*n l<Mlay his views look to progressive. 

Then we come to Ln^kc* who gives an altogether 
new concept of the **MH*ia] roniract*’ between the 
individual und llie Stale and subordinates the 
executive and judicial functions of the State i<* 
the Icgislalive functiem. Die best of the welfare 
stales of today w«»uld feel indebted to Locke, for 
much of dieir nchie\omcnl is essentially legislative 
in character. Subsequently, Rousseau contributes 
a fund of meaning by interpreting this social 
contract theory via ^'general will'’. His theory 
provides the structure of the cor|>orale character 
of scM'iets in which an iKoUteil individual is a 
misfit. 

During the eighteenth century, we find the 
l»redominance of economic considerations in 
;M>litical affairs and the advent of laisses faire, 
with Adam Smith, Turg<»t, Quesnay and Ferguson 
as n^resentalivfts of the free trade schools of 
thuu^l. The Industrial Revolution of England 

hid to increased economic activity. At that time, 

the English idealists believed that the State 
existed for the individuals and that its function 
was to promote the good of the individuals. 

It was, however, the English utilitarians who 




9Uock ■ clear note that the ‘^tate ta a biiman 
jieceaeity becauae it promotet general welfare.’* 
Utilitarianiem became populai in England in the 
nineteenth century. They gave a syalematic 
political philosophy of the greateel good u/ the 
greateet numlier and favoured the deroorialic 
fonn of (iovernmenl and advocated universal 
cdiK'atlon and adult suffrage. Right ftoni the 
middle of the 10th century till now. we find a 
number of influences affecting the theory of the 
Slate. The «^cK’io1ogisU like Comte and Spencer 
and the phvchohigisti like Wallas, McDougall and 
Mclver, viewed the State fiom different angles 
hut lhay did not come out with jn> disitml 
theory of the State. 

Concept of IT'cf/are Mete 

This brief suivey oi the growth oi political 
thought shows ihal pohlital philosophers m the 
]>avt. as even toda), have had cummon 
good or welfare in their consideration while 
theorising about live State and its fuiKtions. It 
Js therefore, wrong to think that the Welfare 
State ib H mtKiern coiurpl. 'n»ib survey also 
leveals the truth that not a single thinker has 
tried to enunciate an) theory of a Welfare Stale 
Ob such. They have raised various issues, like 
the theon ol the State^the organic and coo* 
tractual, iU basib—f<nx*e or will, its functions, 
its ihaiactei—pluralivtk or mfinisth. and so on 
It ib only incidentally that welfare oi common 
good has come up for discusbion. Even the 
utilitarians, who ap|>arentlv advanced the welfare 
theory, have been criticised as giving a theory 
of a ’’government" and not of ihe Stale, for 
iheoreticallv speaking, a government (an In* a 
welfare government when*as the Nale need not 
be a Welfare Stale. As sui‘h, there is no Iheorv 
of State which positively relates it wi^i welfare. 
The fact that countries like the U.K., Ihe D.S A. 
and the U.5.S.R.. having basically different 
political set'Upe, call themselves Welfare States 
amply demonstrate this contention. 

Welfare is a holistic concept. Lib* other 
such concepts, its analytical study enables one to 
underiUnd its nature and problems, without 
vouckiiig its conceptual veracity. Welfare b what 
one thinks It to be. It is normatio and qualita- 
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live in character, hence its expression in objective 
terms is vague and c<mtrovertial. To quote 
HayeL ‘The c’ortceplion of welfare state has oo 
preei&e aeaning.” The test whether a Stale it a 
Welfare State or not can be applied in a way 
whereby we fir>l consider the hypothesis as to 
what the (leople understand by welfare and then 
ekaaine the degree in which the stale endeavours 
tu achieve it through ib agencies. "A theory oi 
the state must lie a way of valuing the achieve¬ 
ment of sf tual state, a criterion of measurement, 
ruihr'r than a statement of reality."’^ 

India OS a fFeifare StoU 

hi ihc history of the human rare, the ideals 
end aspirations of a Welfare Stale have never 
been embodied so explicitly and completely in 
any stale document as in the Constitution ol 
India. Part III of the Constitution desling with 
Fundamental Rights includes the prohibition of 
discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste, 
*4^ or place of birth. This is followed by a set 
of directive principles as laid down in Part IV. 
Although not enforceable in any court of law, 
these principles are fundamental in the govern* 
ance of the counliy l«cause the stale has a duty 
to apply them In tlie making of laws. Some of 
ihe important prinriplea are considered here. 

1 1) Under Article 3R. the slate shsll strive 
to promote the welfare of Ihe people by securing 
and prutecling as efleclively av possible, a social 
order in which juitioe. social, economic and 
politic al. 4iall inform all the institutions of the 
nallooal life. 

l2i Under Article 39, the state ahall direct 
it» policy towards securing that citizens of both 
sexr* have I be right to an adequate means of 
livelihood : that the ownership and control of 
the community’s resounee are distributed so as 
best to subserve tbe common good ; that the 
economic system does not operate so as to cause 
tbe CTincentration ol wealth and means of 
production to the common detriment ; that men 
and wi>men receive equal pay for equal work ; 
that children and ybung persons are protected 
again!t abuse, exploitation and neglect. 

2. Laski, H. I . ’^Tlie State In TVory and 
Practiet”, p. 29. • 
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(3) Under Arlick 41f within the lunite ot 

ill economic capacity and development, the elate 
is required to make effective proviaion for 
securing the right U> work, tii education and to 
puUic assibtance in case of unempluyinent, old 
agr, »ickne$s, disablement and other cases ol 
want. • 

(4) Under Arlule 4J, the stale shall 
endeavour by ineati» uf legislalion or economic 
organUalion to secure to all workers, Mhelber in 
ugriculture, industry ur any other oixupatiOD) 
op|H)rtunities fox emplu)tnent at a living wage* 
coiiditiuna of Hork ensuring a decent slandaitl 
of Jif<* and lull employ meni of leisure and social 
and cultural op|iortuiiiijes. 

<51 Undet Article i7. the state is lo regaid 
the raising of the level of nutiilion and standard 
of living of its j>roplc. und the improvement of 
j»uldic health as among its primary dutii*s. 

These aims cJ a Welfare Slule are supple* 
inenlt’d by many cojistitulional surcguatds 
ensuring the Ireedom ol ^petK*!!. of movement, 
of religion and of assembly ; the pruUrlion of 
life and personal lilwrty against arbitrary or 
illegal ail ions, and so on. 

These objectives of welfare arc licing pursued 
both by the Governmenl and people uf India in 
I he face of innumeralde udcK. However, turning 
Irom theMT constitutional lo slaik 

n*alily, one fails to underatand wilh »hai jusll* 
hcation we can call oui country a Welfare Slate 
i*aj4ecia]|y in viea of the overwhelming poverty 
ot the masses—a ]K>verly which is not relative 
but alfsotute. Whatcvei the rause> uf ihU |H)veity 
may lie, pressure of population, low pioductb 
vity of agriculture, lat'k of commercial and 
industrial developnteni, c'enluries of slavery—the 
hasir ta^k of our WVlfare Slate is to increase 
productivity in the aggregate wid also per capita, 
with this oljjerl in view, we have emJiarkc'd on 
ui> era of planning, seeking improvement in all 
direc tions—education, eommerre, iixdustri, agricub 
luro. community development, ahedition of casie 
and ao on. 

Roh lor AccounfantM 

It is here that Aecounianis have an un* 
precedanted role to play,* parikularly io the 


development of induatries, coQunerce, trade and 
business both in the public and private sectors. 
What is needed is that the importance of their 
services has lo be brought home to appropriate 
quarters. Their contribution in the following 
heids can be consideiabU*: 

(a) iV/<wte Accounting : A private acooun* 
tani, iu tlic words of Kohler, is **an a<TouplaQt 
whose lerhnical skills and employment are con* 
hiimi lo a single organliuilitm.** Ills functions 
include design and installalion of accounting 
systems, lHKvk*keeping. prepaiutloii uf financial 
statement and lejiuTls, cost acroutitlng. Internal 
auditing, pxeparaliim id budget", inlet|»rctatiun 
and anaSysK of fimim ial stalemeiils. i^reparation 
uf lax retuiiiv etc*. 

lb) hilflit 4ctounit/tf:: The [>cih»rmana* of 
a public* aci'ouiilaul K i Imui tciiH*d by his 
inde|iendencT. I fiat K. the 'lierduni (I action to 
acx'ompUdi dcMred objective'" l^y such means 08 
he dfcmis suitable, ami to icject piuciices and 
proposals Iu* considers unsound.' JiU profeational 
sen ices include auditing and in vest igat ions, 
I'ollertiun. pir"<*illation, atialy*»i" and interpretation 
uf accounting data, liealing wilh las problems 
including tax planning, cleterinhialion of tax, 
prepuralrun uj irlurns. repreMUdaliun bclore tax¬ 
ing authorities, and oilier juofessiumd sci vices 
uf a sprcialisrd iialuic. su^h as business cuun*.ell- 
iiig as in matters ul raising hnum e, stdis'liiig 
ac<*ounliiig })er«oiinel. effetimg leuiganisationH. 
making valuation", budeeling. devKing incentive 
plans, framing rate regulati<»tis. developing 
internal auditing piiMcdures, arbitration of 
cummenial and financial disputes, iiivc^ligaUon 
uf iiisuiarHe Iovm^s. acting as exiicrt witnesses, 
and Ml on. ^ 

lej Government Accounting: Professional 
Accountants by virtue <»f iheir specialised train¬ 
ing and skill can be of immense service at all 
levels uf administration in the country. GoverO' 
tnent accounting differs from private accounting 
in certain respects. Kirst, there is abserica of 
profit motive in government. Secondly, the books 
are maintainetl on cavh Ivsis and the accounting 
system is characU*rised hy lengthy proeeduret. 
Thirdly, budgetary accounts ate integrated with 
letual revenue and expenditure so is to indicate 
whether expenditure Is in accordance with 
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appropriate Acte, elatutee, laws. FourUily, the 
accounts are se;;regaled hy iunds, each fund 
conatituting an inde{>endent fi'icai entity. In ihis 
field, chartered accounlanh ijn acquit thrrosrhtN 
well as finance niinis]n*>, auditnrvgeoeidl, 
aero untan t^'geneij I, top executives oC govejiJ> 
tnenl uiideriakiiigs, chan men and nH»ml>crs of 
indu«lrial, conmceirial and fieeal ho<lie«, ij\ 
uificfis etc. It is unfoitunair that tlw (lovetn 
ment ha« not tullv iralin'd llo* imiHMianri ol 
their aeivices Ji m lo l»e ho|ied that the tH»tein* 
merit, in older to .iltract talent, wcculd at least 
start an All India Accounting Sei^iie iqnn lo 
(|iiaJihc*(l jrcountanls ofTenng lemuiM ration m 
keeping willi then statu*, skill and ex|ietienie. 

^ ntfnc jitr Umufifanh* Ao/c* 

In a \kvlfaie State*, accounlaiilv should be 
;uHgeci sole!) in terms of their ilc'moiistrakJe 
conlrihutiori to the genet al c.toiionnc weUaie. 
\icouijtdrits should iiileijnet their mmuI re*»fHm 
sdniilits as loniuinnnp to reasonable oi HMiallv 
actepte'd stdnddiijs of the cuml. In ocching and 
diHhaigiijp then hkijI resjHnisihilitMs, iIm*> 
should \n uoxeinn) )i> Ino guidin'* pimri{drs. 

Kii«t. aceouiitarits should not ad under the 
iriffur*me of any of the pic'ssmv i!»ou|k such a* 
organisairojis of indusliMlists, coininticial inter' 
esis, lalHiui unions. ionsuinr*rs. eli In imitkulai. 
they sliould distinguish lietween the C^oernmeiit 
and the Mate ; Oovcrnimnl is just to sulea'rse 
ihe Stale. The\ should understarnl that a taw, an 
oidft Ol a polity <d the government would not 
ne<'f*«aarily piomolc* welfaie slrnply liccause the 
government Mys it would. In their t»erformame. 
they have to leairi to exercise the independeme 
of a Judge. na>. eien more than thai, Itecao-^ 
the independence of the judge is conditioned h\ 
the laws of the country Tax piaetitioncrs 
amongst u« would apt>rc*(ijle the truth that 
♦here arc certain law«, the non-ohsCT\ai«e «f 
which, and not their c*ompTianre would ptomote 
general welfare. 

In such •iluat5on«. a« promoters of welfaie. 
accoiintanU should see that in the makins of laws 
* they have an effective «av with a view to maxi* 
mising the gTeate«l por^d of the larcesi riairrhei. 
It appaara to me thot the profession agrres with 
this luggestion In principle but not In prrctice. 
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Secondl), closely, following the firU principle 
IS ibe setonJ fcne. via., lo define as to what iv 
expected of accountants at a given time and 
UKumstaiiie in a \lclfaie state. It J6 neither 
desiiahle noi feasible In codify all their obliga* 
liciMs Even the Iw of pionounceitic*ril» cm what 
is •'generally anc'ptfd*’ hy Ihe ptofesaion have 
been lound debt ic'iil l>ei ausc. in the wolds of 
Maui lie Moonil/. **lhey mritaiii inLctiMslemies 
within llicmHlxe*, with <nadc*quale or no cx* 
pi anal ion . . they aic incomplete . . . they 
.lie a mixture of ttbicvlive suminaiies of what 
is 1 m irig done and of nnmialivv slandaids, as well 
as lieiiic a mitlute of postulates piiiidplei. and 
rules . . . ilu V expiess die state of mind of the 
eioup that pic pared them.'* Only general 
standards should In* l.iid down and widely under* 
sfitod, fill il Is difln ull to eiiforc** moial conduct, 
wlieii live content of mnialitv is not Vnown. 

At this staue. a qucsiicin ciops up ; By 
whom sliould our MKial obligations be defined-: 
h\ the piofcssion. hv liuMnessmen, hy the 
(•oveitiiiH nt or any other agemy ? The duty of 
an inicuesi or n profession in a demcKrary is 
not nuicdv to meet its siwial res|>(insibililies as 
thew ale clerniecl hv that interest, “hot rilhei 
to follow the s(N iai ohhgalioiis which arc defined 
hv the who*^ c omituinilv ihjimgh the ujve-and- 
lake of public cIim ussfou and (*omproinibe **^ 
Tlicirforc the pTofessitio should not act as the 
sole and final arbiter of its responsibilities, fui 
its Mns, id v.ducs. like th,it of an\ other inlerc*«1, 
IS laisclv influciu c*d K its jiaiticular cxjieriences 
anci s|MM i«d intc rests 

TIk jcesi r nurse for it is not cmlv to advance 
its ideas and In prc'paied to ronvince olhci 
inlciests cd then soundness, hut ullimatelv to 
kec]) itself *n readiness to mould its idrftB 
thiouch llir inkroilion Wlwc^ii its ludgments 
and those of other inleresis. After all. it is a 

profcsoiion whose* services to ihe rommunitv. and 
the pr dession de|M*nds fur its existence upon its 
ahilitv to meet such «ch iai ie«pimsihilities as 
mav lie fixed h> th^ communilv at large !f it 
docs not rise to the rj!l td the •ominunily. it 
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would either itagnate or die. At thia point, one 
cinhot help recalling the recent parlitnientary 
debatm on the Vivian Bose Commissi on 
Enquiry Report, indicating the hiatus between 
what the public expects o( chartered accountants 
and what they are aetually doing. Here tbe image 
of chartered accountants stands tarnished and 
the situation calls lx)th for Mlf*exaiDinatiop and 
removal of public mbunderaianding. Partially, 
the public opinion is not wel)*informed and 
partially chartered accountants are responsible. 

ReiporwbtJi/y of Accountonti 

To be of reel help in a Welfare State, 
accountants have to change tbeir outlook and 
venture into new fields and expand the boundaries 
of their existing Selds of work. Till recently, tbe 
profession has concentrated almost exclusively 
upon audit and taxation practice to the neglect 
of cost accounting, management accounting, 
internal auditing and business counselling. These 
techniques have to be adequately developed and 
more fully applied by accountants. 
Beginnings should be made in new ventures, hi>w* 
soever imperfact. 

The profession should not hesitate to make 
a beginning in the direction of propnety*cum- 
efficiency audits, for, “it is possible foi the 
profession in the near future to develop standards 
and criteria for measuring alternative business 
practices/’ Researches should be an unending 
exploration on the verge of experience and each 
day tbe profession should improve its methods so 
that this profession, to quote an authority, “could 
iMume tbe distinctive role of the attestor in which 
the accountant would attest to everyozke concerned 
as to the accuracy of assertions even on such 
issues as the level of employment mainUuied or 
the contribution to tbe education of the forth* 
coming generation, aa well as the finaocial 
effectiveness of tbe organisation. 

“In this broader role of attestor, Ae accoun¬ 
tant would certify as to the effecUveiKns with 
which an organisational entity has carried out all 
its objectives. This rclt would require an 
observeri sensitive to all ^e values to which an 
organisation could direct itself, capable of detei- 
mining (he extent to which each of the various 


objectives hu been attained, and coioraunicating 
the information to other people.'* By such 
techniques, the profession would contribute s^i* 
ficantly to the general welfare. 

Problem o/ Me<tsurement 

Basically, welfare is a function of the mind 
of sn individual ond the environments in which 
he is placed. When a person somehow collects 
into one whole (he welfare of separate individuals 
as they reveal themselves, this is known ss social 
welfjie. or economk welfaie. A person charged 
with measuring such welfare would have to face 
a set of complex proMems ss the accountant 
tackling llw valuation of goodwtU or shares has 
to. Ap)way, what is practical is that uaial welfare 
In one situation can l»e c'oxnpared with that in 
another and its measuiemrni in 4um|)arative 
terms can lie made the basis of economic plan¬ 
ning. The accountant cannot play any vital part 
in its measurement unless he ovetc times M>me of 
his piesenl-day recognised limitation^. He may 
have to do accounting fc»r the community as a 
whole, u opposed to a business entity. 

The objective of a Welfare Slate is to sc*cure 
maximum welfare. But. Ilieks gtves u^ a set of 
what be ealU marginal conditions, in which 
maximum welfaie could Ih* secured Hkks says t 

III “The morginal late of substitution 
botwe^en any two produces must be (hr same fur 
every individual who consumes both,” meaning 
thereby that we ran imreasi* welfare by making 
two irtdividuals exchange two commodities 
between them if the utility of one ul the cotnmo- 
djtiee in terras of tbe other is greater for one 
individual than for another. 

f2l “The marginal rate of transformation 
between any two producta must be the same for 
any two firms that produce both.** In simple 
words, if (be cost of production of a ronrocMlity 
in tenns of another comraodily is greater for one 
firm than for another, welfare can be iocreased 
by transferring resources from the production of 
the first conuDodily by the first firm to Its 
production by the second. 

(3) “The marginal rate of Iransfonnatiorv 
between any factor and any product must be the 
same for any pair of firms using the factor and 





ptoduciog the product.** Hut tf, if ooe finu 
requires a larger quantity ill ooe factor to 
produce a pai titular lummodity than another, 
welfare can be inciea^d if the resources aie 
shifted from the hi^t lo the aecood hem till thi 
dilTerence disappears 

(41 **IHt marginal technical late of tub 
stituUoii between an) I wo factors muat be th< 
same foi aii) two Aims uMog the^ Ucturb to 
product iIk saiTH pnKlud To put it in lay 
man's language if the redut tioii of ib» amount 
of one factor of priKluclioo lequm* a laigii 
mertaw. *ii llic ainounl of anolhii laclor lo 
pioducr a HMistant quantity ol a product l»> one 
firm as tumpartil with ariothei wHIate can In 
imreas(d is making adjuslmcnu of iht factors 
Lomeimcl Inlwnn the hi ms 

l)i< niji(.iiiul rati of substitution 

hilweffi an> |»air^ of products for anv person 
consuming both must \k the saim as the marginat 
Mti of transfotmadoii IntwcMi them In '•imple 
wolds, Hi liuH Houlil b( maximum when the 
utilit) ol a (omniodity iti terms ul another for 
a |iersoii is tin same js rht <obt »1 production 
of thi hrsi 1 mnnKNlitc in terms ni tbf olhti for 
I 111 pioductiori ss«|<in 

ill) I hi iiiai«,iiial lati o( sulislituiion 

Irtween thi amount of a factor uiemJ for 
aiiliiu its pioiluUioii b) a firm and thi 

lime sjKnt in nmleiiMg this aid must bt the ^tne 
for taili fditoi unit i^wntt as tin marginal laU 
of transfoimation Ik tween the timt ol his factoi 
unit s|Hnt 111 aidiric pToduction and product 
In binipli words, iht rcwaid jiaid to the owmi 
of a fdi (oj must Ik iqual to the calm of tin 
marginal physical priMiuci of the factor 

t7) "fhe mantinal laU of substitution 

between resource control at any pair of moments 
. . muxt l»e the bamc for every pan of 

individuals or hr ms * fbai la, the welfaic is 
maximum when the lime preferences of individuals 
expressed as latiov of future to pre^nt amounts 
of money that aie equally valued aie the same 

III the determination of such margina, inter 
hrm comparisons and social accounting can pla> 
a vital part This latter subject b practically 
unknown in ihic country and. therefoie, has to 
Ire developed to aene the puipoaea of a Welfare 
State. To quote the words of Kohlei. Social 


Accountinit '*the application of double entry 
book-keeping to scxi<»-ecoi)omic analybib, it le 
concerned with the conbtiuction csiimatjun, and 
trial)SIS of national or intenialional income, 
national oi lulei national Jialance sheets, md Ilia 
desun of the s)«iim of (ompuiient account* *' 
So fai thi liMUs of ihc AuouutaiUs acticitiea has 
been tin enUrpnse foi wluch he u acfounliu^ 

Smxo/ Anoun/ittg, 

Social Accountm,. extends the IcMUb lo Urgor 
bcclors of s<Kietv, such as consumers foicignera, 
governments business interjmses aa a whole. 
NNial acKiunts deal with iiaticmal income and 
product account imludinu busmens infonie, 
|H|scijiaf UKoinc and cxjwmlituic account govern- 
imnt nietpis ami exjiemliluic aciount, rest of- 
thi wcjild aicount ^ross savin^ and invebtmenl 
aimunl ba'aiHi of |ia)mrnts jimunl input 
output tablis, flow of lands acMiunts etc. 
National piodoci aicounting coccib iraiisacliona 
anion^ diffcnnt of the country s rconom), 

such as lelwicri business and consumers 
Utwieii each aioup and ihc icst of the world, 
etc Ifjlanii ol pacinints mcJicaiis (hi extent to 
whuli cJoicKstic pioduit is piuMclid lo loieignerx 
and also ihi amount of fon 1^.11 piocluit acquired 
1 oi doiiustii (oiisuoiptioii Ol iii\i stmt 111 Incase 
ol flow of funds jiiounts ilu nonmonetary 
11 ansae lions are iliniiiialcd and jiun bases and 
salts of thi national pnnluit arc related to 
changes in llic holdin. cd money and money xub 
slitutis b) cJifliHnI groU[)s In mput output 
taldcs till hiial piiHluci is tiiatccl as *the end 
iisuli of a s«ri<s Ilf icchnolii^uat and uoiiomic 
iiiti n elutions m iiuluslric s 

^ roni this shoit clesciiptioii ul the ingiidients 
of Social Accounting its usefulness fcir establish' 
inp a Wcllaic Stale can l^e e«i 4 ily reab«td in the 
context of lIu economic system we hace at the 
mointnt Ihesc accounts ate indisjiensuble id 
equilibrium studies ' Ihty 1 an fotin tin lasts 
fill sound corjxiralion finance, ^e(Ulltv market 
legulatioiis, labour illations gicenmienl conliol 
of indu«lrv. eU Ihe flow of funds accounts and 
(III aciounliiig statetnents of coninieic lal banks 
aie al^ important ^01 a luiiect stud) of nalioiiid 
monelarc •tiuctuic*and the impart of fluduotionx 
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In money and credil on pric'os nnd olher economic 
•ctivUy. The national product accounts nnd 
balance of payments are practically the wheeU 
on which loM^ the implementation of Keynesian 
economics, which belicvw In the central policy 
rather than in automatic factors for curing 
economic ills, with iU empha^i* on saving, inve^* 
meat, cousumci expenditure, national income 


and product. Input*output tables provide a fund 
of valuable in formation in economic studies by 
assigning values to the variables of wlu<b the 
general equilibiium theory is composed. Thus, 
these «>tudies have immense potentialities of 
maxiniiMhg welfare. To a certain extent, they can 
Ik used for vuggesiing at whiLh points ''marginal 
conditions*' I'jti be chtablishetl. 


EDUCATION IN MODERN BULGARIA 

ILIYA TACIIEV 


A salient feature id the educational system 
in the Peopled Republic of Bulgaria are its 
indissoluble links with the social and economic 
development the ('ounlry. The slrcnglbening 
of the cfonc/my of the Republic and the improve* 
ment in the Irving standards of the working 
people create fav<rurablr comUlion^ for iW 
uninterrupted rise in the edwalionil standards 
and culture of the people. 

ft is the belief of the Bulguriun Government 
that high and thorough efIu<alion. as well as 
sound practical and vocational training ean lie 
obtained only through a unified syrtrm of 
education of the young g<*neratioi) from the ape 
of three and until graduation fiom secondary 
schools or universities. That is whv, carefully 
planned underlakinc* are under way in this 
country to develop the different educational and 
training institutions paralTel with nnd with a 
view to the actual needs of the rounirv. 

Pre*school education is the ohiect of 
particular Attention and solicitude. It« ohjcclive 
is to provide conditions for undisturbed labour 
for the parents and to prepare the children for 
their normal school activities in the fir^ grade 
of the eletnenlarv ‘•chools. There were a total 
of .'IIS.OOO children in the 77000 kindergartens 
of the country in Over 00 per rent of 

the children who hecin schonU have pawd 
through some of the classes o1 the kindergartens. 


Current pfaii'^ arc foi the ob^ve pt rcenlage to 
te«b Uf inavimum during tlic next 2 or d years. 
Uiuh’r tki'H* nuidilions it will lic ]»usbiblf to 
admit the iliildfCM to schiml at iht* age of U 
instead of 7 \eais. Kindeigaiten« in Bulgaria 
enjos a vri^ high rrputatiim with the parents 
And with the |ieople u** n whole. Sifites of 
buildings for kindergaitens air lunrig built cvetv 
vrui on public injIiHlivc. on the initislive of the 
co-operative farm** and indu«tiiul rs 1 a}>li**hments. 
with the volunlarv labour of many people, in 
addition to the laiildings created with state 
fund*. 

In implementalion of the l^w on Closer 
Links between SchiHi] and Life whidi prfivides 
for the further des elopmenl of public education 
in Uie country tit came into force in 1959), the 
objective and subje<*tive conditions are already 
at hand for tlic complete realiration of the 
programme of compulsory R>year course of 
education for all I'hildren under the age of 16. 
Only 0.63 per cent of the children of school age 
do not Attend school, hy far the main cause being 
heavy and continuous disease. Thai which has 
been achieved in the field <d compulsory primary 
education during the last 21 years can be boAt 
appreciated by drawing a parallel with the past. 
Prior to l.ibeHv Day, September 9, 1944, there 
were no schools in 27 per rent of the villages 
in the country. More than 100.000 children 
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rftn^incd iiui of kIiodJ ow) jmi And onl) 18 inuiilf^ (ooliiiut diui studies ju ili^ gfRcrtl 
pcf t<nt of ihi (Kildirn of sthoul snondji^ mKckiIn oj in ^ariou^ technical 

guaranleed iht neciisaiy ojipnilumhe^ lo bludy <o]le^9« •ind ^otalMmal «cfhH>ls Iherc u every 
rhe children of die Maliunal niicioiilKa in Oulgarja naMin fu maintain that universal secondary 
were forgolleii 75 jmi uiu of (hi ihildren of tiluiainm mil U a fact in llie not too distant 
(he tuikisli jiopulalion remained iJliteuk and fuluie 

only ]0fl0 out of a tolal of ) >0(N) (liildiin llio I'eojiliV Republu of Bulgaria |>o*^sa 0 S 

went (ft school j >ei\ hn>ad and mil developed network of 

Ihe sucressful real i/a I ion of lompul^i^ e«iui ational e^tahli^hmealK foi ^ose graduating 
8year courv of education htcomts (hr sound from (hi piimaiv sihooK The opening of 
basis of a more lapid d(>elopmeri( and advance ordinan and vocational ^econdar) schools near 
of education after (he 8th grade of tin pnmai) to uhne th* %(udenM are living, with a view to 
^ools Without law and obligation only as the econuini< divelopmeni of (he particular 
a result of the high e^teem in whuh education i« reeionv inciease-. (he influx of young people to 
held hy the people in Bulgana the transition is (he secondare '<hools An average of iH 9 
practically under wav fiom eompulscirv educa «tulents )>ei 10(Vfl of the population are attend* 
(ion during the 8r«t eight vears of «tud) and general and vocational setondar) achooU In 
compulsory secondary eduistion For (he fourth the countiy duiing.the current year Verv leiv 
vear mnnlng. over 00 per cent of (he children rouniries m the world could claim wli a high 
graduating from the primary schooli of the percentage of sccpndarv Khool students. These 




•cfaovU ve Bucceanfully Ucklbg ihe t««k o£ pro- 
p«nag the young people £or their future life, for 
their pert in industry, and for their further 
education. Future improvemenU in secondary 
education in Bulgaria will follow the line of 
raising the level of general education given to 
the students still higher in view uC the new 
development and advance of strience and of 
increasing (he technical (lualiBcations and culture 
of the studertts to keep up with the epoch*iiiaking 
achievements of science. 

Higher education has flourished in the real 
sense of the word. Bulgaria now has 27 educa¬ 
tional instil utions of higher learning attended by 
a total of over K2.0(l0 students. These institutions 
ar^ now training spcctialists for almost all hran* 
ches of material and cultural advanreioenC. 

. The degree to which education has heen 


placed ia aerviee of the people caa be gauged hy 
the following facts. A total of 226,094 apeciah 
isU were trairved in the country's vocational 
schools during the 21 years of free development, 
in addition to 227,710 specialists with secondary 
education and 101.210 specialists with university 
trsining. A total of 22,410 specialists with uni* 
%'ersity education were trained during a.corres* 
ponding period in the past (192^1944). Train* 
ing was given to 76,109 rww teachers during these 
years of free life, as against a total of 28,236 
teachers working in all the schools of the countr)' 
in 1944. In terms of percentage, 86.5 per cent 
of all specialists now engaged in various branches 
of the country's economy have lieen trained after 
the revolution of 194i. The new system of edu¬ 
cation has heen highly nuidurive to the great 
advance scored in the development of economic 
aclivitiee, to lEe transformation of Bulgaria from 



A Newly built School at So&a 









« bftckwtrd agnrlAa \$ni into a nodern indui- 
trial and agranan country. 

£du( ahon id Uulgaiia is tlemtrcialir, 

free and accebaiMe lu jII (UJ/tiv legai die's ol 

religioua creed, oi naiioiialitv Iheii esisl 

iu» taxes uMinetted with Hu id educatiuji 

Whal i» moie. ih< iMixtu* jmjdemenUiiun ol 
the aybUm of Uycai <onipulsoi\ (dutatnm Js 
a«br»lc<f l»v llic ^'ale ^hr<li (noMiUs fue meals 
al sthiiul cajiliens, Imaid. and fni Mhiml aids 
lo tJio (hildieti (d Jai^c lamiln'* Oici >i ]>ei 
<eni of the sluduits m (hr serondaiv chouls and 
o\Li 10 tiei nnl <d lh< uiinii«it\ stmUiit^ mmiv« 
s'alc 'eh(daisli |w am! ullvr linamul a’^sis'awe 
in thi ir studios 

Childien Miiii IkhIiI) oi nunlal diftcls 
(hildtru t^ho ha>* Ixeii ihtouuli h<a^> il 1 ms.«s 

or who ait dis}Mm*d lo <<plain ili«<as(s^ a* «^<ll 
as orphans. Iui\c al Itieii di'ti*h>a] a liu.id mt 
Mork of s|Mual h hoofs ^Ihu ifiiv an lau^ht 
and prepaied foi lluii fuluit activilKs a*, (iii 
sens of the coujilr) miIinK at llu fNisti'o of iIk* 
slate. Heciealiim <amt>s wih si i up foi the 
students on nn unpKitdMiUd si lU 

PaitMulai alUnt^on i*t pud lo ifo <hMlop 
meni nl On naluiat Iduils ol (he xmn. *;(neia 
tjon 'Iheie jie o\ii 000 hath I, miM< and i>thii 
H hooN otHialing on a \olun 1 ai> Imms al lh< oidi 
naiy •(huols ,it tin <<mnin s tcadim iIuIjs and 
at >shal arc kiiovkii as the honas of cuUum \\» 
paitK ipatum of thddien in \aiious inusunl 
dramatu. danie and ollwr cnsmlilrs as«miud 
proportions quite unihinkalde in the pa<l Ox i 


8,000 enaemblea ol ihii type fumiah opportuni* 
ties for Ibe deselopmeni of the talents of the 
Ju uie siri^cji, darner* and adots of the coun« 
it\, and 111 ihuu*aiids of othii studv iircles the 
jiupils and studeins t tpand then knou ledge and 
ic'i iht f (aiMiitifs fcjf bvoik as futuie s|>cciah 
|s«, m the pitu«4 Miinie** IWru aie muie than 
tifKKI *^ioMs ciulis M'Clions, and pioups which 
olUi oppod jtnlj<«» Joi the liaijum; of ihe mas- 
Ills iij |dissiia] education and s|H»ris of to- 
iiioiiriw \|J MliooU posHs*i the iiutssaiy con- 
iliiioii- iiaihiii;* sidll jui liid< d. for dMelopmenl 
(f iijiuial tall Ills ol ihi (hildxn and studrnts so 
that this m 1 % attain c\(i\Lhuiii tin \ aie capable 
of, so that tin i tnns 1m um liil to tin ii |H'oplc to 
till utm*»s| 

llu diM»i-i <«f the llulpaiian h hooU me wide 
o|Kii to •cuuim Hitiici Done awai wiih fore- 
f\ii ait all uns<ictiiilu i\planatu»n« rih^iout 
iinslirism, lau^m. and. thauvinism it is a 
lundaiTHnl.i] h^l r<c)uiunKii( fiom dll schools 
lo olh t scKiitjlK pemidl and polvlf (hnical know- 
1 d^i to thi siudtnls. to guaiantee their corrert 
iiioial ph>snal and aestlutn edu<ati(»n, to cul¬ 
tivate III llum an upii^ht atUiudr tow aids and 
idtction ioi lahom and h*t the nm of laloui, 
lo .IX (lu s*udiiiu piaitnal tiamine for then 
fu uic I fi and in < nc uoid to pioxdc foi their 
all loiiini dtvtiMpmnt and culluii Hu schools 
in Uul III! iialiai l)u-i mvi ohpctivcs and tasks 
on till 1 m- s of tin p di m.k d prnu iples of link¬ 
in' fdcualiMi and (i iinina ^'dh pioductUe 
Idouj and hv adopting a jioMrchnical (tend in 
the field of msliuchon and education. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

AMAR RAIIA 


*'SouTii Aflica occupU'8 a apecial poaliion in the 
British Cf»nun4»nwfalth, in the Gmatjan world, 
and, pruclirully in tbr ^hole riviliaed 

world: it u xlave '^latt*,*' aaid L^wd Olivier, 
Secretar) of Slate /or huiia in the /ir^t Miu* 
Donald Ginriniiient, over ihiily yean* a|to. Bui 
hrrp in this Male, the Hhile ]>oj>ulaiii»n, cun^li* 
luting n /iith oj \\w lotal, apjnupriate a]H»ul 74 
per cent ol ihi* nalional iiu'ome and the) are 
''liclter iiiniiun aii\ when* ouIhmIc North Aiiw*iica 
and where ldxe« are exlreroel) low.'* Here ai|*na 
“ror Kuro|)cajia only*’. **Fi»r non-while***', 
''AMdlic«’*i '’Native}*" j^lori/y race diaciimination. 
The while South African doea not shake handa 
*Vilh hi» hl.u'k hiolhei". In fine, ihuusandv of 
non-whiU'i live in alum towns ''where mifiery, 
over-crowding and dirt are beyond deacriplion. 
Ilovda [juill of savkriolh, cornigalcd iton, UU 
cut fiom jeny eana. and a few (um'v of wood» 
no floors, no hn* pi arcs, no light in|r, no lavatories 
. . . . 5 lo 10 |>coplc in looms of perhaps 80 to 
100 square feet.” 

DA and S. A It tea 

Once Joobte, the South Afiican delegate to 
LN, defcmluil this stale of all airs and extolled 
tlic liituea of the goveiiimenl be irqircvcntcd. 
But, in the Secuiity ('ouncil Session of 27tb 
Nosetnbi*! to 4ih l)cmnl>er, 1%3, certain Afri- 
can Slalva along with DSSK uud India denounced 
this and pi cased foi an embargo on alralegic 
materlald, on oil and for economic sanctions; and 
the PKiJ]ippin<* rrtircM^itative said very boldly 
that: if the CouncU'a resolutions were to have 
effect the members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation fNATOj would have lo take action. 

Truth lies there as the UN Special Committee 
regretted that nearly twenty United Nations mem¬ 
bers still maintained diplomatic relationa with a 
government that found convenient to flout every¬ 
thing of UN that went against its apartheid poll- 
Not only that. These Slates go out to 


a«si6t and strengthen a government that threatens 
inlernationoJ peace and security. On this the 
UN Special ('ommitiee opined: "The few States 
which accounted for mi>st of South Africa’s 
foreign Iradt* and fondgn iiivi'hlnHiiU in the Re¬ 
public. and which wm* It* piinripal hupplien of 
aim^ and et^uipnicnt were iiidircYll) providing 
enrouragement to the S»ulh Afiican Government 
in |icr]M‘tualiog iu policy seggregatlon, 

and >>urh diw iimifiHtoiy and iepir-««ii\e measures 
and the e\|>anBion of mililary and ixdier forces 
"bad funhei uggiavaled (he si'iioue danger to 
intemalional pean* and ^ei'utily arising from 
South Africa's apartketd )>oliidcs.*’ 

Further flouting of UN is M*cn when Nalha- 
naid Mbarva. the lies. Markus Koi>]>et. the Rev. 
Mh'hael Scott, Brian Ba}*singlhwnighte and 
Mo 9«^ Garoch, and Jacob Kuhangua Kulmitled a 
petition lo ihe Genetal AKscgihh's Fourtli Com- 
mittei' Sitting, 22 (Vtolicr to 11 November. 1903, 
against South Afiican violation of A (tide 22 of 
of Ihe Covenant ol the League of Nations and in 
re^MH'l of (he mamlale foi South West Africa. 
Iliia act of the South African Government was 
Jduntly and blatantly defended J>> the Min later 
for External Affairs, Mr. Louw, in June. 1955, 
whh ibe words: We don’t cate tup^wnc'e whether 
the United Nations olverves Ihe twu*lhird ma}o- 
rHy rule or the unanimity rule in dealing with 
South West African affairs Iiccause we have con* 
sialenlly said the United Nations has no right to 
concern itseH with the affairs of South West 
Africa. 

India and Sourh A/rica 

The questions relating to 400,000 Indiana 
involve not any thing different from qusstiona 
relating to other non-whiles and to India it it a 

aerioua problem • 

So far aa is Imowo Indiafis, iu general, came 
after I860, aa labour on the Sugar plantadona. 
It can be claimed, however, that poaaibly the 
farlieat m<omera were Catharma, wife of Jta 



Vontaft uf Mi<Ueburg; wife oi Anthonie Muller 
ol Arnheim; and Maria, wife of Jan Sacharias of 
Amsterdam, and they were all Bengali ^rK who 
were taken ihcte in ihe eailv period of DuUh 
rule. 

Any>vay, today Indiana face the same fate 
as an) olhet non*Hhjte doe^ India protested 
against the South AfiKati 'don't laie tupperiH 
altitude’* hefuie Ihe (vemrjl As^ernbU m 1^)47 
1*hat lime South A hit a <onteiided that the di*» 
crimiiidton aition wliuli foimed the suljrrl 
matter of tlu Indian (omplainl Has not piohihil 
eti b> ihe Cliaitii llit purjMN* id lie lharUi 
*is not to deaf Hilh ex J v tomtit able nuht’ huf 
milv Hilli sU4h lights a^ niav In iigardisl as lua 
ildim ntal. as so essential for thi dignit\ and 
woilh 4»t tin human |>eisoii 'as to demand tuna 
nition in all cmintrns at all times jn tigaid to 

«if] human In iii;.s lhat Ha« thi* argument of 
South Afnca on IStli Se|»tcml>er 1*1 J7 

Put. lodai S)ulh Afjiia insists ihal drvii 
mmation is iml miessjtih iiidrme of oppies 
si<m, of 4fue1t> oi of mhumaniti, and that 'ihe 
tiuly fundannntal human lights of all races <aii 
not l»o safigUiiiflerl in the 1 nion Hithout distinr- 
tioiis III Kguid to non funclainentaf lights * 

r/te CAurtA 

Such M^ms to Iv the attitude of a w^tion of 
ihe Church loo, and as }n*i ^ialne Ljhs Amend 
inent Act Sec 22idl, an Afinan lannot 

attend Church of Ins nnn (hone iioi a (hunh 
hadti should violate such otdci issued h) ihe 

MiniMci of Native Aftairs. 

Theie are acconhng to (he yeai lHK>k of the 
Swedidi Missionary Foard for 195^, eight Giiis 
tioi) Chuichc^ in Smib Afiua 


\^hiles 


Refotmed Chute h 

1 278,(MX) 

Anglican 

37S.noa 

Meihodist 

18] OlN> 

Roman (atholies 

na,oc>o 

Presbyter 1 a n* 

9^,000 

Baptists 


LuthciaiiN 

2iJ)0ti 

Coogregati onalUt^ 

13.001) 


T\tt Reformed Qiurch emlratee the meio* 
rity of the Boere and traditionalK supports the 
policy of while ^uprmiao and segregation. 
Many of the leaders and intellectual irispirers of 
tlic NationaliNis ait |»nests Malari himself used 
to lie a pi test Ufore he betaine a poliltciaii The 
Ceiman I ulheian (*iou(> is «ils • liijKvrd h» be in 
s\tn|iathv Hilh Ihr govnnineol |>o]i(v Pul the 
Roman (alholirs in luin (9^2. slated 
Justice demands that non I uro|Hatis ar> allowed 
Ay c/cgrccA to rtaih lull paiiit ipalum in the |ki1i- 
(nal tcorioniic and ruliural life of the tountrv* 

JIh*s( (hrislians of today qm chscendanls 
of those ol ihc I7lli (cnlurv hImm hialorv wtl* 
insMsI ilie Use of n ah on stales^ and Ihe Vno 
lisiani hutoiH an ivpansicm vshcicas then, with 
like t atholic s it was a ciusadinu and niis«)unar> 
'pint* 

IIhv uf vestiiday preM tiled Arfuan* a^ 
lamiihaK savage and what not Put who were 
the V ^ As ibi'M* Hire fishiinien, Hoodc utters, 
bine huineis biitktnakeis bakcis maaona, 
lailois huntfis so also act ending to Ihtal, earlv 
fcUik and liU Hitlers Intel a most clisieputable 
name in Euiupc . . . a stt of vretchcH 
known to everyone else l»v llio odious naino of 
kidnaiMWts It can noted heir (hat ni lOH, on 
related by rtlwart) leiiv 'ten men who had 
leeen tondeinived to dialh at iho Old Failey in 
laoidoii ti.tcl then sentences ics])ii<d ihiiMJuh the 
entreah of ceilain mi le hauls on eondilion of 
ItamsfiMM nt to the Indies'* and ihe weie left at 
the lahh Rav Shoie 

7no l/emoymhVt 

Put It IS tjuilf sign I fit ant lo nc»lr how Leen* 
datl Jrner and N Prool fell about the llollen* 


Native's 

t oUiuitd 

Total 

2()70(»0 

2d2.0(l0 

1 817 000 

WOdO 

UkiOOO 

1 lIMKX) 

,<N 18,000 

*X}(Kn) 

1.279,000 

J7f.0<10 

V*0(K> 

‘^17.000 

Uktono 

^ncNi 

2fi4.O0O 

71,fNt0 

SOOh 

100,000 

tos.uoo 

48 000 

lOSJXlO 

118,000 

100000 

# 

2 26,000 


loti, who dwilt long upon foreigtien* taking 
avery day for rheii own um more of the land, 
which had bdongfd to th^m fiom all apca, and 
pTpfonted thfiis to ihf Council of Seventeen on 
July 26, 1649. aliout The Foil and garden at the 
Cape of Go<id ]!op<*: 

. We aie t^uite comiiiccd that the 

peaanntb of ihK lounti) (iv. HolUndl, m 
ca«e their rattle arc bhol down oi taken away 
without payment wouM not be a hait bettei 
than tlu5* natisrs if they had not to fern ihr 

loH. y\\Q kilUnp of oui |)eoph* U uii* 

duubtedly cauv*d hs >e\enge Iveiiig taken Ia 
the nativea when theii latlle i^ seimi. and 
nut hr(4U«e they aie iannibaln. 

The uiioNil and unaratelul roiuluri of 
our people \s thetefoie the t au«e 
And lo this iimi>i1 arul uh&iHtetul conduit him 
the Hol 1 cnirtt%. a miMuie ol Su^hinen i^tili e«iiK 
Invadin? IlnmiiM, mUo Aeroidois ^l»*miii. 
C.S. aie i.e.. IMons the «>am*' 

P^rea* branch of manUnd as the nhilea. learied 
If best di**ciil>cd by Thcal: 

In 1613 two Hultciilotb wote taken on boaid 
in Table Bay. Fuipov lo teach them English 
and use them ae inteimediaries lo ealabliah 
relations nith llh* natives. But, one died of 
grief Mxm after (easing home, and the othei 
leorlied England inhere hr was given man> 
preaeiiK imluding a «uil of hi4s« aimoui. 
He irtuincd to the Table Bay in the lollowinu 
year and (aught hi«» ielhms to deepiae the bits 
of copix*! hlthrriu acrepted hy them in ex« 
change for thcii rattle.* 

TAe TMe Land 

This Table Laud Hilh mountains and bills in 
brilliant (olouis reminds one of France—magni¬ 
ficent views of sea and mountain betweeu Cape 
Town and Cat>e of Cood IIoim-. Heie one finds 
comfort (hjt is cnin|Mrahle onlv wilb Aineiujn 

atandaids. ThU land, Holland, fot £6.000.000. 
handed over to Biitoin in 1814, as |)ci Tieaty of 

Parie. 

This Was the time when Kuiopc saw un* 
dieamt uf (nduttrud development. Maladjustment 


between town and country resulted in much dU* 
tress and suffering to all the sections of the com- 
munjiy, and dissatisfaction and disilluslomnent 
weie rife. Added to it were the 300,000 soldiers 
and bailors who teluroefl home at the termina* 
lion of iKf NajHileonic War in 1015 “to find their 
]dace acain in civil life.*' 

Ucnci% ill 1019, the Culonial OSice sought 
the sancllpii td Pailiament foi LSO.OlK) lu fadli* 
late emigialion. 'Ilir arnuunl was sauciioned and 
jieople stalled eiiugiaiing U* the land of Bush- 
UKo, who aie cliet-iful. meiiy jH'ople with a pas¬ 
sionate li*\e of daiMing. and llotirntuts. “It was 
a foiluiii-hKiUng plight", wiilcs fi 11. Duginore, 
an Alhant .Sciilci, "m which we {i»und uurieKes, 
when the llutih waugoucis liad empiit-d uv and 
OUI luggjse on to the gK'ea—swaid ..under 

llir u}H*ri fiiinaincnl ol heaven Towns, vil¬ 
lages inns hoviitiifv. iheie wcir none. We must 
lab* loot and glow. oi die wheie wc stood. But 
wo wctc slandius on out own gtouiul. ond U was 
the fii'l time mans lould sev v<» * 

Thev came and had f(»r the* fust time iheir 
own gioumi lo stand on. to lake root and grow, 
bill were tiol allowed the light to owunhle. to 
*]ienls acaiiM ariv ilhgoveirmiciil inrasine and 
veere denied ihr freedom of (he piess. On lOlh 
Maic'h 171 bnding men. Including Thomas 

iMiitle. a fI lend of Sii Wallei 5wott. submitted 
a nN'Tnoiaiubim foi «i f(ec*pics\ to the Rl, 
llmrjile the >ail Ralhuul. Stieldiy ol Slate for 
('o!on»al ^ffai^'• 


Pie-UU9 Europeans and 1819*1 47,000 
F.uro|ieaQ* liave uiulliplied iu numbers only lo 
rompuM une-fifib of ibe total population and 
they owTi 7.> per cent of the total land of the 
t'nion fuicing 3 to 3..S million 'Uacks* to live in 
reserves, covering 30 milliou acres, i.e., one 
seventh of the land owned by 110,000 whites. 
Sixh t>et c<*nt of iheM* whites are Boers who 

con-Ul of {airo*i% civil sorsaoU and workers 
who though (he> awear by courage, firmness, 
Mrength. ligidity, toughness and severity, but not 
humanity, refinement, a sense of beauty, warmth 
and i(»leiaiire. These Boers have politics) powois 
is Boer patriotism that rules South Afrio% 








while dte EoglUh settlers settled ia towns, in 
mining, and in trade and industry. 

These rulers promulgated the Population 
Registration in 1950 ihsl defuies j white a pei* 
son who in appeal am e oL\iuu«l> ts oi who is 
generally a<'te|>ted a white* pcm»n. hut does n<it 
imlude a iwivin who, although in a|)peai4m<' 
olAiously a white jicr^on O) generalK aricpl 
e<l s% 0 colouied jieiMin *' Of i uurw, Jew^ and 
SMians are exceptions and ate leaatdefl as 
whites, 

In this (onnedioii, one can Mht *o 4 news 
puhlidicii in ^UNffm 7imrs a V>uth ^frMan 
)»4per, of Mardi 9 PHtt Two <h\s iMfitM hit 
weddme a womm fiom Poit >li7sl»rll> i(<ei>ed 
lin hitth reitjfi(jte Arid found that hei ran wa<» 
described on il as luiofMan IVfix«*d* At hfsi 
she wa« tneuK pur/led -sin did not hoIist the 
implication du lluniphi it meant ho iMienU 
wcie not of Ikie same Tuioihmo demerit A 
i( teiilione <aM to ilie Reei^h.ii id Ihtlh- and 
Deaths ifvenlol howevet. rhal anoilim* to the 
cntifica'e Aw was (oIouihI 'I fell siik with 
slio k*. said she 

jVo/u** Ao of and PuhlumalHW \o It}7 

So i\t}\ one hctunies snk with shiMk the 
more he hdiiis about the land whne lult the 


Verweerds Tlie rrslslancc grew in jolensjty 
and the goveinment came out with all its weapons 
to suppress on) opposition to itself And to 
leach the fi^hteis for Hunun Riglils u hsson, 
the Oovernment issued Notice iNo 5*il on \pill 
11, I9(id Kule ) ol ihe said nolne states No 
detainee shall leceiie dail) jiapeis Sunday 
news|iatieis oi an\ nthei literature Loiitaining 
geneial rwws . and Rule li igi stabs that U 
IS an oflmre on the imit of the tHrMiii who 
' Niics wh(stirs And added to it is the 
Proflaniabon No 1o7 of 17lh August, 

No |Mison I dr lamed) shall without i<»nscnit of 
tin Mmistii oi a fieiMmai liro under hh aulhoiit>, 
Ih allowed br fon^ult with i I ^al jd\is(t on ant 
iiMlin H 1 itiiig lo iIk aii(s| and ch*len 
lion tif sio h p<iM>ii t oiiirm nliii^ on surli n 

«talc of iff Ills 7 hi’ Ohvnrr in it« issue oi 

N li>hil»ei |0 |‘P I siss Ni> iias<Miali(e 

prison 1 HP am lonon claim to he m aii^ real 

donhi ahonr ihr* rondiiiohs m Snitli AfioAn 
niorps As rnir mi'*hl exnecl of an arilliotil man 
snrot\ iHilihcal piisoinis are liealul woi'e than 
r iiimnsls 

lilts IS the ituiiH fatr of a (Kople ol whom 
leieiit*ns Afer t reieiice ihe Alinam sard Homo 
bum , liu.oani oihil a iiu aln num tiuio —1 am 
• man and tiollniu huiiiaii is aluri to nu 


BEGINNINGS OF WIDOW KE-HARRUGE MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

Ch. MUTHYALAYYA NAIDU 


To be a widow, unlike in other parts of 
the world, in India was ‘*an iniquitous 
€vil eating into the vitals of the Hindu 
society .7 She had to lead the life of 
absolute dependence upon her relatives 
by relieving the latter in their domestic 
cores like cooking, swooping, etc. For these 
services the reward was not merely the 
denial of all sorts of dainties In food and 
dress but also to bear social ostracism and 
disquietude. It is difficult In understand why 
a woman should be deprived of even the 
minimum comforts when once she became 
a widow unlike man who was not denied 
the same when the latter became a widower. 
Hence fo emancipate her Ft, Iswora Chandra 
Vidyasagar in Bengal and other reformers 
in other parts of India thought that re* 
marriage was the only solution. For that 
purpose they started a widow re*marriage 
movement which turned out I 0 be a 
unique event in modern Indian History. 

The initiative of Vidyasagar to start the 
widow TC-marriage movement was eventful. 
One day, the mother of a widowed girl came 
to the mother of Vidyasagar and asked her 
whether the latter*s son might look into any 
Shastra if it permitted the re-marriage of 
widows. Vidyasagar found to his joy that 
the Parasara Semhita permitted it. He pub¬ 
lished his views in a book called 'Vidhava 
Vivaha’ in 1653 which fell upon the orthodox 
sections like a thunder*bolt. He wanted to 
start an agitation in favour of Vidhava 
Vivaha and he thought he could not be sue* 
cessful without support irom the Govern¬ 
ment. So he presented a petition signed by 
^ 5,302 persons to the Legislative council to 
legalise e widow to be rc-married. Against 


this the orthodox people numbering 60,000 
submitted a counter-petition. But the 
Government rejected it and passed the Act 
XV in 1856 legalising the rc>marriage of 
widows. Then, men like Srish Chandra 
Vidyasagar. Babus Durga Narayan and 
hfodan Bose. Babu Narayan Chandra 
Banerji, son of Vidyasagar. camu forward 
end married widows. All this occurred in the 
life time of Vidyasagar. As Vidyasogar be¬ 
came old. his son continued his work. In 
1864 Babu Narayan Chandra Banerji open¬ 
ed a Widows' Home for aged widows at 
Baranagar near Colcutta whose President 
was Babu Raj Krishna Banerji. He perform¬ 
ed 30 marriages in 4 years. The Lt. 
Governor of Bimgal. Sir Steuart Bay ley, 
praised the efforts of Banerji for his *^un- 
assuming patriotism and thoughtful disposi¬ 
tion.*’ But Banerji could not bo further 
successful as his health foiled as well as 
the public response to him was not adequate. 
Some of those who married widows, through 
his association, deserted them and married 
young girls. So, Banerji*s association 
gradually declined; and by 1902 it was 
closed. Though it was closed the movement 
did not die. Already by 1689 Malabari, a 
Parsi, had started a widow re-marriage 
movement to set "'the legislative engine in 
motion to cure the Hindus of our social evils 
by legal compulsion, and rmke us humane 
to our widows at high pressureAfter 
him, in 1902. Sadharana Brahmo Samaj 
started in Bengal a Widows' Home in 
charge of a self-denying and right-minded 
Mrs. Kadurabini Lahiri. This movement 
spread quickly into other provinces and got 
rooted so deeply that if became almost a 
national movement. 
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In Bombay, tha widow re^marriage mov«- 
meni waa started in 1866 by K. T. Teiang and 
iVL. G. Kanade who started a Widow He* 
marriage A&sociation in the face of *'a 
strong popular feeling against the reform.'* 
Us secretary was Vistinu Sastri. They per* 
formed a merriage to a widow m 1868. 
Gradually, iU inliuence began spreading so 
much that in 1870 Shett Kagunath Das 
Madhav Das of Kapola Banta caste donated 
a building called Widow Re*marriagc Hall. 
After Ranade, R. G. Bhandarkar joined the 
movement by marrying u widowed girl In 
1896, a Widows’ Home Association was start* 
ed in Poona and its secretary was D. K. 
Karve. In 19U2, in BariKia, a Widow Re* 
marriage Association was started at Shah* 
Jahanpur. In three years its members in* 
creased from 38 to 60. The total number of 
marriages occurred in Bombay between 
1881*1904 were supposed to he 117. All 
this indicate that by 1903 public opinion 
favoured widow re*marnagcs. ‘‘Thirty 
yeors ago public opinion was deadly against 
it but the position is now improved. 90 
per cent of the people approved it now but 
unfortunately they locked enough courage 
to espouse the cause of poor widows of social 
difUcuIties involved.'* But, after 1903, the 
number of infant widows increased where¬ 
upon. Daroda passed on June 7, 1903 a 
Marrioge Bill by which girls below 14 years 
were not allowed to be married. Thus 
Bombay joined with Bengal in the widow 
re*marriage movement very swiftly. 

In Madras, from 1869 onwards a con* 
trovorsy started about widow re*marriage 
movement. Dewao Bahadur Raghunatha 
Hao and the late P. Chentsal Rao criticised 
the orthodox who opposed it. They failed be* 
cause of lack of organlaation ; but, within 
ten years their work was carried on by 
Kandukuri Veeresalingam Pantulu in 1879. 
He was an Assistant Telugu Pandit in the 
Govemioent Arts College, Rajahmundry. 
He took up the cause with 8elf*confldence. 
He was his own master. Though be had no 


widowed relations, be was entirely ’‘obliged 
to depend for the success of his undertaking 
upon the heart within and God overheard/' 
He was encouraged by a classmate of his 
who was a pleader and later a Munsift. To 
attract public attention, he first delivered a 
lecture ut Rajahmundry in Telugu on ‘The 
History of the Widow Ke*mornagc Move¬ 
ment/ In his address, he supported his 
viewpoint with the aid of the bmritis of 
Manu, Parasara, Yajnavalkya and a pamph¬ 
let named, “Purushorlha Pradayini Press/* 
2,000 men attended his meeting ^'reminding 
one of the rush and anxiety of the way¬ 
worn pilgrims in the inner sanctum of the 
temples at Jagannath and Srirangam/* 
When some picrsons attempted to refute his 
argument, he ousted them like a Daniel. 
Pyda Ramakrishniah came forward and 
donated Rs. 30,000 to make his movement a 
success. When his opponents could not 
successfully cope with him. they attempted to 
obstruct but he was supported by his 
students who served as a tower of strength 
to him. Convinced by the progress of his 
movement, a Tahsildar in Krishna district 
gave his widow-daughter to Vecreselingain 
to bi* married to a widower of Vizagapatam 
on 11th December, 1880. This was the first 
morriage in Madras Presidency. In 1898, 
Vee resa 1 1 ngan i started Hind u Widows' Home 
at Madras which he in 1902 handed over to 
Madras Social Reform Association. Thus 
Veeresalingam “bearded the lion of custom 
in his own den, scorned the bull of ex¬ 
communication, put up with loneliness of 
the social ostracism and bore all persecution 
in calm forgiveness.” Thus in Madras 
betwooR 1800*1904, 51 marriages were per¬ 
formed. Alter Veeresalingam, R. Venkata 
Ratnam Naidu carried on the movement by 
performing a merriage in 1903. 

Punjab took thb held a little later. Yet, 
what Brahmo Samaj did in Bengal, Arya 
Samaj did in Punjab. Between 1890*95 some 
8 marriages were performed in Punjab. In 
1895, Dewan Sant |tam, a descendant of the 


former Governor of Muhen, performed t 
marriage to his widowed daughter. Later, 
between 18d5*1901 more than 400 marriages 
were celebrated. In 1906, at Amritasar, 
when a widow marriage occurred between 
the widowed niece of Roshan Lai of Lahore 
and Babu Jagodemba of Bareilly it was 
done "in the teeth of opposition from the 
castemcn of the bride. The bride's parents 
themselves objected but Roshan Lai per* 
formed it." Thus the movement was 
gradually extended and in 1915 at Lahore o 
Widow Remarriage Association was started 
with a committee consisting of men hkc 
Abinash Chandra Mazumdar and Lola Laj* 
pat Rai. 

In Bihar and U.F.. widow re-merriages 
were rather rare. In 1919, at Agra when a 
marriage took place between two Kashmiri 
parties, it created much havoc because 
among Kashmiris no such marriages took 
place before. The marriage "generated 
excitement and wonder in the breast of al* 
most every Kashmiri," but gradually the 
excitement deteriorated. A striking feature 
of this marriage was that womenfolk ex¬ 
pected to be conservative supported it more 
than men. Tej Bahadur Sapru was one of 
those who attended the mamage and bless¬ 
ed it. 

The same was the condition in the 
Central Provinces also. The movement was 
slowly taking root. In 1903 Wamanrao 


Xohatkar gave hia widowed dau^ter to a 

Sub-Collector of Tanjore. 

Thus the widow re-marnage movement 
was gradually spreading throughout India, 
and the British Government also favoured ^ 
It by passing the Civil Marriage Act in 1911. 
The need for it was felt because though the 
1666 Act legalised the re-marriage of widows 
the number of child-widows had been in¬ 
creasing. To prevent the chi Id-widows from 
being remarried at a very early age, the 
government introduced the Civil Marriage 
Bill in 1910 Axing the minimum age of the 
cuupleit, in the case of male et IB and female 
at 14 years. The Bill further added that 
to perform this marriage the consent of the 
parties also was required. When iBasu in¬ 
troduced this bill more than 60,000 orthodox . 
Hindus submitted 40 petitions objecting to its 
passage on the ground thot it was opposed 
to their Shastrus and that it would create 
confusion in the order of succession. But 
this Bill was supported by a largely attend¬ 
ed meeting of the cilizcna of Benares held 
at the Town Hell on 16Vh July. 1911. So the 
Government passed the Bill which became 
known as the Widow Re-marriage Act of 1911. 

In its commemoration a public meeting was 
held at the Prarthana Samaj Hall in which 
Major Kukday said "Multiplication and 
growth is. however, the universal law of 
life. To secure a systematic propagation j 
of the race, I believe in widow re-marriage 
also.'' 



ENGLAND TODAY 

P. R. DASWAM 


How best cuulil EiigUud today be summed up ? 
The liiiiM Literary buppluiueui oi BriUiti in a 
very thoughl-provoLing article called '"lliu 
Dynamic Society*' says : "Some nallons who 
were uiidcniaUy dynamic when our century 
dawned arc cvejt more so: Aiiicruans, for 
example. Sutuc wbu were uudeiiiabty static have 
bwome dynamic : ^{uasiall^, iiidians and Cbioese. 
Some whu arc still dynamic have umleniably 
become less »o, and even criticiae the unplicaliuiiM 
of rapid material development: for InAtaritT. ihr 
HritUli. Wc fail to find in Britain Xhti dynamh*, 
the creative rensc and wltl, the 'go* which wa 
find«^aiul whereof we we the material ri*sull«— 
in other unlike couidrh'x**. 

is this Male a temporary phase in Lnglisli 
life—a rest period, so to tay, after a long, 
strenuoue mari^h tr^warcU a great and affluent 
society—^r doc* it voiistituie a fumUmcntal 
change ? fhe future al(me can provide an answer 
to this question. For the present perhaps the 
following account may help in some ways towards 
an understanding of England today. 

r4a Two CuUurei 

Ever since Sir C. 1'. Snow, tbc weU-luiowu 
English author, s|iokc of "'ilie two cultures and 
the scientific revolution' in die now famous 
Kede lecture of 1959, the "*two cultures" has 
become a fairly common phrase in use in 
England, ll crops up now oJid then in conver* 
iation, in discussion and in cutreiU lileralure. 
The term * ^culture", however, has different 
meanings and associations in different con¬ 
texts. In tenns of intellectual climate, Suow‘i 
two cultures could be called the "literary" and 
the "scientific" cultures which in his opinion 
have never before been as insulated from each 
other aa they are today. In terms of social 
structure and hierarchy, the two cultures could 
be called the traditional and the mass cultures 
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and it is with these that we are concerned here. 

Ditlcreoccs in cuUuic exist in every couuUy, 
but probJily the distinction can bu more clearly 
drawn in England than in some counlrius. 
Wlicnevcr Lngbsh culture is bpoken of us if it 
were a single culture, it is nornially identified 
with the culture of the English arUlocrulic class. 
*ibo old arlnltMTary U tixlay largely cxlirnt. Thb 
is not to Kiy that its culture is entirely extiucl; 
certain traditional furiDH have been inherited by 
the upper middle flasM. Yet the large mass of 
)>e«»l>le h'ad n noin«*w*hAt HifTerenl life, i'rue, tliere 
ha« l«rn a radical change in their imvironmeut: 
from iho lowrM Mraln of sneiely in feudal times 
and in the Huy* of early indualrialization they 
have emerged into the relatively prosperous 
lower*middle class and the modern working 
class. Though there are many meeting grounds 
with the upper classes, they could be fairly easily 
seen to fall in a category by itself. 

Ill fact, the two eullurcs represent what is 
known as tbc ''present curaproiuioe" in society*-- 
the compromise between the old genteel culture, 
preserved with certain traditional inatitutioiu, 
though nuw offered on highly competitive terms 
to many whom it was traditionally denied ; and 
bi*low tliU a literate set f-coiisc Lous mass culture, 
very a:>serlivc and very dynamic, which provides 
the sustenance for those who are unwilling or 
unalde to partake of the higher culture. 

To l>egin with, the traditional culture is 
preduininantly literary. Tlie classical learning, 
on which it was originally grounded may no 
longer be w'idcly diffused, but Us influence 
endures, if only in the low cultural rating still 
assigned to the sclenc'es. Secondly, English 
Irad'tlional culture is strongly anti-theoretical in 
teofiency : "genera! ideux" in fields as diverse as 
imldics or the criticism of lire arts, or educational 
throry, are fiert ely ^sisted in u way which would 
lie unaccountable in France nnd in the U.S. 
Hiirdly. there is mi* intense resistance to any new 



cuuutaI ffl^vexiient. The cauiee oi due ere complex, 
in part explauaiion, it may tK aaid that Uua ia a 
uaiural icaiuie vl any aociety untouched h) Uiai 
benigu rualeriaiiam, auch as one tudla in America, 
wiucn auiomaiicaily assigns lo anything that 
exists a ptacc in the culture. Fourthly, Fngkish 
traditional culture lia» always contained a very 
higti level ui crillcisDJ. liiis U true not merely 
of academic subjects, hut also of the higher 
jourttalisiu, which is remarkable by European as 
well as American standards. And this seems to 
be intimately connected with (he highly personal 
laud lo many highly ''uneconomic’*) character 
of the higher education. The close connectiou 
between teacher and student and the absence of 
the professorial manner help to introduce and 
sustain an olmoapheru of ready criticuuu. Fifthly, 
English traditional culture is hostile to profcaaion- 
alisni in any form. The syllabus of the public 
Khool and Oxford and Cambridge are still 
thought to provide all that U necessary for, say, 
a Treasury olbcial or a high executive in industry 
lo know. Aijd» finally, English traditional 
culture has a strong class character. So I hat a 
line between education and manners, t>etween 
culture and convention, would be hard to draw. 
And, this, of course, is the direct result of the 
close connection between the culture and I he 
restricted educational system wilhiu which It has 
been stored. 

Alongside the Iradilionol culture, now exists 
a new culture, which, in its entry requirecnenls 
and in its general characteristics, stands in 
marked contrast to the old culture. For whereas 
the old culture ia exclusive, the new culture aims 
at the maximum diffusion ; whereas the old 
culture is primarily literary, the new culture is 
a leisure culture. Where the old culture is highly 
critical, the new culture is baaed on acceptance ; 
where the old culture is modest and unobtrusive, 
the new culture is ostentatious and esaentiaUy 
bound up with high consumption. And while the 
old culture is a class culture, the new culture is 
classless. These are the eharacteristica that div 
tinguUh the new mass culture, from the traditional 
culture. Mass culture, in England, has however 
certain characteristics of its own. It is essentially 
subject to change but it has a history ; and in 
thil way It IS different irom folk or savage 


culture. The Pangea that occur are not inddcBtiil 
or imposed from the outaide: they take place in 
accordance with tradition. There is a constant 
effort lo embody the ''achievemenU” of earlier 
works in later works, and this process we can 
set in action over a whole range of artifacts like 
films, clothes, pop-songs, or motorcars. Finally, 
ous» culture ia reflective, lliose who partake in 
It cao recognise on ib^>ection whether they are 
sufficiently "sharp''. The existence of this kind 
of seif •consciousness, which is probably a direct 
consequence of articulateness, definitely raises 
mass culture above the level of a mere arbitrary 
phcuomeuon. 

7’fie £4iQifluh/m/u 

To the question "l^bo governs BritainV *, 
uriUnarily, a reader would reply that at tbe moment 
u reader would reply that at the luomcnl the 
tiie Labour Turly does so. The question can, bow* 
evx'r, have a deeper signilicauce. lu most societ¬ 
ies, cousliluted as Lliey ate today, iheru exists in 
fact, though not necessarily in principle, a class 
of people sharing certain common characteristics 
as of elite; no power cau be exercised so as to 
eouflict with its fundamental interests. Call 
it what you may, this ruling oligarchy b fairly 
clearly dbtiuguisbabJe from other sections of a 
society. Its cxisieoce is the price that perhaps 
every suciely. democratic or otherwise, has to 
pay. The oligarchy need not be as exclusive, 
however, as it b in some countries, notably such 
as Kngbnd. ft is fashionable to coll it there the 
’EstablbliDienl’; probably in no other democratic 
country could tlie power elite openJy enjoy a 
similar status. Who constitute the Establish- 
meot in England? 

A. J. P. Taylor, the welbknown English 
historian, has given a particubrly vivid descrip¬ 
tion. albeit in a lighter vein. The requirements 
for entering the British power elite, he says, are 
fairly well-known. “You must wear collar and tie 
and a dark suit; and able lo dictate reasonably 
grammatical English; oratory—once highly re¬ 
garded—b no longer required. Anyone c^>ab]e 
of reading from typescript can go to the hipest 
place. These are the bare essentials. The right 
psrents are a considerable asset. It b still best 
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la come from the nobility and gentry. Parento (1) a wiJeepread feeling that Labour is a narrow, 
from the profeMional cl<iSb are good, particulaily <la^*» ^^d (2) the unpopularity of nationa* 

K they pay aortax. Kich Imsinewien, oddly, liaaliuu, and thucfojc Ihry advocated the 
not at all good If you ajc so fooli^^h as to lie jbamlonroeni oi tlie <Limi ihdl the Labour 
hoin into the indu'^trial woiking r]a*A then >iiu (he pai() ol radical hociahat chal* 

gel out of h by winniug 4 «tfholar«hip In 4 hnp< Ulidl il tnuM betume ihiy <>4icl, is not 
uianunar Mhoal 01 . failing thi«. by 1 coming the .niii Lm 1 ) )e*hmen( paiiv bul an alternative 
either a Trade I'nion oflicij) or 4 U L A U'4rh of man.igemcnl inside (he Lstjldi^hment-^ 

(Woikeis* Fduralioiul AvMicUtioni tuloi. If jidilv imiI unlike the DinuMUlsin Ihe L.S. What 
\ou aie born of on oarHullutal laboiiHi. you it miKt do is tti pei^uade llie ehc(orate that a 
diould give up at the staii 1hr tighi ><1uf.ilinn 1 alnMir (.^ixinmrnJ can lake civ< 1 (hr modified 
Klips Tt is of bttle moment wb.it >ou learn, loim o1 lapHalisni afiiib has nneige<l since 194S. 
iKoiigh J.jtin is still pioli.ibb ibe most useful Hilhout pMfipitutuiu a <rjsis, and manage it at 
sniijec t and an> fotm of Mierire a h.indnap the Ka'4 a< H<lt as ihe < oM«t*ivdtive« 
nnpoitant iluiig is nhere sou team Tton le >on>e p^opK cmild in this attitude the 

mains b> far the liesi hi Winrliester runs in brsmninas o( a iiailioii i&nmst Soeialisin even 
flose in ill!' I dboirr Paris OlherHisr prehr a in those 4i»as nf the \(e*| sshere it has long l>een 
fust 141 ( giair 1 ii 1 . 1 i sell Old I 0 .1 minor publK a foiee 1hf\ iissunied lb it 'siMialism had no 
•chdol . and nin assox to see raihri ihan so to a |d«Mr m an orflueni smirlv lhal the (ontradic* 
vyoiidarv modern vhool Os ford and O.im- iion*> of pie v 41 rapitjhsjn had l>een remove<l 
hiidge Air so ohvioiis j requirrmrnl as hardU lo and the mu |K>%lvai 1 apitrlism srouhl ronlinue 
nrrd menlion Ans olliri ('niietsHs ean he lo produir a satisfaelnis rair atti? a fust dUlrihu* 
sftfurd orih for ihr inslruition it proside^ A« lo Iron o4 eionmiMi piogiess uillrout lerourse 
aeeompllshmenl'* it is rut riei<Mju lo lide t»> ^iKialM pKniniiis and nationaliration of in- 

I hfo^, shool fi'-li o) isrii jiKis bi d^e In f.iti dusiiie« Tlii« ripiimi'>m of the resisionisi Ana 

(lie Ir^s fli romplidieir sou aie onUide s »ui uoiV h-is is «liai4(l pudubK bs n bise nurnla'r of 

the liTltei Olherui«e sou «ire in denari of l>r |»iMionniakii** in ihe Wi^leih sioild Yet iheir 

cornin'' A ‘ihaiAeler nnd thb l« haid lo live Assiimpljons base Wn qurstiemed; il ran be 
dosen.^ .iipird for example that mas i mu in prodiirtion 

This drseriplion might susgest that the mem- ejnnat |»e Achirsed uitinml s..iur kind of socialist 
Ivors nf the two main parlfr*—Ihe Tonsmatlve plnnnms Qiiile apirf firm economie ground*, 
and (hr I^iboui—^liffer from earh olher onlv in one ejn «lrll argiir uhetlirr •‘•oeialism*' j* lo be 
the policies that ihm pursue and not in lestvHt of ronfined on1\ to the ailiirsrmenl of moterial 
the «o<ia! (lass fiom uhhh ihes rome ^me prosprrlts and its iiwt dMilbution uhrlher its 
political obsersers brlresr that lire two pails s\s fowqJ aimot l>e irondrned *0 to include 
trm in both the II *1 and ihe V K has l>cen re <»thif aieas of rulluial life su<h as eniosmenl of 

(lured lo lhi» <>lalf In the V K at Wst the lelsim ind art 

tvrsiilon appears to he less simple The Tonser- Wliale^ei l»e ihe arguments piodured for or 
salives and the Labourite'* diffei not onlv in ihr asainvi ‘MKiah-Tir in the present dav affluent 
policies thfv pursue hut also differ widelv in their smirtie^ of rh« W«sl, there is v-till a hirer and 

outlook. iHvmtiuf H(lii»n vitliin llu Tiibour Parh in 

The Labour Parts ha« alnas'* claimed lo he Rnlaio which b eonimitted to the radical posi* 
a radical force fn British polilits. The ihiee Hon Tires Itelirve that the priirre fiinMion of 
sueeeasive victories of the Conservaftspiioi lo ihc I aIkhit Pails b to pioside an fdroloffv for 
the last elertions in which Lahour Parts svon. had non onfoimisi ciiins of tlu Fvlahhshrnent and 
pul ihem into an introspective mood. One «ioar .1 polilHnl rnsinimeni for iiiterc'.ts and social 
of Labour Party economhls came out for a **»esi croups sshiih are drmicd justirc undei the 

^mniat*’ polfev. Thev arsumrd that the maioi nuo So fji fmm Irsinc to show that rt* leaders* 

ohataclw to dieir victory at eleeliona had been can manate eapitidism aa competenllv aa the 
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Tories and reshaping itself in the image of the 
American Democrallc Party, the Labour Party, 
they maintain, must remain a Socialist challenge 
lo the estahlishod order. 

TIte Welfare Siate 

No dfcount of England today would l>e com¬ 
plete without menlioti ol The WeKtre SlaU'. It 
is perhaps the jirimdcat arblevement ol the Bri- 
lish. Abf>ui a ihini of the ordinary total me* 
nue of all public authorities in the United King¬ 
dom today goes every year into ex|>cnditure on 
various social st*r\krs : in figures this expenditure 
amounts to about £3,000 million a year. The 
various heads of ex]>cnditure are {\\ Soria] 
Security compii^ng National Insuranre. National 
Assistsnre and Family Allowances M'hemcs. (2) 
National IJcAlth Service. <3) Other Welfare Ser¬ 
vices such us an employment servlcr with special 
services for young iieoplt* and the disabled^ re* 
hahililalrun and resettlement services for the dls- 
ablcfl. fret* milk and subsidised dinners for school 
children, and free legal aid in certain cases. (41 
Education at Primary and Secondary stages, (.St 
Youth Service.**, providing voluntarv opportuni* 
tics for developing leisure-lime activitieis of young 
IH'opIc. (p) Housing and Town Hanning. In 
add! lion, vuluntai) organisations provide further 
HTvices, often in eo-ojderation with the public 
authorities. These services together form the 
basis of what is known as the Welfare State in 
Britain. 

llie Wclfore State has undoubtedly l^n in* 
strumcnlal in largely eratlirating povertv and 
economic insecuritv (ri»m the society and provid¬ 
ing. to speak «»f **frrc'' hi a slightly limited sense, 
a free school edin^aiional and health servi(*e to 
the entire nation. There is little point in ties- 
cribing here how fur ibis bas been done. Some 
excellent »ntrodui*torv books eri^l dealing with 
all the aspects of the Welfare Slate in Britain. 
There is more point in disrnssing present Mrial 
conditions, in manv wavs related tn eaeh other, 
.(hat are causing consIderahle*strrss to the society 
in spite of the existence of the Welfare Stale. The 
ronditiona that appear to 1»r attracting widespread 
* attention are the high incidence of mental dis¬ 
order, the problems of old age and the Increasing 


aenae of isolation and boredom among the poptt* 
Wdon. 

It is generally rocognbed that the most 
widespread among serious illaesi, in Britain to¬ 
day is mental disorder. Four out of ten beds in 
all hospitals are occupied by patients suffering 
from various mental disorders. Statistics show 
lliat one child in ten will need treatment for some 
fonn of mental disorder. Some membor of every 
family in five will sooner or later suffer a dis- 
uMing mental illness. Between one-quarter and 
one-third of all ab«4'nrr from work is due to some 
form of neunaic illness. Hius. it is said that 
(be grestesl medical problem in Brilain and the 
greatest single cause of misery and despair is 
menial dlsonler. 

Mental disorder here niuM l>c uriderslood in 
itH wide»d >*cnst* and includi's a large proportion 
of mildci nervous dUnider^* in addition lo more 
scvert* ^a^e^ of menial deiangemcnL There has 
|»eeri ronsrderablr Ibinkiiig on the !*ub)cel; a 
Boyal Commihhlon upiadnlrd to inquire Into 
the adiH|UBry of the evisting arrangi*menls for 
irealmeni and caic. Nch idea-* huNc been ex¬ 
plored. one of abirli \> the 'Voniniunily care** 
of the nienlully disordemi. Inslead of main- 
laiiiing outlying ntentol bospitah uwnv from ibe 
i-rntre of the town, licolmenl cmlrcs of varying 
kinds an* l^iiig i>lnbUslied within ihc cily in 
conveiiicnl pltwi"*. 'Thv idea is to bring psychia¬ 
tric servic'es to the home or the community of the 
patients. 

Another problem is of old people. All per¬ 
sona of iiensionaMc age that is. men who are 65 
years old and over and women who are 60 years 
old and over, together form about 15 per cent of 
the whole population in Britain. There has been 
a steadV rise in iHe growth of their number over 
the past few decades and ihe trend continues. By 
the 10ADV it Is olimated to rise upto 20 per cent. 
Out i»f (his number approximately speaking 
100.000 old-age pensioners over eighty years old 
live alone, and 200,000 couples over seventy 
years old live alone in independent households. 
Manv others •ettle in rommunal homes maintain¬ 
ed bv Icoal authorities. Greater eonirol over 
disease and mortality has lefi the preaent-daf* 
affluent societies of ihe West with an Increasing 
number of old people among thdr population. 
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Their probieme eliouid be obvious, two constant ship with members of the extended family to 


causes M misery among oid peu|dr have lieni 
shortage of auitahle houaing and Itie prvwiict* of 
unrelieved lonrlinesa. The Mate, uf t'ouive, 
aa^umea directly the rc«)M»ns)l»i)itv of providing 
old-age pension, and in afldilum rniiinnal 
laiici‘ wherever nweA^ajv. Ihete aie. Imnevei. 
•wvme phyMcal and etnolioiul usixxK of dw* 
diflicutlie* of a laige numhiT of old |>eople nlinh 
could ijoi \h* met hv finamial asMvtame. ai 
the pu'sciil arnoiiiii of i| that K (dilainfd hv 
them. Volunian js'>i*>taii(e ha*» }>ecn 'slim in 
otlempllng lo fill the gap. 

The freling of l^dation »uid lAiinlon. anioni’ 
the ]>opulatlon U "O wld<«pirjd that il h.i* !•«*• 

< ome fl MM lal piohlein. VMu piovUion fm 
redCtUion nnd lei«u(e«tlmc aitivith*. of <0111 <4* 
esMs on 4 |ui(e a wide "(jle. l*nt the piohlein. 
fKnhalfi*'. hu" rW|M'1 IkClvdMIAl M»nicc«. (hie of 
(h<*m m«n Ih' the lelative p.iie ilv ot * 
einnlional rehilion>|iJii« in mhiaI and piiv.ile lite. 
Livinc in a htnulv 01 inovitiv in mm.iUi'i! fiicndK 
liiele'* does, not iie>c«.saiiK invoUe .111 ilinwnl 
of emotional dcpih Wlien* iWie iw none piovid* 
ed in olhei kimU of lontsUt" *he h'^iilt*. rindd 
he mov| djviM«%^fiil 

rerhop'' (he kev lo iiiiilei'> 1 aiidiiiL« the i.oih^ 
of the condition'. d 4 ''sHilK«d 1 m''s in ron-Mleiioa 
ihe farnilv in Fnutond toihiv \hne ni«iiiied 
uoin^'n in Rnt.tiii vvoik tml.iv lli.in ^ndore Thi" 
would menn ihsil hn-lMrid and wife would holh 
lie nwav fimn lionie foi (he cirahi fuil of the 
dnv. the ihildim Indnu left in tin nuw'iv 01 in 
the M'hool. Mo^l fatnilicH roiivint of iIm' ^poiiM .s 
nnd theit rhildreii. if unv. lo ihe evliMoii of 
2r»nidparrnlv Moic vouns |icihmi*s .in* m.iiiv 
ing III l.Mc locn« 01 caiK Iwcntics- .iml roiniin 2 
independent faiinlii**s, Tlieie t*. llui'. lon'sidri.ddi 
rfTecI on the gnmlh of pio^wn familv Imn ImIwivu 
ihe "iHiuae*. and Ibclwrcn ]M«cnU and iliihhcn, 
not to «peak of the telalioii«> with tiwinU'i" of the 
'‘extended’* familv—crandpaiciiN eoiMO" .ind 

others. There i« a wtde-'spread belief llnl tin 
development of the social has «mix'd 

the weakening of familv ties mid re* |>onsihililies 
The truth, however, appears in he dial, foi v.ni- 

nu« reaion* euch as inneased ueouraiihusif 
mohililv and H>eia! moMlitv llietc is a lendrm v 
for the “more peripheral** kinahip and relation- 


lietoDie less im|)orlaiU and more of a latent forccp 
t omiiig into us* only in amall einergenriea, and 
occAsiorisi] nmlacls. Oontatls with in-laws are 
of this kind. The development of srK'ial seivices 
hu-s lie«n iK»th a < r»n*wi]nenre ot and a iontrlhuts 
iny hit l(M 1<» this tendcniy. Fen evainph*. more 
jiid MKirc tasks whhh loiineil) weic (he lespoii* 
^ihililv of the cvlcnded familv have Intii taken 
ovt I hv iMflh staiutorv and vohini«u> social 
servHiH.. f)|| i)|fs oihf'i haml. their is also no 
douM that the loe.ik-up of the rslended familv 
lo the evleui mmiioiicd has afTecled in 
linn the fr.iinins of MHinl |hi1kv. 

Oil ilu i|uesii<Mi of the siiiule family as a 
unit. M(cnl developinenis hi s<H.hil si'i vices have 
(h.iilv «.*iven ii'iovnilion to the importance of 
iMsiiul.imHi" il. TIh' inohnlh'ji officer, the 
|esV(hiiihM MN i.d woiker. the marii.iac guidance 
irrunsclloi and familv i.ise-winli'r aie all concern* 
mI in iiiiiinljiiiiiiu ami if meesMn restoring 
lamilv lih* lVrh.i|»s n moie serious charge 
.IV .dust ihe W cl hue st.itf. ihni I he values which 
it cnslMim*s .lie whollv hedonistic and mnlcri.d. 
T^cH.iic as sniue (>ropli' s.i\ ha« rome to 1m e 
oiih one si<*nifi( .in<e .‘iml th.il is ni.ilerial wel- 
f.Mc I lie SIM i.d s4Tvhcs ai( (oneemed. of 

(oni»e ill ihf firsi insinnrr wilh inedihs h.i«ie 
mo<ls wilh 401 K^^mhiij sjk h t\its ,is povcitv. 
shkness iii.id4<r(nnl4 .uid low siaiuhnd housins. 
(••uoi.iTMc Hid sipjjh.) loll («» susficst that ihev 
lie Iimttf4l to t\,r^ ends |« in do W*. than riislicc 
lo till I'lo.nhi <0114 opt »»f wcif.iie and of the 
M siHiii>ihihlN*s d ih* TTdf.iN* ^l.ite which should 
014 Idle 114*1 siiilv iifcJs fif ihc IhicU and ihc mind 
hill a1xi line.!' of .1 monl .ind spriitnal n.iline 

Tbt de-'itc 1 I frnplusis placed cm moral and 
spiiitiial is'eih in s(k ial jndic'v ami .14111) mist ration, 
wd) h4«W4V*i. dcjHiul 41)1 Iw4i ihlncs. || will 
dc|M'ml fii'lK. MM the d4i:rei' 4if underslanding 
.Old irwauniss «(ihn*vcd hv ihc finnieis of social 
)ni!|rics and (he va ial woikcm nml .kdministralore 
w1i4*sr <hit\ il is In implcmrnl them and. scrnndlv. 
>11 ihc values iinfdii il in ihe heUaviour and 
fispiialions of lh4* rmnmuiiitv as a whole.^ The«c 
l.itirj ate iruciiil ^ sociciv whose aoaU and 
s(andar4ls jic soleK. nr almf>sl solely, material* 
will think of welfate In materialist terms, while 



a society whose values are disiorted may eveu 
prostitute welfare to its own ends. 

Stltciive Educelion 

The Eu^libh eflurjliujiul ^)ak*m t> ii> j ilux 
loda). ITie mjr^aiiisaiicin uf ihi* puUi< 
which give a rharaetcrulic coloui to the bystrm. 
U one of Uie tiiejoi of thr LalM>ui I'aiiy 

po1fc>. Piihlic M'hoolb, know. Ati* leall) 

privaIrl)*o»nfHi hoaHlIng mIukiU among wliieli 
are such world*jejiown»s] nemo .is Klon. Harri>w 
ami U'iiicitester. Tlir\ have fio 1on|* Inm eon- 
sidcml anonialoUH In ihe jniwit sfruclure of 
aociel) ; •otw foiin of integialion nitli the Stale 
system of v^hools U heing thought uteeiKary. |i 
is. howevei, no mon* true tmlaj. though iKipulto 
Wlief peibiMs. that ihe public N*h<M»]s aie the 
preserve of the atMmjucy aiul the idle lieh. 
Even at Eton the enmJl 1 onel^ fai oiit'iiutoliei the 
tilled. Hut Miris! e\eliisi\enes4 lemains. Behind 
the pah's of Enplur«r« pul die whools over fi0,000 
boy *—(> |ier rent of I heir national ape group— 
go through their odrjIoM'eiuv phvsiealiv and 
culturally imdaled from the main, pleheion Mream 
of Enpithh life. On wav or the other Ihev all 
expect lo take their place in that nebu1oLi«> prcmp 
called ihe EMahli4imenl. or amonp 5 Ik hanaer«- 
on. Tftrlllv, pre«iimptnou'«K. ihev ate led to 
Wieve that “if l>eHer to lie an Eton failure 
than a Slate school ^urce^«.” 

Thi** comhinatiun of the social iMdation and 
Clilluru) dojni rial inn of one nnaH < lass is virtually 
unique in the contemfHirary world . . . Pisreali 
once said that in En aland thf^re were two n all one 
—the Privileseil and the People—ilivorced not 
merely h\ birth or monev }ai\ by the manner of 
their education. Some puhlle schooN are very 
pood index'd. but whatever other qualilira thev 
may or mav not no»«ae*.« they aie all more or ?e«a 
separate. Are thev the create«f finale cau«e of 
etralification and of c1av ronsciouene^ in 
Britain ? To mv ^es mav he <!oins too far. 
Societv. perhaps. r»*peclalK in Enaland, is too 
eomnifx A thin** for surh a eatefioncal anaIvsU. 
Reean«e Encland has i «-tratified Aocietv and a 
e»ralified system of edueation it rfoee not follow 
•that the fir^t i< neccMarilv. the result of the 
«erond. It might equally wHI he the other way 


round, lha most that con be said with certainty 
is that each can exnpbobize the other; but each 
COD change the other loo—and nobody who 
knowa the puUic schouls today con duubi that 
lhc> have changed substantially in response to 
MMiel piesbun*^ beyond iheir control. 

t)f all Ihe ^tcial influence-^, however, perhaps 
Ihe one that most directl) affects the public 
s«*hoo1s today i& the expansion nf ihe Slate schools 
and live piovinrial Univcisities. other than, that 
is Ox fold and Cambridge which have been the 
liaditiotial icveivc^ of puldic •ahool bo>>>. Lei us 
evnniinc Ihe nalurr of the Slute si'ho<)l system In 
«hoit. (Iiildien after (ompletinp their primary 
etiucalioii ai the nge of IT aio judged hy what 
is called the l]-]j]ua examinalioii as lo their 
inlelleclual ahilil> and then wnl cither to 
t Grammar srhofits ifor a mostly ai'adcmie tyfK* of 
education) iu lo S<M*oni1ary modern »ehiKjls 
I mixed edutalbm meant foi l1io«e M'hn cannot 
qualify foi a grammai schoolt. In nddilbm 
iheie are lei huh a) ^ hool^, enliv lo many of 
whhh niighi l/c made only ul ihe age of 13. 

The n*plu«> exaniinAtirm hu> met severe 
eiilirism. Falhiie lo qualifv for a Crammar 
sfh<Hil i-. felt verv keenly *h\ pnrenU nod is 
<'ouMdered uhnoM u di'.a^lious failure and those 
children whn are alternatively put Into a 
sorondjiv modem m^IiooI stjil with liolh educa¬ 
tional and p«veh(dogicaI handicaps : their oppor* 
lunilies in life l>ecome permanently delimited. 
Moreover, it i% arguahir wlieth^r the age of eleven 
rould W an age whrie inlellerlual nldlily. rf not 
anv other, ^ould or ran judged once for all ; 
wlielhei ihere are noi manv. so to say, late 
•Jarler*.. There lie*- Iveen of course some modifi- 
cathms : that is. a few students with a good 
record from the secondary modem schools are 
allowed to enter ihe lop sixth form of Crammar 
'^hmds at the nee of 16 or 17. Neverthelew. the 
»econdan* modern schools remain the “unlouch- 
sHes^ i»i the Briii'^h educational svstem today. 
Partiv to compensate this widespred feeling of 
dissatisfaction among the people so-called com¬ 
prehensive schools eomhining the various threads 
(»f fi#v*ondarv cduralion in one school have been 
developed. Ibeir status is eontrovnrsitt and 
future usefulness uncertain. 

The Grammar sdiool therefore contioM to 





occupy ft poiiUon in the Stnlc echooU $)9teru 
wAfti (he publu school occupies in (he whole 
cducfttionsi s)b(eiD , it Js (be OriifuiuAr school 
educAiion that ptovidfs ihi bc^t oppoUunilu«> m 
lite io the Ma(c bcb4»ul childHii but (hat !<> luA 
the end , uvei all du diflKulhc't ul ohUuiui^ a 
(funimar M.hool education (here is added Uic 
ptoblepi of I jmecsil) cntianct, an uiil<pindcu( 
pioblem, the lm\cj«iUc» lain^ scpaioii auto 
nomoiie bodies Lath fjnuu^i(> atiujil't jl** own 
iiwtiiod of seliUioh , ihtoiedcally uiliimc is 
not coriditjoiud by the lypt of Mht»ol tducaiioii 
obtained b) the caiididati Ycl jii Bii'aiii linJav 
only about d oi I pci cent ol tliu>t uli • tiitei 
the edutfttJoual '»>>tcni sU> in il to ih* ind, 
lhal IS, leach a I nixisity A loi^c pit poilnm 
of couiv ha** no inhiitnin to do to amoti^ llii 
itf^t (hcie Is Mieie conijKtition Ikijusi <»( \ei> 
lumtcd tatatuits asailable al (he liii\iiM(n«i 
Moreovri tlie (i|h ol mHooI idutatioii obtiimd 
h) (he (jndidah Mtlgh^ htjviK with llu schttion 
au(]ioii(ie% s|M((all) at the ol 

Oxfoid ati<l C amlmd^c 

Jhc of ihiH laic—a lon^ sUtplechaM 

iiom Mail to hiK^i hast littn tkyidtd a^ 
premature ccialualion, tiu iliinniatioii liom 
llic s)]|a[m^ ol all *>id< js*<ut'> and coiicciiliatMUi 
upon the lcchiui}Ubs of iwuuiiaiion It i> lit 
loiuiHB inueasmpi) liuc (Jiul iht primal) 
funUioii of the syMcni i> iiol so much (o tdutak 
as to eliminate |Kople IhtH au rathe i sUon^ 
words It wtiuld be belli i to call it a ^)sUiii ol 
suletliun supt I iin[iosed on a s>>»Uiu td rduialiuii 
in such a way as to tasl a d^iubt on llu pinnan 
purpose It is |K>ss)|>h of com sc that ibt tUett 
iHjy Hill not b< haiinod bv this s>Mtui I ul lu 
must always be in a ven small nimoiite 

Should this Msltm be uditalh KCivd ' 
Should edueatnuiaJ * ladders of all kinds Im 
cluntnated ^ If (hev t annul Ik. is it iirM (o make 
intellectual n»**nt tlu onl\ (riltnou fui selcdim* ' 
It can be ai^ed |ha( Imi(}i (he itjlils aiid duties 
of man stem eolelx fitmi his nnist jieiMtal 
chtractenstu his humanity, and haxe nolhui^ 
to do with any particular endowment or aliUtv 
that he mav po«<esa A man mas nut |uslifaahly 
claim any spot ml benefit oi pioyi^oii from 
soiiety limplv because of ^mc suprimr UhnI 
he happen* lo haie Equal! v of course «tMidy 


oray run, in sutiuc ol this cndownieiil, la) cUuii 
to any spetiai cooiiibuiiwi oi cUwU on lus paiL. 

Vut \nw IS Uidl ibe ladder scisiou ol soticly 
Is ul*j«tiioiia(>U in two ft la led usircits , hiaif 
ilJ4i »i wtauns the pimciplc ol cuiumou hcUci* 
liHiit wtinh oupht to be an absolute value , 
second, Ihol H swcctuis the poison oi hinanh), 
lu paiticulai ly otlum^ the iiuiaich) ol Eicnl 
as a tliJiic, iliKeient rn kind li<nu ibi huiaiih) 
ul luumy Ul liiilli i quality oi op|H*]lUiiit) i» 

,0 4i|i(abk Old) il the oppoilutnlu s oihred do 
not exhibit bto widi a lan^e of jucqualit) and 
il fsiii the kj»l iavouivd is uii a leasonaMy hi|^ 
niatuial levil kri) atUinpL lo piovide cduealional 
up|Kj|luni 1 h s toi the moll silted musi ^o haud* 

Ml hand wUh if not afdi laisinn iht educational 
slaiidaid foi all 

NiiJK jKople however, bold (ha( individual 
uppoilunii) Is iiunpatibU with and presupposes 
lorijiiioii liKciiiRiU 1 Ol llieie is no way ol 
uaiaiiUiMic that (1 h Ik si cilueation is olfered 
lo lh4 most .jftni as hmg as educational or 
iultuia) Hjuiloi suivrees As lon^ as tlie bottom 
sti( mi is the weakest diyisiuii iu each 

sili4Hj|yeii lass» irmlinues to U<iw at lU present 
Jnw h\il It will alwavs Ik ex'uiiui) difhiull 
to Mtinvi out ol It rhildjcji ol ability who have 
«oi itii(i jl oil aHourit of Ute d( y elopmerit. 
MoiiOiii cJiildren i>oMi and bioujil up lu aieas 
ol sue It Is whuh au c ullu \Vs loipowiislud find 
it |ijo|)orlioiiaUlv iiHOe drfiii ull to make iJ*e of, 
and st,ui» Hi wiition loi suib abilities a- they 
have llnv ihciifoit hold that avunienls 
iddiOMi to ilMniiiitiii tin Inidei tiom the 
siKiii isiitili>,h loiiiMi rnoM ill 111 Its use 
•hou«l il iontnlUd mil supplinKiiiid 

lhis m 4ioil is ibi piacliti md ihcoi) 
il I lucatioii III hi.lrnd todiv 

1 onn ^ /V' >• f y 

(low aj« ilii youth in Uiitam filing today? 
In iht* Riilodi siK M tv as ni rn inv otiuts includ 
nu “Ul own wlnci liadiUonil valuts an in the 
process ti In in • ic in(i .rak H in the lishl of 
MiNkin (oiidtttons ilit youih cannot liut. reflect 
IIh «.infill Is nl sinh a ihanm Differenl MJCietres 
hue ftM-vlM ot sun ess 111 nil owing udole- 
stints lo aiiiK yt«tluiT own kind of maturity 
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Without danuging thezoftvlvcs oi society in 
the j>iuce»K. Bui ae teclmologiial needs «uid 
bocul planning iikivom' su does ibc cent i abat'd 
urgdiiudlum ol mdividuat Iheie ib 4m 

iioiut Intel at tion, as oldei patterns and 
iiirrai chit's jouseiu a kind of Miatiiicalion— 
ecoiiomii and iducaliunal lalliei than culluial ot 
geo^iaphic^hegins t<» 1 meige Itom iht lonitincd 
presbuiu iif indusliul med aii<l publu gouti 
intention, io miiiu ixleni die potential I v ocadt'init 
aie ^epaiatcd bom the list ; »u are the letlinolo- 
gjbts, tho ihinai, tin appiontnes , ami so on vtith 
iiiciejBrxni rnectivencsb 

In suih a so( icl>—(Uuioiratic and «u having 
no ollicial *"pljjJosopli> \ iuiTiJiteicial, btill to »uM>r 
eklent expuksiiig tiadilJoiial lotm and vaiuts hut 
tapldly hctonung moie ojho and di mulic—>ouug 
people aie hetHecn lonnicling uuic^ iln*v can 
often «ensc a lontiadiction iNluecn what like) 
are assuieci at mIukiI and w otlni puhhe 
organi/dlion^ and niinh tiny aie iiivilid In 
interest |Im*iiim1u's in and adrniic oiui lhr> leavi* 
Ihect' slulieied env iionmenU JIu') may leiogni/r 
a similai loiilu'^t ItclULUi what the 11 paienls 
U'll them if nidml ihev sjHjk ol ihr sul>tiil— 
aie Ihr founHalioii«> of a woithwlnle )mis(>cmI hie 
and the a^mmplions tuadr at many a sIipii rutiiei 
or at many j Huikliemli 

Added to ihib seubO ui couUadicUoo is Lhe 
fact that mail) )oung ly01 Lets have now a great 
deal of bpau moni>» and it lias become a sizeable 
bubine&b to caUi fui llieii Mauls and Io suggest 
new levels of need or mw ways of spending And 
to a flee pi ice economy las distinct iioin a 
planned economy) when the puuhosing |)omci 
IS, theic Mill enteipusing iommeirul interesU lie 
gttlhcieJ logetbei. What Ouse youog |N.'u|de want, 
that ii Hill be piohlahlc to sell ihnu , nhal they 
Hunt, 01 |)eihaps nhat by skilful advtilismg ihe> 
can U mode to think they nant. In the niueteentli 
reitui) the exploitation of the young was 
comlhionid by their posesty; today it is con¬ 
ditioned piohdhly by their riches. 

An inlcrexting study ha«» been mode into the 
spending habits of the teenage public. It has 
hwn found that young pe»|»le betwi'en the ages 
of fifteen and tHentv*Jive—excluding lho«e who 
ire married^spend about £000 million a year at 


tbeir own disci etioo. An ontlysU ol their 
expcndituje m 1957 gives the foUowtng figures; 


O'o 

XS'i jxulliuu on roc'als out: 

5.Vc 

150 iniKnm on holidays: 

10'. 

LPO luilhoti ou men's clothing 


and iuotwrai . 

•J 5'. 

ilO milbon un alcoholic drink: 

1'. 

iVi uulhon on swicU : 

0 y< 

i39 1 million tacli on iccrealional 


goods and ollui eriU rlainmeuU : 

0 S'r 

tXl5 miliioij un cigaielte* and 


lob«u CO 

IV. 

ni7 niiiiion on women's clothing: 


Vt lath 'k million on luieiiij'-, reading 
mallei, huyehs and molurbikes : 

l''r <a(li tl*> inillimi on comiicIks. graiuo* 
jdiontH and Mift <ltm\s 

AdniiUiiip lltal ti(iiaeCJ«> '•peud moH of then 
Hill a<»lUn .aiiK on things iliat nuke them happ) 
and do limn no baiin. pliy^icali) inUlliHluail) 
01 Mioiallv juati) |HopJi, hoHtvci behove that 
(tilaiii iltin^ do laiH. qualms and nu) juslily the 
uh o| iku Hi»id ixplniialion in it Hoist sense. 
L\ploilaliun ol a niaiket mid not, of couise, have 
anti MN lal < ohm qui lu t** im ic I) bc'cduse it is 
undcilakin without icgaid to it» social effects by 
ihtrK hIio fiojv to pi<dit by il. One can exploit 
Ikiiinan lultuial inlere*.ls as nelJ as liumon weak¬ 
nesses One grouji of business inti'iesls may exploit 
the hc>uMMift*s desiie foi a nice clean liouee with 
good luiniluif, hIiiIi anothei i« encouraging hei 
husband Io «.rnokr nioii cigarette* The point is, 
I hat the iv|doitation of (he ti'enagr market u 
not as sui II arili scM lal ll is asocial. But it is 
Icaiid that some* of its nia nr festal ion* are definHely 
anil s<mal. 

Ihe anil MMiai tendencies of the young are 
most nianifesl in the* held of crime and delin- 
cjuinrs. It ha* lieen estimati'd that in the ten- 
veai period f 1916-56) the inddeoce of coa- 
of vouih aged 17*20 for drink trebled, and 
foi Loth sexual offences and disorderly conduct, 
il doubled The me idem e of suicide and attempted 
*ui<ide more than doubled in the same period. 
Thu rive of erime among the young is tgainsl 
expectation. Sociologists have always Iracod t 
strong curreliliun between poverty and crime. 
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lUlonoen coafidenlly expected dial unprovmtoU 
10 bOUttl iou<LLiuu» Huuld piogieMivd) ii.dace 
Uio uuridenii. ul evu> ton oi umic. liui, dti» 

4 thcul) hLiUi tcudid lu uviiWL up|Ki 
lIjss uuut and lu diMuuut |ki»ou 41 iui 

uime, W 1»> djid itu^e <\i.i )um i\]Macd ii lo 
Huii uul mujc vi ksa •Ki.uiakl) Ibc i« 

llul It li4« /ajkd lu do Hi Jo aiisuii t|ji^ 
j>4iadov> mail) i\pljiuUon> Imt Ken acisoiKrd 
—tht M<und uoild n Ik tht h)dio^(n Uiudi, lb* 
Uiliaie '^la(i Lh< ljjiiiMliun« ul oj>]»uiluiiil> in 
a buiiik HHuU No oiM <411 j»i»ini mih umv 
nilaud) lo an> out jiaitjiulaj (uum mi <oni 
tiiiialioti oi <.auH*> li Hill) Him l•i»>\us<l inn llir 
inodirij HHJiK duiH not knuii li m to i«V llip 
bisl of du SMUii^ Uidl u't a isliuk il 1 ^ Mil min li 
iiioiL iumtimd ujUi iKm lliau to a*! IIhjii to 
(dill and i» n^uiue ll i'* jilmwj) no <louL»t to <lo 
liotli Jmt mail'' diijicM Juid ai< not hiIi Ind 
b) 4 iiieilunu d |MilMi|Mtjun in an n nioniH 
jnuci '-•> 

ilu alliUidi and aitioii*^ ol ioui. |ko|»U 
ludas do .JM an in<]»M«nn tint llnv unildii 1 
rau li^ Net tiij^ aUiludi !<" oltcn not hm mucli 
iMiKiil a« Miptual , llin kil di m*'I m'» m a 
Muild an<i •Hxnl> nhnli di^a^urs oi is iinsuii 
about ils nnaiiih.. and puii>*tM jjiis m>| lo 
M) tiiJl lljc\ Iiiiil lluti il li to dd) \i iH ml bft 
la^liless m ^illmui siandaids M* nmliili miiih 
of tbe ciul‘>id( isoild ioii laiilh tii lo jm nub 
dniu lu lln*^ (»i lliiiiL ihat to lii 

Ibis oi dull ^il ilu tifaliln* of iImm diih moiL 
the small HUH o1 siaius ibjs ^]\fs iLtni» ofUn 

iuaku< limn ftil lliai al ibc bottom iIh 
uuNde HOI Id KLiiids lb<m as imlisiiii^ui*‘h4l*]i 
umK, a nms4 ^hal houcKi lliat lini n n i mio 
a dcftriase nfu^al lo ^ii< ol ifmi miiih hKi ' 

rioni one o^iHcl it ib a bun ol Kalili lliii 
(hey throH uji "u ^Iiun4> hU im^ a dibmt 
agHintl the iuiiilnting mass ot puldu vi»n<s 
ibeii ])eiH>nal relations nilb one anoibii 4u 
often oiarWed liv a \iMd and lukiaui tooiniatisi 
nesb. They suggest bon stiong i« tfie imkiilul 
idealism of young people thal icteah^'m uhub i« 
noH so often haffltd and hiimvl laib upon iIhK 
Al whAt should ]>e the age foi enthusiasm, foi 
etiacic, for untegaiding comnutmmU in a |ieiio<l 
of offering unparalleled <i}iporlunilies for young 
people to see and kno^ and eiplore, whole aicaa 
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of human expericDce have been thus defensively 
wuUen ufi As if in cumpcnbatiun yuung people 
often frboH an intense loyally lu dungs and people 
lh<> lx hive lu be uf Uiui emn kind. >\heu 
sutuHhjtig slUaUs tlieit Jovalty th< y xill show 
and anept leadusbip and dibciphnt of a high 
uidei. 

HiU^wn 

In ibi Last, nest lu uaUoualil) pvjha|jb tbe 
m*H iin|ii»xlant (|U(stion tu a «iiang<i would b« 
abitul hib liJigion \juujig llii jnlial)ilaiilb ol ibe 
Wist ibi- (juibUun is, ui iouist,^ midliss , tbe 
HiUit Wh^iii uvdi/aiiuji 1114) b< Uiined, 
ilissiialk, as ihi Cbiisiiaii iiviliaalion Wuhui 
Ciiiistiaiiii) buHevti, ibert ate munv duioinma* 
lions I'liljap^ bciause of tbc alltxivadmg 
iliaiailH uf (.husuaml) in llit Wist and bttaust 
I f (.onsjdtial U iniu diiiominatioual inising by 

niania^k the iiuistion uf unis nlitmus deno* 
nnnalion lias assumtcl luuih liss loipujtami in 
die Wis| ihan lh< c|ueslion aluml rili(.iuu in tlie 
Last ^41 iuiiously, Midi legald lo nonClinslian 
t>f4ple (biiMiamlv tu an avHJee ottbodut 
iliitsiian in the West xuuld bi «u lu say, tht 
14ll ion 4d the Hoild olhii ith«,ious groups m 
ili( hojM ai« lo liim puhip* still in a levs 
idvained <»tattc * 

On dll olhf] liaiiii, «iii aieragr orlliodos 

I Hi IIH I has a iri4»i< aicipliiig and t4/Urant 
attitU4h lowaids r4 hgions <4lur than his oxiu bul 
iiiimusK a am hue, it would \h lo him uhllnnk* 
able lint aiiv tniUnd jxrsun would not belong 
to jii\ irliaimi at all nlicnm is to him whal 
Ititalliing is lo ]it« It rinphl MirpiiH him to 
know dial manv hi railed (.hustian^ denv I hot they 
ail ( h list laps iiiul amoni tliiin aie a iiuiiiIhi of 
liuhiv Ies|aliable ami tmimnt ]Kople 

fills jw iH>ii lu I^iilodi j>osHsHs ih< imht 
lo nliMou^ fittdiiin he mny (Imnge his leligiim 
4l will, ami niH mamfe«t his faith in teaclnng, 
vvoisinp ami i»h^ivaiiie (hurchee and uligious 
M> lelifH ol all Linds mai 4>wn pro]>eTU iomiuet 
s4holds and piopa8*fle then Iseheis m biseeeh anil 
wiitinfi ivepi that the Loid (hancrlloi nmv 
not tie a Romtii fatfiulii pulilii ofiues are open 
with<mt disiMicliuii lo member of all Uiuiche* 
i>r of nune 
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The cbuicbc* ue the Cbuicb 

of CogUud und Lhuiih of bcutldnd. Ihc Cbiuiii 
of Ln^ld&d i» uQjquel) icUted lu the Ciohu lu 
that the dovcxci^i muAl l»c a lueiuLLt oi Uut 
Church and, a» "'Dclcndci of ihc 1 <uth‘, iuu»t 
luoutoo ou 1)14 01 l)Li 4tte»»ion to uphold it. 
'Ihe Chruch le huLcJ hiIIi the blalt lliiougb 
the House oi ui v^luth the Aichl.»i»hop» ol 

Can(eil)ui) and \oiL and the iHentyfuui «aiuoi 
diocesjii hi<»l)opb iia\e 11)c Chuiib ol 

Cngland is not fm to change Jls foim of «oi<dMj> 
as laid in the Book of kojutnon l'ia)i*t. Miihout 
the (onsnt of Pailiamcui 

Une^tahh^icd Uiati.he> mtludi . iLt hie 
Chuuii(4 (MitliodiM, Con^iit»«iUond]. Ik)j4i*4 and 
uiieMablMud i'ic^l>)tMiau Chuiibis^ jjkI the 
Komaii Lalhohc (huidi. Ibcie aic also soiue \ 
s>nagot^uc» ui But am foi lia Aji^hM|usi*>b 
coiamuiul). 

^o ofLiial ji^utfs detjilb of diutUi 

uambei'dup an a^aiKildi sjmo Itl^l the la^l 
time an) ctii'-u^ made that pul a qut^liou 

dimul Jv)i^iou> il< iiommalion to inquiie about 
the picMiilda> jjiilucnie *>1 iili^ioii mi ]H'oj»le«i 
Ine^ in Britain, oiii \ids iitber to inki loi him 
self fiom one's lonlads with iveopti^a diOiiult 
task loi d mmIoi Ixlmipnu lo a dittrieiit itli^ion 
^01 lo nfci to piiiate sonei*. made in iiunt 
JmM. Altei doiii^ so )t would ap|>eai that 
ojpaiured ]m«< ieaM.d mu< h to Ih of a 

Midi louc on a laJtte Mdion oi (lie }H)pulalic»n in 
Britain Msn> Htialled (hustians as ol>sei\ef1» 
would Him {aim an\ iiligiou^ allifiation allopHliii , 
M>me would be p<isititc1y hostile lo tb.il idea 
spe< lalh amoim tin ^uunpei ^(eneratiori at l»e«l 
mo&l would aflinn an alios rauie tliat m iK teal 
naluie is mote of i nmnirial ibaiaelri (ban (hat 
of d de\<iul faiih 

To I he <)ur«limi would } 0 U d4*Mrjl>e as 
bein^ of am toh^ion oi denomination 2% ]m*i 
( onl of a sani|iU of 5000 ui a sut\es madi b> 
Ml Oorei s,nd that lfie> would nol do *n. Of 
(iinse who induaUd lhal ihe^ would do mi no 
less than SB }>ei <enl ^ave Iheii affilialbm as to 


the Church of EnglAnd, while 10 pet cent said 
that they wcie Mcthodi&U aud B pet cent that 
the) MTic Homau Catholics. Ihc pciccntages iot 
the Lhuich oi haigland can mean no oioie than 
that those who La\c no icbgiuus allachmiot, but 
do iiiU waul so lo dcM.ii]>c iheiuschcs, put down 
the cslablishcd Lhuidi ol Lngland. 

Ibe most notable among a numbci of suneys 
made about iiequtiu.) of alictidame at lehgious 
sennes IS Uui of the \udiciici* KeHJuii Ue|>aiU 
furiit of the B B ( m 19S4 ll pioiide^ valuable 
jiifoijiialjoji Kgjidmg the altiludi ol llu public 
lo icbgion inhniews wen conduckd with IB59 
|iersoiis HliUed js a jipiiHiilalivi sjni)d< ul Ihe 
population ol Cm at Unlain ovd l)>e ape ul Ui 
Iwinlv livi jMi uril Mini that thi> atlimbd on 
'ion«4 ^utldav'^ but (liev ina> bi piMiip a wide 
nieaiimp to tin woid iiilkI * Iwiivi |hi leiil 
Slid **aiH»ul onu a monili iwuilv foiu |ki nut 
“ome 01 IwKi a viai and lliiiU nim (hi unt 
*n<Mi As H.iids ifa nljlion id alundaiice 
at seiMies to a^i and siniaf ilas* il was found 
dial tin |«M«iitJpi ol ibuiib^<Mis diop« slj.npl) 
in llu twenties and ijhs m (Ik loilns fuipnnt 
«liuiib pi»inp Ik I o Ills nuikidiv li-s Momnon with 
dll line in llu sunal naU Iwnilvoni |ki tent 
of the top SIN lal smup and toil) loui jx i rent 
in the Jioltom smial «ionp disdifKil lliiiiiM|\es 
as iioiMhuich piMis 

llu aiiswus lo oIImI i|uesli(ms in the 

B B.t iiuiuiiv do iKii suupisi am t spin it ti* 

puihalion ol Cliiisiiatiiti on a wide Mali, though 
lulief 111 sptiihi Chiistiaii do< times has less hold 
than IS I iinsistent with a (liti^lian laith which 
is moll llisii nominal It )s appaienl that ihcie 
is no lonpci muill feelirm of compulsion to 
attend fot the «ake of scKial cunloimil) . ihirt) 
\ict cent id ihe sample said that thev do not 
attend, oi do not attend nioie often, because 
(hn have loo much to du, and fifteen jier cent 
«aid that llicv do nol «ce any l)oinl in going. 
Posmhit people fell like thi« m cailier times hut 
did nol consider tlial the) were free to absent 
them«e)yes 


KAUTILYA’S VIEW OF NATIONAI- AND INTERNATIONAL POUTICS 


1)R H. T. JANGAM 


To understand Kautilyu's view oi 
national and international politics, t 1 Is 
necessary to know something about his 
career and activities These have shaped 
and determined the development of h\< 
thought. 

This ^roat polilicnl (hmkn ol ancjeiU 
India ilounbhud in the 4th evnluiy B.Q lie 
sludjod at the Univcjsily of Taxila in not* 
tiicrn India and became the chiot mentoi 
and adviser to the EmpiTor Chandia- 
;»upta Maurya, the grand-lalhor of 
Asoka the Creal. A story Rocs that he was 
fmee sharply insulted by Mahapadma Nando, 
the King of Potaliputra (nuxlern Patna) ot 
Bihar, whereupon he resolved to take 
revenge upon the King. Befou long, he 
got hold of Chimdragiipto. an it legit iroale 
son of the Kina, and an ambitious and abU* 
young man who had run away from the 
Capital on account <d the feud over succes¬ 
sion to the throne voeoted by the death of 
the King. Kaulilya got Chandragupta 
admitted to the University of Taxila which 
offered courses nr>l only in languages and 
humanities but also those in the theory and 
practice of war, This was the time when 
Alexander the Great had invaded the north¬ 
west region of India. Chandragupta 
and Kaulilya secretly raised on army ami 
waited for developments and opportunities 
The opportunities soon came. Alexander 
died at Babylon in 323 Chandragiipta 
aroused and organi 2 ed the diseontentcH 
people in the Punjab. Inspiring tliem with 
a spirit of nationalism and mobilizing them 
against the foreigners he sorted his 
career of conquest. Soon, he defeated his 
rivals^the Nandas of PatalipuUa, seirxd 


then kingdom and realized Kautilya*8 
resolve to level the house of the Nandas 
to the ground. '*Guidcd by the biilliant 
diplomacy of Chanakya (Kautilya), 
Chun drag up tH founded an Empire which, 
except tor south India, covered the rest of 
Ihc peninsula from the Arabian Sco to the 
Bay of Bimgul, and extended to the north 
to Kubul. A vast unified State thus rose 
In India for the first time in recorded 
h j story * Kni 11 1 ly a N p Xpert isc and 
diplomacy made jmssihle not only the 
fiumcKiUon of such a vast empire but also 
the subsequent establishment of the strong 
and stable, prosperous and expansion- 
oiiented rule of Chandragupta. Indeed, 
*‘But for Chanakva (Knutilya) and 
Chandraqupta. India might have split into 
national linguLslic .stales like those ol 
Europe The Empire i»f the Moghuls, the 
Confederacy of Ihi Mahaiatlas, the British 
Empire followed l»\ the Indian Republic of 
foday can be sjiid to be the lineal descen- 
dents tif the imlfed Slate established by 
these two great figincs of Indian history 
Diplomatic relations were maintained by 
the Mailt van Empire, 1>\ Chandragupta and 
his successors: with the Greeks—with 
Seleukos, Ptolcmv Philadelphus and 
others*’.* 

The principle.s of expertise and diploma- 
cv which made these achievonicnls possible 
Were enibcHlicd in the monumental work, 
'‘Arlbsastra** (Science of Economics, taking 


1- Dhji. Somnnlli : **('hnnal\a und T/ie 
Pubhc.ilieii of ihr Indi.iii Ijivtiiule 
of Till Id Culluir, H.mgolotv. 10S7. p 3 . 
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'^Economics'* In the wider sense of the 
term). Kautilya wrote this work between 
321 and 300 B.C. It contains 15 greet sec¬ 
tions (Adhikaranas) and 160 subdivisions 
(Prakaranas). The work deals with practi* 
calJy every a.spcct of the problems of 
government and diplomacy—war and peace, 
neutrality and alliance, design and espion¬ 
age, military proparotions and defence 
measures, legislation and legal proceedings, 
population shifts and pattern of taxation, 
problems of employment and economic 
well being, education of the King and the 
qualifications of the ministers, measures 
to combat corruption and streamline 
administration and so on. 

In other words, it is an encyclopaedic 
exposition on the problems of government 
and Politics—both national and Inter¬ 
national Tf we look at the kind and range 
of political principles and economic 
measures, the kind and extent of state 
particinntlon and «late control in the vari¬ 
ous snbpTcs of public life that Kaulihxi 
advocates, it appears that be had in mind 
ihf kind of liberal stale socialism which 
has been advocated in our centurv bv 
men like GDH Cole. We should nole 
further that I&utilya was not merelv an 
expert adviser to the Emperor of a vast 
empire, he was an active and energetic 
theoretician whose principles and policies 
informed and sustained the conduct of 
domestic and foreign affairs and who was 
in a privileged position to obtain and prac¬ 
tise the first-hand lessons of practical poli¬ 
tics and the rarely available insights in the 
conduct of the foreign policy of an empire. 
His views, therefore, deserve to be distin¬ 
guished, on the one hand, from those of 
academic scholars who may not have, and 
very often do not have, the benefit of such 
valuable lessons and insights and whose 
work ia chicAy confined to the academic 
closet and, on (he other, from tho.«ie of 
political philosophers like Plato and 
Confucius who had to open schools and 


hunt for disciples because they could dot 
practise theii philosophies noi could they 
get kings to practise them. The value and 
gieatness of Kautilya*s principles and 
analysis do not merely rest on logic ; 
logical they arc. But whet is more, they 
carry tbeir own credentials of having been 
successfully put into practice. It was in 
the fitness of things, therefore, that after 
Indian independence the diplomatic 
enclave in New Delhi was christened as 
Chenakvnpuri after Chanakvn or Kautilya, 
tbe masler theoretician and practitioner of 
the art of diplomacy 

His View of National and International 

Poll lies 

Kautilya's views on national and inter¬ 
national p<»htics aie hnsotl on hiMoty of 
which he was such a keen and wreful 
student, leasoti as distinguished from 
emotion, and his exjieiionce os. a piactising 
theoretician of diplimincy. The major 
premise in the light of wnich we can under¬ 
stand his views U that p^dities must be 
conducted, from the point of view of 
ultimate analysis, in the so^^Jce of ethics 
He does not lecommcnd the puibuit of 
politics just because it is good in itself or 
that It redounds to somebody s short term 
advantage The ideal of politics, according 
to him, IS two-fold. On the one hand, it 
must bring about the welfare of people— 
political, economic and social, the religious 
and spiiitual wclfcre being left to the 
people themselves—and on the other, the 
realization of the supreme aim of the 
Eknpire of Religion or Righteousness 
(Dlurma Chakra) through the establish¬ 
ment of a circle of sister kingdoms under 
the rule of the given ruler or an Emperor, 
Such a siructuie of nations is known as 
Chakravarfl system and the Emperor of 
such a system as a Chakravarti. It is 
incorrect and wrong, however, to equate 
such e system of nations with an empire 



with all the unethical couDotatioiu 
detestable implications which the term 
^empire’ has come to acquire todoy. Fur, 
Kautllya neither Intends nor rocujnmcnds 
the establishment of economic, social or 
cultural impcrioliam. At the most, it is Iho 
political Imperialism of the most harmless 
variety amounting lo a sort of overlord- 
ship pr suzerainty of ihe ^ivon n'^llon over 
other nations. Such overlord ship of the 

given nation serves two purpose*; ot onee • 
first that the people of the ffi\en nation 
ftulomotically enjnv peace and ««enrilv 
since thev have no fear of anv poidieal 
disiiirhnneo or mllitarv aggression a*«ainst 
them from outside, and. second, that il 
mshes for the prncfice of the ideal of 
Universal Righteousness The latter aim 
was. of course, free from the sln>st»'r 
ronnolnlions that go with “rh*lli/iO'* 
missions'' or "white man’s burden” of llv* 
Chrt.sfhn imperlalivls of r^n-enf timei 
Further. Kaulilva ins'<l«t that IV Kin*' 
must always aim of universal eonquesi 
for those purposes* For. not to do so is 1 o 
Cive his rivals a scope and ei>i>4'rlutiilv to 
do so. It is for the realization of the above 
described Iwo-fold ideal that K;nitilva 
recommends what may lie oalh'tl unfair 
and unethical measures like fraud and 
duplicity, dissension and fifth-column ism. 
treachery and murder fur only self-defenro 
and while dealing with an enemy n<alion 
that resorts to such measures hiMead of 
time-honoured, standard and rlRht(N»us 
ones. It is in this sense that he recomnientU 
the conduct of politics in the service nf 
ethics though he docs not rule out the 
recourse to unfair and unethical means in 
the absolute sense of the term as explained 
above. 

Kautilya discusses the rele\ence and 
efficacy of a number of factors that arc 
responsible for the realization of the two¬ 
fold ideal. He also discusses the obstacles 
and difBcuIties in the way of it This 


discussion bears directly on the conduct of 
National and Intern at ional Politics and 
employment of diplomacy for it. In this 
conU'xf, be mentions seven factors : King 
(Swami), Minister (Mantri), people 
(Janapad), fort (Durga), (rcasuiy (Ko&a), 
mililarv fiowrr (Donda), and fiicnd (Miira). 
T1»'4 Saptant; or ihn S(*von-Flomejil theory 
acc’ounis im the King's nbillty or the extent 
to which ho can successfully participate in 
nal Ional and international politics. In 
order lo mainlciin every one ol the factors 
In fitness* and full compctonce, he lays down 
eKibuiate I'ctjuiri'nienls and advice The 
King ninst |¥»iC'es.,. besides genetal «luca- 
lion and rigorous tuuninq, a sound 
knowlixl*'.!' of ph]losoph^, logic, economics. 
IMilitics. and the art t»f dipk'macy. The 
miiMslers mast b(* Mdocled, among other 
^pialificalirm^. on the hast*; of their high 
calilire and re.souvecfulnp^, inleerity and 
relkibility The |)Coplc must be kept 
oducatcHl. iub'nucd, bjqipy and contented, 
loyal and leady to s-upport the Kuiq with 
all then* /cal ami might Fio this ympose, 
Kautilya r^'cummends the firgaiii/aiioit of 
I>enpto under iho <lilToi*ent oocupaUimal 
guilda uxill (•rnloiml re)/uMios and uther 
insiiluiion' of Icval • |j‘*go\“lomeut. For, 
llv' p»s»pli» liviuM un<ler these oi ganizatjons 
de\eIeiJ ,i R^rongci sense of lv‘m<5gcn<‘lty 
and iiniiy and It easier foi llic King to 
eir.UK' and control their loyally than it is 
ill tlic ease of Uiom' \Nho scattered 

and unor^;aui/e<l. Koutllya makes no secret 
01 the fact that the .dtuclural organization 
of sjcieU inu.**l hr* such that the eftlciunt 
0 )«‘ration and kivalty <ir the difforenl 
institutions and nssocini ions 111 society 
must be easily onienable to Male review 
and state conln*!. The forts and the military 
forces must oUvoys he kept strong and well 
ftrtified, alert oiyl in ixsailincss fur action 
on demand at any (hno. Ilic Iraisury must 
be rich and capable nf financing operations 
of war and conduct of fuieign policy. It* 
goes without saying that a sound and 
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prosperous economy is mentioned as the 
precondition of a rich treasury. Finally, 
the King must take care to select strong 
and reliable friendly nations and must 
keep on changing friends and shifting 
alliances to maximize actual power and 
potential assets. 

As for cerUim circumstances and accid¬ 
ents which may have some unseen hand m 
shaping and realizing the two-fold idea], 
Kautilya says they are of two types: divine 
(Daiva) and human (Manusa). The divine 
circumstances may be favourable or un¬ 
fa vouroblv. And since they are not pri-diot- 
able or predolerminoblc, they are not amen¬ 
able to knowledge of or control by the King 
The King, therefore, can do nothing except 
to deal with them as and when they arise. 
his advantage or disadvantage will depend 
on whether they are favourable or unfavour- 
eble to him. But, all the same, he mus^ 
always moke allowances for them and Ik 
prepared to meet them regardless of the 
patent difRcuUy of determining their precise 
nature and magnitude. The second type ot 
circumstances which the King must reckon 
with arc the man-rr»de ones. Those aro 
describabic as just nr unjust fxom the point 
of view of the King and must be dealt with 
firmly and accordingly. 

To realize the ideal of universal con¬ 
quest, Kautrlya further lays down a mc«isure 
of tremendous importance, namely, the 
strategic positioning of the given nation in 
relation to other nations. He recommends 
a peculiar arrangement of the different 
nations so that the given nation would be 
so situated that it will have minimum vul¬ 
nerability and maximum power in relation 
to other nations. For this purpose, he ad¬ 
vocates the theory of Strategic Arrange¬ 
ment or the theory of Mandala according to 
which the given nation happens to be at the 
centre of a group of twelve surrounding 
nations arranged in three concentric circles 


or rings. 'Hus is also known as Kautilya’s 
Geometric Model.^ The circle of nations 
nearest the centre would be of enemies; 
next to this would be that of friends, while 
the outermost circle wUl be again of ene- ^ 
mics. Kautilya recommends such a strate¬ 
gic positioning on the assumption that 
nations are broadly classifiable into four 
typos: enemy nations (Ari), friendly 
nations (Milra), potentially friendly or 
enemy nations (Madhyama), and neutral 
nations (Udasioa). Further, their behaviour 
is said lo bo charoclcnzed and governed by 
the two kw.s: attraction and repulsion. 
Naturally, the corollary is that the friendly 
nations of the given nation are likely to be 
the enemiis of the enemy nations of it and 
vice versa These laws are supposed to , 
characleriro the hehavimir nnd inter¬ 
relationships of the nations in gene ml and 
the twelve nations in particulor. T1io power 
of each of the nations will be drlermined bv 
the .seven elements or constituents l<i which 
reference has already been mnile. That is 
to &av. the King, thi* ministers, people, fort, 
treasury, militars’ power, and friendly 
nations will determine the power of every 
nation The inter-relationships of the twelve 
nations, therefore, will be characterized by 
the function and behaviour of the eighty- 
four elements or constituents. The picture 
of the inter-relationships becomes further 
complicated by the fact that each nation, in 
dealing with other nations, may adopt six 
measures of policy or diplomacy. The set 
of six measures is known as Sadugnya. They 
ore: conclusion of peace (Sandhi), starting 
a war (Vigraha), adoption of masterly neu¬ 
trality with nr without a masterly and cal¬ 
culated display of indifference (Asana), 
preparation for opening an offensive or set¬ 
ting on a march (Yana), seeking a skilful 
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and cautious alliance with other nations clever thoughu lulls even the babe wiinin 
(Samasxaya), «nd duplicity oi making peace it* inother’s body.”' 

with one nation and war with another the nation which seeks to eslBblish 

(Dvaidhibbava). Looked at from this point Hs empire over other nations, Kaulilya re- 
of view, the cightyfour elenjcnls of Iwolve cumnK'nds a number oX practical measures 
nations will be at work to dctermiiiu and "'*^^*^* advised lu udopl in their 

control the inler-relaUonships in conjunc- the King must try 

tion with the interplay oX these six mco- ^ peuccluJ solution oX the problem 
sures X)f twelve nations. through u iricndly scitiornent and mutual 

understanding. Secondly, wlien this Xriend> 
As regards the practical advue on Uiw ly approach fails, he must bribe the enemy 
details ol the coiittuei oi ioicigu policy, nation or bring corrupt luhuences or mobi- 
KauuJya maintains that the insiruiiicui oi lize ail other Kinds u£ ax’d liable pressures 
diplomacy should be employed us u ruii to ugaiast it until it yields on the desired 
maximize the power and ininiiiiizc the point. Thirdly. wiu*n both these fail, he 
vulnerability of a nation. War is no subsii- must practise Iraud and fiXtlvcolumnism, 
tute for dipioniucy as x>hysicul force is no dissension and disruption within enemy 
substitute foi; intelligence und should not be ranks. Finally, when ail these methods 
entered upon unless the resouiccs ol diplo* foil, he must resort to the use ol force or 
mocy have been exhuuslcd or have foiled oyton war to attain his objective. 

War should be entered upon as a second KautiJya has been often compared with 
best because it has a number of serious Aristotle and Machiavulli whose ideas of 
disadvantages. First, it tnloils the e.vi>endi* national and international politics ore re« 
lure of military power and money of o garded us basic and of abiding voiue in the 
nation and secondly, it creates ill*will and history of the political thought of the West, 
bitterness, hostility and opposition among Kuutilya may be said to have combined 
the peoples of the conquered nations, and Aristotle’s originality und con ip relic ns ive- 
these come in the way of realizing the ideal ness, and MachiavelH s shrewdness and far- 
of Universal Righteousness. For, armed sightodness in his contribution to the theory 
contest may at the most vanquish the forces nnd practice of national and international 
of enemy nations but cannot win over the politics. He can be said to have won o per- 
minds and hearts of the peoples of those monenl place in political thought and prac- 
nations. That is the task of diplomacy. The tice nov only of India but also of the world, 
achievements of diplomacy, therefore, arc i 

far brighter, and more lasting than those of 1. Kri^lln;^ Ua**, M l . : 

armed contest. I'or, “He who shoots on AWhhfl*'. Ra.n Maiiohar Lai fubli-lfrs. 

arrow kills but one at best but he w’ho has IVlIii. 19^n. p f>l. 




THE U.N* AND THE SECBET ARY-GENERAL 

Vtof, S. K. NATHAiN 



Tliu unwr^cucc o( tiu; tiiiled N^liuus 
Of|,'unkaliaii a Her the 6ccoJxd )XurUl vvar ^t^ 
pitsciilvd 41 iitiUi ativiiipl Hy ^tulvdijivii ui 
Co cope Hilii ihv Ci^xiuiiuii problem of iiieeetirily. 
Ihc) also »dw in ihi» world ojgxiiiualiuu a cbaixcv 
for ou-cj[HTulivo arruiigciucrjU lo help resolxc 
problciua of ijiCcjoatioiiul coouuiuic and |>ulilical 
recutjaCiuoliou. 

'Jliou^h iIk' out I tors of ibe U.N. Charter 
conccivctl a iiunxbvr of pur|>09^» to he (ultUlud 
by tile Or^uiii/oliuii, il» one priiuav) purpiwe u 
muintcjiumc of interiialionul |m.'ucv and Mvuril). 
Efuboraic urirtii^cinnilB huxe been provided for 
ihc aehk'xemeiu of (hia objective. *J1ie iGeneral 
Ao»cnibl) hihI ibe S'curit) Council are jr^|H*nbi* 
bie In one w.iy or the other for jHiliev inukhig 
and |K>l]ticttl ovlioti. A|iurC froru ilie»x* two, there 
U llu* SxTrt'lurv-Ciexietul x%h<i ra tlin lieud of (he 
Secretariat and who wield a eiiojiuoue |>owTr9 
direct)} ajid otlierwi^e. 

The Sccre/ariiii, 

iite Charier utetes Utal tla* Sevrctariui k- one 
of llic priiieipal organs of the Liiited Natioiia. 
Jho Se( jrluiy'Cieiierul i» tbe heed of liie 
Sei^relnjiat, uml he h llie cluef admiiualratix'v 
ofiuer of the U.N. Arlicle 97 6^>^ “the 
5ecrc(ur)-Cen(:ia] cthull Iks ap|»uinted h) ihe 
General Aasenibl) ujion the tixoinnieiidaijon of 
the iSceurit) Council.** Tlij$ acraiigeraent 
implies a uuaidjiiuus sponsership by the bbt 
powers. Once appointed he enjoys seeurily of 
aervice. The SecrulaivdA^mral is not subjerl to 
difitnifisal at (ho will of the Seeurily Council or 
the General Assemblx. 

As prescjilicd under* Article 101, be appoints 
the Secretariat staff under regul^ions established 
by ihu Onernl A&M'rnUly. He and his staff are 

protected against improper inHueoce. The 
’responsibilities of this international civil servant 
are so great that independence and security 
against imjxroper influence are very necessary. 
Clauae 2 of Article 100 suyi, '*£ach member of 
Ihe U.N. undertakes to respect Ihe exclusively 


intemationaf character of the responsibilities of 
Ihe Sectelaty-Geiieiai and the stall are not to 
seek to iiiflucuce them in the discluirge of their 
responsibilities.** 'ibe same Article imposes a 
bhiiilat tespouMbilily on the Secretariat staff 
which demands that they shall “refrain from any 
aclix»n wliich might ivilccl on their position as 
international oQiclah lespunsible only to the 
Organization.”^ 

fiutctioHi of the iVcrc/«ry»6exierfl/ 

'ihe bxeielarx'Gcncial is given very ini* 
|H<rlaut CKcculixc, I'cpJVM.'ntalional, ptdllical and 
udjuinUlralivc luncUuiifr under A Hides 99, 

lUU and lUi. But die prjjicl|Kil functions of tkie 
biuetaO'GriJcral are giou|)vd under wx »*ujtable 
lu’udiiigd (he BicjKJjjiuJx CiUinniMioii. Ibey 
aie : yi) General Adinini»tiativc and Executive 
functions; (2) Tocluiit ul fum tions; [S) 

Umaiinui fuiirljon*> ; [ ]i M.untalning Uic 

Secretarial ; ih^prcsi’iitalioJial functions ; 

aud (til IVlilioal functions. 

Tlie i'lejjaraluvv (jJiinnhsion Uqjorl to)B 
that **he alojtc* i» iCi-jHnibble lo oilier piincipal 
organa f<»r the Sccielarial’x work. It is on him 
tliul will mainly fall the duty of ctcaling and 
niaiolainiijg a team bplril in a bod) of olhclals 
iccruitcd from man) countrics.**’*^ 'fhe lepre* 
Mnlational function of lltc Secretary •General u 
unique, lie is tlw only oScial who has the right 
of access lo any ollicc organ withiu the United 
Nations. He is the ofliiial spokesman of the 
world organhuiliou. “Morx^ than anyone else he 
stonds for the Unite<l Nations as a whole.”*^ 
Dr. Hamman»kjold during his term of office 
visited many world capitals to gel acquainted 
with the national leaders and to propagate 
interest in the affairs of the U.N*. 

Article 99 and Political Functiotu, 

The political powers conferred upon the 
Secret ary •General are at once sweeping and radical 
in nature. Article 99 reads, ”the Secretary* 
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General may bring lo the attention of the 
Secuuty Council any maiter m h]4 opinion 

may ihuuten lli«* nimniuidiKt of miciiidtiunal 
prate and H*iunl) It hue nt that il 
ihr Scittan (mm mI miok liidn aik>oni <lsc 
nho stands for iIm 1 iiiUd NiIimm'* 4^ i nliti]« 

In thi Holds ol l)i litilHkI I'all tin 
impoHant e\|Hfss «>u. isis ihit uiidi 1 du 

ChaitH iIm Su iMai> (Mmial is •nltndMi lu In 
f 11 inuu tinn in iidnuiiish iljvi ofln 11 In nii 
oplhoui iu slioidd i» (»u oui i.mI |o pi i> a Indd 

pail 111 all flic noik td llit Ouini/ion md to 

Ukt a lai t nu t ui« ol ' In ilu 

I fa Uf of S ihoiis (111 d du'x d ilii 
Otnital His III |H liii adiiiMusiiJiui ollitri 

ond hr h no| xsjnt^d lo liL am uiiiiihM 
iri pdilnal niadtis Whuias m lit* c 1% *»( 
(111 Iniltd N1 i<»iis lo like in iniiuti«i in 
inallris nliirli IhitJin utnid ]k u lh< 
StII Idrv (nnnal Ihs a 101 stitulionil resp»risil>i 
liU A]tall Of Has imokul on 2^ih luMt l*>*>tl 
nhrn the SHrihn Cnn ijl c ilUd u|M)n thr 

Scuiih (onnnl lo t ik{ >h]K n ris^m |g it 

f''ahlish )) arc in Korea 

Ilu \iti( le *>> nliuli h Is inidi d. Sfiilaii 

I 

Ornrial an adiniiiisii iiix< olKii niih an rvphut 
poUlua] u pons||.ij)tv Ju an aUmipt to 
enaK-e llir |n»siiioji ol iba I N Sttilaix 
(* 0111*111 Ml IXu l] uiimat-kjold smi Hut hu 

piieiiion a[|iioviniiUs lo ihal ot itie i'lisnluil 

of lilt* Initid Sa*rs of Ainotua But ihi 

compinsoii is oiiK <if a Uiiiiud \alulih in so lu 
Ihe bnirlan (riIIItj] is indiptndiNl ftom am 
inirrfi irm c and his position 1- (omUliflional 
(n ihe couisi of a krluir a( Ovfoid lu said, 
ul)\ious|) <bi«, m a r<lU(liori, in sonn lueasuit, 
ol llie Amriican pidilual s\.itni, ulucli plaits 
Ruihoid) in a ihnf r\(<uliM oAhu hKo is not 
simpiv «uboidina'i* 4 l to llu Ir^i hlivi 01 bul 
who IS f onalitulionalh itsponsiMr alonr for llir 
rvfiution id lipslatitm and in •(»!»( it^iwiis fm 
tairiinp; out th au'lioiity denied fioni tbc 
t oTis|it\itionat inst| umfnt ditcclli **.' 

More •httn a Civil Servant 

Eim ihoujrh the Srcreien Cencial des 
<‘r'W the chief edmini«(ralUe oniirt and 
head of the U N S rretanat. an anaU*t« of the 
Chaitrr revetla the fact that he ie moie ihio an 
8 


adffliniglralne officer A» ts internaliona] civil 
'iiiaiil be has lu can\ out the policies laid down 
h\ die <r rii lal AssiinlOi or ific Seiunly Council. 
Itui j fixii Si riant wil) n<\<i ban am puhlical 
iriiintnr \ iivii vnanl is iiidi ]>tndcnl and 
iiitjfjiliil be injoxs ^etniiU ol uSce , be laith* 
lulli <M<uOs the )>uUc'is foiTDUlaUd by the 
luilioiihes 

In iUt c ise of th< I N Ndtiaiiat it Jg do 
doult' iiilt unhon d in (imiiictei by its inter* 
naiiond (oni|Hro)tM»n and inir 1 national H«]>on* 
ihlilns III bet lit ir\ (>emijl la ibr brad of 
di< mb I nation d 'vintarnt But unlike the 
riiiioiiil adiininsiialion, ibe internal ioimI Srrre* 
lull II iidci*> from ih< Ijtk ot unihrd coiitiol 01 
iltMihon Hie poHi 1 is diMdrd ond difTu'ied 
h In Ml ihr Ntuiih Council and the Crcneral 
\ '• tuUU I he Siiunti ( numil i» not the 
( ill ni 1 ol ihe HoiUt Pailiainml The Ihu are 
r lb n at |o .(rh ads Ji js utidn lhr«f (ircumi* 
times iliai llu Vcntai) General as«uinea the 
piHtr of poliiiral iniiiatui a« enM«aged by 
\<li(h of h( Chilli I Ibr brrretaruC i« one 
u* llii Pi(iH<pal nr*;an« of the V N and the 
Srn ate <*eriri i1 it« head ha* ihr constitu- 
lional ies]w>n«<hilitt to piesercr Ihe pnnciplea of 
<he (liaitii 

I/I /fiftf/ia/ionol 

llu ^ Cl tji\(fMiMul IS the vital life link 
l«lH(tn ihi Ntunh (ouruil and olhet organa of 
111 Ol rni/iiioti H( i« ibr ou1> olTina] uho 
Kpi * nis ihi oi.ans of the ( N Me is ihe 

I Iff id |H ke*>inan of ihc I iii'ed Nations The 
Uihi'K I and Jnfnrmcition il rtsouucs air e\rlu* 
im{\ in lh hands of ih Nctr'ais Ccmial ihe 
M ini'alion and inamtfnanrr of the SrcrelAnat 
IS h*s tMponsdnlitx Hi ihrirfore has a 'p cial 

t<s]>nnMlMlii> foi sfriirma the irnplrnimtatioTi of 
dw I uipo IS ind piipfiplis of the fhariri 

Mr Shu Hu I has immiril out that (he 
Sfii*an (in id mai W sa d lo appio\imatr to 
(hv of *1 lueU'h in mhri of ihr runty Counril, 
Hillioul y to Ol sotr lhi« prcrocalivr of poner 
MnfeTird upon him liy Aiiu1« QO The dis¬ 
ci c'ronan pouei uhuh flous fiom this Aitirle 
II >pliM him yiith % Secuiit> Coitnci! spting- 
Im ard to evicise hi« iniiiati\r for ihr caiiM of 
itdemational peace *Thts dcmandi according to 



Mr. Sehewebel, **hh eiercue oi the higbeit 
qualilie* oi poll deal judgement”. lUa learned 
audiur, ihireigie, UxU luat the becreUiy'Geoeral 
j» lULtiuded to be an mieiualjuiial ktaicamaii with 
the eaciuajve reb|>unaiLili») ol niaiutauimg inter* 
naiional peace aiid accuuiy. 

Public Rdathns and If 'orld Opinion 

When the Chai.er goes beyond the limiU 
of national bouiidatiea and appeals for the eo- 
opeialiuii of the peoples of the worlds there should 
always be a bne ui coniart between the two. ibe 
Secret ary*G(nerab more than anyone else, stands 
for the United iSations as a whole, and he, there¬ 
fore, has the special naponsibility (or implement- 
ing the princtplea of the Chatter. 

Ihe Secre.ary-Onerars appeals to public 
opinion lake three main fotms, namely, his 
speeches ami statements in press confeieneea ; 
bis introductions to the annual reports of Ibe 
U.N. ; and those of bis suggestions to the 
member sta.es which he makes public. The role 
of the Se^'ietary-General in this respect is sery 
important in Uic contvxl of the cold wax situatiou 
in the Set'urily Council. We have hiund in the 
case of Korea, that <lespite the dead-lock in the 
Security Council, the U.N. could move forward 
with enfort'enienl actions because the General 
Assembly ]>rcferrfd to play the leading role. 

Prof. Allan Ford said, *'ln the bands of the 
first Iwo SecrclarieS'General, Trygive Lie and 
Dag llemmarskjold, the annual report has not 
been a dull summary of the activities and events 
of the past year hoi has been instead a critical 
review of I be world situation, and an instrument 
in which policy recommendations and positive pro¬ 
posals for United Nations actions have been 
presented, not only lo the General Assembly but 
a]»o to the world at large’*.^ So through the 
reports and press stalemenls, the Secretary* 
General takes the opportunity to appeal to world 
public opinion In order to develop the Charter 
interests. Dag Hammsrskjold truly believed that 
power politics among greater nations could be 
resolved by the **quiet diplomacy” of the United 
Natiofts. He associated himsrif with all aspects 
of the international organization and gave to the 
U.N. a personality of its own which was some¬ 
thing more than the sum total of its collectivity. 


It was to this *^persoDality'* that Mr. Kra^teW 
vehemently objected and sought to insinuate a 
^Troika" a» the bead ol ibe decrelariat. 

Troika for V,N. 

In the fa.cful meeting of the Fifteenth 
General Absenibly, Mr. Nikita Krushchev called 
for the rcsigiuuon ol Dag Hammarskjold, the 
then Secrelary-General and, Ills replacement by 
a 7’toiKa, i.r., by thin* b.rretoriet^-Geoeral. By 
thri'c the Soviet J’leuiiiT meant, one from the 
Wcstiio bW. one fiom tJie Soviet bloc and the 
ihiid from tlw uncommitHl couniries, each with 
the power of veto. LIuhoraling his point Mr. 
Kiushi hev said, *'it is nef cs«>ui> that the cierutive 
agemy of the U.N. ullect (hr arlual hiluution 
lum ohlainjiig in thr woiltl .... Wc deem it 
MiA* and fair that the UnitiHl Nullons executive 
sgetuy con^i■*'r> not of one }MHSnn, the S^crelary- 
(K'lieral, but of three jierKins enjoying the con¬ 
fidence of the I'nited Nations".** 

Conmieniing on the br^vicl projiosal, President 
Kennedy said, ’Vven the three horses of the 
TroilcQ did not have tlnee diueiH. all going in 
different direction*. They had oiil) one, and so 
nm«t the U.N, To iniUll a tiiumvirate or a 
panel or anv rotating ouihoiily in the U.N. 
administrative office** would n'|dare order with 
anonhv. action wi'li purely ms and confidence 
with confusion". Any serious student of public 
admin ist rot ion will agree willi President 
Kennedy's views that the Soviet proposal is 
wrought with grave danger to the inlernaliona] 
OiganizalioD. 

implU'O/ions of (he Troi^ Formula 

In the first instance the Troika proposal 
goes against the spirit of the Charier which aims 
at the preeervatjoo of the international character 
of the Secretariat and that of the Secretary* 
General. Under the Soviet proposal the three-man 
executive is meant to safeguard the interents of 
the group or bloc they represent and this attitude 
will definitely affect the international character 
of the administration. This will help to insinuate 
the cold war inside the Secretariat of the U.N. 

According to Mr. Baily the Troika formula 
has two very important consequences ; ^Tirst, lo 
certain cirtumslances a member of the three*aaa 
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board ^dd have the power to blodc execolive 
action either hy out-right veto or by delaying 
tactics. Secondly, the Troikc would increase ihc 
political character o{ the Secretarial hy forradh 
introducing the idea that «UtT membeis have a 
duty to ‘‘represent** national or bloc policica. 
The Troika would thus change ihe idee. Mated 
in the Charter, that the Sccietariai va romposed 
of international oi&c'iaK who«e cxduMvr lo)aljl) 
is to*.the Ignited Nation*."* 

It mav Ik* ihnt the Soviet formula wo< 
intended to gel appl<iU'«e fiom iIm* tiewlv enu're* 
ing notion** of A*ia and Aftuj. Hut it has htiU* 
eoniHlutional *eii*e AnvhoH. ihr* idm to HIHum* 
the highest ddrniioMralive aulliojh) of iW U.N. 
is not new, >ur])ri«iti<i)v ciiouah d 1 1 )uiiil>ai 1 on 
OaU it Has the I'niti'd State* of America which 
*uggested that there *houId l>e a PreMclenl and a 
Secrelary*Oeneial for the Ot&ain/alion. There 
HU* also a piopo«tat to h.ive loinl Sec re'arie^ to 
earh big power The pioj»nKaK Heie not aecqit 
(d bec'auv* llirv in'iocUued the clement id um 
animUv. nhidi of ronre hi>uIi1 not Hori. 

Speaking about the nature of ihe power and 
position nf the Sccietai; tfcrveral. Dau 

Ili)mmar**kjo]d '•{he ilraftei** of ih'» (harler 

laid empha*!^ on the {)er>onal ie!fK)ii«ibilit) of 
the Sectetai)*Geneial ; it is he who U solrl) 
responsible foi peifomiine the fumtiotv* entrii**t 
ed to him. The idea of a vahinel in 

which re*ponMI>ility for adminiMra'ion and 

political fimction* would he diMribu'ed amon 
several indivrduaK wa« squarelv rrpvted**.**' It 
is true ihal tbeie can he no divided clul> oi *hei‘ 
ing of power at ihe highest executive Icrvel in (he 
U.N. Rejeciina the Krushchev proposal another 
eommentalor savx. **bevoi;d doubt, the Troiia 
fonnula does radical violence to ihe rn'irr V N. 
approach, seeking to *u]>«lilule for a dis*inguish- 
ed civil ^rvice (he ciude aiiihmatic of polithal 
palronage”.^^ 

Conclusion 

In conrlu*ion. it may be pointed out that 
Soviet Russia's sympathy wt’h cor eel regional 
repreaenlatioQ is rather misplaced. T i*> a t»atcnt 
fact (hat the U.N. after twenty vears of 
existence has brought to light many inslitoitonal 
difficulties. The post*war world hu changed so 
rapidly and radically, that tome importaot 


revisiona of the Qiarter If called for. firatly, 
regional representation is urgently needed in the 
Security Council. Secondl), Chapter Vll which 
deaK with enforcemcol artionv also needs a new 
inlerprelalioQ. In the matter uf advisers to the 
SecietaryCtoeral, Mr. I . Thant had struck a 
compiomi«c formula when he Ixvame the 
S*rieUr>-General in 1%2. U. Thant has named 
eiafal under Sec reiai if* as special advi»ers who 
die all each nH^ndiers of the Sixtelaiiat. whc/ owe 
allegiance lo (lie U. N f.liarlcr and who do not 
icpii**^cnl anv idi-ologics or regiuns. Thus the 
formal judepeuderid* of ihe hivrctary•General is 
pirscived. 

N»viel ltu*»ia allegrd that 'while there are 
mulial countne**. iheu* die no rveutral men*, 
ftusaia FecK that even an independent adminis' 
(lalor fiom a neutral countr> veiv soon becomes 
a man of lire V^Wtern hlor becauM* of the Anglo- 
Amcrhon medonuname in the Secuiit) Council, 
'vi, a *ui(al>(t* rcdoim should l»c lo expond the 
^eiuiilv lounrit incml>er*h*p in older tn neutra¬ 
lise the Wc*«t('m |N»Hrr preclnmmance, and not to 
meddle with the position of the Secretai) Genet ah 
In a Mn-d* the S*cie'arv Generul i* today the teal 
lepnvn*alive of the V N. and if we diminish 
hts author it V*. we diminish the aulhnritv of (be 
IVi'ed NVioii* itvlf ! 
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CARLYLE AND GANDHI—A STUDY OF THE IDEALS THEY SHARED 

K K. KHULLAR 


If the history of the world is to be con* 
celved as 8 history of moral and fearless 
Ideas, both Carlyle and Gandhi would 
occupy a very high place in it and, though 
separated by the forces of time and place, 
stand on the same tradition of intuition, in* 
sight and action. In a larger perspective 
of literary parallelism, they can be easily 
knit in a single thread, for both the harsh* 
tongued sage of Chelsea and the sweet* 
tongued sage of Sabarmati were men and 
artists and prophets of unflinching sincerity 
with exceptionally rational morals dedicated 
through literature and active public work to 
the cause of the injured, the insulted, the 
neglected In a society torn with socio* 
economic*cultural inequalities and infested 
with the purest of prudery and the highest 
of snobbery. 

Both were spiritually peerless and 
Irresistibly witty; although brought up in 
an age of iron and steel, both believed that 
in the ultimate analysis in human affairs, it 
is the mind which rules the matter; and 
while their respective philosophies are 
irreducible to any perfectly well-ordered 
system, behind their every spoken or 
written utterence is a throb of life, a spark 
of Are, new dimensions of hope, new vistas 
of vision and new conquests of perception. 
In their long quest for truth, both question¬ 
ed the scientist, the evolutionist, the histo¬ 
rian, and the economist, the man of money 
and the man of culture, the dreamer and the 
visionary ; ripped open the moral degenera¬ 
tion of their times, rescuing them from 
their total cultural and spiritual collapse. 
In fact, they brought a new renaissance of 
eonsciouaness and confidence to their people 
lost to the higher ideals of life in their pur* 


suit of empty glorifications of useless ideo¬ 
logies and false hero-worship. Theirs was 
the voice of revolt against the humbug and 
the hypocrisy and the cowardice ; theirs was 
the championship of the ^poorest, the 
lowliest, and the lost*. Carlyle made truth 
more imporUnl and powerful than the 
British Empire: Gandhi made it more im* 
portent than any empire. They both had 
only one answer to every problem : fearless¬ 
ness—"the only thing we have to fear is the 
fear itself." 

In an age of mammon worship and 
philistinism, both Carlyle and Gandhi held 
aloft the torch of moral law and upheld the 
beauties of Truth. Gandhi’s God was Truth 
found in the hearts of the dumb millionB. 
Carlyle's God, too, was not a bloodless 
abstraction or a mechanical artifice of a 
deist but a deeply personal God realized only 
as a moral, regulative force invisible to the 
eye but visible in the mysterious shaping 
of private life as well os history—a source 
of all moral energy controlling and conduct¬ 
ing oil life, individual as well as public. 
According lo this Victorian leader of ideal¬ 
istic reaction in an age of coal and steam 
working at full blast, "Not even a leaf forms 
without the will of God." 

Both were inspired souls with superior 
instincts, extra-ordinary intuition, rare 
divining powers with mystically penetrat¬ 
ing eyes embodying in them the world's 
sorrow and the world’s hope. Carlyle 
showed that it was possible to remain per¬ 
fectly Christian even in the l&th century; 
Gandhi proved it possible in any century, 
even if one was bom and belonged to a 
difTerent religion. To Gandhi, religion was 
conscience. In the scheme of Carlyle'e 



CA&YLB AKD GANDHI 


heroei, Gandhi amlnentl^ fits in with Christ 
and Odin and Mohammad. 

And yet, both were men of scintiUting 
humour. Not that they found life a comic 
I philosophy; it seemed too often funny. 
Carlyle's humour had the poignancy of 
Swift and the irony of Butler. Gandhi's 
humour was an outcome of the completcst 
control of all his senses and was a direct 
result of his most equable temperament: 
•‘But for my gift of humour," Gandhiji 
once told a correspondent, “I mij^hl have 
committed suicide." His laughter was 
ihrec*fo]d^mental, physical, psychological. 
Carlyle held that humimr was something 
even higher than philosophy. A man in* 
capable of laughing should be condemned 
for treason. G. B. Shaw described Gandhi 
AS "the only man in the East with a sense 
of humour. Even his death was a supreme 
gesture.*' How many of us can Imagine 
thot Gandhi performed the opening cere^ 
mony of a badminton court in Poona jail 
nnd, according to Pyarelal. mannged to send 
the shuttlecoclv over to the wrong side on 
the fifth or the seventh attempt. When 
Churchill called him a naked faqir, Gandhi 
look It as "an unintended compliment'' and 
wrote hack that he wanted to go c<*mp1ctely 
naked which was, indeed, a difBailt task. 

In the same manner, Matthew Arnold 
branded Carlyle as a tomfool in Christen- 
dom, also crediting him with certain powers 
of a genius. It was a height uf miscalcula¬ 
tion to charge this 19th century moral dic¬ 
tator with tomfoolery. If Carlyle is indeed 
a fool, he is a Shakespearean fool, or a fool 
who might well figure in Shaw's St. Joan— 

I a character exposing the sorcery and the 
Irnposture of Victorian thought lost in 
the mires of materialism, for he was one 
lune individual who reigned over a kingdom 
of intuition in an area of darkness. 

It was in such a moment of intuition 
that he condemned economics as a dismal 
scienee^its proud claims and prophecies. 
It was in reality a protest against the doc« 
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trine of the Econozxuc Man of Adam Smith 
and the classical school of economics. 
Gandhi's call to return to cottage industries 
and the spinning wheel was an identical 
protest till be made 'khadi' as our "livery 
of freedom". |Buth condemned the machine 
and its offshoots and hated any kind ot 
privilege and monopoly. Both wore ethical 
giants in largely unethical times. Sorojini 
Naidu called Gandhi "a poet in action.*' 
Carlyle's prose is ebullient poetry, words 
coming dancing and cascading as if in a 
shower. But one of the most important 
p<iint5 of kinship between these two practi- 
tioners of Truth is their basic belief in 
achieving good ends necessarily by good 
means. Good moans to them were sinless 
means or even Godly means. Carlyle's love of 
the Vedanta and hts practice of the message 
of the Lord so beautifully enshrined both in 
the philosophy of Gita and the Sermon on 
the Mount attracted men like Emerson and 
Wait Whitman from America into his 
following. Both believed in the essential 
unity 01 man and life. Gandhiji wrote: "1 
believe that if one man gains spiritually, 
the whole world gains with him and, if one 
man falls, the whole world falls to that 
extent.'' The Giln was the sole present 
which Carlyle gave to his American 
admli’cr. If religuui is o way of life, Carlyle 
was as much a Hindu as Gnndhi was a 
Christian. Both wore larger than life. They 
could contain multitudes. Silence accord¬ 
ing to Carlyle is "the element in which great 
things fashion themselves"; Gandhi consi¬ 
dered silence as the perfection of all speech 
Both wore pcrft'cl Karomayogis whose every 
word and act c.'irried deadly earnestness and 
austerity. Gandhiji's life-story is a series 
of expenments with Truth which is a part 
of human hoHtago in the shape of a 
literary classic. Carlyle's veiled autobio¬ 
graphy, vit., "Sdrtor Resartus"—"Tailor 
Held 11 ored"—is a history of the staady 
development of his* soul passing from one 
spiritual crisis to another leading to the 
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conclusion of the general transttormees of 
all human institutions. It is here that he 
affirms his faith in the theory of Kannay 
the cycle of re-birth and the transmigration 
of soul During his last months, Carlyle was 
sad beyond words, as if, like Gandhi after 
him, trying to wipe off tears from all the 
human eyes, as tf wanting to absorb the 
whole world's sorrow created by the inner 


comiptios of the soul. Zf Gaadhiji’s econo¬ 
mic vision was influenced by Kuskin, bis 
moral vision finds a forerunner in Carlyle. 
There are many areas of disagreement be* 
tween them,—the two beers,^but they ^ 
stand coplaner in the history of moral ideals 
and the moral influence they had on life 
and literature u their greatest legacy to 
mankind 


Although the history of the Englii^b people I* i>ot 
so fall of political explosioos as that of the French, 
because of the more conservative and oiatUr*of-faci 
nature of the former, still it la nothing if not a conti- 
DUOU% persisting, never failing, never ending rccoiU 
of the struggles of persons, parties, the classes and 
oiaases for political rights and privilege* Kngliwh history 
is full of valuable leasoiis to all nations atiaggting fur 
liberty and it ia oo wonder that the Anglo-Indian Im¬ 
perialists should be anxious to eUminate F.ngUah Hii^tory 
from the courae of atudiea f« Dowed in Indian tchoola 
and colleges. The attempt h, however, bonnd to fail, 
becanse what Anglo-TodiaDs will try to keep back, the 
ludian patriots will bring forward in such vlmpea th 
to make it acecasible even to a larger number of tbeir 
country men, than thoee who studiid English HUtory 
for the purpose of examination*. Moreover, English 
life ia an open page, which can be read even by thoee 
who do not come to England.'' 

Lala Rajpat Rai, in 
''The \Mden of The Suffragette 
Moveraent in England", 

The Modern Hmeie, March, p 1^5 


SOME POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS OF TRIPURA STATE 


Intraduciion 

The Demographic study of a country 
requites the knowledge not only of the 
total count of its population» but also 
the various traits that deeply iniluencc the 
total population composition. These popu¬ 
lation traits are age. sex and othen like 
fertility pattern or mortality pattern etc 
The distributional aspects of theu* traiU 
tell something more about the economic 
and social set up of the populations under 
study than what is being actually realised 
in practice. Hence, an attempt has been 
made here to discuss some of the important 
aspects relating to population growth, age 
and sex composition and also some socio¬ 
economic charac ten sties, i.o, urbanisation, 
literacy and economic statu: hir which 
considerable data ts available in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Publications, particularly 
in the 1961 Census of India. 

The above discussion is of mure than 
mere academic interest especially at the 
present juncture. Because, Tnpura is one 
of those small states on our eastern border 
that are being subjected to constant In¬ 
filtration of illegal entrants and mass exo¬ 
dus of desparatc refugee population from 
Bast Pakistan. Though these unpleasant 
happenings are the consequences of parti¬ 
tion, they have also some direct bearing 
upon Tripura’s geographical set up. Tri¬ 
pura is surrounded on all three sides except 
in the east by Pakistan whose prejudicial 
policy toward India is well-known. In 
addition to this boundary diaadvantage, it 
1b thoroughly lacking in a good transport sys¬ 
tem. capable of effectively connecting with 
the nether knd. The gravity of the transport 
situation can be fully appreciated by the 


time and distance that one has to cover be¬ 
tween Calcutta and Agartala, Tripura’s 
seat of administration. The distance is 
more than 1086 miles by land route through 
the Indian territory, ie., Assam, involving 
at least about two days' journey, where¬ 
as the same is of hardly 196 miles by air 
which could be covered within a matter of 
an hour. But air travel is too expensive 
to bo borne by a common man. Another 
disadvantage Tnpura is sabering from is 
the extreme backwardness of its large tribal 
population which carries the wasteful 
methods of Jhumming (Shifting) cultiva¬ 
tion. This Jhumming cultivation is gradu¬ 
ally destroying the state's precious forest 
wealth. Being fully aware of these severe 
limitations, Pakistan is resorting to indis¬ 
criminate firing now and then mainly with 
an idea of ultimately swallowing this bord¬ 
er state as a part of its overall ground 
strategy. In such circumstances, a short but 
concise study of Tripura's population, spe¬ 
cially its population chai actoristics will be 
of immense value in grasping many prob¬ 
lems that are standing in the way of this 
state's general progress. 

Population Growth 

The Population of Tripura according to 
1961 Census is enumerated as 11,42,005 per¬ 
sons. out of which 591237 are males and 
550768 arc females, spread out In an area 
of 4036 square milos. The crude density 
per square mile comes to 283 persons while 
it is 370 persons in respect of All India. But 
the actual density is much more if we were 
to judge in terms of other indices like net 
sown agricultural area per head. For in¬ 
stance, the net sown area per head in res¬ 
pect of Tripura itf only .86 acres, whereas, 
the same Is as much as 1.86 acres in case of 


India during 195$>56, according to the 
figures furnished by the Indian Council of 
Applied Economic Research. Apart from 
the density, we can analyse Tripura's Popu¬ 
lation figures and compare them with those 
of all-India to know the magnitude of the 
increase of population say fur a period of 
60 years from 1901 and 1961. The increase of 
population in case of Tripura is not only con¬ 
tinuous throughout the period, but it is also 
phenomenal during 1951 and 1961. The total 
decennial percentoge variation for Tripura 
during 1951-61 is 78.71, while the same 
figure for all India is only 21.80 there¬ 
by demonstrating the huge rate of increase 
which the abovc-mentionud period has wit¬ 
nessed. Moreover, the overall increase for the 
entire period of 60 years, i.e., 1901-61 works 
out at something like 558.88 per cent which 
though cannot be easily accepted by many, 
yet, this is a hard fact. The all India figure 
for the same duration of 60 years comes to 
only 85.90 per cent. So. a pertinent question 
arises as to whether this rate of increase is 
natural. For the natural rate of population 
increase stands at 2 per cent, if we were to 
assume a birth rate of 45 and death rate of 
25 consistent with Tripura’s prevailing 
public health conditions. According to this 
rate of increase, i.o., 2 per cent, the total 
population of Tripuna should be 766835 as 
against the enumerated population of 
1142005 in 1961. Therefore, the remaining 
population of 375170 is definitely due to 
other than natural increase. In case of 
Tripura, it is nothing but sheer migration 
since thousands of refugees have rushed into 
Tripura from East Pakistan after 1947. This 
too is an alarming situation to be handled 
by a state of the size of Tripura whose 
economy may go out of gear unless some¬ 
thing is done immediately to check this 
tendency. 
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. Sex and Age Compos! Uon 

After population growth, age and sex 
nattem occupy the next place in the order of 


importance, because, the age and sex of a 
community have to be taken into due consi¬ 
deration at every stage for framing the plans 
with respect to any public welfare measure. 
Of the two let us deal with sex first. 

Sex composition of a community is depen¬ 
dent upon sex ratio. At the general level, 
the sex ratio is taken as an indicator of 
sociol and economic conditions prevailing 
in a country. At the biological level, it is 
the sex ratio that decides the population 
growth. The sex ratio in turn is determin¬ 
ed by sex ratio at birth and sex difTerentlal 
mortality rates at different ages. Here sex 
ratio is used in the Indian sense of the term, 
i.e., so many females for 1000 males. Sex 
ratio of Tripura reached 932 in 1961 from 
874 in 1901. This is somewhat bright when 
compared to all India figures which show 
a declining tendency, since they have gone 
down from 972 in 1901 to 941 in 1961. How¬ 
ever, the living conditions of females in 
Tripura still require to be much Improved 
except in urban areas where the sex ratio 
has moved upwards fiom 836 in 1951 to 
884 in 1961. The all India urban sex ratio 
for the same period exhibits a depressing 
picture, as it has reached 845 in 1961 from 
856 in 1951. The improvement in Tripura’s 
urban sex ratio may be found in the fact 
that among the refugees from East Pakistan, 
a good number of females might have pre- 
fered to stay in the urban areas to where 
somewhat better living conditions might 
have attracted them. 

Age composition also tells slightly a 
different story with regard to Tripura, if we 
analyse the figures pertaining to the rela¬ 
tive despondency load to which the active 
section of the total population is subjected. 
The dependent groups in respect of Tripura 
i.e., 3-14 and 60 years and above age groups 
constitute something like 48.29 per cent of 
the total, whereas the same is 46.69 in case 
of all India. Hence the active age group 
(15-59) has to bear a heavier burden than 
that of all India. This is another drawback 
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of Tripura’s economy. Funher, we noUce like Assam end Manipur, because, the All 
that at some sttge tne female population India figures have moved upwards by about 
dominates the scene and at some other sUge eight places as they reached 24,0 in 196! 
the male population do so as found in the 


s^x-wise analysis of the five year age groups. 
For instance, in the ege groups of 15-19 and 
20-24, females account for 4.05 and 4.^ per 
cent respectively as against 3.81 and 3.81 
per cent of males in the same age groups. 
This unusual phenomenon has tn be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that a larger number ol 
females in these groups might have fied 
from East Pakistan to Tripura mostly for 
security reasons. 

llrbuna^Ueii 

In addition to the above |)opuluUon 
t'tiarecteristi(;s of Tripura, .some K(Kio* 
economic rharaeteristies like urbanisat um 
merit our attention in drawing :i comprehen¬ 
sive picture of the demographic situation 
of Tripura. Tripura underwent very little 
urbanisation upto 1951, as there was just one 
town with a population of 42.595 in the 
third category under which all those t<»wns 
whose populations range between 20000 and 
49999 are included. By 1961, as many as 6 
towns c«me into existence, out of which 1 
belonged to the second cote gory (Population 
between 50,000 and 99,999), another to fourth 
category (Population between 10,000 and 
19,999) and the remaining tn the fifth cate¬ 
gory (Population between 5000 and 9999). 
Once again migration furnishes the clue for 
this extraordinary growth of towns. Though 
this feature by itself is welcome, it has to 
be sustained by sufficient industrialisation 
Otherwise Tripura’s growing economy ma> 
be severely handicapped at one stage or 
another. 

Literacy 

As against urbanisation the progress in 
the field of literacy attained by Tripura is 
staggering. It is quite below the all India 
level as well as that of neighbouring states 


from 16.6 in 1951. Assam's figures rose 
from 18.3S in 1951 to 27.4'.c m 196L, while 
Manipur went ahead by 19 places since its 
literacy figures were 30.4 in 1951 as against 
11.4 in 1951. In comparison to these 
encouraging figures, Tripura’s case is a 
dilTerenl one. Because il has moved up by 
only five places from 15.5'. in 1951 to 20.2S 
in 1961. Nor the progress achieved in the 
field of female literacy is more satisfactory. 
If literacy were to be taken as the indicator 
of the socio-economic progress that a Ktatr 
reaches. Tripura's case is really tk^rk. 

4 

Economic Status 

The Economic status of a country re* 
veal.s a clearer picture cl its total econoiujc 
system than the other indicators like* ur- 
l>anl5ation end literacy. Tripura's position 
is none too happy even in this respitet, 
biH:ause, the majority is heavily dependent 
upon agriculture and thereby making the 
economy highly vulnerable. To quote some 
figures in n*spect of occupation pattern fi>r 
1961, we find about 90.95S males and eboui 
97.39'r females follow agriculture as their 
main occupation. This is significantly 
far above all India figures whose 
67,98'' of the males and 81.56S of the 
temales have tukvn up agriculture. Not 
(mly a majority follow agriculture, but then 
lnct»me is alst» derived more from agricul¬ 
ture in case of Tripura. About of the 
total income is obtained from the agricultu¬ 
ral sector, if we analyse sectional com posit iim 
Tripura's inc4>mc, while only 45' i is derived 
from agriculture in respect of all India, 
for 1955-56. Ultimately the per capita in¬ 
come is equally low. For the same year, viz., 
1955-56, it Is estirpated at only 208 Rupees 
as against Rs. 255 - for all India by the 
Indian Council of Applied Kconhmic 
R^^earch, 
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a. a. AGAKKAK—A S'lUUY KN KADiilAL UntKMMH 

1856—1895 

R. S. MARKHANDIKAR 


In the late Idth century, political leaders 
in India were very mucn influenced by 
firitish liberalism. G. G. Agarkar can be 
said to be a representative of such Indian 
leaders. Vet he differed in his attitude to 
Indian politics from the liberal reformers ol 
his day like Justice Ranade, G. K. Gokhale 
or Justice Tclang. In this respect he was 
nearer to B. G. Tilak. He seems to mark 
therefore an altogether original and dis¬ 
tinctive trend in Indian politics in that he 
harmonises an ardent devotion to social 
reform with a radical outlook on political 
matters. 

Like a true liberal he believes in the 
power of reason to regulate the conduct of 
life, and in critical views of dogmatic beliefs.' 
Mere antiquity of a custom or authority of 
sacred texts is not enough warrant for him 
to accept or reject a mode of action. Thus 
he wrote *'We have as much right to inaugu* 
rate new customs and usages as the ancient 
rlshis; we enjoy the same favour of God as 
the ancient Aebaryas; we are endowed 
with the same if not greater faculty of dis¬ 
crimination between right and wrong as 
they. Hence we shall observe only those 
injunctions laid down by them which we 
deem beneficial and replace those which we 
think harmful, by others.’*^ Like the British 


1. Liberal ism defined by Kara nska ran— 
Modern Indian PolUical Tradiiion. < Allied 
Publishers, 10C2, Bombay.) |>age 3. 

2. AgaAar—quoted in Modern Indian 
Poli^aai Thon%ht —Varroa. V. P. iAgra. 1964 1 . 
p. 238. 

Thk insitiencr oo applicatioo of reason 
aa o^oaed to sacred lexis for finding 
dadrii>i)ily of social reforms marks him oul 
iroto other social reformers like Ranade, See 
•Nalini PaxidiX-^Maharashtr^il Roshtrovadocha 
Vikas, (Bombay 1955). p. 74-77. 


liberals he believes that, happiness of the 
individual (which leads to social welfare) 
alone, should be the criterion for determin¬ 
ing the desirability of any action. ' Like 
J. S. Mill he believes in individual liberty: 
'^Excepting those restrictions which are 
absolutely necessary for social order and 
progress, the individual should be given 
maximum freedom to act.'^ He wants all 
social activities to be based on the principle 
of consent and equality. So he opposed all 
social (as well as political) practices which 
implied the use of force or cumpubion not 
warranted by reason. Apparently there 
would seem to be a contradiction between 
his advocacy of social legislation and his 
championship of individual liberty. He 
tries to explain it by saying, ‘'we do not be¬ 
lieve that all reforms dekired today can be 
achieved through legislation ; nor do we 
think that the law should be enforced on all. 

.Society has no right to compel an 

individual to give up his conduct, how¬ 
soever harmful to himself, unless it is in¬ 
jurious to society (persuation can be adopt¬ 
ed).but if the society (through customs 

and social sanction) has already forced on 
an individual certain modes of action then 
the government as the representative of the 
society should come forward to secure free¬ 
dom of the individual.*** This applies to 
customs like Sati, widow-remarriage etc. 
Whereas in other kinds of social reforms, 
e.g.. child marriages, legislation would be 
unjustified unless desired by a majority ol 
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ttKM p eo ple who nt OAtitkd to vote.** He 
does not uphove of unilateral interference 
by the government in social matters. Per¬ 
haps realising the insecure basis of such 
nicities of distinction he later admits the 
educative influence of law and so thinks it 
desirable. ^'Though in these matters gov¬ 
ernment law should follow public opinion 
—this presupposes a progressive public 
opinion—but where the public opinion is 
ignorant and obstinate the government 
would be forced to legislate even against 
public opinion/'** Writing on the Ago of 
Consent Bill he thinks *the Act recognised 
that the custom of child marriage should 
be given up by the people themselves. The 
Act merely tried to set the society moving/* 
It must, however, be said that unlike social 
reformers Ifke Malbari he laid greater 
emphasis on discussion, and debate on these 
issues as the best ways of achieving social 
reform. The argument tbal public opinion 
was not yet prepared, was beside the point. 
For that was the precise reason why he 
wanted the leaders to defy ond instruct it. 
Tf they did not have the courage to defy 
and instruct public opinion who else 
could V : he asked." ‘^Removing of evil cus¬ 
toms, spread of learning, search for truth.. 

. .and all things necessary for human happi¬ 
ness arc possible only through ‘conflict of 
ideas.”* All the writings of Agarkar are in¬ 
spired by the ideas of stimulating such 'con¬ 
flicts of ideas' rather than merely appealing 
for governmental ectlon. Tt Js argued bv 
some that there should be a division of 
labour in the matter of working for political 
and social reforms and that Hlak chose the 
former as his field.’" But the advice Dada- 
bhai gave to Melbari could he applied fo 
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Tilak though in a different context. Dada- 
bhai wrote to Malbari "In the present 
number of Indian ^>ectator you have three 

times hit the political reformers.Now 

my dear fellow, what en amount of un- 
necessaiy mischief you arc doing. By all 
meant) fight for the merits of your cause ; 
but why unnecessarily discredit and dis¬ 
courage the important movements?'*'' 

it IS very often thought that Agarkar 
wanted M>ciel reforms to precede political 
fieedom and that he broke away from Tilak 
on this score. Nothing however seems 
farther from truth. He in fact did not see 
how these two c<iu]d be compartmentalised. 
He wrote. 'Uie divi^um of reforms into 
different kinds like political or social is 
merely for the mott«‘r of convenience. It 
i& difficult to give precedence to one over 
the other. National progress requires re¬ 
forms on all these fronts simultaneously.”'* 
He saw a close relation between the two: 
"Any one say mg that British and Indians 
arc equal in spite of the difTcrencob of 
colour . (I'cfcrcncr was !•> Ilbert Bill) is not 
going to sound convincing: when at home, 
he feels polluted hy e\'cn the shadow of the 
untouchables.”'^ Hr thought that an attack 
on old traditions and cnstr>m8 or a movement 
of reformation in .social matters would 
awaken the people nnd would logically lead 
to the agitotiem for political froedc^m. ”An 
attack on child marriage would give us 
mental strencth which could then he em- 
plovod in different spheres”/* he wrote He 
very often thou oh t that, just as the move¬ 
ment of R<.*formatU>n fn Europe had contri¬ 
buted to nationalism and domoernev : 
simil.arlv <i war on the social front in India 
would ha^^e its results on the political 
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Issues too. The slavery of India be ascribes 
to the habit of blindly following in the 
footsteps uf the forefathers and a lack of 
defiance of traditions. Thus when he saw 
a batch of rioters equipped with brick bats, 
ready to break up a meeting in Poona, called 
to support the age of consent Bill; he re* 
marked ; '‘well done 1 I thought you to be 
merely living corpses, but from your actions 
today 1 am convinced that you too have 
passions and feelings. I am confident that the 
salvation of the Indian Nation is not 

M. D. Altekar. his biographer thinks 
that Agarkar did not use the word 'reform* 
in a narrow sense to mean social reform 
only. For him social reform was an insepar* 
able part nf National regeneration. In the 
very first issue of 'Sudharak* he put down 
(he aim of the journal, as. ‘to preach reform 
in social matters like politics, religion, 
customs/"* In a way it c«in be said that he 
wanted social reforms because they helped 
political progress. Without them, poll* 
tKtil reforms in n society like the 
Indian, he thought, would bo difficult.— 
“The kind of men and women necessary for 
Working them will not be born in the pre¬ 
sent .state of Indian families. If every pari 
of a thing i.s rotten, the whole thing would 
he defective. 11 is natural for slavery and 
cruelly to he reflected in the poUtical sys¬ 
tems when the families in it suffer from 
these evils,’* Even if the British were tn 
give freedom to India : the Indian lacks the 
qualilios necessary to preserve it The 
spirit i«f nationalism has totally disappeared 
and unless it is re\*ivcd Russians might 
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r^lAce the Biitlah aa our masters.”^* To 
be free from foreign rule we must be free 
at home/’* What Agarkar really thought 
about the relation between social and 
political reforms seems to be well brought ^ 
out in one of his esaays in 'Sudharak*. In it 
he criticises the government for asking the 
Indians to strive for social reforms first and 
political reforms later. "Political reforms 

are as necessary as social reforms.in 

feet as Justice Telang has very ably argued, 
political reforms are necessary even more 
than the social reforms. Very surprisingly 
the government wants to change this order. 

It should be remembered that the political 
and social reforms are related to each other, 
as order is to progress. First live then try to 
live well . Political reforms are vital 
to the nation, social reform.s embellish a 
society The evils of caste, and child 
marriages arc nothing, when compared 1o 
those of salt tax, military expenses etc.''"-’’' 
Thus it is clear that Agarkar realised 
the importance of political reforms as 
as he saw the need of social reforms, 
Both follow logically from his faith in 
reason and dchancc of traditionalism. He 
called freedom the life spirit* of the nation 
without which it i.'s as good as dead. Any 
one, who thought that Indians should 
always be slaves and so should not even 
think of independence ; was to him. an 
enen^y of the country Both Tilak and 
Agarkar admit that excepting their attitude 
to social reforms they agreed on every 
political issue.*’ British injustices in the 
Crawford affair, in not Indianislng the 
services, or in not protecting Indian tex¬ 
tiles, were vehemently criticised equally 
by Tilak and Agarkar. 

Though in the early stages tike many 
other liberals his method was that of 
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V. 'OT-^GUERAl-A SttbY W hADICAL LIB^IAUSM 


appeciling to the public opinion m England 
and the sense of justice of the British ho 
came more and more to realise that the ‘dawn 
of independence depends 80 per cent on 
our efforts and 20 per cent on the good 
sense of the rulers*** Nay, >eais Jatci ac- 
knowledging the benefits of the British ruli 
he chides the people that the Biilish rule 
continues because Indians lack m couiace 
and strength “It is the natural habits of 
the people which decided whether a gn\rrn* 
ment (would I be tyiannical oi hen^xolenl 
Those who like fieedom and desiK happi* 
ness might out of helplessness )UfT<'i imdci 
a foreign rule but gi\en the oppottuniU 
will nevoi lest till they icgain their ficC' 
doni Political lights oi liei'dom can nc\ei 
he got bv begging Thev base to bi won 
by ones own efforts and intelligenct 
All criticism of the Biitish lule is Ihen- 
tore, mamls to hung thi iniuvtices lo the 
notice of the people in i^ducati them m 
leolizmg thi tiue ctiu^es id then Miflcimg 
and to ireale in them an uigt le iemo>e 
them As Achaiva Javdokar puis it U' 
him. self go\ernmcnt hetann the end and 
seif reliance the means to a^hicwe it 
Even as earls as 1891 hr had lealisod the 
loir ol the National Congiess in this 
struggle He wrote “Freedom is the life 
spirit of the nation It is no use weeping 
over its loss Through means like National 
Congress, we are doing whatcvei is powble 
to regain When it was suggest’d that 
the Congress be wound up , he wiote m 
Sudharak an editorial entitled 'the business 
of the Congress is not yet over* Ho writes 
in it, “Congress is established to make India 
truly a nation Unless it becomes one it 
cannot be said that the Congress bac 
fulfilled its objectives *To be a nation * 

22. 5. 4 Part 111 p 9 
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m modem political phraseology, means 
‘being governed by the people themselves. 
Till an Assembly parallel to the House of 
Commons is established here. the Congress 
would not have fulfilled Us objectives'**^ 

Ik did not like the destinies of India 
to depend upon the vai>ing Xoi tunes of the 
Iibeiai t>att> m the British elections He 
wjnte<l that Indian politics should be 
thought ol independentIv of the pobtics in 
Biitain While severely enticing Lord 
Lansdowne foj shelving the Resolution 
seeking Indranisation oi sorMces he writes 
whaUiit be ihf diftcrcncos in the nature 
of the Libcials and Tones in Britain 
{Indians would now think) both (equally) 
foigi^ ihtsc and then much boasted sense 
of )uslRe while dealing with India*' He 
th(t(f<iri advised^Vithci the Indians 
should fii\r up then hopes of gaming high 
pifsjtions and gel accuslomed to serving the 
British like low casks oi bhould be ready 
to resUt Hv appropriate means the insult 
hulled at us by the Sccietarv of Stale; 
who repiesents the \erv Queen of England 
He like Ttlak and unlike Kunade 
Mtiepted the *diain theors' of Dadabhai 
Naomii and in a iiumbet of essays shows 
that the damage done to India was much 
woise than bv the raids of nomadic tribes 
ol by the nnaichic conditions prevailing 
iH’foie *ho turning of the British rule He 
warns the British that if thT« diam tontimies 
foi anothei 25 vears the misery end hungei 
would impel the people to throw ofT the 
vokc of th/' foreign rule-** But he goes 
further than Dadabhai when he deiives 
fiom the rtfusal of the British to lew 
protective tariffs on textiles the lesson that 
there is a basic contradiction between the 
economic mterevts of the British and the 
Indian demand foi frcwlom “There 
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IB hardly any instance where the Indians 
have received just treatment when it touched 
the Interests of the British treasury» trade 
or economic interests.'*^ Even in the 
early days when he was the editor of the 
Kesari (in the context of the discussion of 
possibility of friendship between the 
British and the Indians) he commented 
sarcastically, “A nation conquers another 
in the interests of the conquered !** and 
wrote ‘*just os there can be no assimilation 
of stone and wood» metal and earth, so too 
there can be no friendship between llic 
haves and the have-note, free and slave 
Equal btatub is the prerequisite ol ony 
friendship. He warns the British ‘However 
strong be the ruling nation it should not 
be v<ain enough to think that i1 con keep a 
country under subjection perpetually Any 
nation as soon as ii progresses ec<‘iinmicanv 
and mtelleclually will bec<ime free If it 
is true that India is progressing m Ihov* 
respects then Indians con never he friendly 
with the British hut they will hove more 
and moio differences, koding to eonflicte 
(rcvnlulion ?) , .It should not be aupposwl 

that as soon a.s the Indians are economically 
developed and become educated the British 
would leave of Iheir own accord. History 
and political science dictate that with the 
growing strengh of the Indrans. eonflicls 
will grow and the Indians will drive the 
British out.'*' 

What is remarkable of Agarkar is that 
his strong sense of nationalism is not built 
on revivalism (as some Extremists tried to 
do later). He is opposed to anything 
nonraUona] in social as in political matters. 
Not that he wants to give up the traditions 
entirely. He is proud of Indy's past but 
thinks that its progress was halted centuries 
ago. '^Indians are ^fossilised'. To revive 
this plant of Indian natiop e great deal of 

pruning and fertilising it with modern ideas 

$ 
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is necessary so that witbowt losing tbs Indfhn 
genius we can sstimilate good t h i n gs from 
the western civilisation.'*’^ He steers clear 
of an aping of the British as well as an un* 
due pride of the 'wonder that India was.' He 
writes, 'there was a time when the wise and 
learned could think of nothing Indian that 
could be admired and now there are many 
who go to the other extreme of idolising 
cveything Indian. I want to strike a middle 
route His nationalism is therefore based 
not on a mystic revivalism but on secularism. 
This need of secularism Is stressed by him 
m his article dated 13-2-92. “For any nation 
In progress a spirit of amity and friendship 
is necessary among the people. They should 
bo roadv to act with one will. But differen- 
cos of caste and religion come in the way. 
For the growth of unity, religion should not 
have a place in their public life. Relation 
helwM’n God and man is dilTerent from that 
W'tween man and man ; the two should not 
be cofused.*' He cited the example of 
Dadabhai m this connection. After the 
Cfimmunal disturbances in Bombay in 1693 he 
like Tilak blamed the government for their 
policy of ‘divide and rule' and thought that 
the Muslims were responsible in that parti* 
cular instance But what is significant is 
that he disapproved of the idea of calling a 
meeting of Hindus alone in Poona to protest 
against these. He wrote, 'responsible sec¬ 
tions of either communilies were not res¬ 
ponsible for the acts. Hindus and Muslims 
equally are political sufferers. If they want 
political reforms, unity between the two la 
essential. Muslims as well as Hindus are 
residents of this land. Therefore both must 
unite keeping aside their religious differen* 
ces, if India is to progress.’^ 

From the above it becomes clear 
that Agarkar's position is unique 
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Among the early leaden of the national 
movement. Like many of the elder politi¬ 
cians (Ranade, Dahabhai) he denved inspi¬ 
ration trom |BnU&h liberal thought.^ Like 
many of them he had faith in individual 
liberty, laid stress on reason ^ against 
tradition, and urged reforms m society Like 
many of them his liberal thoughts difteied 


from those of the British liberals He 
wanted protective tarifls, staW leaduislup 
In social reform. Yet in its Kargci sense* 
^'liberalism is a deep lying mental attiuide 
which attempts in the light of its pie up- 
positions to analyse and integrate the vaiious 
intellectual, moral, religious, social, O4ono- 
mic and political relationships oi human 
society."*^ From this point ot view in s))it(* 
of the difference from the BnUsh hbeiaK 
he con be called a liberal For what is im¬ 
portant IS a rational outlook, leadincss io 
accept change when demanded by leason. 
and critical views of dogmatic bclu'fs 


'What actually is opposed or is desired may 
be different trom country and tune to tune.* 
'There is no single person of whom it can be 
said that he was liberal pure and simple.... 
liberal politicians simply because they are 
politicians cannot be consistently liberal.''^ 

Unlike many Indian liberals of his day 
his lilKMalisra did not make him a Moderate. 

Gained to its ultimate conclusions (ius) 
libeiuJism gives ribe to radicalism with its 
attempts to mlioduce into human 
society d now older based on reason*’** TTie 
use of nainmalisni based on levivalism m 
India made secular nationalism difficult if 
not impossible Agaikei marks a different 
tiend wherein on the one hand he reconciled 
hberalum m social reform with radical 
nationalism in politics. and on the other 
hand gave his nationalism the firm support 
of lationalism instead of liaditionalism It 
IS m this sense that Javdekar has chosen to 
(all him a 'ladical liberal* 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS—A SOaOLOGISrS VIEW 

Ua. JOHN E. OWEN 


To a sociologist, social problrim icpiesent lha 
maladjusimenis oi Hisorganisaiion o1 a viciety. 
By "'society,*' the sociologist refers to ihr lUsur 
or nelwoik of ielation»liipi lltai bind man to his 
fellowt, the ongoing system of rust<»ii)s, iiieas. 
nonns, expccialionb, and esuhliRhe<l usages 
whereby eucul relaLiuna are legulaleil and 
cun trolled. 

Till* SOI iulugial scea »ociet> as being made 
possible thiough the interplav of four elements, 
namely, peogiaphy. biology, group, and cuiluie 
Ceogiaphy. HliiLh curaptiscs climate, lex rain, and 
nulujal rrsouices, sets the stage on Hhich the 
(IraniJ of iiun's life Mith his fellows is pla>ed. 
Biology (oTiceins the inborn element, lonsisling 
of the liaiismiseioi] of physical and mental trails 
thiough heiedily, making possible the cunlinuilv 
of the human species, (feography and hiologs 
repxesent the physical basis of life itself. 

All individuals live In groups of various 
kind*, starling with the family and expeiieneing 
others as life extends. Evrt> poup forme a 
psychulogical environment foi it* tncmfiers ami 
it is in group life that man liei'omes human, 
acquiring the habits, outlooks, skills, and (*u>4oms 
that make his organized relationships possible. 
Groups, and paitirularly the family gioup. s1m» 
have the function of handing on man's rultuie 
or civiliration. To the sixHologist this Is the sunn 
total of human learning, n way of life, knowledge 
socially acquiied and HKially tiansmilted hv 
means of syniisds. It luusists r«>seniialtv in the 
making of tnoU, iiHlitutions. and values, and il 
is the prime element disiingul>diiiig man fiom the 
lower animals. 

Cultuie o] nvlliaatiuii can l»e thought of as 
having (wo main btamhes, maleiial and mental. 
The first eompiises all of marfa mateiial achieve* 
tnentsJ agriculture, induslrv. levhniquee of mviu* 
facluiing) and menial ruUu(f eonslsts uf man's 
world of ideas, ideals, language, religion, values, 
concepts, and science. 


Social piohleuts t conditions recogniaed by a 
large numlier of people as standing in need of 
jefoim til cutietiion) can arise from the inter* 
ndion of aiiv of these four elements, They may 

geogiaphh in naiute ciop failures, 

cyclones), they may fic»w from the clash of hlo* 
logical dtives and sociahrronomic dematvds 
1 population piublcms. Inheiited tendencies to 
disease), ox thev may involve a dash of element* 
within a (ultuie ilseM le u.. an old tradition and 
new peispeeiivtsl 

Most lit man'* pioblcniH today stem tiom dis 
agieemetiK diH^repancies. imbalances, and con 
Hicts within his tuilun* oi way ui life. Culture 
is an aiti5rial adjustment Iwlwi^n man and nature 
(sy*^tems of agilcultute. tet'hnology, building, 
elisiibity) and lirlween man and man (ciistains. 
lawr systems ol values, mci:dl lonccptst. 

\eiv linturntU Imlus |iiubleins ate the 
result oi ihantses (|iai onui m a cultuie. esjiecially 
changes that lake place too lupidly loi a Mvciely 
to alisofh Ol which invoKe iirin|ual lates of 
change l>e1ween clifTeteiil paits of the culture, 
kiK^wn as ultuie lag.'* Thus, where man’s 
sc ienlifit at'hievemeiits have ouMtipjied his aUlity 
lo lesliKt llieii use to peaceful and humane 
)iui|M>*«*s the iiuiial and leligious contiols over 
lei hioilugv have not kept pat'e. 

)n general. M>rio]ogisls have altiibuled 
picihlems to ihiee main areas, namelv. HcM'ial 
change, peisonal devlalions, and conflicts of 
values. Of these, sovial change is a potent cause' 
of maladjustment in a ('ommunity 1'he breakup 
of esiahliahe^l and cheriahed ways, values, and 
juUetns of living in an agiieutlural society under 
the im|)aei of an alien technology, the demands 
of outside forces that impinge upon a previously 
self-contained rommunity, new inventions with 
their dislurhing afier-effecU upon a people's 
values and rouline, the sudden rise of urban 
influences and population znovement to a naw 
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city— aU cao brisg a dUtuibazwe c( the tocial 
equilibrium. 

PanoDtl deviations refer to those iodividuais 
whole conduct and aiandatdi do not conform to 
the accepted and expected pattern. This would 
include the criminal, the mentally unlmlafw'ed and 
iubnormal, tbe aex offender, and the dependent 
clanea. li only one per cent of a cuuntr)*! 
population aerioualy deviates from the Mnclioned 
norms of conduct, this may mean a total of 
hundreds of thousands or even millions of 
problem-persom in the larger nations. 

ConBicts of values, the Haeli of ide<4ogies. 
and policy disagreements in the economic and 
poUlical spheres, lack of consensus as to wliat 
constitutes a problem or how It may lie best 
resolved, are abundant in nations composed uf 
divergent population elements w&lh diBeient 
degrees of education and enlighlenmenl. Problem^ 
also arise when inan*s needs (individuaU) and 
collectively) are nut met. These ni'ede. Imth 
physical and psychological, are normal I) (ub 
filled by meunr of the social iiisHlulions ond 
systems of living in a culture. Thi* profound 
difTcrences l/rtwei>n cullurcv notwithstanding, there 
are some prr*requisitcs neces«ary for the effective 
functioning of any society. 

Thus, every society has to have an a<lequate 
relationship with the phyMcol cnvhoiuiHmt. it ha*> 
to maintain biological fund inning, repioilucing 
new members and Siting them to Ihe tn that 
particular world. It must also, whether agruul* 
tural or industrial, urban or ruial. UThnological 
or emerging, prcKluce and distribute gowls ami 
services, aiid tnust maintain a degree <»f law and 
order. Finally, it requires a system of conimuni' 


cation and must have a philosophy or religious 
tradition to deffne the meaning oi life for its 
in<Uvidual lucmbiTs and give tliem a sense oi 
nciiivation. ^ben any ouc of these '‘functional 
pre-requisites** of a social oidei ate not effectively 
operative, a problem occuis and calls for solution. 

A peojilcs* altiludee to a problem, and 
whetha in fact tbe particular condition is even 
defined as a problem, will depend upon their 
sysltmi of values. Community altitudes may even 
be a coQ<4ituent part of a proUeni, e.g., race 
relaltuns, or an mdiffen*nt and hostile attitude 
to modern nvthod« of crime treatment, 

but problems C4in nrvei be explained in lerms 
of any one single fnclor, one single cause, or one 
simple cuic. They sie neariy olways due to inter* 
related rauM^ and any problem has to be seen 
in ll»e light <il ils background and histoncal 
selling. A criminars l«liaviour may be rooted in 
ehildbood conditioning tar tamoved from his 
iniiDediaie siluatiun. j>» with community and 
natiunol |»foblems-^hfrc are U>th immediate 
factors and remote causes in a people's history. 

But whrn a problem is recognised, the first 
sirp has been taken Inwards its eventual solution. 
For a people advance through facing and attack* 
ing llicir problems, which can, in effeci, be a 
ihallenge to man's ingenuity and intelligence. 
Vihilc there is never ain guarantee of social 
pcrftxiicm. there i^ always the hope of improve* 
mtiit. 11 i< I he «c>rijl scienlist's viewpoint that 
in iuinging the Itest knowledge, intelligence, and 
wtMlnm to hear on the understanding of society 
and iN change^. In a ci>rub)ndtion of rational 
rnlelligemr and informed goodwill, lies tbe best 
IikelihiM««] of the progref« of mankind. 


Cumnt Ailain 




BUDGET PROSPECTS FOR NEW YEAR 

decadf, and especially steeply during \ht Thiid 
Plan period, ha^ been admitted in responsible 
official quarters to have been one of the puncipal 
causes for the sleep rise in demand over the yean 
and the coriesponding inflationary ptesauros that 
inevitably followed form it. It was univer^lly 
acknowledged that unless some means weic found 
to attenuate Governments expenditure budget 
to within more reasonable limits, or at least to 
contain it within present dimensions In tlie event 
of a progresbive rise in revenue receipts* it would 
be impossible to deal effectively with the menace 
of inflationar> pressures upon the price structure. 
It has also been acknowledged, lixnc and again, 
that with the present spiralling inflationary pre* 
tures upon prices, developmental mhievuinenK 
would bo correspondingly attenuated as they have 
already been proved to have been in the imme¬ 
diate past. 

Such a commitment was nude one of the 
implicit undertakings of the 196S-06 Budget in 
the Finance Minister's statement and explanaloiy 
memoranda. The Finance Minister very cloaily 
slated that while the pattein of 
taxation is expected to serve simultaneously tbe 
ends of Govemmeni's revenue requiremenU and 
a legitimate and wholesome price poliev, the 
pattern of GovemmenlV consumption expenditure 
must, also at the same time, he so designed as to 
sustain and reinforce such a policy. While pre¬ 
senting his mid'terni additional taxation budget 
earlier in the year, the Finance Minister way under¬ 
stood to have virtually iciterated such an assu¬ 
rance for the future. In the piesent statenient 
under discussion, however* any acknowledgment 
of this primary obligation of Government a|>|>ears 
to be conspicuously absent, even by implication. 

It has, of cour^, to be acknowledgcHf that 
tbe recent Indo-PakUtani hoetilities ond their 
long term implications* and Specially the attitude 
of most friendly countries to India's position in 
this unsought for debacle* have made it inevitable 
that the country’s defence expenditure would have 
to progreuiMy go up over an indefinite period 
in the fifWs That, in itself, would provide a 


fairly large burden of pressure upon the price 
alructuie. In a period of emergency such as 
ibis, especially when the country is being insis¬ 
tently asked to seveiely tighten its belts and slash 
even ib caenlud cOMumpdon expenditure, it is 
only fair that tbe civil Government should 
demonstrate a eoi refunding measure of abstem- 
eousness and austeiity in their spendings. If 
revenues aie likely to suffei an attenuation as 
the Finance Ministei veems to apprehend, it would 
hardly be enough to i educe expenditure only by 
a corresponding nu'a»uie to merely cover the 
short fall in levenue receipts. A positive 
lajdgelaiy |HjU<y, in it^ relalioiu to a general 
price policy, would mn-ici to lequire thxt measures 
tie taken to reduce Governxnenrs consumption 
expendituje not meiely in relative terms to 
ofisel a piKvible fall in levonue, but also in 
al^solutv terms. Any indication of such a |iosUivc* 
mcavure of thinking 8])fNfars to lie coiixpicuously 
aWnt in the Union Finame Mmixter'x blatemcnt 
to the Consultative Committee of Parliament or 
in any of its impUialions. 

Serious Imbalauces In Farm Plan Ebteoution 

In a new>< ie|Kiit published in a national daily 
undei the alcove legend, as we go to press, it U 
slated that the Planning Commission's Prc^giainme 
Evaluation Ofgonisation have discovered serious 
imbalajices in the planning and execulion of 
agiicultural luugrumines. The report is stated 
to have l>evii based upon ca^e vtudics of twenty 
selected agricultucal schemes spread out all over 
the country. 

The leavonv for the imbalances said to have 
been thus discovered demonstrate several cases 
of delav* mibcalculation and* even on the part 
of the authorities at various levels, relate 
to five major agibultural progiammes such a^ 
fertiliser availability* seed mulltplication and 
supply, availability of crediU, land improvement 
undei takings and extension work. The report is 
said to have pointed out that unless pracUcal 
and realisik measures are taken to deal with the 
problems assessed by tbe case studies under 
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r«ferenee, agricultural programnea in th« FourOi 
Plan would be beaet by serious difficukies. The 
report is said to have underlined that coordina- 
lion in agriculture should not merely mran 
adminUtralive coordination, but riicmld roietisi 
of on integrated plan of aclion rourdinaling all 
related programmes in the field of agricultural 
endeavour. 

Thus, for iuslanre. in the matter of fertilirer^, 
il upjiCored to be deatl with in J^lulion from 
other reluted programmes for agneullute. Up* 
ward revision of consumption in ihN 

hi'hulf following upon seihms >hoitfalb io 
achievcineiits during the Hr^t tlirce yrurs <»{ the 
'Ihird Plon weir ^aid to hd>e ic^ultrd in ^uW* 
queni iml/alunres in diHliilmtion and finance. 
Thu^ eHtimotc^, which aie boH^I u|K»n loigrts and 
not iciulefi l<i achiesrinmls aic apt In. os they 
ate statcil to ))avc odualU done, ovri •empluiMSc 
demand witht^ul ony re h fence to art US I prtfoi* 
mnnee, Sj>«'ific fn»*e« of how thU has l>een 
hiip]»ening In vutiou'i Stated have Into cileil to 
leinfoivr the conrIuMon. 

In a numl^r of nuJin. i riuid pri»- 

ml Ural pul tern ha» fH’'n (ouinl t** «aoH* drlavs 
in the distribution of feittlirtTs, Heie albi». 
quite a numlier ra««**> hove Iwrn <ile4l to 
demonstrate how this has Uvn hap|H*nmg. 'IVis 
hn> l.mi happening not mricly with fertiliaeis 
supph 1 hut uho with the pitM-eduies f«»r seed 
farming and other measures. In the mallei ol 
the sml ptogtamme. muiteis me Kiid to gri 
dilutcti ul three stages ; »>upply of brcetler atucks 
to seed farms, utiliaalion of sued fuinis for 
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production of foundation seeds and certificatfoB^ 
procurement leMing and storage of seeds. 

Again in the matter of agricultural credits 
a M»it of rhao& and ronfnrion all over the map 
apjieajs Io be the normal conditiim of affairs. 
WItere multiple credit ugeiicies are said to 
o|)eratr. no coordination is In evidence between 
^inh di/fei<*ni ageraUs. nor. elsewhere agencies 
like PaiM*ha)d families or cooperotives or even 
oQk ial ihqiartriw'ntal agenines. an* seldom found 
to tie effective. Siinilai Is reported to be the 
case with minor hugalitm and extension pro* 
gminmes. 

Heading lielween the lines, although it is 
not ileaiU mi ••tated in clear ond unequivocal 
terms, it would aptw^ai dial the basic disability 
of our ciiiieni agihullurul efforU is that they are 
urnlci prcMtuie of iHilUical showmanship and 
oPirial jo<|iffetcnee ami ph»ce<hiral rigidities. At 
neilhri lcv«>l 1^ iheu* a great deal of genuine 
eiiiteein ut m*n understanding of our basic 
agiK ultuial piohlems. At the politicul level the 
piiiHi|»a] corHein Mvin^ to \m' alHiut lorgeU and 
iHit .ictuiil lirhievemenU. At the official level 
the whole thinu K left to tlie discretion of 
inainU wiMeinHoicnted lhi'oretu*ian« who have 
not enough knowledge tif our agricultural 
piohlemH ami piovjmts. Acronomist« irainnl in 
Wr^tein Miriologv and agricultural srientiats 
iiH'iriv familial with iheoiHicnt implications of 
iiimhnn .igiirulluial tefhnology cannot be 
es|»rted to pull Indian agiiculturc out of its 
pi4*M*nl doldiunis. li is. however, encouraging 
dial alteution has. at last, Iwgun to he focussed 
this aspivl of the matter. 



CHHATRl RAJA JASWANTSINGH AT AGRA 


R. NATH 


This important building is situated on 
the right bank of river Jarouna near 
Balkeshwar. It is said to be the Chhatri 
or Samadhi of Raja Jaswantsingh, the 
powerful Rathor Chieftain of Jodhpur who 
had leken service with Shahjahan, had 
fought for Dara against Aurangzeb and 
ultimately accepted Aurangzeb’s suzerainty. 
The theory that he was cremated here and 
e Chhatri was raised over his ashes does 
not seem probable, as he was killed fight¬ 
ing at Kabul in 1677. Of course Hindu 
Rajas had founded a locahty of their own 
in the vicinity as the existence of the 
nearby village *Rajwera* shows. The 
tradition of a Rajput palace entitled ^Nsu- 
mahala* is also extant here. But his dead 
body could not have been brought here for 
cremation. His relations with Aurangzeb 
were not cordial and the orthodox and 
bigoted Emperor could not have allowed 
such a respectful cremation of an infidel 
and the construction of such a magnificent 
structure over his remains at Agra. As it 
appears more reasonable, the building was 
constructed during the lifetime of this 
powerful Hindu Raja who commanded 
great influence and resources in the Empire 
and who could employ the best artisans and 
masons for this artistically planned and 
exquisitely finished edifice of rich coloured 
red-sandstone. 

The living tradition of 'sati* U undoubt¬ 
edly associated with this building; women 
offer bangles and on* the stone placed 

loosely in the middle of the central pavilion. 
A fair for the worship of/s*ti* Is also held 
manually. As it seems, Hada Rani wife of 
Amar Singh Hathqr who cut down Salabat 


Khan in the court in 1644 and who was 
subsequently killed, committed 'sati* at 
this spot and over it; later, Raja Jaswant- 
singh, with vast resources and influence at 
his command, erected this structure in the 
memory of the *sati'. Plastic carving work 
on the columns, capitab and brackets, 
designs on the eastern facade and rich 
varieties of jalips belong more to Shah- 
jaberi*s aesthetic age than to the dull and 
dry days of Aurangzeb's reign. It is, there¬ 
fore, a chhairi built by Raja Jaswantsingh 
rot for Raja Jaswantsingh. The building 
was undoubtedly constructed between 1644 
and 1657. 

It is enclosed by a hjgh wall on three 
sides which is not^ in a very dilapidated 
condition. On the eastern side above 
the water, stone wall has taken the shape 
of an arcade having a series of small arched 
openings closed by slightly latticed stones. 
Three entrances in the form of small gate¬ 
ways have been provided at uniform 
distances from each of which twin stair¬ 
cases descend into the water. Two small 
openings have ala^ been provided in the 
northern and southern walls. As there is 
no other gateway or entrance the riverside 
seems to have been In general use for entry. 
It considerably adds to the element of 
mystery associated with the ori^n of the 
building. 

This facade overloc^cing the river is 
beautifully sculptured mostly in vases and 
flower-wreath designs. Outer sides of the 
gates have taken circular shapes and are 
designed in the usual Mughal fashion which 
seem to emulate certain features of temple 
architecture. 



At the aid of fhU 4rade on ho^ the 
southern and northern comers ovalooking 
the river are built two octagonal towers 
crowned by beautiful Idosks, the columns 
of which are irregularly hexagonal. The 
beam and bracket system has been elabo¬ 
rately used; <»ie set of small brackets has 
been used to support the beams above the 
pillars and other bigger set to support the 
broad ‘eaves. (Brick form-work has been 
used to achieve a uniform soffit which is 
richly plastered. Similar towers were 
provided on the western side though ♦heir 
kiosks have totally disappccred. 

In the middle of the garden an exten¬ 
sive high platform is built which in its 
exact centre accomodates the Chhatri which 
is the most important part of the entire 
plan. It is a rectangular building resting 
<in 12 beautiful columns completely closed 
by means of perforated screens and pro¬ 
tected above by oxtromly wide eaves 
supported on double, finely-shaped brackets. 
Patterns are essentially Hindu--bolls hang¬ 
ing by chains, lotus flowers opening in 
circles, flower-wreaths a^^d other floral 
motifs—though they have been modified 
according to the influence of tho age. Of 
course the designs are comparatively simple 
and are executed sparingly and this feature 
has considerably added to the impressive¬ 
ness and the overall beauty of the structure. 


AQ the 12 opening on the lour sides 
except one entrance in the centre of the 
eastom one are closed by means of latticed 
screens extending to tbe full height upto 
the brackets. On the longer side of the 
rectangle each screen has 12 panels and on 
the smeller 7, all of which are beautifully 
perforated in a variety of geometrical 
designs some of which are considerably 
complicated. One design has a triangle, a 
square, a pentagon, a hexagon and an 
octagonal star simultaneously. This is 
purely a Mughal contribution to the Hindu 
technique of the construction which has 
enhanced the beauty of the building in 
great measure. Similarly the broad parapet 
above the eavc is designed on the pattern 
which was commbnly used in Mughal 
constructions. 

The real significance of this red-sand- 
slonc building lies in the fact that it is the 
only specimen of its type in Northern India; 
Hindu builders belonging to the Mughal 
school of architecture were patronised by 
the Rajputs probably for the first time and 
they wero given full freedom to exhibit 
thotr art and .skill in the planning and 
execution of this Mrucluiv so much so that 
in some details it has no match even in the 
best Mughal monuments of its category. 
It stands unique. 



Book Reviewi^ 

Book* in tke principol Europeon tnd ladUp loaguigo are renewed fa 
Tke Modem Review. Bol Rofiewi of all book* eoit oamiot be guaraptaed. 
Newipap^ penodicala, icbo^ and college tezt-book^Moipli^ rwrinli 
q{ magarine artkl«a» addrceaea, etc^ are not noticed. Ine rec«pt of booki 
raoeired for review cennot be admowledged, nor can any enquiriea 
rebting thereto answered. No critirign of b^k-reviewa and noticee ia 
pvbliab^ 

Reviews and notieee of books ui Gufreti ; 

Autboti and publiahen of Gnjratl book*, deairona of having them 
noticed or reviewed in TAe Modem Hevieie^ ahonld wd then dir^ to* 
Sbri Rangildaa Kapadia : Gandevi, Diet Snrat, inetead of aending dwn 
to the Editor. TAe Modem Review. 


AN ENQUIRY ISTQ THE NATURE OF 
AKT : Bv Di. S K. NandK Pn^dency College. 
Calculfo. Publi'>hrd by the CalcuMa University. 
Price Rs. JO/*. 

In thU h<»ok which hae grown out of his 
threlb for the degree of ^Doctor of l%ilo»ophy*, 
Dr. Nandi hdb Irieil to give a riitka] and 
comparntive account of the acethctic thcoriee of 
Plato and Aristotle. Kant and Hegel, and Remain 
Holland, Ctoce and K.ihindranalh. To diacuas the 
views of so mjn> great lhinkr'i« within the 
compas* <»/ a woik tike this is undf»ublcdly a 
hard task, Judged ftom thU point of >iew Dr. 
Nandi’s tivatment has been fairly exhausthe In 
the intriHlm lion the author point* out some of 
the fallacies that lend to vitiate theories of art 
and undeitines some of the difficullies that stand 
in the way of evolving a satisfactory theory. The 
first chaptei then deals with the aesthetic theory 
of Plato. The author dwells at length on the 
merits and Hmiiations of the Platonic theory. He 
is critical of the ulilitarian bias and lark of 
suggestiveness in Plato. Aristotles’ eonoeption of 
art os a mode of Katharsis has been expUdned 
and examined in the second chapter. Dr. 
Nandi holds that in many ways the Aristotelian 
theory comes very neai to the modem theories of 
art, but the utilitarian bias which Aristotle shares 
along with his master hampers iU proper develop¬ 
ment . While dealing with Kant in the third 
chapter the author summarises his position saying 
that ^art Is the product of* genius** and that 
^'genius is the capadly for representing aesthedcal 
Idea'*.* The author remarks that Kant*^ lasting 
contribution to the theory of art lies in his 
doctrifie of freedom of tbe ^irit in ait. Tho 


salient |Minis of HegePs lhcor> of art including 

his fivefold clasbificatioD of art forms have been 

(0 

discussed in the fourth chapter. The next chspler 
di'dU with Romain Rolland In this connection 
Dr. Nandi remarks that Rollond had an insight 
into the Ituc nature of art, hut nU deep humanism 
inclined him to a didactir theory uf art. The last 
chapter presents a c<imparativc study of Croce 
and Radiiidianaih. The nulhorV sympathy lie« 
with the expressjouiHi theory of Croce and he triei* 
to cstahiibh that whib* Tagoic as an artist 
confoims to that theory (esen if unknowing1> 
Tagiue av an art-critic opp(*sc% it. Thus Dr Nandi 
dheovers an element* of contradiction in Tagore. 
The b»H»k givi*b one the im))ie*sion that the author 
takes Cmre*5 ac^sthetic theory to he the last word 
on the subject. Alihouoh the hook aims at an 
'^Enquiry Into the nature and fund ion of art*' 
one will mi»b in it any discussion of the Indian 
theorie* of the Alanksra schools as also of the 
latent theories of the West. The work is, never- 
thedebs a valuable addition to the literature of 
aesthetiea. 

D. P. Sen 

THE INNER PATH TO GOD (Two Thousand 
and one Thought Jewels) : By Swami Frema- 
nanda. Published hy Vantage Press Inc.. 120 
West 31$i Street, New York 1, N. Y. First 
Editioo 1964. Price $3.50. 1^. 123. 

Swami Premananda, bom in Calcutta and a 
graduate of the Calcutta Vniveruty went to the 
United States of America to 1928 to gMum# the 
duties of the Self Revelation Church of Absolute 
moniara of Washington, D.C., ia author of 
several booka on Vo^ and Oriental Philoaoidiy 



BOOK BD^EWS ^ 

(which includes the Ohammcpada, The Folk o/ end perfectioD. As the river Hows to the pdghly 
the Eternal Law). He has lectured exteuslvely sea, even so life leads the soul to iimnortslity.*' 
at Universities, before service, civic and educa* Of Truth, the Swami wriU'»: 
tional groups, as also in Christian cbuiclies of **Mao*s first ic^ponslbility is to God and to 
almost every denomination. Writing, work, srivke tmik. Onlv that life U uniighteous which ia not 
and Masonic activities (he is a 33id degree built uimm) tiuth. WjBil> speak the liulh but with 
Mason, a shiiner, a proficient ritualist in highei puie and loving heart. NoUe woids liom an 
Muonic degrees and is the one and only Swami unrighieouH heat I aie the woist sacrilege, 
to receive the distinction with which he iias been obedience tu truth is the alUininent of self* 
honoured by a Masonic body) aie his abiding Jil»eraiion ; only a man of Imth is leally fiee. 
interests. Idenlifiiation with tiuih is the invincible sitield 

The work uodei notice is written in heigh* against fear, fcai is the inherent weakness of 
toned prose^-whirlt is at once eUMjuent snd the sensoiy mind a** (ouiage is the innate |H)wer 
poetic outlines ih^ step*by'S|pp process by whnh of soul.** 

the self comes into ultimate awareness of seKlev« 'f'he icadet will find enough {H>wer and 
oneness and absolute freedom. beauty, and may bo-^he will also get some 

Swamj l^rcniunartiia. iu his sin]|de but pio* vision of (he aniienl wisdom of the Eul in this 
found tliought jewels, reveals the ujiut path by Miir>uglii yeweU* embody the basic 

which mortal man con oUain inirnoilalily, principles of Jnana or 'Wisdon Yoga*. One feels 
pointing out the ymlh that leads fiom miMns and bappy to see such a Inwk in today's utterly 

soriow and pettiness to the ultimate jwace and mateuabslk world^whtn human values and love 

supreme joy of self-Hvaluation, homo quota* tiulb have Income things of contempt, 

lions f'^om the book will not be out of place 

here. TAKE MY HANDS : By Dorothy Claike 

Of Awakening, he says: Wilson. Published bv Hodder and Stoughton 

“I wav alone on the lofiely mounUin when ^^d., St. Pauls Hou<, Warwick Lane, London, 
I heard thy voico is the song of a spring bird. ** P*ke iJIsli net. JOftL Pp, 217. 

I opened my eyes and Iwhcld thy form. I looked '!***'• ihe hiogiaphv of Mary Seighesc. 

within and found thee in my heart. The light Ibc daughUr of a plaotjtjon owner in South 

of the new dawn hu touched my soul and I am India, who oveuame a dneslaling physical 

awakened with the vision of thy alLpcrsading hand nap, due lo at« atcident whi<h made Mary 
universality and thy liam<endenlal Infinity.* <• paiaplegu shoitly after liei giaduation. It is 
Of Beauty he writes: extiaoidinaiy ChtUlian faith 

“Thou dost Mand befoie me in the light d.votjon iHini out of intense and long 

of the dawn, in the lofiinesa of the mountain and ^uffeimc shared with |>eople in many parts of the 
in the vulness of the shoieW sea. Thou speakesl *«tld. 

unto me ihiough the song of the bud and the Maiy Veighcse driidcd eailv In life that she 
silent mush of the wavering leaves. Hiy voire ublam ah advanced «lu<ulion lo make 

com« lo me through ihe cosmic vibration of the as useful as possible to hei newly 

universe. Thou art ever near to my being. Let independent Miunliy and this leads her to the 
me draw my soul close of ihcc.” Chusliau Medical College at Vclloic (founded 

Of Death he thinks * tsiii<»u<« l)i. Ida Scuddei). She l^came a 

‘‘By adoration of ihce ib oJj fulfil- surp.*<.n anil then shoiily aftei an awidcnt nude 
ment 0 ^^/ love for rae when I Icate l liv world Man a paraplegic . The l..H,k Mvidly de^riW 
of light and .hadow, my Lord, only one thing ho» Mat> ie<onsl,u(tcd hot hfe. how she learned 
will I take with me : it is thy love ensh.ined in to peiform deUcale hand a... face ..,M-,at;ons 
my Mul. A. the river flow, to the mighty ma. reating In her wIuhJ <han and how she Wame 
even m with all my being, my body. mind, a fully Hual.fied reh.b.hut.on special.sl-wh.ch 
heart and »ul. let me reach out for love, place India is in w much w need of. 






After the Mccidvkl Mery thou|}it benetf 1 mi^i have been only mx ordinary 


utterly helpleu and depeodent on otbeTi*^ut ihe 
found courage and key to her new uiaful life in 
the wurda of an old Ayvnn. 

Take my life and let U be 
Comecraud, Lords to thee. 

Take my hands and let them move 
At the impulse of thy love .... 

In her parapleglc*state Mai> went to the United 
States as both patient and phydciaD-in4raining 
at Dr. Howard Rusk*s renowned Inatttule of 
Phyiacal Medicine and Rehahilitatiun. where she 
leained all about the delicately uilrieafe problem 
of rehahilitation and the hours to their practical 
•olutjon. Currently the is the head of the newly 
eatahliihed department of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation at the Velloie ChiUtian Medical 
College. About herself Mary says—''without the 


doctor, now I have been shown the way to help 
palienU whose needs, in India, were unmet 
before.*^ This is more than true. 

Ihis is a valuable book—Kiot only as 
testimony of moving faith in God's plan but a 
biogra|diy that will inspire the growing numbers 
of people who, all over the world, are involved 
with the rehahilitatioQ of Ihe handicapped. There 
is scarcely a dull page in the book. Which reads 
more interesting than a most thrilling romance. 
W'e consider the work s must* read for medical 
pe<iplc who ere interested in rehahilitation of the 
handirapped~-the number of which in countless 
in India. The book will also be found pro6tabe 
interesting reading to the general class of readers. 

C. K. H. 


MU Wits ssunrsuts sswts 


Hlflly Aapte sI stW By C—rge VI KHf Of BsfUaJ. 

jrOTISH^BAMRAT PANDtT SBI tAMBSH CHANDItA BHATTACHARTA, JYCmSHAiNAB. «•*. A S 

lalffostioDsI feme. Pnaideot <rf the world-renowned BartDssbi Pandit Mahs 
habha erf Bansras and All India Astro'ogicel and Astronotoical horictv of t'aletttta hu won 
uique fariM QOt only ui Jodia but thitnehout the world <eg.» lo £a|Uad. ABerloa, AMa, 
I A«aif«li», Chtaa Japan, Makya. Java. Bw^para, Hav^Mf.ctc ) and many notable pemons, 

J eons of the world have smt nnioUaied tesUnooialB acknowl^gisr 

1 mighty and soperoataral powers. Thh paweefaUr flftad t'MtaW Aatralogav B Palaisl. 

• AMtnc can Ml at a idan<*e all aboQt one’a past, p im eot and future and with the hdp of 

V S^ ^Tantno powers eaa redroM the pmicious inDuonee of evil ^ueta, hdp to 
t K solu, ensure t^y from inpeediag dangers* poverty, preveut child- 

(Jyotub-Ssmrat) lessnees and froe peo^ from del^ iid family unhapfiiima. 

Deapairwd perions are ttrongty ndvlMd to toot tho powort of PondltJI 
WONDCRFUt TANTRIK BLBSSINQS BCNEFlTBO MILLIONS ALL OVER THE GLOBE 
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PRICE POLICY IN A PLANNED 
ECONOMY 

Writtnpi utidif •ht above lafiUon tn 'Khadi 
Oramodyop'm lU tuue f>l Jufy Surtsh 

Chantlra Snwtstaio ^)tt>ent^ a f/fobUm ol fh* mo\l 
irwicl %tfinifivanct w fhe pro«^\ oj pianmng 
i'nces, gcrnfalfy. hmt ban a causi of ton 
table dfirotnons m the ttonvmy ahnosi 
4omtftuoust\ from tht *m/ o/ thr hr^t hut )ea$ 
Plan ptrtiHf hut a huh hau been a^surntni. 
tbteat<ninii pfopori»on\ tiuttttfi tht ThitJ PUn 
pi„Oii Awl ih ^tieralli //« pna Uruitun o» 

a iiAof« hai Inin of tmtal tmiuotamt it 
acqutrts far Jupit ^u,ntlminti hA<« rf teiatf 
to pn4e\ m th< primat) lornumtUton vOon, 
f spa tally •hi a^nculturaf mi tot 

In view of the predommance ot dgncul- 
lure m Indies economy ihe unportance of 
fixing minimum agricultural pnctfs and 
atabibsing them at a relatively low level 
cannot be exaggerated The guiding prin¬ 
ciples of such a price poLcy should be the 
safeguarding of the interests of both the 
producers and con^nimers and maintenance 
of a panty between industnal and agncul- 
tural prices and a balance between the rela¬ 
tive prices of agricultural commodities 

The need for evolving a comprehensive 
price policy is. therefore, obvious Such n 
price policy has to cater for both agncullural 
commodities and industrial products mami- 
factured m ♦he private as well os public 
sector These fields are interrelated and 
hence the policies and programme for them 
should be framed In an integrated manner 
No policy or programme for any particular 
field can be formulated m isolation 

Africultiml Prices 

Ours Is primarily an agricultural 
country. Hence the sUbility of agricultural 
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prices IS comparatively more important to 
the Indian economy The pnccs of agricul¬ 
tural pioducls during the pie-plan and the 
post-plan years have recorded much wider 
fluctuations Quite manifestly it hence be¬ 
comes essential that a price policy for agri- 
cultural commodities should bo chalked out 
first The guiding principles of such a pnee 
policy should be the salcguardmg of the 
Intel ests of the producers and consumers, 
the maintaining of parity between industrial 
and agricultural prices and maintaining a 
balance between the relative prices of agri¬ 
cultural commodities themselves The cen¬ 
tral problem, as a matter of fact, is to find a 
level at which these contending pulls can 

converge. ^ % 

Price pobey m respect of agricultural 
commodities should, iheiefore, be formula¬ 
ted m the light of the above considerations 
The basic point is whether the needs of a 
developing economy are buch as to make it 
imperaiive that agncultuial produce should 
receive a favoured treatment in resp^t of 
prices m comparison with non-aCTicultural 

commodiUes -nie experience of most of 

the developed couniiies uf the West on this 

tho issue clear TJe agncul. 
lural prices m the^e countries have either 
lemamKi or been deliberately kept depress¬ 
ed to keep the cost of living low in other sw- 
tors end the country as a whole during the 
initial stages of economic development it 
IS only in recent times that the agricultural 
prices in these countries have received a 
favoured tieatmenl through puce supports 
-ind subsides The lesson to be drawn 
from this is that as a strategy of growth 
egnniltural prices should be kept depress¬ 
ed in relation to pnees of other commodities 
at least during the initial stages of econo¬ 
mic development 

Strategy 

Hiis strategy of economic developments 
assumes an even greater significance in a 


developing economy witli a rapidly g r o w ing 
popuiuuon. In India tbe oettrabmty or 
rexaiive^y low levels of agricuiiurai prices 
IS aecioeOiy greater because agricultural 
pnces account ior more than one-hau oi 
the weightage given to all prices m the 
overall uioex oi wholesale prices, besides, 
fooograin prices occupy a pivotal place in 
tbe price structure and account tor two* 
thirds and lour-niths ol the total consumer 
expenauurc oi tne built ot population. 
Keiative price increases ol iood ana agricuU 
turai goods will cause a spiral oi wages and 
pnees Dreedmg inflation. 

Ibese relative price increases m respect 
of food and oincr agricultural goods are 
likely to do injustice not only to the consu* 
mers but to the bulk of the producers as 
well It IS an indisputable l«ct that an 
overwhelming majoruy ot the producers 
are small larmers wno sell a very tiny 
fraction of their total produce. Many of 
them have again to buy irom market later 
on in the seeson. Moreover, they sell ii« the 
immediate posC*harvcst season and are not 
benehted much from the high prices that 
usually characterise the major part of tnc 
year. The various enquiries that have 
been made from time to time revcul abund* 
aiiUy that the war-time boom conditions 
did not do much good to the small farmers 
who had a small marketable surplus. It is 
practically the lew upper class agriculturists 
who are benefited by the price foctor. But 
on the whole relatively higher prices of 
agricultural commodities do not seem to be 
wential for securing increase in production. 

It is, therefore, clear that in a develop¬ 
ing economy the agricultural prices will 
have to be kept somewhat depressed in 
comparison to prices of other commodities. 
This policy mi^t not sound justified politi¬ 
cally. The utmost that can be done in 
such a circumstance is to see that agricultu- 
Tal prices do not cross their level of parity 
with the prices of other groups of commo- 
dltias. 

Fixation i>t Minimum Prices 

This does not, however, mean freezing 
farm prices once and for all at a low level, 
^me amount of seasonal and other fluctua¬ 
tions will be there just# as there *may be 
some degree of regional price differences. 
These two aspects of agricultural price vari- 


atioBs moM, ttt^gnd 

part of price poucy in ot agri¬ 

culture. bo lar «s regtonsd vananons are 
concerned—eince tney are the outcome oi 
many complex forces operating m tne eco¬ 
nomy suen as regional cuspariues in respect 
oi urbanisauon, agnculturai production and 
market and transport deveiopment^it be¬ 
comes inevitable to prevent me mtterenccs 
Irom nsmg turther and loUowing an ali- 
Xndia looa poucy. In tne case oi temporal 
variations it is necessary to deter mute a 
minimum price for some ot the important 
fooograins like wheat, nee, jowar and two 
or tnree more of such articles and those tor 
xa\t materials such as cotton, sugarcane, 
jute, oilseeds and tobacco. A mmimum 
pnee programme is already in operation 
lor cotton and sugarcane and a few other 
cummooiucs. It is necessary to exteau It 
to the remaining commodities. It will not 
only give incentive to the producer but will 
tend to maintain the relative position ol 
the agricultural commodities among them¬ 
selves. Tbe fixation of a minimum price, 
thus, becomes one of the very important as¬ 
pects of agricultural price policy in the 
context of a developing economy like India 
Now a pertinent question arises as to 
how to flx up thh minimum price. Should 
it cover the cost of production of a represen¬ 
tative producer or cover the cost of produc¬ 
tion of a marginal producer ? The answer 
is quite clear. Minimum price will be such 
as to cover the cost of production of a re¬ 
presentative producex^-« producer who re¬ 
presents the bulk of producers of the com¬ 
modity concerned. The price will not 
cover the cost of production of the marginal 
producer for the simple reason that it will 
then be beyond the reach of the average 
consumer and will lead to large profits for 
the bulk of the producers who carry on the 
productive operatiOTi at a comparatively 
lower cost than those of the marginal pro¬ 
ducer. The marginal producer will, how¬ 
ever, have to be provided with all sorts of 
non-price variables such as good seeds, 
adequate manures, sufficient water supply, 
better tools and technical skUl so that he 
may bridge the gap that exists between his 
cost of production and the cogt of produc¬ 
tion of the representative producer. The 
minixauro price will thus be equal to. the 
cost of production of the representative 
producer. 


Ouv m te Mtei to be dic^ 

tated largely by the laterefts of the 
cere. We faeyy also to take Into account the 
interests of the consumers. To ensure this we 
.will have to lay down the maximum price 
Hus maximum price will be the lateral 
summation of the minimum price and other 
charges such as storage charges, allowanci 
for normal trade differentials and the 
market fluctuations of supply and demand 
The difference between the maximum and 
the minimum price ahould not be very high 
or vciy low so as either to encourngc ^pccu> 
lation or to hamper the market Tn this 
connection, the suggestion of the Kiivbnant- 
achan committee that the maximum price 
should be fixed up 25 per cent above tlic 
minimum price appears reasonable 

Industrial ^Sector 

The price pobey for industrial piouuct- 
will be somewhat different Here loo wo 
will have to guarantee f.in puces loth in 
the producers and the consumerb But in 
the Industrie] sector as ogainbt the ricul- 
lurel sector where minimum p*ht nhivs an 
important role because of the weak Ifaream- 
in? power of the broJucer the stratecic lole 
will bo plaved bv the rrtbximun price &) 
lon^ os industrial production is lacging be¬ 
hind the demand at the minimum mice 
there IS no need for enforcing the mtiumum 
prfco The moment industrial production 
eonals or exceeds the demand nt ih< mini¬ 
mi im price there arises the Qiustion ot 
aeftvelv imfnrcinc the mm’mum price In nn 
industrial sector of n developing ccononn 
the normal condition Is that the snppK e 
lower than the demand and hence the oee< s. 
«’tv ot evecuting infnimunj price arises 
The role of the maximum price becomes 
conspicuous. This leads to the conclusion 
that in the industrial sector of a develonine 
economy there is alwavs a high degree of 
proh®bflJtv of maladiustment between 
demand and supnlv leaving ample <cone for 
the opemtioTi of minimum and naxJmum 
prices, the scope for the imnlem^nfation of 
the maximum price being more pronounced 
due to maladiustraent and other wav round 
that is when supply is lagging beiind th' 
demand. 

Hie minimum and maximum prices in 
the Iflduftrlal sector will be determined on 


Che bads of the eoat of production of those 
commodities, A peculiar problem crops up 
here, namely, which cost should be taken 
into account: the marginal unit cost or the 
average unit cost? In western economic 
literature there has been a groat deal of 
controversy about this question. The Taus¬ 
sig bchool of welfare economics emphasises 
upon the marginal cost whereas the Fabian 
school led by D H Cole, advocates ave¬ 
rage unit cost as the basis The marginal 
unit cost principle barring a few excentioni 
fippeaK better because it maximise the 
social advantage Hence the cost that 
should bo taken into account in this case Is 
the marginal unit cost 

For Public Sector 

One thing should however, be noted 
heic We have to follow neither the 
marginal cost principle nor the average cost 
Diincinlo while fuimulntin<» n nnre noliev 
fm the industrial nriviucts produced in tbo 
pubh'^ .sector Herr wr have to follow Sq 
suIldus pnnrinle* of price fixinr vrht^h 
iinnlHs thit 'fho ounbe epfornris^s .shoold 
on* <mK pis rnaVc 

WiliTPatr i>i<jfi*s** This lupf th? neea- 
lioii of the fijceotod o*'»nfon and tbonrv of 
‘llO Plofif OO Iris, Ml T 

IS iloK j*Moi • t *t I With n soriolUt 

cn*uciin I'ul (T (rirwiiM in a mived 
tif M '*i\ (it will) h‘mnei t>>o evolution of 

» Mii'fd rconrn ' inb n Micnb^* Aeono**^v. 

Thus t(»r nnU^lom tiiur ml rev iP onWic 
eutn nii».»'s v Hv' vn^blcm of dr1oTTn>piTie» an 
«rs IKir HC nrTr(» v h«rl| would not onlv COver 
the cost of production of a commodity in- 
rhidin<» an allowance for replacement and 
normal profit for expansion of capital 
formation and for mi in ten a nee but olso 
leave a margin to fipance our development 
programmes 

Machmcr>' 

Hius, the question of a price policy m 
a mixed economy, bolls down to the deter* 
mlnation and implementation of the maxi¬ 
mum and the minimum pnees in the case 
of the agricullufal commodities and indus¬ 
trial products produced in the private sector 
and determination and implemefltalion 
o'* an economic price for the industrial pro¬ 
ducts produced in the public sector. Thil « 


is^ however, an extremely delicate teak and 
presupposes the existence of a suitable price 
^ing, adixunistrative and executive 
macUnery. 

It is in this context that the setting up 
of a price stabilisation board and foodgrains 
organisation assumes importance. The re- 
commendations of the Asoka Mehta 
Enquiry Committee in this connection for 
the appointment of such a board and for 
setting up such an organisation are 
worthy uf implementation. Hence a broad- 
based board consisting of the representa¬ 
tives of the ministries of food and agricul¬ 
ture, hnance, commerce and industry, rail¬ 
ways, the Planning Commission and the 
Aeserve Bank of India to “examine not only 
the food prices a.s such but also the prices 
of all related consumer and pr^ucer goods, 
for example, cloth, oilseeds, fertilisers, iron 
and steel, etc., study the various margins 
maintained at different stages before sale to 
the cultivator and make appropriate 
suggestions” be cstablt^hed This would 
enable us to evolve a broad pattern of on 
integrated price structure avoiding at the 
same time the evils of the distortions and 
obstructions to normal functioning of the 
market forces. Th»* food grains stabilisation 
organisation should, however, be exclusive¬ 
ly under the jurisdiction of the foo<i 


ministry to dlsdurge pacific ^'funetlons of 
open saafket and sw procurement of food- 
grains and maintenance of stocks” either 
from internal sources or from external 
sources in the form of similar agreements 
like PL 480 to regulate secular, cyclical as 
well as seasonal fluctuations in foodgrain 
prices. The establishment of a food trading 
corporation is not enough as it will deal 
with only one commodity and its scope is 
unduly limited. The price stabiUpaiion 
board and foodgrains organisation must 
have relevant statistics and also relative 
intelligence for which an organisation like 
the price intelligence division may be 
built up. 

*nie necessity of exercising selective 
controls over all parameters that affect the 
economy such as credit, investments, ex¬ 
penditure and consumption is keenly felt in 
the context of price stabilisation. I^icc 
poliev in a developing cconor.iv can as a 
matter of fact function successfullv only in 
close odiunct to monetary-flscal policy of 
the country However, it is too mtjrh to 
expect that a price policy in alliance with 
monetarv-Ascal poliev can complelelv 
remove inflation in a developing economy 
because inflation is inherent in the nrocess 
of rooid dev elopment bid il Cfin definitely 
avoid epicentric fluctuations In prices, 
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NEW YORK—A CITY DESTROYING 

ITSELF 

“Who runs New York ^ Thr lemplalion 
is Btrom» to reply ' nobody,” writes RicMrd 
J. Whalen m Life. October 4, 1965. 

A stagnent economy, a people ‘icwgncd- 
ly learning to tolerate the intolerable* in a 
city that exists only in the present having 
no obligation, it seemes. tu the future nor 
any feeling ol pride in the past Petvr M 
Stondford, a trustee of the City Club, has 
laid • 'Business, large and small, has hist 
confidence in Now York*, and this city could 
not generate o .single addilmnal job m be¬ 
tween 1958-63 ouUide the conHiuction in¬ 
dustry. and government bureaucracy in¬ 
stead. New Yoik lost 76,000 jobs m its lae- 
tory industry. 

The story uf this 300 years old city, 
as described by Richard J Whalen, is 
given below: 

All but a few years of niy life have 
beep' apont in and around New York city, 
but . .?not claim an intense feeling of 
identification with the city In n sense, one 
is cheated by being born here The now- 
coTjior never entirely recovers fiom his 
stunning first impression While the native 
becomes aware of the city gradually and 
without a thrill of wonder. .By the 
city wc mean, uf course, Manhallon. as 
does everyone who speaks of New York 
Yet there is another New York, unstoried 
and rather drab, consisting of provincial 
BrooVlvn, On pens, and the Bronx 

New York is. of course, a miracle 
Through an infinitely complex mechanism, 
millions of people are fed. housed, clothed, 
transnorted. and organised for work that 
organises the work of millions of others 
throughout the world. On Mahattan Island 
is found the greatest concentration of 
human skill and energy * in the world 
Here is the economic, niltural and Intel¬ 
lectual capital of the We^em world. But 
how fares the human spMt in this great 
metropolis ? 


New York*8 failure is in hiuoan 
arrangements, a failure with many sourc¬ 
es. It can he traced to the apathy* and 
venality of the city*s politicians; to the old 

unconcern of the city's builders. ; to 

the remoteness and indifference of the 
citys business and financial leaders; to the 
selfishness of competing groups and inter¬ 
ests whose actions and demands take little 
account ot the general welfare 

New York shows alarming signs of spi¬ 
ritual malnutrition and death-by-inches. It 
IS frowning, light-bpped. short-tempered, 
the most nervous city in America. It is a 
city without grace It is humorless, able 
to mock and taunt, but, too tense to gain 
the release o! laughter It is a city that 
cries ‘Jump’ to a would-be suicide perched 
< n a window ledge 

The city itself swayb on the edge oi 
madness It almost plunged over during 
the summer of 1964, when Negro moba 
surged through Harlem and the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, rioting 
looting, while sweating, cursing white 
policemen wearing steel helmets fired 
volleys of shots in the air. The floodlights 
and hoping flames, in the streets exposed 
frightening realities* the state of war exist¬ 
ing; Negroes and Police; tho inability of so- 
callod Negro leaders to control or even 
communicate with their presumed follow¬ 
ers: and the immeasurably greater failure 
of white political and civic leaders who 
pos^S but who lack the will and imagi¬ 
nation to use it. The riots were produced 
not by Negro TniliUncy, but by alienation 
and hopelessness in the gheU<w, and apathy 
in the city at Large. 

A year after ^e riots, much talk and 
iscreas^ public spending (moat of it sip-' 
honed off by the politicly favored) have 
left untouched the chaotic social conditions 
within the ghettos. While the ^litlcal 
gener^ in the much-ballyhooed 'War on 
^verty' quarrel among themselves, the 
people sit blank-eyed on tenement stoepa 
and Ae wild, unwanted ddldrea aimlasly 



mmrnmssms^ 



loiter m sAoolyards and oq ttreet/xmers. 
Nothing hu changed becauae the'indifler* 
once of the powerful is inherent m the 
very existence of Harlem and Bedford^ 
Stuyvesant 

Whether or not the city suffers turthei 
racial explosions, it will remain frightened 
by Its inner turmoil and capacity for vio¬ 
lence Anyone searching for the causes of 
New York’s deebne encounters problems 
of awesome complexity, but a fundjmental 
cause IS starkly apparent and simplv (\ 
piessed the oty is not safe. In mv city 
someone who goes looking fot trouble will 
usually And it, m New York, the most oiu 
dent citizen runs the nsk u{ iuliim* \ ici m 
to sudden, often ^enseles$ \joJcnce 

Between 1963 and 1^4, maioi ciimes 
of Molence in New Yoik increased 11 pti 
cent, Murder rose 16 per icnl, foiciblc ij\k 
28 pci coni, robbei\ 17 pei cent On ih* 
transit systefn, serious ciimcs mcKascl 
during the year b> 53 pti cent, a hruu si» 
startling that Mayor Rol>cit K Kh^K 

the extreme and fostlv but populji step ol 
ordering a police guard on c\er> 
tram and sUlmn during tV muht tim' 
hours 

Such posung pi seniiics is Iht -rful ot 
orecaution civdized outsideis lukt* when 
they venture into a hostile wild Is the 
world’s greatest cit:' no softr than a jungli^ 

Otify uhin th> iwtoothmtnf\ o/ tki lunUt 
Off cotiiuhrttl in \utn tiwy out ntSu* hon i}t<\ 

tidtioyt fhi ffiflrfor c/ {ttthztd lu^ttnn w 

>orX ti /' n thm sunh h* « ,<*««-. 

mother luinp^ m an oftariiiitn* hoii^r to a 
rm^hhinhootf no/ 'o hi ithh to umsiot/td 
to tht hastnunt hundfi rtK^n // is no tiftas 
frophf rhnr on rhhih jHison thoo%Cs to u» ni^htnir 
tobnoio rath ft than uftik to thi toimi on 

n poorh hfihlui *i*rt 1 host mmnn nho Hori 
Hi nigA/ nnii /host uho Hi\h to lart o// lonthntss 
hy vtM'infi jiontfs ot anmg to a motn i/ thtr 
tor ttlroiii to rtilt 'hi ta/,t toMtahs at 

fiddtuonai rxttensi And 'A<> tan stay at homt 
if they are afritui of unLuardeti lobhus omi seif 
setiftcc elevators That altcrnamc i> aiua\s 
nvmlabU 'o iht m<<i1 and ihfinsetess m \«« 
York • Stav at hom< fhus many uho tolera/r 
and saenfice mwh Ut hvo to the aty air m one 
way or another, denod the mr and enfoymmi 
of*the city. 


IS THIS THE GOOD LIFE ? 

4 

Nothing IS certain in this world but un- 
tctiainUes Men seem to be tired of these 
uncerUiQticia, and they long lor a little 
peace ul mind Peace they boek because 
they sutlei from endless worrying To them 
the woiid they bve in is a bad pattern and 
a bad iwltcrn is not improved by being 
enlaigcd. 

U B Piicstlcy, m his Double About 
Dsnanusm (New Statesman, 29th October, 
i9o5), uni olds this liic as he sees it Nay He 
questions LhJs iilc Is this the good liie^-^ 
his aii^uu It IS not And 

Ihc leaders ot our thicc political part¬ 
ies UigcIlKi with the public men who sup¬ 
port Uicrii, ail sconi to share one asaump- 
tion And as lar as I am concerned, what 
tho> assume H quite wtong I don t wish 
to as they appeal to think just off 

Madi«on Asenue, Now Yoik City Vet this 
IS uhat they ^cem to offer us as a target, a 
goil, a ic>s«irJ Wc ha\c only to try a little 
h II del and we can get there And they are 
•( (unlirunt that this is uhat wc want that 
all the leading politicians bung it into per¬ 
orations We have only to follow them to 
find ourselves living m a dynamic society. 
This sounds line but csiiy time 1 think 
about It I see that I don't want live in a 
dynamic society i want to live lu a se Me, 
pleasant and civilised society w tuadi- 
son Avenue well out of sight 

t have dragged in Madison Avenue 
bicauscsull this tilk about dynamism and 
giouth and how wondeiiul oui life might 
be m 1970 (> based ou its values Evciybody 
will have a cat and drive home m it to 
udteh colouj telexisjon nml cat frozen 
scamju and aitifii tally flavouicd peas Wc 
shall l>r living in an adman's dieam But 
IS this what ue leallv wanl^ No doubt we 
must pay oui way but do we have to keep 
on pciy ini, a biggoi and biggc r way so that 
ever'body tan have an electric tooth- 
biusn’ Betoic wo listen to any more 
appeals to huti> up and go and get there, 
we ought to ask ourselves where the hell 
we think wc oic going 

Take an obvious example Wc arc told 
we could soon dduble the number of cars 
in privMte ownership But this would-be a 
nightmare In or^r to cope with all these 
cars, the whole face of the country would. 
have to be changed, all cities and large 



towns replanned and rebuiKi bflUona'of ^oduetk is thMi it atarvaa both the aoul 
pounds spent—and lor what? ^lety does and tbe^nses. It chiefly exists In a sterile 
not exist sunply to provide motor trans- realm of figures, diagrams, abstractions, 
port, hxcept to half-aotty teenage lada— in which fleso and blood and the teste and 
and of course, people in the automobile touch and solidity of material things are 
tpdes—there are more important things m just a nuisance. This realm has a de¬ 

life than owning e car. 1 suspect that Mf humanising process that is beginning to 
the people who own cars now would be make all cities look alike and all food taste 
better olf without them. the same, and is already making plans to 

One reason why owning a car appeals to replace any organ of tho body that gives 
so many people is that they are bmming trouble with something made of pieties. It 
more and more restless. They don't know would like everything to be made of plastics, 
where they want to go but they want to go It mikts the world seem more and more 
somewhere. Life might be better there; monotonous, boring, unaesthetising to every- 
it isn't satisfying hero. Our whole society body except its own experts, practitioners, 

Is restless, dissatisfied, longing for some- power men. But it is not materialistic; 

where else, something else. Hence all this it is bloodlessly unmateriabstic, which is 
go-go, git up an' git. Nobody has enougli worse, and it is about as close to the good 
money, not even Mr. Clore. Pay may go up life as Time magazine to Keats's poetry — 
but then so do prices. And there is always The great question like a vast curve of 
something you long to buy but you ju^t fire in the night, still remains—what kind 
can't afford—or can you ? Every night, of lives are people living ? If they are so 

after the admen have done with them, fortunate to be living now, as they arc bo 

millions of couples are urguing, trying to often told, then why does the crime rate go 
plan, suddenly deciding to spend more than tip and up. why Is there so much vandalism 
they can afford. Is this the good life ? It and violence, so much cynicism or apathy, 

is not. so little sense of a common purpose, so small 

Many moielists of my gencraton con- and feeble an identification with the com- 
demn our society, especially In its more munity, with that very society which they 
American aspects, for being too 'materia- are told has done so much for them ? Drive 
llstic’. They seem to me to have missed the and dynamism are all very well, but they 
point They are in foci less materialistic than may be dangerous if the driver doesn't know 
1960 or 1665. And Amcttca is less materi- where he is going and the dynamo has been 
elistlc than Europe. What is wrong with the insfalJed in produce only more frash and 
American style of life we are so busy re- folly 
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